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Art.  I. —  1.  Hisforia  de  hi  Dom'uiacion  de  los  Arahes  oi  Espana, 
sacada  de  varios  Manuscritos  y  Memorias  Arabigas.  Por  el 
Doctor  Don  Jose  Antonio  Conde,  del  Gremio  y  Claustro  de 
la  Universidad  de  Alcala;  Individuo  de  numero  de  la  Acade- 
mia  Espanola,  y  de  la  de  la  Historia,  su  Anticnario  y  Biblio- 
tecario;  de  la  Sociedad  Matritense;  y  Corresponsal  de  la  Aca- 
demia  de  Berlin.     Madrid.    18'20-1.     3  torn.  4to. 

2.  Ilisloire  de  la  Do)ni/falio)i  des  Arahes  et  des  Maures  en  Espagne 
et  en  Portugal,  depuis  FInvasioji  de  ccs  Peuples  jusfpi  a  leur 
Expulsion  dcjinitii'e ;  redigee  sur  VHistoire  traduite  de  TArahe 
en  Espagnol,  de  M.  Joseph  Conde,  Menihre  de  jjlusieurs  Socit- 
tts  savantes,  Bibliothecaire  de  I'Escurial,  de  V Academie  d'His- 
toire,  &)C,     Par  M.  de  Maries.     Paris.     1825.     3  torn.  8vo. 

It  was  one  among  the  many  odd  speculations  of  Major  Jardine, 
who  obtained  considerable  reputation  some  forty  years  ago  by  his 
Letters  from  Barbary  and  Spain,  that  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
the  Spaniards  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  mixture  of 
races  which  iji  the  course  of  so  many  revolutions  lias  been  effected 
in  that  nation.  The  theory  might  afford  matter  for  a  discussion  in 
which  many  curious  physiological  facts  might  be  adduced,  but 
which  could  lead  to  no  conclusion.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  purity  of  blood  should  have  been  so  scrupulously  regarded  in 
a  country  where  the  intermixture,  beyond  all  doubt,  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  There  is  the  old 
Iberian  stock,  derived  we  know  not  whence,  for  no  affinity  to  any 
other  tongue  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Basque  language: 
Kelts,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans  succeeded;  and  then  a  swarm 
of  Gothic  nations  possessed  the  peninsula  for  three  centuries.  In 
addition  to  all  these  varieties,  the  Greeks  long  maintained  their 
dominion  upon  the  coast ;  and  there  was  from  early  times  a  large 
infusion  of  Jewish  blood — the  only  ingredient  of  which  **  the  most 
Catholic"  nation  is  ashamed;  though  of  all  pedigrees,  that  which 
ascends  to  Abraham  might  properly  be  esteemed  the  proudest. 
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Then  came  the  Mahommedan  conquest;  under  that  appellation 
men  of  many  countries  were  included — 

''  Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 
Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tatar." 

The  after-influx  was  mostly  from  Africa,  and  for  the  greater  part 
was  drawn  from  the  Berber  tribes,  who  were  probably,  as  they 
considered  themselves  to  be,  of  Arabian  origin,  but  with  a  Nu- 
midian,  and  perhaps  an  Egyptian  and  a  Punic  cross.  The  Moors 
remained  nine  hundred  years  in  Spain,  and  though  difference  of 
religion  rendered  any  approach  toward  such  an  union  as  should 
have  formed  the  Christians  and  Mahommedans  into  one  people 
impossible,  a  very  considerable  intermixture  took  place,  at  iirst  in 
favour  of  the  Moors,  latterly  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  in  their 
turn  obtained  the  ascendancy.  The  Roman  and  Gothic  conquests 
have  produced  most  effect  upon  the  language  and  institutions  of 
the  people :  the  Moors  have  left  the  noblest  remains,  and  in  the 
south  of  Spain  the  manners  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  in- 
habitants to  this  day  bear  traces  of  their  Moorish  descent.  Of 
this  the  French  often  reminded  them  in  times  when  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  nations  was  at  its  height.  Thus  Ronsard  speaks 
of 

''  Vescadron  ardent 

Des  peuples  hazaiies,  mi-Moj'es  d'Occident ;" 

and  in  the  Satire  Menippee  the  same  appellation  is  given  them  in 
bitterness,  as  if  it  conveyed  a  national  and  stinging  reproach. 

Yet  Spain  may  regard  the  Moorish  ages  of  its  history  with 
pride,  in  whatever  light  they  are  considered.     Except  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moriscoes,  (which  is  the  most  extensive  and  dreadful 
act  of  remorseless  policy  that  has  ever  been  carried  into  effect  in 
modern  times,  and  by  a  Christian  people,)  there  is  nothing  in  this 
whole  portion  of  its  annals  but  what  is  honourable  to  the  Spanish 
character.      It  comprizes  the  heroic  ages  of  Spain;  the  romance, 
the  chivalry,  the  poetry  of  Spanish  history  begin  and  end  with 
it.     Hitherto  we  have  only  received  it  as  represented  by  the  Spa- 
nish  historians,  except  in  the  brief,  but  curious  and  authentic 
work  of  M.  Cardonne,   which  he  composed  from  Arabic  mate- 
rials.    The  deficiency  would  now  have  been  well  supplied,  if  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us  had  lived  to  prepare  the  whole  of  his 
papers  for  the  press;  and,  imperfect   as  he  has   left   them,  they 
form  a  most  important  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  his 
own  country. 

Don  Jose  Antonio  Conde  was  born  at  Peraleja,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuenca,  and  educated  at  Alcala.  He  was  intended  for 
the  legal  profession;   but  loving  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and 
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having  from  an  early  age  applied  himself  to  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Royal  liibrary  at 
Madrid,  and  was  thus  fixed  in  the  very  situation  where  he  could 
be  most  usefully  and  most  happily  employed.  His  first  publica- 
tion consists  of  translations  from  Anacreon  and  Theocritus — a 
juvenile  production,  which  was  well  received.  His  second  was  a 
version  of  that  part  of  Edrisi  the  Nubian's  Geography  which  re- 
lates to  Spain:  the  Arabic  text  was  published  with  it,  and  he 
added  notes,  which,  according  to  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  are  of 
little  value.  He  was,  however,  a  diligent  student,  who  neither 
mistook  the  nature  of  his  own  talents,  nor  overrated  them,  but 
was  contented  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  of  literature.  His  merits 
were  properly  appreciated,  and  the  Academy  of  History  ap- 
pointed him  their  Antiquary  and  Librarian ;  but  the  even  tenor 
of  his  life  was  interrupted  by  Buonaparte's  usurpation  of  Spain. 
A  few  men  of  letters  (to  the  honour  of  letters  and  of  the  Spanish 
character  they  were  but  few)  took  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  strongest  side,  and  acknowledged  the  intrusive  government. 
Conde  was  one  of  that  unworthy  number,  and  he  accepted,  under 
the  Intruder  Joseph,  the  appointment  of  Archivista,  or  Keeper  of 
the  Records  for  the  Home  Department.  Consequently  he  found 
it  necessary  to  liy  when  the  French  were  driven  from  Madrid,  and 
the  battle  of  Victoria  made  him  an  exile.  He  took  shelter  in 
France,  and  remained  there  in  retirement  till  the  year  1817,  A*'hen 
he  was  permitted  to  return  into  his  own  country.  The  indulgence 
of  the  government  was  not  extended  further,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  restored  to  his  office  in  the  Royal  Library;  but  the  Academy 
of  History  replaced  him  on  their  list  of  members,  and  reappointed 
him  their  Antiquary.  A  proper  distinction  was  made  here;  the 
government  could  bestow  nothing  more  than  forgiveness  upon 
one  who  had  given  his  assent  and  consent  to  a  foreign  usurpa- 
tion, but  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy, 
which,  as  a  literary  body,  took  no  cognizance  of  political  offences. 
In  Conde's  case  the  offence  proceeded  wholly  from  moral  weak- 
ness ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose  minds  are  too  much  occu- 
pied by  their  favourite  pursuits  to  have  any  room  for  ambition,  or 
for  avarice.  In  1820  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Moorish 
History — the  great  object  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life;  he  died 
before  the  second  was  prepared  for  the  press;  in  its  rough  state, 
however,  he  had  brought  the  work  down  to  the  conquest  of  Gra- 
nada, which  tei  minates  the  history  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  but 
not  alas  !  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  His  unpublished  papers  con- 
sist of  a  translation  of  the  Canticles,  with  notes,  which  are  said  to 
display  much  erudition;  and  a  collection  of  Arabic  poems,  with 
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Spanish  versions,  and  a  dissertation  upon  the  effect  which  the 
Arabian  has  produced  upon  the  Spanish  poetry.  His  library  was 
sold  in  London:  it  was  singularly  rich  in  manuscripts,  and  in  the 
rarest  Spanish  books. 

li  the  author  were  living,  it  would  become  us  rather  to  thank 
him  for  what  he  has  performed  in  this  valuable  work,  than  to 
censure  the  plan  upon  which  he  proceeded.  He  has  contented 
himself  with  compiling  a  narrative  from  certain  Moorish  histo- 
rians, presenting,  he  says,  almost  always  a  faithful  translation  of 
their  own  words,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  better  understand 
their  genius  and  style.  His  book,  he  tells  us,  is  to  be  considered 
by  the  Spaniards  as  the  reverse  of  their  own  histories,  for  as  the 
Spanish  writers  say  little  or  nothing  of  the  Moorish  dynasties,  he 
in  like  manner  disregards  the  affairs  of  Castille  and  Leon.  With- 
out attempting  to  reconcile  the  relations  of  the  different  parties,  or 
even  to  compare  them,  he  gives  the  story  simply  as  the  Moors 
gave  it,  and  even  presents  the  names  of  places  and  persons  as 
they  are  disfigured  and  disguised  by  the  Moorish  pronunciation. 
The  notes  are  few  and  unimportant ;  and  the  only  assistance 
which  he  has  afforded  the  reader,  is  that  of  inserting  the  Christian 
date  of  the  year  in  the  margin,  when  the  year  of  the  Hegira  is 
mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  Conde,  whose 
mind  was  neither  strong  nor  capacious,  had  grown  enamoured  of 
his  subject,  insomuch  that  his  intellectual  habits  were  more 
Moorish  than  Castillian.  He  preferred  an  Arabic  word  in  many 
cases  where  his  mother  tongue  might  have  supplied  one  precisely 
equivalent,  and  he  attributed  to  the  Arabic  a  far  greater  share  in 
the  structure  of  the  Spanish  language  than  belongs  to  it.  That 
rich  tongue,  he  says,  is  so  much  indebted  to  the  Arabic,  not  in  its 
vocabulary  alone,  but  for  its  idioms,  phrases,  and  metaphorical 
expressions,  that  it  may  be  considered  in  this  respect  as  a  mixed 
or  corrupted  Arabic  dialect.  And  he  asserts,  that  some  of  the 
oldest  Castillian  works,  the  Coroiiica  General  for  example,  are 
written  in  the  Arabic  syntax,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  mere 
sound  of  the  words,  they  might  be  taken  for  books  elegantly  com- 
posed in  that  language — "  no  las  falta  sino  el  sonido  material  de 
las  palabras  para  tenerlas  por  obras  escritas  en  muy  propia  lengua 
ArabeT  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  so  intent  upon  his 
favourite  pursuit,  that  he  thought  and  dreamt  in  Arabic  ;  and  he 
acknowledges  that  he  had  neither  a  full  knowledge  or  command 
of  his  own  lansfuaoe. 

In  all  this  the  writer's  predilection  is  manifest;  for  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  die  Spanish  language,  the  Arabic  holds  only  the 
third   piace,  and   that  at  a  long   interval,  even  if  the  third  be 
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allowed  it.  The  basis  of  the  tonsfue  is  Latin.  The  Gothic  kino- 
Athaulfiis,  wished  to  make  the  conquered  people  acquire  the 
speech  of  their  conquerors,  and  lay  aside  their  own  for  it;  but 
though  this  was  a  favourite  object  of  his  ambition,  he  found  it 
beyond  his  power.  The  proportion  of  Teutonic  words  greatly 
exceeds  those  which  are  of  Moorish  extraction.  The  Portugueze 
have  a  dictionary  of  all  the  words  in  their  language  derived  from 
the  -Arabic;  they  are  comprized  in  l60  small  quarto  pages,  and 
certainly  do  not  amount  to  1500:  the  list  might  be  extended;  but 
if  all  the  Moorish  words  which  are  preserved  throughout  the  pen- 
insula were  collected,  including  even  such  as  have  become  obso- 
lete, they  would  not  form  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  vocabulary.  A 
Portugueze  of  great  learning,  the  late  Desembargador  Antonio 
Ribeiro  dos  Santos,  was  of  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  Basque 
roots  was  greater — a  result  of  his  inquiries  which  could  not  have 
been  expected  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  probable  that 
the  words  of  Keltic  extraction  are  quite  as  numerous.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Arabian  character  of  style  which  Senor  Conde 
ascribes  to  the  early  Spanish  chronicles,  there  is  in  those  chroni- 
cles a  remarkable  resemblance  to  what  in  a  country  where  (thank 
Heaven!)  the  Bible  is  in  tiie  hands  of  the  people,  we  may  call 
scriptural  language;  indeed  a  faithful  translation  of  those  chroni- 
cles necessarily  falls  into  the  manner  and  phraseology  of  our 
Bible  in  its  historical  parts.  At  first  this  might  appear  to  confirm 
Conde's  assertion,  that  the  general  construction  of  the  Spanish  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic;  but  the  true  solution  is,  that  barbarous, 
or  semi-barbarous,  history  has  a  character  of  its  own,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  countries,  except  where  some  great  corruption  of  taste 
has  become  national,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  east.  The  subject- 
matter  is  the  same  wherever  war  has  been  considered  as  the  creat 
busmess  of  life,  and  the  noblest  employment  of  men;  where  there 
is  this  similarity  of  circumstances,  a  scanty  vocabulary,  and  a 
simple  straight-forward  manner  of  expressing  clearly  what  is 
strongly  felt,  occasions  the  resemblance  of  style.  The  difference 
arises  wholly  from  allusions  to  local  images  and  customs 

The  French  translator,  M.  De  Maries,  has  supplied  the 
chasms  in  the  original,  by  inserting  throughout  the  work,  a  brief 
account  of  contemporary  events  in  the  Christian  kingdoms  of 
Spain;  he  has  judiciously  used  the  proper,  or  rather  the  French 
names  of  those  places  which  Seiior  Conde  has  left  his  reader  to 
discover,  if  he  can,  in  their  Moorish  disguise ;  and  he  has  pre- 
fixed a  convenient  chronological  table.  A  good  book  has  thus 
been  rendered  more  generally  accessible,  and  more  agreeable  for 
those  \vho  can  be  satisfied  without  much  research.  The  most 
noticeable  error  occurs  in  the  title-page,  where  he  has  made  Seiior 
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Concle  Librarian  of  the  EscuriaL,  not  knowing  that  what  is  called 
the  Royal  Library  is  a  separate  collection  at  Madrid. 

The  Spanish  writer  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  manuscripts 
which  he  has  followed.  There  is  one  of  which  it  is  to  be  wished 
he  had  made  more  use ;  it  is  the  work  of  Abdala  Aly  ben  Ab- 
derahman  ben  Huzeil  de  Granada,  upon  the  sacred  wars  against 
the  Christians,  and  the  art  of  war  in  all  its  branches,  as  prac- 
tised in  those  times  by  the  Moors.  The  manuscript  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  and  very  curious,  Seiior  Conde  says,  as  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  Moors.  A  translation 
of  this  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  If  it  be  as  good  in  its  kind  as  a 
similar  work  upon  the  Spanish  art  of  war  in  America,  by  Captain 
Bernardo  de  Vargas  Machuca,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able additions  that  could  be  made  to  our  historical  knowledge  of 
Spain.  No  references  are  given  in  the  course  of  the  work;  in 
one  point  of  view  the  omission  is  of  less  consequence  than  if  the 
history  had  been  compiled  from  materials  more  generally  intelli- 
gible and  more  accessible ;  but  in  another  it  is  of  more :  for 
though  few  persons  have  acquired  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
consulting  his  authorities,  and  few  of  those  who  are  so  qualified 
could  have  the  opportunity,  the  difficulty  of  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular fact  is  very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  in  printed  books, 
or  in  any  European  language. 

Senor  Conde  has  also  noticed  in  his  preface  certain  works,  in 
which  information  upon  the  subject  of  his  history  might  be  sought 
for  and  not  found.  He  speaks  of  the  Arabic  authors  published  by 
Selden,  Pocock,  Erpenius,  Golius,  Schultens,  and  Reische,  as 
containing  very  little  that  relates  to  Spain.  There  is  little  in 
Elmacin,  but  more  than  in  any  other  of  those  authors.  Car- 
donne  is  here  said  to  have  had  no  other  authorities  than  those 
which  the  Archbishop  Don  Rodrigo  has  used  in  his  history,  ex- 
cept what  is  found  in  D'Herbelot;  and  to  have  followed,  without 
any  exercise  of  his  judgment,  the  Spanish  relations  of  miracles 
and  heroic  exploits,  upon  which  the  Moorish  writers  are  alto- 
gether silent.  This  passage  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  ap- 
pear if  Senor  Conde's  manuscript  had  been  submitted  to  the 
censure  of  the  Holy  Office.  With  regard  to  the  miracles  at 
which  lie  hints,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  any  where,  except 
among  the  apostolicals  of  Spain ;  but  concerning  the  celebrated 
victories  of  the  Spaniards,  exaggerated  as  they  may  have  been,  no 
conclusion  against  them  could  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  silence 
of  the  Moorish  writers,  even  if  those  writers  had  been  more  exact 
and  copious  in  their  narration  than  they  professed  to  be.  In  the 
official  accounts  published  by  Buonaparte's  government  during 
the  war  in  Spain,  some  of  our  victories  were  never  noticed,  and 
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others  were  claimed  for  the  defeated  party.  And  in  a  sketch  of 
Irish  affairs  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  an  Irish  friar,  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  Massacre; — Father  Harold,  though  hearty 
in  the  cause,  was  humane  enough  to  have  some  misgivings  con- 
cerning that  part  of  the  tragedy,  and  therefore  he  passed  over 
it  in  silence. 

Casiri,  whose  extracts  from  the  Escurial  manuscripts  were 
published  in  a  splendid  form,  is  censured  by  Senor  Conde  as 
a  hasty,  superficial,  and  inexact  writer,  and  the  unfavourable 
opinion  is  ratified  by  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  There  are  two 
English  works  of  modern  date  which  would  have  been  noticed  in 
his  preface  if  they  had  been  known  to  the  author.  Bourke^s 
Concise  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  one;  a  quarto  volume, 
compiled  with  the  least  possible  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
without  any  merit  of  any  kind.  The  other  is  Major  David  Price's 
Chronological  Retrospect  of  the  principal  events  of  Mahommedan 
History,  from  the  death  of  the  Arabian  Legislator  to  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar  and  the  establishment  of  the  Moghul 
Empire  in  Hindustaun,  from  original  Persian  authorities.  This, 
which  was  printed  at  Brecknock,  (1812-20,)  in  four  quarto 
volumes,  is  the  most  extensive  historical  compilation  that  has  as 
yet  been  made  from  Oriental  materials,  and  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  work  it  is ;  but  except  an  incidental  notice  of  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  it  contains  nothing  relating  to  that  country. 

Seiior  Conde  has  observed,  that  the  Moorish  writers  were  as 

ignorant  of  Spanish  history,  as  the  Spanish  historians  were  of  theirs ; 

but   in  this  he  is  unjust  to  his  countrymen,  for  they  were  much 

more  so,  and  the  cause  for  it  is  apparent.     During  the  height 

of  their  power,  the    Moors   scarcely  bestowed  a  thought  upon 

the  Spaniards;  they   regarded  them  as  a  handful  of  barbarians, 

who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  most  inaccessible  and  worst  part  of 

the  Peninsula,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  there  in  independence, 

because  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  subduing  them  ;  but  the 

conquerors  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  what  they  really  were,  a 

great  and  formidable  enemy,  upon  whom  no  length  of  time  could 

ever  confer  any  legitimate  right  to  the  land  which  they  had  invaded, 

and  from  whom  it  was  an  hereditary  and  sacred  duty  for  them  to 

recover  their  country.     The  Spanish  accounts  for  the  three  first 

centuries  after  the  conquest  are  indeed  of  the  most  meagre  kind, 

beinsf  little   more  than  bare  chronolooical  notices;  but  the  col- 
•  •  •  •        1  ■  1 

lateral  materials  are  copious,  and  there  is  no  country  in  which 

such  materials  have  been  consulted  with  more  diligence  than  in 

Spain.     Inscriptions,   coins,  monuments,   deeds,  charters   have 

been  investigated  with  great  sagacity  and  consummate  erudition ; 

and  if  national  pride  and  national  superstition  have  too  lightly 
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accredited  popular  tales,  and  sometimes  given  implicit  belief  to 
the  impudent  fabrications  of  interested  priests  and  lying  monks, 
there  are  Spanish  historians  and  antiquaries  who  have  manifested 
the  greatest  critical  acuteness,  and  the  soundest  judgement,  when 
their  minds  were  not  biassed  by  prepossessions,  which  they  would 
have  thought  it  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might  actually  have 
been  dangerous  for  them  to  have  called  in  question.  Florez  is  an 
example  of  this,  one  of  those  quiet  and  and  happy-minded  men, 
who,  by  their  patient  and  useful  literary  labours,  have  made  some 
amends  to  society  for  the  evil  connected  with  the  continuance  of 
the  monastic  orders.  Ambrosio  de  Morales  is  an  earlier  and 
more  illustrious  instance.  He  was  the  Leland  of  Spain,  but  hap- 
pier in  this  respect  than  Leland,  that  he  lived  to  make  use  of 
the  materials  which  he  collected,  and  brought  down  the  history 
of  his  native  country  from  the  earliest  times,  to  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  with  a  fidelity  and  industry  which  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

The  portrait  of  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  (first  published  by 
Florez  vvith  his  Viage  Santo,  and  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works,)  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  that 
has  ever  been  engraved.  It  represents  him  in  his  priest's  dress, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  spectacles  astride  his  ear ;  the  head, 
which  is  perfectly  bald,  inclined  a  little  on  one  side,  and  the  eyes 
raised  with  an  air  of  anxious  thoughtfulness  ;  but  the  intellectual 
is  less  remarkable  than  the  physical  expression,  "  porque  en  sii 
fsonomia  se  conservan  vestigios  nada  equivocos  del  defecto  que 
padecia  Morales,  y  en  que  le  hahia  hecho  caei'  su  excesivo  y  incon- 
siderado  zelo  en  conservar  la  pureza  virginal.'^  These  are  the 
words  of  his  last  editor.  Morales  had  been  a  fanatic  in  his 
youth.  He  was  educated  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  entered  the  Jeronimite  Order.  Having  incurred 
an  obligation  which  is  opposed  to  the  intention  of  nature,  and 
consequently  cannot  have  been  enjoined  by  the  revealed  will  of 
the  Creator ;  he  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  break  his  vow, 
by  a  desperate  act  of  madness,  which  would  have  qualified  him 
for  a  priest  of  Cybele,  had  he  lived  under  a  pagan  instead  of 
Papal  superstition.  This  was  early  enough  in  life  for  the  effects 
to  be  strongly  marked  in  his  countenance;  the  change  produced 
in  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  was  from  burning  fanaticism 
to  a  sober  but  earnest  bigotry.  The  pleasure  which  as  a  special 
devotee  of  St.  Dominic  (whom  of  all  saints  in  tlie  calendar  he 
had  chosen  as  his  favourite),  he  might  else  have  taken  in  making 
new  martyrs,  was  innocently  derived  from  hunting  out  the  relics 
of  old  ones,  visiting  their  shrines,  restoring  their  worship,  and  in- 
vestigating with  pious  zeal  their  history,  legendary  or  real.     Such 
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researches  were  connected  with  his  pursuits  as  Royal  Chronicler 
to  Philip  II. ;  and  that  king  sent  him  through  Leon,  Galicia,  and 
Asturias,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  relics,  archives,  libraries, 
and  royal  monuments  in  those  provinces.  There  is  perhaps  no 
other  historian  whose  personal  character  is  so  distinctly  and  yet 
so  naturally  developed  in  his  works,  and  this  gives  them  a  peculiar 
interest.  You  smile  at  his  credulity,  you  wonder  at  his  weak- 
ness, and  sometimes  pity  his  prostration  of  mind ;  but  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  Morales,  and  like  him  at  last  the  better  for 
foibles  which  individualize  him,  detract  nothing  from  his  real 
worth,  and  even  afford  the  most  complete  evidence  of  his  scru- 
pulous veracity.  Whenever  such  a  history  of  Spain  shall  be  com- 
posed, as  may  leave  no  wish  of  the  judicious  reader  unsatisfied, 
the  author  of  that  history  will  be  more  indebted  to  Morales  than 
to  any  other  of  his  predecessors. 

The  order  which  he  pursued  was  that  of  the  kings  of  Castille 
and  Leon,  in  which  kingdoms  the  other  principalities  and  mon- 
archies of  the  peninsula,  had  in  his  days,  been  all  absorbed.  A 
general  history  of  Spain,  in  which  the  different  kingdoms  are  se- 
parately treated,  was  composed  by  his  contemporary,  Estevan  de 
Garibay  y  Zamalloa.  It  has  been  erroneously  said  that,  Garibay 
as  well  as  Mariana,  was  much  beliolden  to  Morales, —  for  Garibay 's 
work  was  published  iirst;  they  had  both  pursued  the  same  course 
of  research,  among  the  archives,  and  the  deeds  and  charters  of 
the  monasteries;  and  subsequent  writers,  as  well  as  Morales  him- 
self, have  borne  testimony  to  the  diligence  with  which  Garibay 
consulted  these  documents,  and  the  tidelity  with  which  he  has 
used  them.  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  simplicity  in  the  de- 
dication of  his  labours  to  Philip  II.  He,  who  with  unweariable 
industry  had  written  four  large  and  full  folios,  could  not  conceive 
that  any  person  should  think  it  an  arduous  undertaking  to  read 
them;  and  therefore  with  the  confidence  of  a  simple  heart,  he  re- 
quests the  king  to  bestow  some  portion  of  the  little  leisure  which 
his  great  and  numerous  affairs  allowed,  in  the  perusal  of  this 
history ;  or  at  least,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  look  at  it  in 
those  intervals  of  business  when  he  called  for  a  book.*' 

Though  the  struggle  with  the  Moors  forms  the  principal 
matter  of  Spanish  history,  from  the  conquest  down  to  the  age  of 

*  "  Esto  piics  suplico  a  V.  Magcstndc,  que  algunos  ratos  de  los  pocos,  que  de  tanta  copia 
y  cicessivo  iiumero  dc  urgocios  contiuuos  le  restaren,  quiera  hazerme  mercedes,  en  leer  csta 
Chronica,  rccibiendola  con  la  Real  bcnignidad  que  de  V.  M.  espero :  a  la  vienos  la  quiera 
ver  en  aquellos  pocos  eapacios,  quando  por  major  y  mejor  expedicion  de  negocios  tras- 
ladandose  a  algiinas  partes  no  retnotas  de  sa  Real  casa  y  corte,  y  pede  V.  M.  concluydos  los 
negociof,  le  den  algun  Uhro,  y  a  vcze$  qualquiera  que  mas  a  mano  se  hallare,  com<y  mc 
coHsta  dc  rclacioncs  de  criados  suyos,fidc  dignos.^' 
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Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Garibay  nevertheless  has  treated  of  the 
Moorish  transactions  in  a  separate  portion  of  his  work.  Neither 
he  nor  Morales  had  any  knowledge  of  Arabic.  The  Moorish 
part  of  their  materials  therefore  was  wholly  derived  from  the  Arch- 
bishop Rodrigo,  and  from  an  early  translation  of  Rasis.  In  the 
next  generation  a  chronicle  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  was  published 
by  Fr.  Jayme  Bleda,  one  of  the  fiercest  bigots  that  ever  incul- 
cated from  the  press  and  the  pulpit  the  duty  of  persecution.  He 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  exerted  himself  with  greater  zeal  and 
success  than  any  other  person,  in  bringing  about  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moriscoes ;  and  the  large  portion  of  his  work  which  re- 
lates to  that  dreadful  measure,  is  truly  valuable ;  in  the  other  parts 
he  has  either  followed  his  predecessors,  or  adopted  in  preference 
the  fabrications  of  Miguel  de  Luna.  For  though  Bleda  was 
stationed  for  some  years  among  the  Moriscoes,  to  forward  their 
conversion,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage extended  beyond  some  acquaintance  with  the  mixed 
speech  which  he  could  not  help  acquiring,  and  which  at  that  time 
was  more  Spanish  than  Arabic;  and  if  he  made  any  search  for 
their  books,  it  would  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing them  as  heretical  and  impious.  Of  the  other  writers  who 
have  undertaken  a  general  history  of  Spain,  Mariana  contented 
himself  with  presenting  in  a  popular  form,  the  materials  which 
he  found  in  Morales,  Garibay,  the  chronicles,  and  the  pro- 
vincial histories.  Ferreras  was  a  more  laborious  and  critical 
writer;  but  he  also  was  unacquainted  with  Arabic.  The  im- 
portance of  that  language  in  all  historical  researches  concerning 
the  chivalrous  age  of  Spain  was  strangely  overlooked  by  all 
the  Spanish  historians,  from  the  time  of  Archbishop  Rodrigo 
Ximenes,  till  Senor  Conde  made  it  the  business  of  his  life.  Yet 
the  Archbishop  had  led  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
trod;  and  another  example  was  afforded  them  by  Joam  de 
Barros,  who  in  his  history  of  Portugueze  Asia,  made  use  both 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  authorities.  It  is  likely  that  in  composing 
his  Europa  Portugueza,  he  had  recourse  to  Moorish  documents ; 
but  that  work,  with  many  others  of  this  great  man,  has  unfortu- 
nately been  lost. 

Senior  Conde  observes,  that  impartiality  is  of  all  requisites  for 
an  historian  the  most  essential ;  it  is  however  evident,  in  his  pre- 
face, that  during  the  long  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
this  branch  of  Spanish  history,  the  Moors  have  found  favour  in 
his  eyes.  He  represents  their  conquest  of  Spain  almost  as  a 
blessing  to  the  conquered  people.  "  The  conditions  which  they 
imposed,"  he  says,  "  were  such,  that  the  people  felt  them  as  a 
benefit  instead  of  an  oppression,  and  when  they  compared  their 
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condition  with  what  it  previously  had  been,  they  thought  them- 
selves fortunate.  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  preser- 
vation of  their  churches,  and  the  security  of  their  persons,  goods, 
and  chattels,  compensated  for  the  submission  and  the  tribute 
which  the  conquerors  required."  If  this  author  had  been  asked  in 
what  respect  the  Wisigoths  found  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
more  free,  their  places  of  worship  better  preserved,  and  their 
persons  and  property  more  secure  under  the  Moors,  than  under 
their  own  kings  and  their  own  laws,  he  w^ould  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  explain  or  justify  the  inconsiderate  assertion.  There 
were  in  Spain  certain  classes  and  certain  parties,  to  whom  the 
conquest  afforded  either  relief,  or,  what  to  some  of  them  was 
more  gratifying,  revenge.  Among  the  latter  were  the  members 
and  partizans  of  a  depressed  dynasty,  as  also  Count  Julian  and 
his  friends,  by  which  parties  the  invasion  was  invited  and  as- 
sisted. Among  the  former  were  the  Arians,  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  most  inhumanly  persecuted,  and  the  slaves,  who,  if  their 
condition  may  be  estimated  by  the  laws  concerning  them,  were 
in  a  miserable  state  of  helpless  and  unprotected  servitude.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  people  had  no  motive  for  desiring  a  change  which 
brought  to  them  no  possible  advantage.  Neither  was  there  any  thing 
in  the  manner  or  consequences  of  that  change  which  might  re- 
concile them  to  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  and  of  their  very  name 
as  a  nation.  They  were  free  as  well  as  independent  under  the 
Gothic  kings,  whose  government  was  so  little  oppressive,  where 
there  was  no  mistaken  principle  of  religion  to  render  it  so,  that 
the  Romanized  inhabitants  of  Spain  preferred  their  dominion  to 
that  of  the  Romans  ;  a  decisive  fact,  for  which  there  is  the  con- 
temporary authority  of  Orosius.  But  that  the  yoke  of  the  Moors 
was  not  easy,  nor  their  burthen  light,  appears  (if  new  proof  were 
needed)  from  Conde's  own  relation,  where  it  is  stated,  that  before 
the  conquest,  many  African  Christians  migrated  into  Spain, 
rather  than  continue  in  Africa  under  the  Mahommedans. 

Tlie  Moors  who  entered  Spain  were  in  a  very  different  state 
of  civilization  from  that  which  their  descendants  attained  in  the 
splendid  ages  of  Cordoba  and  Granada.  With  all  the  enthusiasm 
they  retained  much  of  the  barbarity  that  characterized  the  first 
propagators  of  Islam,  from  whom,  indeed,  they  were  only  in  the 
second  generation.  But  in  their  arms  they  are  said,  by  Conde's 
Arabic  authorities,  to  have  had  an  advantage  over  the  Wisigoths, 
which  compensated,  in  the  first  battles,  for  their  great  inferiority 
in  numbers.  This  is  remarkable  ;  for  the  Spanish  sword,  which 
the  Romans  had  condescended  to  adopt,  and  which  in  early 
times  was  celebrated  for  its  temper,  might  have  been  thought  as 
efficient  in  action  as  the  best  scimitar  of  Damascus ;  and  the  ar- 
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mourer's  craft  is  one,  which,  as  it  can  never  fall  into  disuse  in  war- 
like ages,  is  not  likely  to  have  partaken  in  the  decline  of  the  arts. 
Here,  however,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  main  body  of  Roderick's 
army  had  no  other  defensive  armour  than  the  shield.  The  sling 
also  is  mentioned  among  their  weapons ;  this  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  retained  by  the  Spanish  population,  than  introduced  or 
adopted,  either  by  the  Romans,  or  by  any  of  the  northern  na- 
tions. The  account  which  Muza  gave  the  Caliph  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  conquered,  was,  that  they  were  lions  in  their  strong- 
holds, eagles  on  horseback,  and  women  when  in  their  ranks  on  foot ; 
but  that  if  they  saw  an  opportunity,  they  knew  how  to  proht  by 
it,  and  when  defeated,  they  were  goats  in  flying  to  the  mountains. 
Yet  the  Moorish  writer  describes  the  battle  of  Guadalete  as 
being  terrible  as  the  day  of  judgment,  and  lasting  three  days,  the 
furnace  of  the  combat  continuing  to  burn  and  rage  from  day-break 
till  night.  They  had  never,  Muza  said,  made  one  of  his  standards 
retreat,  and  his  Mussulmen  had  never  hesitated  to  attack  double 
their  own  number. 

It  was  in  that  confidence  that  the  invasion  had  been  undertaken, 
for  the  Mahommedan  armies  as  yet  had  gone  on  from  victory  to 
victory,  conquering,  and,  as  they  believed,  still  to  conquer.  The 
Caliph,  when  he  approved  of  the  undertaking,  said,  that  among 
the  traditions  which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from  the 
Prophet,  was  a  promise  of  the  extension  of  his  law  into  the 
farthest  west,  and  its  establishment  by  conquest  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  This  was  one  of  that  class  of  prophecies  which 
tend  to  bring  about  their  own  fulfilment ;  and  if  having  thus  fixed 
themselves  in  Europe,  they  had  pursued  their  enterprize  with  un- 
diminished ardour,  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  Pyrenees  which 
could  then  have  opposed  a  successful  resistance.  But  the  leaders 
were  like  Buonaparte's  generals  in  the  same  country  eleven  centu- 
ries afterwards ;  they  were  jealous  of  each  other :  there  was  no 
agreement  in  their  views,  and  the  main  object  of  each  was  to  se- 
cure for  himself  as  large  a  portion  of  the  plunder  as  he  could  get 
together.  Muza  is  represented  as  the  most  rapacious.  He  sent  to 
Damascus  a  head  which  was  said  to  be  Roderick's,  preserved  in 
camphor;  for  the  Moorish  writer  says,  that  Roderick  was  slain  in 
the  action  by  Tarik,  with  a  spear,  and  observes,  that  such  is  the 
fate  of  kings  who  make  themselves  conspicuous  in  battle.  And 
when  Muza  was  recalled  to  Syria  himself,  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
with  him  four  hundred  males  of  royal  family  from  Spain,  all  wear- 
ing crowns  of  gold,  and  golden  girdles.  This  has  an  air  of  fic- 
tion, like  the  story  that  in  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Toledo 
they  found  the  crowns  of  all  the  deceased  kings,  four  and  twenty 
in  number,  each  adorned  w  ith  precious  stones,  and  inscribed  with 
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the  name  of  its  former  owner,  the  years  of  his  reign,  and  of  his  age. 
^luza's  own  fate  is  one  of  those  stories  which  might  serve  to  point 
a  moral  in  a  school-boy's  declamation.  The  riches  which  he  had 
amassed  in  his  conquests  w^ere  seized  by  the  Caliph,  he  was 
beaten,  he  was  exposed  in  the  sun,  and  finally  thrown  into  prison, 
^vhile  orders  were  sent  into  Africa  and  Spain,  for  putting  all  his 
sons  to  death.  And  here  we  have  an  example  of  the  morality 
which  the  Mahommedan  religion  inculcates.  These  orders  were 
delivered  to  two  commanders  in  Spain,  they  were  both  intimate 
friends  of  Muza,  and  of  his  son  Abdalaziz,  who  was  then  governor 
of  that  country.  They  happened  to  be  together  when  the  de- 
spatches arrived,  and  the  letters,  it  is  said,  fell  from  their  hands, 
when  they  saw  the  fatal  contents.  •'  Is  it  possible,"  said  one  of 
them,  **  that  the  enmity  and  envy  of  Muza's  rival  can  have  been 
carried  so  far,  and  prove  so  successful  as  to  procure  this  recom- 
pense for  his  services !"  But  they  concluded  in  the  true  spirit  of 
their  false  religion, — '*  God  is  good,  and  he  enjoins  us  to  obey  th^e 
Caliph's  commands."  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  Abdalaziz,  which,  because  of  his  popularity,  was  an 
enterprise  of  considerable  danger,  they  raised  against  him  a  false 
accusation  that  Roderick's  queen,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  had 
perverted  him  from  the  faith,  and  that  he  favoured  the  Christians 
for  the  purpose  of  revolting  against  the  Caliph,  and  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  lor  himself.  And  by  this  artifice  the  soldiers 
were  induced  to  execute  the  Caliph's  order,  and  put  him  to  death. 
His  head  was  preserved  with  camphor,  antl  sent  in  a  precious 
casket  to  Damascus,  when  the  Caliph,  with  Oriental  inhumanity, 
uncovered  it  in  Muza's  presence,  and  asked  him  if  he  recognized 
the  face !  The  father  turned  away  his  eyes  and  answered,  '5  I 
know  it  well !  the  curse  of  God  be  upon  him  who  has  assassinated 
a  better  man  than  himself!"  He  was  then  permitted  to  go  whither 
he  would,-  an|l  grief  and  indignation  soon  brought  him  to  the 
grave. 

Thisact  of  Mahommedan  policy  was  far  from  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  Caliphs  in  Spain.  The  Turkish  writer,  Ewli^^, 
accounts,  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  for  the  numberless  mu- 
tinies and  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  Constantinople,  by 
the  unfortunate  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  when  Constantine 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  imperial  city.  The  sun  was  in  Cancer, 
therefore  what  but  obliquity,  and  commotion,  and  insurrection, 
could  be  expected  ?  Had  Ewlia  been  asked  to  explain  by  what 
fatality  it  was  that  the  same  evils  have  continually  disturbed  the 
capitals  of  every  Mahommedan  government,  he  would  have  found 
some  fanciful  solution  as  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  quite  as 
valid,  rather  than  have  looked  for  the  real  cause  in  the  institutions 
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of  a  false  religion,  with  which  polygamy  and  despotism  are  inse- 
parably connected.  Polygamy  makes  the  succession  insecure, 
so  that  in  the  most  regular  governments  of  this  kind,  the  sultan  com- 
mences his  reign  as  naturally  by  putting  his  score  or  two  of  bro- 
thers to  death,  as  the  queen  bee  commences  hers  by  darting  her 
sting  into  every  cell  that  contains  a  princess-royal.  Despotism 
takes  away  all  security  for  life  or  property  ;  but  the  irresponsible 
ruler  is  not  more  secure  than  the  unprotected  subject,  and  the 
effect  of  the  system  upon  those  who  are  armed  with  power,  is  to 
render  them  reckless  and  merciless  while  their  authority  lasts. 
**  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  w^e  die,"  is  the  philosophy 
of  a  Mahommedan  governor,  though  he  may,  perhaps,  be  sincere 
enough  in  his  belief,  to  substitute  some  other  mode  of  indul- 
gence for  drinking.  A  different  result  is  produced  upon  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  whose  better  fate  it  is  to  suffer  injuries 
rather  than  to  inflict  them  ;  they  learn  a  habit  of  obedience ;  they 
acquire  a  passive  fortitude  which  is  not  to  be  overcome,  a  spirit 
of  resignation  under  all  trials,  which,  though  forced  upon  them, 
and  made  as  it  were  a  part  of  their  nature  by  unhappy  circum- 
stances, partakes,  nevertheless,  of  religion,  whereon  it  rests,  and 
in  the  perfect  submission  which  it  induces  to  the  will  of  God, 
brings  with  it,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  a  saving  as  well  as  a 
consoling  virtue.  There  are  parts  of  the  world  in  which  Islam  has 
produced  good,  and  nothing  but  good ;  this  it  has  done  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  where  it  has  reclaimed  men  or  freed  them  from 
such  horrors  as  are  practised  among  the  Giagas,  the  Ashantees, 
and  the  people  of  Dahomey.  There  are  other  parts  in  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  good  or  evil  of  its  triumph  has  been 
greater,  and  some  there  are  where  the  evil  plainly  and  greatly 
preponderates ;  but  every  where  this  effect  is  found,  this  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  Providence ;  and  this  is  the  redeeming  part  of 
the  Mahommedan  religion. 

By  the  removal  of  Muza,  and  the  murder  of  Abdalaziz  his 
son,  the  Caliphs  accelerated  that  sort  of  anarchy  to  which  such 
governments  uniformly  tend,  and  to  which  Spain  was  then  more 
liable  than  any  other  part  of  their  dominion,  being  the  most 
remote  from  the  seat  of  empire,  and  divided  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  Mahommedan  world  by  the  sea.  The  conquerors  were 
no  longer  kept  together  by  old  habits  of  respect  or  of  attachment 
to  the  representative  of  a  distant  Caliph,  and  they  arrayed  them- 
selves in  factions  according  to  their  different  countries,  Syrians 
or  Arabs,  Egyptians  or  Moors  :  they  did  not  yet  proceed  to  hos- 
tilities against  each  other,  but  they  plundered  the  Christians  with- 
out mercy ;  and  the  unhappy  Goths,  who  had  submitted  to  the 
yoke,  had   reason  to  envy  the  condition  of  their  braver  brethren. 
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who  maintained  their  independence  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Asturias, 
and  in  Galicia.  An  Emir  was  sent  from  Africa  with  an  army  of 
Mograbins,  composed  chiefly  of  men  who  were  too  mutinous  to 
be  safe  subjects  in  their  own  country.  He  found  that  the  best 
means  of  restoring  subordination  was  to  divide  the  land,  and 
to  settle  the  different  nations,  and  even  different  tribes,  in  such 
parts  of  Spain  as  most  resembled  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
Spain  has  been  blest  with  so  many  natural  advantages,  that 
the  Moors  delighted  in  comparing  it  with  all  the  most  fortunate 
parts  of  their  known  world  :  it  was  Syria,  they  said,  in  the  beauty 
of  its  sky  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil;  Yemen  the  happy,  for  its 
temperature;  India  for  its  flowers  and  aromatic  plants;  Hegiaz 
for  its  fruits  and  other  produce  ;  China  for  its  precious  mines ; 
Adem  for  the  utility  which  its  coasts  aflbrded.  But  even  Spain 
had  its  favoured  provinces,  and  there  was  a  competition  between 
the  Syrians  and  Arabs  for  the  country  about  Cordoba,  which  was 
terminated  by  the  Emir's  authority.  In  the  compromise  which 
he  adjusted,  Murcia  was  allotted  to  some  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
allotment  brought  to  the  proof  that  good  faith  of  the  conquerors 
which  Senor  Conde  has  unthinkingly  extolled. 

There  was  a  Gothic  baron,  by  name  Theudemir,  who  made  a 
brave  stand  against  the  invaders  after  the  defeat  and  disappear- 
ance of  Roderick.  Voltaire,  upon  very  insufiicient  grounds,  has 
endeavoured  to  identify  him  with  Pelayo ;  following  in  this,  the 
Archbishop  Pierre  de  Marca,  who  not  only  contrived  to  persuade 
himself  that  Theudemir's  successor,  Athanagild,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  the  flrst  Alfonso  ;  but  endeavoured  to  persuade  others, 
that  Athanagild  and  Alphonso  were  the  same  name,  because  the 
last  syllable  of  the  former  is  found  in  Ildefonso.  M.  De  Maries 
supports  Voltaire  in  this  opinion.  Had  there  been  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  gratuitous  supposition  in  its  favour,  the  state- 
ment of  the  Arabian  writers,  whom  Rodrigo  Ximenes  followed, 
and  of  those  from  whom  Conde's  materials  are  drawn,  would  be 
suflicient  to  disprove  it :  the  scene  of  Theudemir's  actions  being 
there  as  distinctly  placed  in  the  south  of  Spain,  as  those  of  Pelayo 
are  in  the  north,  by  all  the  Spanish  historians.  It  may  here  be 
observed,  that  the  stratagem  which  Theudemir  is  said  to  have 
practised  at  Orihuela,  making  the  women  disguise  themselves  as 
men,  and  mount  the  walls,  and  obtaining  good  terms  by  this 
false  display  of  strength,  is  like  the  story  of  William  Tell  and  the 
apple,  a  twice-told  tale,  borrowed  from  earlier  Mahommedan 
history ;  Khaled,  ''  the  sword  of  the  Lord,"  having  been  deceived 
by  a  similar  artifice  at  Yemaumah,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Mozeilama.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  Theudemir  suc- 
ceeded  in    concluding   with  the  Moors  -more  favourable  terms 
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than  were  accorded  to  those  who  submitted  after  less  opposition, 
or  opened  their  gates  to  the  invaders ;  the  payment  of  a  fixed  tri- 
bute was  to  leave  his  vassals  free,  not  only  from  any  other  de- 
mand, but  from  all  interference.  This  treaty,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Moors  with  all  formality  "  in  the  name  of  God," 
was  now  set  aside;  and  the  Mussulmen  reconciled  their  consciences 
to  a  direct  and  gross  breach  of  faith,  by  maintaining,  that  though 
it  was  binding  so  long  as  Theudemir  lived,  they  were  not  bound 
to  observe  it  with  his  successor.  Accordingly  they  took  posses- 
sion of  his  domains,  and  divided  them  among  themselves. 

The  partition  was  not  made  with  more  violence  than  the  Nor- 
mans exercised,  when  they  took  possession  of  England ;  nor  did 
it  approach  within  any  measurable  degree  to  the  iniquity  and 
cruelty  practised  by  the  Spaniards  of  a  later  age  in  their  Indian 
repartimientos.  But  the  feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations 
carried  with  it  seeds  of  improvement  which  sprang  up  wherever 
that  system  was  established,  though  some  of  them  fell  among 
thorns,  and  some  upon  stony  ground.  Mahommedanism  has 
carried  with  it  tares  and  poisonous  weeds.  Except  in  the  co-ex- 
tension of  the  language  with  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
feeling  of  religious  fellowship  which  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  that  point  upon  the  globe  may 
induce,  its  whole  tendency  is  barbarizing.  Everywhere  where  it 
found  civilization,  it  has  checked  it,  and  keeps  it  down  to  its  own 
low  standard.  Despotic  governments  have  been  called  patri- 
archal by  an  abuse  of  language  and  of  reasoning,  because  they 
are  a  corruption  of  the  patriarchal  form;  and  there  is  this  re- 
semblance between  a  family  and  such  a  government,  that  the 
members  of  a  household  are  not  more  dependant  for  their  comfort 
upon  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  master,  than  the  subjects 
of  a  despotic  state  are  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  despot. 
They  enjoy  a  season  of  prosperity  under  a  benevolent  ruler,  if 
vigour  be  found  in  him  united  with  benevolence ;  but  the  union 
is  rare :  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  despotism  to  destroy  both  in 
those  who  are  in  a  station  which  places  them  above  all  restraint; 
and  when  the  sceptre  is  in  a  weak  hand,  the  weight  of  tyranny  is 
felt  everywhere.  In  this  age  the  Caliphs  were  not  weak  ;  but  they 
were  distant  from  Spain,  and  the  effect  of  distance  was  what  that  of 
w  eakness  would  have  been.  Therefore  this  was  an  age  of  anarchy, 
and  the  Moorish  writers  have  told  us  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  people.  The  sole  object  of  the  chiefs  was  to  maintain  their 
own  authority,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  could  only  be 
done  by  allowing  their  followers  full  license.  The  inferior  governors 
looked  upon  the  people  committed  to  their  care  as  sheep,  whom 
they  were  not  to  protect,   but  to  tieece.     I'heir  only  occupation 
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was  in  passing  from  place  to  place,  with  an  armed  force,  to  col- 
lect tributes,  and  levy  arbitrary  imposts.  The  great  part  of  the 
Mahommedan  population  suffered  little  less  than  the  tributary 
Christians.  The  independent  Christians  are  spoken  of  as  having 
no  other  asylum  than  the  deiiies  and  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts.  Wild  beasts  they  are 
called,  and  the  war  against  them  is  described  as  a  chase.  The 
time  came  when  the  Spaniards  took  up  the  metaphor  in  their 
turn. 

It  is  likely  that  this  state  of  general  lawlessness  and  insecurity 
disposed  the  Spanish  Jews  to  the  extraordinary  movement  which 
took  place  among  them  in  this  first  age  of  anarchy.  The  Moorish 
conquest  had  been  a  desirable  event  for  them,  and  great  numbers 
of  this  ill-fated  race  had  migrated  in  consequence  from  Africa 
into  Spain;  many  of  them  were,  probably,  the  survivors  or  de- 
scendants of  those  who  had  been  driven  out  by  persecution. 
They  were  wealthy  as  well  as  numerous ;  this  is  expressly  no- 
ticed. Doubtless  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  had  passed 
through  their  hands,  as  regular  dealers  in  whatever  was  exportable. 
At  present  the  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  Jews  hold  but 
loosely  to  their  religion ;  and  indifference  brings  about  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  a  change  of  profession  in  their  families,  while 
the  inferior  classes  are  thoroughly  debased  by  the  most  sordid 
pursuits  of  gain.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  in  latter  times  appeals 
to  their  national  faith  have  been  made  in  vain ;  Richard  Brothers 
excited  no  stir  among  them  by  his  prophecies  and  promises;  and 
when  Napoleon  felt  the  pulse  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  found  no 
encouragement  for  proceeding  in  the  projects  which  he  might 
have  formed  for  restoring  them  to  the  Promised  Land.  The  love 
of  gain  naturally  became  their  besetting  sin,  when  they  were  shut 
out  from  the  more  honourable  ways  of  ambition.  But  in  former 
ages  it  had  not  eaten  into  the  core  of  the  nation ;  that  stubbornness 
which  one  of  our  old  divines  has  so  finely  called  "  a  strong  hope 
malignified,"  was  then  not  only  a  lively,  but  an  active  principle, 
alert  and  always  expecting  the  fulfilment  of  its  impossible  hope, 
and  therefore  every  one,  whether  impostor  or  madman,  who 
appealed  to  that  hope,  found  multitudes  to  follow  him.  The 
Moorish  history  tells  us,  that  all  the  Spanish  Jews,  and  many  of 
the  same  nation  from  France,  set  out  for  Syria,  with  the  intention 
of  joining  one  of  their  countrymen  there,  by  name  Zonaria,  who 
called  himself  the  Messiah :  it  is  added,  that  they  forsook  every 
thing  for  this  expedition,  and  that  the  whole  of  their  property 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Emir,  for  the  use  of  the  state. 
The  fact  is  confirmed  by  a  manuscript  which  the  Archbishop 
Pierre  de  Marca  had  consulted,  but  the  impostor  is  there  called 
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Serenus,  and  the  account  seems  to  express  that  he  led  the  Jews 
out  of  Spain,  not  that  they  went  to  jom  him.  The  miserable  end 
^^  hich  must  have  awaited  the  expedition  is  no  where  stated. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  able  to  profit  by  the  disunion  of  their 
invaders  at  this  time  ;  but  it  afforded  them  an  interval  of  compa- 
rative rest.  There  is  no  other  example  in  the  modern  history  of 
Europe  of  so  complete  an  overthrow  as  that  by  which  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Wisigoths  was  subverted  and  swept  away.  The 
slaughter  had  been  very  great,  for  they  fought  well,  and  in  the 
pursuit  no  mercy  was  shown  :  during  three  days,  the  Caliph  was 
assured  the  edge  of  the  sword  had  not  been  turned  aside  from  the 
fugitives  :  the  apostasy  it  may  be  believed  was  greater,  for  the 
Moors  went  as  the  armed  missionaries  of  the  Prophet;  and  in 
\\hatever  country  they  established  themselves  they  were  joined  by 
that  portion  of  mankind  to  whom  all  professions  are  alike.  The 
women  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  whether 
they  retained  their  own  religion  or  forsook  it,  became  the  mo- 
thers of  Mahommedan  children.  And  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  submitted  and  lived  as  tributaries,  gradually  lost  their 
language,  though  they  preserved  their  faith,  and  adopting  with 
the  speech  of  the  Moois  many  of  their  customs,  acquired  the 
name  of  Muzarabes.  When  the  kingdom  of  the  Wisigoths  was 
destroyed,  their  very  name  as  a  living  people  was  extinguished. 
The  disappearance  of  an  appellation  by  which  the  kings  and  lords 
and  military  part  of  the  nation  had  proudly  and  jealously  distin- 
guished themselves  during  three  centuries  of  dominion,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  character  which  they  had  acquired  during  their 
supremacy,  rendered  the  name  inconvenient  after  their  downfall, 
and  that  they  were  glad  to  merge  it  in  the  general  appellation  of 
Spaniards,  toward  which  no  enmity  was  borne  by  the  people  of 
those  provinces  wherein  they  found  shelter,  neither  by  the  Basques 
or  old  Iberian  race,  nor  by  the  Sueves  and  Alans,  whose  descend- 
ants were  in  possession  of  Galicia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Por- 
tugal. The  hypothesis  which  would  find  a  remnant  of  the  Spanish 
Goths  in  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  as  gratuitous  and  as  un- 
tenable as  that  which  derives  the  origin  of  these  miserable  people 
from  the  Moors,  who  escaped  after  the  great  defeat  by  Charles 
Marlel.  The  only  probable  supposition  concerning  the  Cagots 
is,  that  they  were  lepers,  who  were  originally  separated  from  so- 
ciety on  account  of  their  malady;  and  whose  descendants  inherited 
the  obloquy  and  odium  attached  to  that  disease,  after  the  dis- 
ease had  worn  itself  out.  This  supposition  is  supported  by 
every  thing  that  ap})ears  concerning  their  history,  and  even  by  the 
name  which  is  given  them  in  certain  laws  :  Gaffos  they  are  there 
tailed.     M.  Kamond,  in  his   very  interesting  volume  upon  the 
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Pyrenees,  writes  the  word  Caffos,  following  some  erroneous 
authority.  It  would  otherwise  have  reminded  him  that  Gajh  is 
the  Spanish  Mord  for  a  leper. 

The  lesson  which   the  Moors  received  from  Charles  Martel 
was  not  lost  upon  them.     Before  that  memorable  event  the  cha- 
racter which  they  gave  of  the  people   of  Afranc  was,  that  they 
were  infinite  in  number,  prompt  in  attack,  courageous  in  fight,  but 
heartless  and  fearful  in  defeat.     After  this  battle  they  remarked, 
that  *'  he  who  struggles  against  the  eternal  decrees  of  fate,  wearies 
himself  in  vain."     Under  the  indefinite  name  of  Afranc  every  thing 
beyond  the  Ebro  appears  to  be  designated  in  these  volumes:  some 
conquests  they  made  beyond  that  river,  and  retained  them  ;  but 
when  they  reached  the  JPyrenees,  plus  ultra  was  not  to  be  their 
motto.     Narbonne,  which  they  called  one  of  their  many  Medinas, 
they  were  not  able  to  maintain ;  and  when  a  powerful  dynasty  was 
at  length  established  in  the  Peninsula,  any  zeal  whicli  arose   for 
an  Aliget  or  Anti-Crusade,  found   sufficient  employment  upon 
the  Leonese  and  Galician  frontiers.     The  revolution  which  intro- 
duced that  dynasty,  and  with   it  the  splendid  age  of  Mahomme- 
danism  in  Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Oriental  his- 
tory.    Merwaun,  the  last  caliph  of  the  Ommeyah  race,  was  a  man 
of  great  experience,  and  distinguished  for  ability  as  well  as  cou- 
rage :  his  general  was  unrivalled  in  military  reputation,  and  his 
minister  is  said  to  have  been  second  to  no  statesman  upon  earth 
in  sagacity  and  political   skill.     **  Had  these  things  been  other- 
wise,"   says    the    thoughtful  historian,   whom   Major  Price   has 
followed,  '*  man    in    his    short-sighted    and   imperfect  survey  of 
events,  would  have  ascribed  the  result  to  the  ordinary  operation 
of  weak   counsels,   pusillanimity,  and  indolence.     But  God  so 
ordained  it,  to  afford  us  an  awful  example,  that  the  fate  of  states 
and  empires  doth  not  depend  upon  the  degrees  of  human  capacity, 
but   upon  the  inscrutable    operations   of   his   mysterious    provi- 
dence."   Merwaun  had  been  w  arned  of  dano;er  in  time  bv  the  chief 
on  whom  he  relied  most,  and  who  deserved  his  confidence.     The 
warning  was  given  in  verse : — "  I  have  seen  sparks  among  the 
cold  ashes — I  fear  they  may  kindle  into  a  flame,   [f  it  be  not  extin- 
guished by  a  timely  hand,  that  flame  will  consume  not  trees  and 
forests,  but  the  lives  of  men.     I  saw  this  aiid  said,  oh  !   who  can 
tell   me   whether  the   representative  of  Ommeyah  sleeps,  or  is 
awake  and  watchful  ?" — Many  poems  and  fragments  of  poetry  are 
.inserted  by  Conde  in  his  history,  as  connected  with  it,  and  illus- 
trative of  the  Moorish  character ;   but  much  to  their  injury  he  has 
presented  them  in  verse,  which  he  should  not  have  done  without 
annexing  a  literal  translation,  even  if  he  had  been  more  confident 
of  his  skill  in  his  own  language. 
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The  Caliph  Merwaun  was  not  awake ;  he  disregarded  more 
urgent  representations  till  ruin  was  near  and  inevitable.  When  he 
understood  his  danger  it  roused  him  to  an  act  of  cruelty,  he  seized 
the  representative  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  put  him  to  death 
by  tying  up  his  head  in  a  bag  of  quick  lime.  His  own  head  was 
soon  embalmed  and  sent  to  the  brother  and  successor  of  the 
Imaum,  whom  he  had  thus  execrably  destroyed.  A  creature  of 
the  weasel  species  carried  off  his  tongue  when  in  the  process  of 
embalming  it  was  torn  out  and  thrown  away,  and  verses  were 
made  upon  the  occasion,  stigmatizing  him  for  the  blasphemies 
which  that  tongue  had  uttered ;  for  many  of  the  Ommeyads  are 
said  not  to  have  believed  in  the  religion  of  which  they  were  the 
popes.  The  house  of  Abbas  had  injuries  to  revenge;  and  the 
black  standard  which  they  hoisted  in  the  revolution>and  the  black 
attire  wherein  their  adherents  were  ordered  to  appear  from  head 
to  foot,  manifested  the  spirit  in  which  vengeance  would  be  ex- 
acted. Their  odious  oppressors,  they  said,  should  be  slaughtered 
under  every  rock  and  every  stone  to  which  they  might  fly  for 
concealment.  This  determination  was  carried  into  efl'ect  with 
such  relentless  inhumanity,  that  eirclusive  of  those  who  were  slain 
in  battle,  six  hundred  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  one  of  their  commanders  :  that  number  is  positively 
stated — for  the  sake  of  human  nature  we  may  believe  it  has  been 
exaggerated,  but  how  enormous  must  it  have  been  to  have  occa- 
sioned such  exaggeration !  Abul  Abbas,  the  first  of  the  Abbas- 
side  Caliphs,  obtained  the  dreadful  appellation  of  Asafah  the 
Bloody.  Ninety  members  of  Ommeyah's  unhappy  race  had 
submitted,  and  were  living  in  honour  and,  as  they  hoped,  in  secu- 
rity at  Damascus,  where  Abdallah  Ben  Aly,  the  uncle  of  the 
Caliph  held  his  court.  They  were  assembled  at  a  banquet  to 
which  he  had  invited  them,  when  one  of  the  victorious  party  en- 
tered the  hall,  and  addressed  Abdallah  in  a  poem  composed  for 
the  occasion.  He  called  for  vengeance  upon  these  guests  in  the 
name  of  the  Imaum,  and  of  the  other  Abbassides  whom  the  Om- 
meyades  had  put  to  death.  "  Destroy  the  root,"  said  he, '.'  that  no 
scion  may  spring  up!  Towards  thee  they  are  daggers  which  are 
sharpened,  and  are  athirst  for  blood.  We  who  love  thee  and  are 
alarmed  for  thy  danger,  see  them  treading  on  thy  carpets  !  Away 
with  them!  God  has  cast  them  down — why  dost  not  thou 
trample  upon  them!"  This  abominable  exhortation  found 
willing  ears.  Abdallah  ordered  the  men  whom  he  had  invited, 
ninety  in  number,  to  be  beaten  to  death  in  his  presence ;  and 
when  the  last  had  fainted  under  the  executioner,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  dying  were  piled  together  to  construct  a  horrible  plat- 
form, upon  which  carpets  were   spread,  and  on  these  carpets 
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this  monster  and  his  guests  sate  at  their  repast,  careless  of  the 
groans  and  the  agony  beneath  them  !  Wherever  any  of  this  pro- 
scribed race  could  be  found  they  were  slain  and  thrown  to  the 
dogs.  The  bones  of  the  deceased  Caliphs  were  disinterred,  and 
the  single  corpse  which  the  grave  had  not  consumed,  was  fas- 
tened to  a  stake  and  burnt.  But  Omar  II.  had  left  so  saintly 
a  reputation  for  his  innocence  and  virtuous  life,  that  even  these 
enemies  refrained  from  offering  any  insult  to  his  remains. 

"Blessed,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Spanish  Omme\ades,  "be 
that  Lord  who  giveth  might,  and  majesty,  and  dominion  to  whom 
it  pleaseth  him,  and  taketh  them  from  whom  he  wall.  Lord  God, 
thy  kingdom  alone  is  eternal,  and  subject  to  no  change!  Thou 
only  art  Almighty !  It  was  written  on  the  secret  table  of  thine 
eternal  decrees,  that  in  spite  of  the  Beni  Alabas,  and  of  their 
determination  to  destroy  the  whole  family  of  the  Beni  Ommeyahs, 
already  despoiled  of  the  caliphate  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mus- 
sulman empire,  a  branch  from  that  famous  trunk  should  be  planted 
in  the  VV^est,  and  there  strike  root  and  flourish."  One  of  that  race, 
by  name  Abderahman  Ben  Moaviah,  had  submitted  to  the  new 
dynasty,  and  with  his  kinsman  Suleiman  was  living  at  Damascus, 
(probably  before  the  tragedy  of  the  banquet,)  when  Abul  Abbas 
the  Bloody  sent  for  both  their  heads.  Abderahman  received  at 
the  same  time  from  some  faithful  friend  tidings  of  his  own  dan- 
ger and  of  Suleiman's  fate.  Jewels  were  given  him  to  secure  his 
subsistence,  and  horses  provided  for  his  escape.  Knowing  that 
there  could  be  no  safety  for  him  in  Syria,  he  sought  refuge  among 
the  Bedoweens  in  Egypt.  He  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury;  but  he  accommo- 
dated himself  at  once  to  the  change  of  his  fortunes.  In  Egypt, 
however,  he  felt  himself  in  continual  danger  of  discovery,  strict 
search  being  made  for  him;  his  nights  even  in  the  desert  were  past 
in  fear,  and  at  davbreak  he  was  alwavs  the  first  to  bridle  his  horse  : 
he  removed,  therefore,  to  the  province  of  Barca,  and  became  a 
favourite  with  the  tribe  which  received  him  there.  The  governor 
of  that  province  had  received  a  description  of  his  person,  with 
orders  to  search  for  him  in  all  directions,  and  a  party  of  horsemen 
upon  that  quest  arrived  at  the  tents  in  which  he  was  sheltered. 
Providentially  he  was  absent,  and  the  Arabs  apprehending  from 
the  manner  of  inquiry  that  there  was  an  intention  of  killing  him, 
sent  the  horsemen  to  seek  him  in  a  wrong  direction,  while  six  of 
their  young  men  accompanied  him  upon  his  flight  to  the  Zenata 
tribe.  The  last  Ommeyad  Caliphs,  who  were  connected  in  blood 
with  the  Greek  emperor,  the  Great  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  and  the 
old  royal  family  of  Persia,  derived  no  advantage  in  their  hour  of 
need  from  this  illustrious  consanguinitv  :  but  Abderahman,  who 
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had  hitherto  concealed  his  name  and  persecuted  extraction,  de- 
clared them  when  he  reached  his  tribe,  because  his  mother  was  of 
their  stock,  and  he  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  them  as  a  kins- 
man, and  received  into  their  protection.  From  thence  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  parties  in  Spain, 
to  come  among  them  as  the  representative  of  the  Ommeyades, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  in  that  country  by  establishing 
himself  there  as  their  Caliph.  Abderahman  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  this  invitation  ;  the  old  sheik  of  the  Zenates  gave  him  his 
blessing.  ^'  My  son,"  said  he,  "  since  God  has  called  thee  into 
this  path,  follow  it  bravely ;  and  in  truth  it  is  with  the  horse  and 
the  spear  that  the  honour  of  a  lineage  is  to  be  maintained."  The 
young  men  of  the  tribe  volunteered  to  follow  him.  He  landed 
with  a  thousand  horsemen,  and  in  a  few  days  was  joined  by  twenty 
thousand  men. 

Abderahman's  reception  in  Spain  resembles  in  many  respects 
the  restoration  of  our  Charles  the  Second ;  there  was  something 
of  a  similar  hereditary  attachment,  a  similar  anarchy  pre- 
ceded, and  the  like  necessity  of  a  settled  government  was  acknow- 
ledged. Two  chiefs  resisted — Jusuf,  the  one,  was  slain  in  battle; 
the  other  made  his  peace,  was  apprehended  afterwards  upon  a 
true  or  false  accusation,  and  was  put  to  death  in  prison.  The 
histor}'  of  Jiisufs  son  Abulaswad  is  extraordinary  enough  for 
romance,  and  might  form  the  subject  of  a  tragic  poem.  He  was 
young  enough  to  have  his  life  spared  in  compassion  after  his 
father's  death ;  but  this  compassion  extended  only  to  his  life,  and 
he  was  closely  imprisoned  at  Cordoba  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
wall,  where  his  brother's  head  was  exposed  on  a  hook  over  the 
city  gates.  Hard  hearts  will  sometimes  be  softened  by  the  pa- 
tient sufferings  of  the  innocent  and  helpless;  and  after  many 
years  his  keepers  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  al- 
lowing him  to  come  out  into  the  light  and  air !  Whether  he  liad 
premeditated  a  scheme  of  escape  if  opportunity  should  ever  be 
afforded  him,  or  whether  the  hope  and  the  design  at  that  moment 
instantaneously  occurred,  on  coming  into  the  light,  he  moved  his 
arms  and  eyes  as  if  long  confinement  in  darkness  had  extin- 
guished the  sense  of  sight ;  and  so  well  he  acted  a  blind  man's 
part,  that  more  indulgence  was  given  him,  and  he  was  at  length 
permitted  to  pass  the  night  in  a  lower  apartment,  which  was 
cooler  than  his  prison,  and  to  fetch  water  for  his  own  use  from  the 
cistern.  Some  friends  of  his  family  obtained  access  to  him,  with 
whom  he  concerted  his  plans,  escaped  from  a  window  of  the  stair- 
case which  led  to  the  cistern,  swam  the  Guadalquevir,  found  a 
horse  and  garments  ready  for  him,  and  fled  first  to  Toledo,  then  to 
the  mountains  of  Jaen,  where  a  body  of  outlaws  were  ready  to 
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receive  him  as  their  leader.  When  Abderahman  was  informed  of 
his  escape,  which  was  concealed  in  fear  of  his  resentment  as  long 
as  it  could  be  kept  secret,  he  observed  that  it  was  a  lesson  of 
eternal  wisdom  to  teach  him,  that  we  can  never  do  good  to  the 
evil  without  doing  evil  to  the  good.  There  is  worldly  wisdom  in 
the  maxim :  and  that  wisdom  never  teaches  a  w  orse  lesson  than 
when  it  makes  men  repent  their  acts  of  generosity  and  mercy. 
But  Abderahman  had  in  this  case  no  such  cause  for  self-reproach. 
Better  had  it  been  for  Abulaswad  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
youth  than  to  have  grown  up  in  the  solitude  and  darkness  of  a 
prison  ;  and  in  the  miserable  course  of  his  remaining  life,  he  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  better  also  to  have  died  in  that  imprison- 
ment than  to  live  in  continual  insecurity,  w  ith  no  other  hope  than 
that  of  prolonging  a  precarious  and  wretched  existence  from  day 
to  day.  He  had  been  gladly  received  by  a  set  of  outlaws  as  their 
leader,  because  they  expected  to  find  in  him  one,  who,  like  them- 
selves, was  ready  to  run  all  desperate  hazards,  and  who  had  the 
hardihood  of  character,  without  which  success  in  such  a  career  is 
impossible  :  they  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  sense  of  duty, 
any  feeling  of  attachment  to  his  family,  or  any  compassion  for  his 
unmerited  misfortunes.  In  the  desultory  warfare,  which  was  all 
that  his  numbers  enabled  him  to  carry  on,  he  was  unsuccessful ; 
and  being  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  there  were  persons 
who  advised  him  to  throw  himself  upon  Abderahman's  mercy,  of 
whose  character  cruelty  made  no  part.  Abulaswad  had  felt  that 
his  mercy  was  cruelty;  the  choice  however  at  this  time  was  not  in 
his  power.  He  knew,  he  said,  what  must  be  the  issue  of  such  a 
contest,  but  in  his  situation  he  was  compelled  to  do  w^iatever  the 
meanest  fellow  in  his  company  thought  tit  to  suggest.  Yet  these 
men  had  the  virtue  of  fidelity,  and  none  was  found  to  betray  him, 
when  he  was  pursued  like  a  hunted  deer.  He  was  driven  into 
Algarve — escaped  from  the  Alcaides  of  Badajoz  and  Alcantara, 
and  withdrawing  secretly  from  the  handful  of  followers  who  still 
remained,  entered  Coria  alone.  There  he  was  concealed  awhile, 
but  thither  also  he  seems  to  have  been  tracked,  for  he  withdrew 
into  the  woods,  and  there,  says  the  historian,  lived  like  a  wolf  in 
solitude,  looking  back  upon  the  years  which  he  had  spent  in  cap- 
tivity and  darkness  as  a  time  of  comparative  happiness.  This 
mode  of  life  so  altered  his  appearance,  that  he  was  no  longer  in 
fear  of  being  recognized  ;  and,  therefore,  venturing  again  among 
his  fellow-creatures,  he  went  to  Alaria,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  there  were  still  friends  of  his  family ;  and  there,  about  a 
year  afterwards,  death  delivered  him  from  what  had  to  him  been 
indeed  a  miserable  w  orld. 

In  adventures  of  this  kind  our  feelings  are,  and  ought  to  be^ 
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always  uith  the  oppressed  and  suffering  party.  But  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  Abderahman  appears  like  a  Mahommedan 
despot,  for  he  was  not  more  vigorous  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining his  authority,  than  he  was  popular  for  the  general  equity 
and  beneficence  of  his  administration.  Aly  Ben  Mogueith,  the 
Waly  of  Cairoan,  invaded  Spain  with  an  African  army,  in  favour 
of  the  Abbasside  Caliphs:  he  was  defeated  and  slain;  and,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  people  of  Cairoan,  his  head,  one  morning,  was 
found  fastened  to  the  pillar  in  the  market-place  of  that  city,  with 
a  paper,  saying,  this  was  the  punishment  which  Abderahman  Ben 
Moavia  Ben  Ommeyah  inflicted  upon  such  rash  enemies  as  Aly 
Ben  Mosueith.  But  he  received  into  his  service  the  Africans  who 
escaped  from  the  defeat,  thereby  strengthening  hmiself ;  and  that 
he  might  have  a  preponderance  of  men  on  whose  attachment  he 
could  relv,  he  sent  emissaries  to  invite  from  Syria  the  surviving 
friends  of  his  house.  There  was  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  bene- 
volence, as  well  as  policy,  in  this.  When  Abderahman  con- 
demned Abulaswad  to  pine  in  confinement  and  darkness,  he  was 
made  cruel  by  what  appeared  to  him  the  necessity  of  self-preser- 
vation— fear  and  foresight  influenced  him;  a  man  of  sterner  cha- 
racter w  ould  have  ordered  the  youth  to  instant  execution.  But  if 
Abulaswad  had  trusted  to  his  compassionate  nature,  when  all 
other  hope  had  failed,  that  confidence  would  not  have  been  de- 
ceived; for  after  his  disappearance  from  the  scene,  a  remaining 
son  of  Jusufwas  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  in  chains  to  receive 
his  sentence:  the  prisoner  thre^v  himself  at  Abderahman's  feet, 
and  asked  for  mercy;  he  obtained  not  only  his  life,  but  honours 
and  possessions  suitable  to  his  former  rank,  and  the  king  had  in 
him,  from  that  time  forth,  a  faithful  subject.  Abderahman  felt 
himself  then  secure  in  his  dominions.  His  disposition  was  natu- 
rally affectionate  and  benevolent,  and  prosperity  and  power  did 
not  corrupt  it.  There  is  a  little  poem  of  his  addressed  to  the  first 
palm-tree  which  was  introduced  into  Spain,  and  which,  by  his 
command,  had  been  transplanted  in  its  full  growth  from  Africa 
to  the  garden  which  he  made  at  Cordoba.  This  poem,  the 
Arabian  historian  says,  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one;  it  repre- 
sent him,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  greatness,  regretting  the  scenes 
of  his  youth. 

"  Fair  palm-tree,  thou  also  art  a  stranger  here!  The  gentle  airs  of 
Algarbe  court  and  kiss  thee.  Thy  roots  are  fixed  in  a  fertile  soil;  thy 
head  is  erected  towards  Heaven :  but  tliou  too  wouldst  shed  tears  of  bit- 
terness, if,  like  me,  thou  couldst  look  back  !  But  thou  feelest  not,  as  I 
do,  the  calamities  of  fortune.  I  wept  under  the  palms  which  the  Forat 
waters,  when  my  unhappy  fate  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Abbasside  com- 
pelled rae  to  Ibrsake  what  I  so  dearly  loved.     The   trees  and   the  liver 
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have  forgotten  my  sorrows,  and  thou,  my  beloved  country,  retainest  no 
remembrance  of  me!     But  never  shall  I  cease  to  lament  for  thee  !'' 

While  Abderahman  cherished  thus  in  himself  those  better  feel- 
ings of  humanity  which  counteracted  the  heart-hardening  influ- 
ences of  his  situation,  he  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute 
to  the  security  or  improvement  of  his  kingdom.  He  erected  arse- 
nals in  the  sea-ports,  and  built  ships  that  the  coast  might  be  pro- 
tected by  a  maritime  force.  On  the  side  of  Leon  he  granted  peace 
to  the  Christians,  on  condition  of  their  paying  him  annually,  for 
five  years,  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold  and  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  the  same  number  of  good  horses,  the  same  number  of 
mules,  and  of  cuirasses,  swords  and  spears  one  thousand  each. 
Seiior  Conde  offers  some  objections  to  this  statement,  which  do 
not,  however,  necessarily  prove  any  thing  more  than  that  the  Ara- 
bian historian  must  have  modernized  the  earlier  author  whom  he 
appears  to  quote.  There  is  more  difticulty  in  discovering  where 
the  Spaniards  could  find  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  tri- 
bute; and  there  is  also  a  difticulty  in  reconciling  the  date  of  the 
Moorish  instrument  with  the  time  of  Aurelio's  reign,  by  whom  it 
was  that  peace  was  purchased.  A  curious  character  is  given  of 
the  Galicians,  who,  it  is  said,  were  mostly  infidel  fugitives 
from  other  parts  of  Spain  into  that  country,  where,  confiding  in  its 
strength,  they  refused  obedience  to  the  king.  **  They  are  Chris- 
tians, and  some  of  the  bravest  of  all  Afranc;  but  they  live  like 
wild  beasts :  they  never  wash  either  themselves  or  their  garments, 
nor  do  they  at  any  time  change  their  garments,  but  wear  them  till 
they  drop  oft;  and  they  enter  into  each  others  houses  without 
asking  leave."  Abderahman's  captains  are  said  to  have  brought 
back  much  spoil  and  many  captives  from  these  people.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  a  great  victory  for  their  King 
Fruela,  who,  according  to  their  account,  took  a  son  of  Abderah- 
man prisoner,  and  immediately  beheaded  him.  But  Abderahman 
could  have  had  no  son  old  enough  to  accompany  an  army  while 
Fruela  lived;  and  in  the  Spanish  account  there  is  the  extravagant 
exaggeration  of  computing  the  slain  Moors  at  fifty-four  thousand. 
Moreover,  it  appears  by  the  Moorish  historians,  that  Abderahman 
was  at  no  time  inclined  to  make  any  great  effort  against  the  Spa 
niards,  insomuch  that  an  attempt  was  made  upon  that  ground  to 
excite  an  insurrection  against  him  :  the  tenth  of  all  rents,  produce 
and  cattle,  it  was  said,  ought  not  to  be  rendered  unto  a  man  who 
employed  it  in  maintaining  his  own  authority  against  the  Caliphs 
of  the  East,  who  were  the  true  Commanders  of  the  Faithful.  But 
Abderahman's  disposition  was  not  warlike;  nor  were  his  ofiicers 
fond  of  a  war  in  which  great  danger  was  to  be  incurred,  great 
privations  to  be  endured,  great  difficulties  encountered,  little  to 
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be  gained  in  reputation,  and  nothing  in  plunder.  The  attempts 
which  they  made  in  the  Pyrenees  are  described  to  have  been  ob- 
stinate, and  confessed  to  have  been  unavailing ;  the  Mussulmen 
wear\ing  themselves,  it  is  said,  with  following,  among  rocks  and 
precipices,  wild  men,  who  were  clothed  in  bear-skins,  were  armed 
with  pikes  and  bills,  and  had  nothing  but  their  arms  to  lose. 

When  the  Moors  tirst  entered  Spain,  they  were  astonished  at 
the  grandeur  of  the  bridges  over  the  Guadiana  and  the  Tagus. 
They  had  never  before,  their  historian  says,  seen  edifices  of  such 
masnificence  as  these  which  were  the  work  of  the  ancient  Jonios, 
but  which  seemed  rather  to  have  been  erected  by  divine  Genii, 
than  by  the  labour  of  mortal  men.  Hitherto  the  conquerors  had 
been  employed  in  destroying  what  vestiges  of  early  civilization 
they  found,  not  in  constructing  monuments  of  their  own  dominion. 
Jusuf  afforded  the  only  exception  ;  for  he  restored  the  old  mili- 
tary roads  from  Andalusia  to  Toledo,  Merida,  Lisbon,  Astorga, 
Zaragoza  and  Tarragona,  and  repaired  the  bridges  ;  allotting  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  the  mosques,  a  third  part  of  the  provincial 
revenues.  But  when  Abderahman  found  himself  in  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  that  peace  which  had  always  been  his  heart's  desire, 
he  began  to  embellish  the  city  of  Cordoba,  which  he  had  chosen 
for  his  capital.  It  is  said  that  he  himself  planned  the  Great 
Mosque,  intending  that  it  should  surpass  in  splendour  that  which 
the  enemy  of  his  house  had  erected  in  his  new  city  of  Bagdad, 
that  it  should  equal  the  one  at  Jerusalem,  and  resemble  that  at 
Damascus,— -the  scene  of  his  youth,  to  which  his  imagination  so 
frequently  recurred.  Large  sums  were  expended  upon  this 
magnificent  edifice,  and  in  the  endowment  of  schools  and  hos- 
pitals connected  with  it.  Abderahman  himself,  as  an  act  of 
meritorious  piety,  worked  an  hour  every  day  at  the  building,  little 
dreaming  that  this  great  and  durable  monument  of  his  taste,  his 
splendour,  and  his  devotion,  was  destined  long  to  outlast  the 
Moorish  empire  in  Spain,  as  a  Christian  cathedral.  *'  When  he 
was  in  his  sixtieth  year  he  w^ent,"  says  the  Moorish  historian,  "  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  exchanging  the  palaces  of  this  perishable  world 
for  the  eternal  mansions  of  another  life."  In  appointing  Hixem 
for  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  two  elder  sons,  he  gave  a 
last  proof  of  that  benevolence  which  was  in  him  a  principle  as 
well  as  a  feeling,  the  declared  motive  for  this  preference  being 
that  there  was  more  gentleness  of  temper  and  rectitude  of  mind  in 
Hixem  than  in  his  brothers, — an  opinion  which  was  fully  justified 
by  events.  Hixem  obtained  from  his  subjects  the  honourable 
appellation  of  Aladil,  the  Just,  and  El  Radhi,  the  Benignant. 
He  inherited  other  of  his  father's  good  qualities,  his  love  of  lite- 
rature, his  talent  in  composition,  his  delight  in  rural  enjoyments, 
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and  his  devotion,  which  led  him  also  to  bestow  a  portion  of  per- 
sonal labour  every  day  upon  the  great  Mosque:  it  was  completed 
in  his  reign ;  and  perhaps  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  of 
Romish  worship  which  have  been  performed  there  since  its 
second  consecration,  have  been  less  impressive  than  the  effect  of 
the  four  thousand  seven  hundred  lamps  which  illuminated  it  at 
evening  service,  when  there  was  no  tinsel,  and  frippery,  and  pup- 
petry, to  debase  the  structure.  Hixem's  charity  extended  to  the 
poor  of  all  religions:  he  ransomed  the  Mussulmen  who  were  in 
captivity,  and  he  made  provision  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  wars,  which  he  carried  on  zealously  and 
vigorously  against  the  Christians,  both  on  the  side  of  Galicia  and 
of  the  Pyrenees.  His  letters,  proclaiming  a  holy  war,  were  read 
from  the  pulpits  in  all  the  mosques  of  Spain,  and  all  true  believers 
were  required  either  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  supply  arms  and 
horses,  or  to  contribute  with  their  alms,  that  so  they  might  be 
made  partakers  of  the  abundant  and  unspeakable  rewards  assured 
to  those  who  should  assist  in  so  meritorious  an  enterprize.  The 
Crusade  is  but  a  Christian  name  for  an  invention  borrowed  from 
the  Mahommedans,  when  the  condition  of  Europe  and  of  Chris- 
tendom required  that  their  own  devices  should  be  turned  against 
them,  and  that  one  principle  of  warlike  fanaticism  should  be 
brought  into  action  against  another.  In  the  course  of  this  war, 
the  mildness  and  humanity  which  distinguished  Hixem  were  not 
found  in  his  generals.  At  Gerona,  by  their  own  account,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants,  and  at  Narbonne 
they  made  so  dreadful  a  carnage,  that  the  historian  says,  **  God 
alone,  who  created  those  who  were  slain,  can  tell  their  amount." 
The  barbarians  of  Takerno,  as  certain  Spaniards  are  called,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  otf  the  yoke ;  so  many  of  them  were  slain 
that  their  country  was  depopulated,  and  the  numerous  prisoners 
who  were  taken  were  nailed  to  stakes. 

Hixem  had  been  advised  to  buy  an  estate  near  his  favourite 
garden,  because  it  was  a  valuable  property;  but  not  being  like 
Ahab,  desirous  of  the  purchase,  he  composed  a  poem  in  reply  to 
the  advice. — 

''  A  free  and  liberal  hand  is  the  glory  of  nobility :  great  souls  disdain 
to  grasp  at  interest.  I  love  the  solitude  of  flowery  gardens,  1  love  the 
air  of  the  open  country.  I  covet  not  villages.  God  hath  given  unto  me 
only  that  I  may  give  again.  In  time  of  peace  I  dip  my  open  hand  in 
the  ocean  of  beneficence  :  in  time  of  war  I  bathe  my  strong  right-arm 
in  a  sea  of  blood.  And  ceasing  to  contemplate  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
and  the  destinies  of  meuj  I  take,  as  occasion  requires,  the  pen  or  the 
sword." 

While  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  an  astrologer  warned  him 
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to  employ  the  short  remainder  of  his  days  in  preparing  for  eter- 
nity, declaring,  when  he  was  pressed  to  explain  the  motives  for 
such  a  warning,  that  the  king  would  die  within  two  years,  for  so 
it  was  written  in  the  stars.  It  is  said  that  Hixem,  being  a  wise 
and  learned  man,  and  free  from  popular  superstitions,  was  no 
believer  in  astrology.  But  the  verses  which  have  just  been  quoted 
imply  a  belief  in  it,  and  that  belief  belongs  both  to  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  faith  of  the  Mussulmen.  He  manifested  no  dis- 
turbance at  the  declaration,  nor  any  displeasure,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, ordered  the  astrologer  to  be  rewarded  with  a  new  robe ; 
and  he  went  on  with  the  amusement  in  which  he  happened  to  be 
engaged,  after  which  he  heard  the  singers,  and  played  chess  as 
usual,  frequently  however  repeating  "  My  hope  is  in  God,  and  in 
him  alone  do  I  trust."  Without  delay  he  nominated  Alhakem, 
his  son,  to  be  his  successor,  who  was  proclaimed  accordingly, 
and  received  homage  from  the  chief  persons  of  the  state.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  Hixem  felt  that  he  was  stricken  for 
death ;  and  he  then  gave  his  son  the  advice  which,  according  to 
some  writers,  he  himself  had  received  from  his  father,  bidding 
him  always  remember  that  it  is  God  who  disposeth  of  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  giveth  or  taketh  them  away,  as  it  to  him 
seems  best. 

"  Since,  then,"  said  he,  "  God  in  his  bounty  has  entrusted  thee  with 
kingly  power,  do  thou  perform  his  will ;  which  performance  consists  in 
doing  right  to  all  men,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  are  dependant 
upon  thee,  for  all  are  the  creatures  of  God.  Punish,  without  remission, 
the  officers  who  oppress  thy  people  with  arbitrary  exactions.  Rule  thy 
troops  with  gentleness  and  firmness,  when  at  any  time  necessity  may 
compel  thee  to  take  arms  ;  let  them  be  the  defenders,  not  the  destroyers 
of  the  land  J  be  careful  therefore  to  make  them  contented,  and  disap- 
point them  not  in  thy  promises.  Seek  always  to  obtain  the  good-will 
of  the  people,  for  their  good-will  is  the  security  of  the  state,  their  fear  is 
its  danger,  their  hatred  is  its  certain  ruin." 

Such  advice,  when  addressed  to  Alhakem,  was  like  the  good  seed 
which  fell  upon  a  rock,  for  it  found  a  stony  heart.  One  of  his 
Walis,  to  take  vengeance  for  a  popular  commotion  at  Toledo, 
invited  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  to  meet  the  king's  son  at 
a  banquet.  As  they  entered  they  were  led  to  the  vaults  of  the 
palace,  where  one  deep  and  wide  grave  had  been  prepared  for 
their  bodies,  and  in  the  morning  their  heads  were  exposed  to  the 
people  !  Whether  the  numbers  were  four  hundred  or  five  thousand 
(for  thus  widely  the  statements  differ),  the  character  of  the  act  is 
the  same:  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  Mahommedan  government;  but 
there  is  a  human  feeling  which  makes  the  Mahommedan  historians 
sometimes  sensible  of  the  atrocities  which  they  record,  and  in  thii 
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case  the  Moorish  writer  observes  with  satisfaction,  that  the  pro- 
moters of  this  wickedness  did  not  long  survive.     A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  Alhakem  because  of  his  cruelty  ;  for,  spending 
his  days  and  nights  in  voluptuousness,  he  only  remembered  that 
he  was  a  king,  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  blood :   it  was  also  matter 
of  reproach  against  him,  that  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with 
the  Christians  of  Galicia.     The  secret  was  revealed  to  him,  and 
in  the  third  watch  of  the  night  three  hundred  heads,  warm  from 
the  scimitar,  were  placed   before  him  on  the  carpet  of  his  apart- 
ment !     His  father,  and  his  father's  father,  had  needed  no  guards 
for  their  protection,  being  secured  by  the  love  and  reverence  of 
their  subjects.     Alhakem  had  a  force  of  5000  men  to  protect  him, 
and  all  were  strangers ;   3000  being  Andalusian  Christians,  the 
remainder  Slavonians, — probably  Albanians,  a  race  of  men  who 
were  in  great  esteem  for  their  personal  appearance,  their  courage 
and  their  fidelity.     A  duty  upon  certain  goods  was  levied  at  the 
gates  for  the  payment  of  these  guards:  this  occasioned  discon- 
tent ;  the  collectors  were  insulted  and  set  at  defiance ;  ten  ring- 
leaders in  the  riot  were  apprehended,  and  Alhakem  ordered  them 
to  be  nailed  to  stakes.     A  crowd  assembled  in  the  great  market- 
place to  behold  this  abominable  execution ;  a  soldier  wounded 
one  of  the  people,  accidentally  it  is  said,  but  an  uproar  arose  in 
consequence,  and  the  mob  attacked  such  of  the  obnoxious  troops 
as  happened  to  be  upon  the  spot,  killed  many  of  them,  and  pur- 
sued the  rest  to  the  very  gates  of  the  palace.     Upon  this  Alhakem, 
deaf  to  the  advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  armed  himself,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  horse-guards  sallied  upon  the  people,  who  were  pre- 
sently routed,  trampled   under  the  horses'  feet,   and  cut  down. 
Three  hundred  were  taken,  and  these  miserable  wretches  were 
nailed  to  stakes  in  a  row  along  the  banks  of  the  river.     As  the  dis- 
turbance had  originated  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Cordoba,  that 
part  of  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage  for  three  days,  no  other 
restriction  being  laid  upon  the  soldiers  than  that  they  were  not  to 
outrage  the  women.     At  the  expiration  of  that  time  Alhakem 
ordered   the  whole  suburb  to  be  destroyed  and  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  drove  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  into  exile,  giving 
them  their  lives  only  upon  this  condition.     Some  of  the  exiles  took 
refuge  in  Toledo  and  the  surrounding  country,  throwing  them- 
selves upon   the  compassion  of  their  own  countrymen.     Eight 
thousand  families  were  received  at  Fez,  then  a  new  city,  where  a 
distinct  part  of  the  city  was  allotted  them.     Fifteen  thousand  men 
having  landed  in  Barbary,  made  their  way  to  Egypt,  and  appeared 
before  Alexandria :  being  refused  admittance,  they  forced  an  en- 
trance, made    a   great  slaughter  of  the   inhabitants,  and   kept 
possession  of  the  city  as  masters,  till  the  Governor  of  Egypt 
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made  terms  with  them,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
induced  them  to  depart,  and  settle  themselves  in  some  one  of  the 
Greek  Islands.  They  made  choice  of  Crete,  which,  being  thinly 
peopled,  was  easily  won :  there  they  established  themselves,  and 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty  vessels  infested  the  other  islands  and  the 
coast  of  Greece.  Having  thus  acquired  great  wealth,  the  desire 
arose  of  returning  to  their  own  country;  but  their  leaders,  wisely 
fearing  to  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  a  frantic  tyrant,  from 
whom  they  had  once  escaped,  put  an  end  to  this  project  by 
burning  the  ships. 

Alhakem  had  his  earthly  punishment.  An  access  of  frenzy, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  hurried  him  into  this  wickedness,  and  when 
his  vengeance  was  satiated,  he  was  seized  with  remorse,  and  fell 
into  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  accompanied  with  continual 
fever,  and  with  that  kind  of  delirium  which  has  its  origin  in 
a  troubled  conscience.  Like  Charles  IX.  after  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the  sound  of 
arms  and  the  cries  of  the  dying :  frequently  he  called  up  his 
slaves  in  alarm  at  midnight,  summoned  his  Cadies  and  Wazirs, 
or  sent  for  singers  and  musicians  to  save  him  from  his  own 
thoughts  and  imaginations.  In  his  calmer  intervals  he  composed 
poems,  which  are  said  to  be  full  of  vivid  imagery,  and  to  express 
great  feeling.  Four  years  he  survived  in  this  state,  and  the  agony 
of  his  repentance  has  availed  on  earth  to  redeem  his  memory 
from  the  execration  which  would  else  always  have  attended  it. 
His  son,  Abderahman  II.  who  succeeded,  is  described  as  intre- 
pid and  stern  in  war,  benign  and  merciful  in  peace,  of  excellent 
parts  and  admirable  learning,  and  skilled  in  composing  verses 
with  all  the  precision  of  metrical  science.  He,  it  is  said,  com- 
pleted the  glory  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain,  and  eclipsed  his 
predecessors  both  in  greatness  of  mind  and  in  magnificence.  He 
established  it  as  a  general  law  in  his  dominions,  that  sons  should 
inherit  the  whole  property  of  their  fathers.  From  the  connexion 
in  which  this  fact  is  introduced,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pro- 
perty of  persons  holding  appointments  under  the  government,  fell 
to  the  crown  at  their  decease,  but  there  is  nothing  in  these  volumes 
to  explain  what  had  been  the  general  custom.  Widows  were  to 
retain  their  dower  and  other  allowances,  and  might  dispose  of  the 
third  part  by  will.  The  magnificence  of  Abderahman's  reign 
arose  in  part  from  policy;  we  are  told  that  he  built  mosques 
and  palaces  in  various  cities,  and  constructed  other  public  works, 
for  the  sake  of  employing  and  maintaining  the  poor.  He  ap- 
pointed also  a  Captain  of  the  Roads  in  every  province,  with 
a  certain  number  of  couriers  under  him,  that  the  government  des- 
patches might  be  expedited  throughout  his  dominions.     After 
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reigning  one  and  thirty  years  he  departed  in  peace,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Cordoba  and  of  the  adjoining  country  followed  his  funeral, 
lamenting  him  like  a  father.  Thus  the  Moorish  historians  relate 
the  death  of  Abderahman  II.,  noticing  that  his  illness  was  of 
some  days'  continuance,  and  that  through  its  whole  progress  the 
placid  equanimity  of  his  character  remained  unaltered.  The 
Spaniards  say  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  and  he  went 
immediately  to  burn  in  hell ;  and  they  say  this  not  as  if  he  went 
into  that  simple  fire  everlasting  which,  according  to  their  charita- 
ble creed,  is  appointed  for  all  Mahommedans,  however  sincere  their 
piety  and  excellent  their  lives,  but  into  that  degree  of  high  pressure 
which  was  due  to  him  as  an  especial  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the 
Christian  faith.  This  relates  to  a  very  curious  episode  in  the 
history  of  Spain,  which  in  some  of  the  Spanish  historians  occu- 
pies a  considerable  space,  but  to  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  in  the  Moorish  writers  whom  Coiide  has  followed. 

The  Muzarabic  Christians  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  tolera- 
tion than  is  allowed  by  the  Mahommedans  to  any  of  their  Chris- 
tian subjects  in  other  parts.  They  had  their  own  governor  at 
Cordoba,  with  the  title  of  Count,  as  in  the  time  of  the  VVisigoths, 
though  with  a  more  limited  jurisdiction,  causes  of  importance 
being  reserved  for  the  Moorish  tribunals.  They  had  their  bishops 
and  inferior  clergy  through  as  many  grades  as  were  found  con- 
venient ;  their  double  monasteries  of  monks  and  nuns,  separated, 
but  in  contiguous  buildings ;  there  was  no  restriction  upon  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  their  church  bells  chimed  for  convoking 
them  to  the  service  as  when  they  were  an  independent  people. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  Moorish  kings  employed  Christians  as 
their  guards ;  they  had  them  among  their  pages,  and  employed 
them  both  in  civil  and  military  offices  of  trust.  Hixem  made  a 
law  that  all  the  iSIuzarabes  should  use  the  Arabic  language,  and 
no  other,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  There  was  so  much 
obvious  advantage  in  their  adoption  of  the  common  speech,  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  necessity  for  enforcing  this  law,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  few  who  wrote  continued  to  compose 
in  Latin.  But  the  great  body  became  Moors  in  their  tongue,  and 
in  many  of  their  customs.  It  was  even  not  unusual  for  them  to 
circumcise  their  children,  a  conformity  for  which  no  other  reason 
can  be  assigned  than  the  desire  men  have  to  conform  to  any  pre- 
vailing custom  when  they  can,  a  motive  which  must  have  led  the 
Mahommedans  themselves  to  adopt  this  rite ;  for  it  is  no  where 
enjoined  in  the  Koran.  Intermarriages  were  frequent.  The 
Mahommedan  scruples  not  in  any  country  at  taking  a  Christian 
for  his  concubine  or  his  wife,  the  Prophet  having  declared  that 
women  and  perfumes  were  created   for  the  gratification  of  men  ; 
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but  the  Christian  who  intrigues  with  a  Mahommedan  woman, 
must,  if  he  be  detected,  either  forfeit  his  life  or  renounce  his  reli- 
gion. The  more  tolerant  practice  which  prevailed  in  Spain,  was 
a  good  effect  growing  out  of  one  of  the  ill  usages  of  war.  Even 
in  the  height  of  their  power  the  Spanish  Moors  could  not  attach 
the  same  notion  of  degradation  or  profanation  to  such  connexions, 
because  a  female  captive  was  liable  to  be  made  the  mistress  of 
him  into  whose  power  she  fell  by  the  chance  of  war,  or  by  pur- 
chase from  the  captor :  there  were  obvious  reasons  therefore  for 
acknowledging  the  validity  of  a  legitimate  union ;  moreover  inter- 
marriages sometimes  took  place  between  the  royal  families  of  the 
opposite  religions,  and  they  could  not  with  decency  be  prohibited 
to  the  people. 

Nevertheless,  although  in  individuals  private  attachments  and 
social  ties,  and  sometimes  also  humaner  and  more  generous  prin- 
ciples prevailed  over  national  and  religious  animosity,  there 
existed  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  on  both  sides  a  bitter  feeling 
of  rooted  intolerance.  The  vulgar  Moors  manifested  that  sort  of 
temper  which  the  Mahommedans  in  their  own  country  indulge  at 
this  day  when  they  so  heartily  bestow  upon  a  Christian  the  appella- 
tion of  Dog  and  Unbeliever.  They  fancied  themselves  detiled  if 
they  touched  even  the  garment  of  a  Christian,  There  were  many 
who  stopped  their  ears  when  the  church  bells  were  ringing,  to  mark 
their  abhorrence  of  the  worship.,  and  their  repugnance  to  what 
they  deemed  an  impious  toleration  of  idolatry.  Frequently  they 
insulted  the  clergy  in  the  streets  of  Cordoba ;  and  when  a  Chris- 
tian funeral  was  passing,  they  threw  stones  and  filth  at  the  mourn- 
ers and  attendants,  and  uttered  imprecations  against  the  dead. 
In  the  best  age  of  the  Moors,  under  their  most  liberal  and  bene- 
ficent kings,  and  in  the  very  seat  of  government,  the  Muzarabes 
were  subjected  to  these  indignities.  Such  provocations  were  not 
needed  for  exasperating  in  them  a  feeling  which  was  already  but 
too  strong.  The  details  of  the  tragedy  which  ensued  are  as  au- 
thentic as  they  are  curious,  coming  from  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  the  other  deeply  concerned  in  the  events, 
and  finally  involved  in  the  catastrophe. 

There  was  a  certain  abbot  in  Cordoba,  whose  name  was  Spe- 
raindeo,  or  Hope-in-God,  names  in  the  taste  of  Praise-God 
Barebones  and  his  brethren  being  as  common  in  some  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders  as  they  were  among  the  saints  of  the  great  rebellion. 
The  word  abbot,  in  that  age  and  country,  signified  a  parochial 
priest,  as  well  as  the  principal  of  a  monastery ;  and  it  is  not 
known  in  which  relation  it  is  applied  to  Speraindeo.  Churches 
were  then  the  only  schools ;  and  as  a  teacher  and  author,  he  is 
said  to  have  *'  dulcified  all  Betica  with  the  rivulets  of  his  wisdom." 
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No  drop  of  these  saccharine  streams  has  descended  to  posterity, 
bnt  he  had  two  remarkable  men  for  pupils,  whose  writings  have 
survived  and  are  curious  monuments  of  the  ninth  century.  They 
were  Eulogius  and  Alvarus  Cordubensis.  The  former  name 
stands  as  that  of  a  saint  and  martyr  in  the  Romish  Kalendar, 
honours  which  he  obtained  by  the  part  which  he  sustained,  "  doing 
or  suffering"  in  the  events  which  are  now  to  be  related.  His 
works  were  first  published  by  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  and  afterward 
by  Scotus,  in  his  Hispania  Illustrata.  The  works  of  the  latter 
had  been  seen  by  Morales,  but  remained  in  manuscript  till  they 
were  edited  by  Florez  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  Espaiia  Sa- 
grada. 

Speraindeo  was  versed  in  the  scriptures,  and  in  that  study  his 
pupils  were  trained.  They  were  in  a  school  of  patience,  but  not 
of  meekness  :  the  patience  was  of  that  kind  which  is  at  this  day 
recommended  to  all  travellers  in  that  country,  paciencia porfuerza  ; 
and  discretion  he  was  not  likely  to  teach  them,  for  he  had  com- 
posed a  treatise  against  the  Mahommedan  religion,  which  exposed 
him  to  death  if  it  had  been  discovered.  From  the  ^^l•itings  both 
of  Eulogius  and  Alvar  it  appears  that  the  Muzarabes  were  not 
less  intolerant  in  their  feelings  than  the  Moors ;  being  the  weaker 
party,  their  imprecations  were  not  loud  but  deep.  The  grand- 
father of  Eulogius  used  to  stop  his  ears  as  piously  when  the  crier 
from  the  mosque  summoned  the  Faithful  to  their  prayers,  as  the 
Moors  deafened  themselves  when  the  bells  chimed  for  church  ;  and 
he  accompanied  the  action  with  a  supplication  from  the  Psalms, 
**  Hold  not  thy  tongue,  O  God ;  keep  not  still  silence  :  refrain  not 
thyself,  O  God  :  for  lo  thine  enemies  make  a  murmuring,  and  they 
that  hate  thee  have  lift  up  their  head !"  Eulogius  inherited  this 
feeling.  He  says  it  were  better  to  die  than  endure  the  state  of 
oppression  under  which  they  existed.  And  his  friend  Alvar  curses 
Meroz,  just  as  Meroz  used  to  be  cursed  by  the  Parliamentary 
preachers.  Both  Moors  and  Christians  are  alike  inexcusable, 
•upon  their  own  ground  of  faith,  for  their  utter  want  of  charity 
toward  each  other ;  but  unhappily  each  regarded  the  other's  reli- 
gion only  in  that  point  of  view  which  justified  a  strong  dislike. 
The  Christians  (as  these  documents  show)  looked  to  the  shame- 
less impurity  of  Mahommed's  life,  and  the  license  which  had  in 
consequence  been  given  to  his  followers,  and  taken  by  them  in 
its  utmost  extent.  The  Moors  were  shocked  at  image  worship, 
and  what  a  Jesuit  has  well  called  the  Marian  religion. 

In  the  early  part  of  Abderahman  H.'s  reign,  two  Christians 
had  been  put  to  death  in  Cordoba  for  their  faith.  Speraindeo 
wrote  an  account  of  their  martyrdom,  but  it  perished  with  his 
other  writings,   and   therefore   nothing   of   the  circumstances  is 
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known.     Some  five-and-tvventy  years  afterwards  certain  Moors 
of  Cordoba  conversing  with  a  priest  whose  name  was  Perfectus, 
questioned  him  concerning  the  grounds  of  his  own  religion,  and 
of  his  objections  to  theirs.     The  priest  entered  readily  upon  the 
former  subject,  but  demurred  at  the  latter,  lest  he  should  offend 
against  the  laws ;  they  however  assured  him  that  conversing  as 
they  were  with  confidential  freedom,  he  might  say  what  he  pleased 
safely  ;  and  upon  this  encouragement  he  ventured  to  argue  against 
their  faith,  and   represent  their   Prophet  as   an  impostor.     His 
argument  was  directed  against  Mahommed's  personal  vices,  and 
he  urged   it  in  a  strain  such   as  is   found  in  Alvar's  works,  and 
which  probably  both  derived  from  Speraindeo's  treatise :  it  was 
less  likely  to  persuade  the  Moors  than  to  irritate  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  left  so  rankling  a  resentment  that,  seeing  him  some  few 
days  afterwards  accidentally  in  the  streets,  they  raised  a  cry  against 
him  as  one  who  had  blasphemed  the  Prophet,  and  hurried  him 
before  a  judge  to  receive  sentence.     His  courage  failed  at  this 
unexpected  accusation,  and  he  denied  the  charge.     He  was  how- 
ever sent  to  prison  and  put  in  chains,  there,  it  is  said  by  Eulogius, 
to  remain  till  the  end  of  Ramadan,  and  then  on  the  great  Feast  of 
breaking  the  Fast,  to  be  put  to  death  as  an  acceptable  victim.     Al- 
var  merely  says  that  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  this  is  more  consist- 
ent with  the  character  of  Abderahman's  government,  and  its  con- 
duct throughout  these  transactions.     There  was  probably  a  wish  to 
save  him.     But  when  Perfectus  was  left  to  take  counsel  with  his 
own  heart  in  solitude,  he  felt  an  unendurable  shame  and  remorse 
for  having  attempted  to  save  himself  by  a  denial  of  the  truth ;  and 
overcoming   all   weakness,  he   declared  that  he  had  uttered  the 
words  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  repeat 
and  to  enforce  them,  and  should  rejoice  to  suffer  death  in  such  a 
cause.     After  this  he  was  detained  some  months  in  prison  till  the 
festival,  a  delay  which  could  only  have  been  ordered  in  the  expec-. 
tation  that  he  might  be  induced  to  save  his  life  by  renouncing  his 
religion.     The  day  came,  he  continued  resolute,  and  was  beheaded, 
denouncing  with  his  last  breath  eternal  torments,  not  to  the  false 
Prophet  alone,  but  to  all   who  believed  in  him.     Here  was  the 
zeal  and  the  courage  of  a  Christian  martyr,  but  not  the  meek- 
ness !  and  Eulogius  was  so  thoroughly  possessed  by  the  same  un- 
charitable spirit,  that  he  represents  the  fate  of  two  wealthy  Moors 
who  were  drowned  that  day  in  returning  home  down  the  Guadal- 
quivir after  attending  the  mosque,  as  an  act  of  God's  immediate 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  Perfectus,  nt  non  esset  vacua  Scrip- 
tura  quce,  dicity  Ego  Dominus  dabo  impios  pro  morte  tua  et  divi- 
tes  pro  sepultnrd  tua, .  .the  most  perverse  application  that  ever  has 
been  made  of  this  important  and  prophetic  text ! 
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The  temper  of  the  Moorish  judge  was  farther  evinced  by  am 
incident  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  death  of  Perfectus. 
One  Juan,  a  Muzarabic  tradesman,  had,  according  to  Eulogius, 
excited  the  envy  of  the  Moors  by  his  success  in  trade,  and  was  for 
no  other  reason  charged  by  them  with  dishonesty  in  his  dealings. 
While  this  charge  was  pending,  they  reproached  him  one  day  with 
speaking  lightly  of  their  Prophet,  and  swearing  by  him  sometimes, 
not  less  in  mockery  of  their  faith  than  for  tlie  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing those  who  were  not  aware  that  they  were  bargaining  with  a 
Christian.  This  reproach  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  "  Cursed  be 
he  who  wishes  to  name  your  Prophet !"  and  for  these  words  he 
was  carried  before  the  Cadi  on  a  capital  charge  of  blasphemy. 
Juan  denied  the  blasphemy;  wkI  the  Cadi,  affecting,  it  is  said, 
to  show  himself  mercifully  inclined,  pronounced  that  the  evidence 
was  not  sufficient  for  convicting  him  upon  the  capital  charge,  but 
sentenced  him  to  receive  live  hundred  stripes,  and  to  be  paraded 
through  the  city  on  an  ass,  with  his  face  toward  the  animal's  tail, 
and  a  crier  before  him  to  proclaim  that  thus  it  should  be  done  to 
any  Christian  who  presumed  to  mock  at  the  Prophet  or  his  reli- 
gion. The  Cadi  and  the  Moors  evidently  regarded  the  man  as 
a  fraudulent  tradesman,  who  deceived  his  customers  by  taking 
Mahommed's  name  in  vain ;  but  the  Christians  considered  him  as 
a  confessor  for  his  sufferings,  and  this  circumstance  increased  the 
emotion  among  them  which  the  fate  of  Perfectus  had  excited. 
There  was  a  monk,  by  name  Isaac,  residing  in  the  monastery  of 
Tabanos,  about  two  leagues  from  Cordoba,  which  one  of  his  kins- 
men had  built,  endowed,  and  peopled  with  his  relations.  This 
Isaac,  according  to  Eulogius,  spoke  three  times  before  he  was 
born ;  but  his  mother  was  every  time  so  much  alarmed  at  this 
extraordinary  occurrence,  that  she  could  not  understand  one  word 
of  what  he  said, . .  most  unfortunately,  considering  how  good  an 
opportunity  was  lost  for  determining  the  .famous  question,  of 
which  a  very  unsatisfactory  solution  was  afforded  by  the  well-known 
experiment  of  King  Psammetichus.  He  received  his  name  also, 
upon  the  same  authority,  in  mysterious  typification  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  was  to  offer ;  and  he  had  been  seen  in  a  vision  to  take  in 
his  hands  a  ball  of  fire  which  descended  from  heaven,  and  to  swallow 
it, ..with  such  an  unhappy  and  invincible  propensity  to  fable  and 
falsehood  have  the  writers  of  the  Romish  Church  been  possessed, 
even  when  they  had  facts  of  the  most  serious  and  curious  kind  to 
relate  !  Isaac  being  well  versed  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  moreover 
a  person  of  good  extraction  and  considerable  wealth,  held  the  high 
office  of  Receiver  General  in  Cordoba,  before  he  thought  proper 
to  forsake  the  world  and  retire  to  what  may  be  called  the  family 
convent.     But  thither  the  news  of  Cordoba  followed  him ;  and 
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the  story  of  Father  Perfect's  martyrdom  produced  in  him  the 
desire  and  then  the  determination  of  aspiring  to  the  same  reward 
in  heaven  and  the  same  renown  on  earth.  I'o  Cordoba  therefore 
he  went,  and  presenting  himself  before  the  Cadi,  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  embrace  the  Mahonnnedan  religion,  if  the  judge  would 
give  him  an  account  of  it,  and  instruct  him  therein.  The  Cadi, 
though  the  matter  was  somewhat  extra-official,  consented  with 
great  good  will,  and  indulged  him  w'ith  a  summary  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Saving  Religion,  as  they  had  been  revealed  to 
Mahommed,  and  through  him  to  mankind.  The  greatest  conflict 
with  himself  which  Isaac  endured,  must  have  been  while  he  listened 
to  this  discourse.  When  it  was  ended,  he  replied  in  a  vehement 
tone,  to  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  the  Cadi,  *'  The  wretch  lied 
in  all  this !  The  Devil  possessed  him,  and  therefore  he  taught  a 
devilish  doctrine,  which  will  carry  all  who  believe  it  to  hell,  where 
he  himself  is !"  The  Cadi  at  this  so  far  forgot  himself  that  in  the 
impulse  of  his  anger  he  struck  the  fanatical  monk,  for  which  the 
elder  Moors  who  were  present  reproved  him,  aiKi  reminded  him 
that  by  their  law  no  previous  punishment  ought  ever  to  be  inflicted 
upon  a  person  who  must  be  condemned  to  suffer  death.  He 
then  told  the  monk  that  either  he  was  stricken  with  madness,  or 
drunk  with  wine,  to  come  thus  insanely  and  provoke  the  certain 
penalty  of  death :  and  Isaac,  who  protested  that  he  was  in  his 
perfect  senses,  and  desired  only  to  teach  them  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  die  for  so  doing,  was  sent  to  prison  while  Abderahman 
was  informed  of  the  proceedings.  Abderahman  ordered  the  monk 
to  immediate  execution :  he  was  beheaded  accordingly,  and  his 
body  was  suspended  from  a  stake  by  the  feet  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Sancho,  a  native  of  that  city  which  after- 
wards gave  name  to  the  Albigenses,  presented  himself  to  suffer 
death  in  the  same  cause.  He  was  a  youth  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  for  his  prepossessing  appearance  had  been  placed 
in  the  palace,  there  to  be  educated  for  preferment.  His  wish 
was  gratified  without  delay :  he  suffered  as  Isaac  had  done,  and 
was  exposed  afterwards  in  like  manner  beside  his  body.  This 
was  a  case  in  which  a  reasonable  and  virtuous  motive  may  be 
imagined ;  but  the  desire  of  martyrdom  had  now  become  conta- 
gious, as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  Sancho's  execution  took 
place  on  a  Friday,  and  on  the  Monday  following  six  aspirants  for 
the  palm  offered  themselves,  the  aged  founder  of  the  Monastery 
of  Tabanos  at  their  head  :  three  of  them  were  monks,  but  not  of 
his  monastery ;  the  others  were  a  priest  and  a  deacon.  They 
were  come,  they  said,  to  say  and  maintain  all  that  their  sainted 
brethren  Isaac   and  Sancho  had   maintained   and  said  :  and  lest 
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this  should  not  be  sufficient  to  ensure  their  condemnation,  they 
declared  that  Mahommed  was  an  impostor,  and  that  the  religion 
which  he  taught  was  accursed.  The  old  man,  as  the  apparent 
leader  of  this  party,  was  scourged,  in  violation  of  the  law,  before 
he  was  ordered  to  execution ;  they  were  then  beheaded :  their 
bodies  were  exposed  for  some  days,  and  then  with  those  of  their 
predecessors  they  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, that  no  trace  of  them  might  remain. 

Prodigies  now  begin  to  be  interwoven  with  the  relation  of 
these  events ;  but  they  are  such  prodigies  as  the  circumstances 
might  well  occasion ;  and  although  merely  natural,  may,  with 
perfect  good  faith,  have  been  believed  and  represented  to  be  mi- 
raculous. A  monk  of  Tabanos,  taking  his  usual  repose  at  noon, 
after  having  performed  mass,  saw  in  his  sleep  a  beautiful  child 
approach  him  from  the  east,  (the  quarter  in  which  heaven  was 
supposed  to  be)  with  a  scroll  of  paper,  beautifully  written,  in  his 
hand  ;  it  contained  these  words,  '*  Even  as  our  father  Abraham 
offered  Isaac  his  son  in  sacrifice  to  God,  so  now  hath  the  holy 
martyr  Isaac  offered  sacrifice  for  the  monks,  his  brethren,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  When  he  had  read  this,  the  monk  awoke 
from  his  dream,  and  presently  there  came  a  messenger  from  the 
city,  with  tidings  that  their  Abbot,  and  his  five  companions  in 
martyrdom,  had  received  their  crown.  This  vision  led  to  no  con- 
sequences, except  that  it  increased  the  agitation  and  excitement 
which  now  prevailed  among  the  Muzarabes  far  and  near.  But 
there  was  a  deacon  iu  Cordoba,  Sisenand  by  name,  a  native  of 
Bej^,  who  fancied  that  two  of  these  martyrs  spake  to  him  from 
heaven,  and  invited  him  to  join  them  there;  never  doubting  the 
reality  of  the  call,  he  followed  their  course,  and  shared  their  fate  ; 
his  body  was  left  for  the  dogs  upon  the  place  of  execution  ;  after 
some  days  the  scattered  bones  were  collected,  and  deposited  in 
the  church  where  he  had  been  a  teacher.  Before  Sisenand  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  tribunal,  he  exhorted  his  young  friend  Paul, 
the  deacon,  to  set  forward  in  the  same  glorious  path,  which  led  so 
speedily  and  surely  to  a  happy  eternity  ;  the  exhortation  was  soon 
strengthened  by  his  example,  and  Paul  also  entered  as  .a  volun- 
teer in  the  new  corps  of  martyrs !  And  now  scarce  a  day  passed 
in  which  one  or  more  persons  did  not  present  themselves  in  the 
high  fever  of  enthusiasm,  that  they  might  curse  Mahommed  be- 
fore the  Cadi,  and  be  forthwith  dispatched  to  heaven. 

Maria,  sister  to  Walabonso,  one  of  the  six  martyrs,  was  at  this 
time  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Cuteclara,  the  abbess  of  which  con- 
vent was  mother  to  the  two  youths  who  suffered  for  their  religion 
at  the  beginning  of  Abderahman's  reign,  and  whose  history 
Speraindeo  had  composed  :  the  nuns  in  that  convent,  therefore. 
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were  likely  to  read,  talk,  think,  and  dream  of  martyrdom,  even 
before  the  present  extraordinary  occurrences  made  it  the  general 
theme  of  discourse.     One   of  them  dreamt  that  she  saw  Wala- 
bonso,  and  that  he  charged  her  with  a  message  for  his  sister,  say- 
ing, she  was  not  to  weep  and  lament  for  him  as  she  was  now 
doing,  for  she  was  soon  to  follow  and  partake  with  him  in  the 
blessedness  of  heaven.     Maria  received  this  as  an  immediate  call 
to  martyrdom,  and  obeyed  it  without  delay.     Nunneries  were  not 
then  the  close  prisons  which  they  have  since  been  made ;  she  left 
the  convent  to  go  before  the  Cadi,  and  curse  Mahommed  ;  and  on 
the  way  she  turned  aside  only  to  enter  the  church  of  St.  Acisclus, 
and  offer  up  a  prayer  to  that  martyr,  that  her  desire  might  be 
fulfilled,  and  her  heart  strengthened  to  the  end.     There  at  the 
martyr's  shrine  she  met  a  maiden,  like  herself  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  who,  entertaining   a  like  purpose,   was  come  thither  to 
make  a  similar  prayer.     The  history  of  this  now  sainted  enthu- 
siast exemplities  the  miserable  discord  which  the  conflicting  reli- 
gions introduced  into  private  families.     Flora  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Moorish  father,  and   a  Christian  mother ;    her  father  was 
dead,  and  her  brother  being  a  bigoted  Mahommedan,  would  not 
permit  his  sister  to  make  an  open  profession  of  the  faith  in  which 
they  had    been    baptised  and  brought  up.      On  this    account. 
Flora  left  his  house  ;  but  finding  that  he  occasioned  great  trouble 
and  vexation  to  the  clergy  and  nuns  of  Cordoba,  whom  he  accused 
of  harbouring  her,  she  returned,  and  assured  him  that  all  perse- 
cution on  his  part  would  avail  nothing,  for  she  had  deliberately 
resolved    to  persevere  in  her  religion,    and   to   profess    it    also. 
Upon  this,  the  brother  thinking  to  intimidate  her,  carried  her  be- 
fore the  Cadi,   and  said  that  the   Christians  had  seduced  her, 
being  a  Moor  by  birth,  to  apostatize  from  the  faith.     This  false- 
hood she  resolutely  denied,  protesting  that  she  had  never  acknow- 
ledged the  Mahommedan  belief,  but  from  eight  years  old  had 
lived  a  Christian,  and  as  such  had   dedicated  herself  to   Christ 
her  Lord.     The  judge  ordered  her  to  be  punished  in  his  pre- 
sence with  stripes  on  the  head,  which  left  her  bleeding  and  half 
senseless,  and  in  that  state  directed  her  brother  to  take  her  home, 
and  have  her  properly  instructed  in  the  true  faith.     Then  she 
was  strictly  confined  to  the  house,  but  escaping  by  night  over 
the  back  wall,  *'  the  angels  guided  her"  to  the  house  of  a  Chris- 
tian, where  she  was  concealed  during  some  days,  after  which  she 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Marios,  and  was  received  there  by 
one  of  her  sisters.     Here  Flora  might  have  remained  in  peace 
and  safety ;  but  when  the  tidings  of  so  many  voluntary  martyr- 
doms reached  her,  her  heated  mind  was  in  a  state  to  receive  the 
enthusiastic  feeling  which  induced  others  to  commit  this  kind  of 
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suicide.  Accordingly  she  returned  to  Cordoba,  for  the  purpose 
of  following  their  example,  and  there,  in  the  church  of  St.  Acisclus, 
found  Maria  the  nun,  who  partook  the  same  feelings,  and  was 
ready  to  become  her  companion  in  death.  A  stranger  meeting 
was  never  imagined  in  romantic  fiction  :  "  Our  Lord,"  says  Mo- 
rales, "  was,  as  he  had  promised,  with  these  two  persons  who  so 
truly  were  met  together  in  his  name  ;  he  united  them  in  love,  en- 
lightened their  hearts,  and  strengthened  their  steps,  till  they  pre- 
sented themselves  fearlessly  before  the  judge,  with  a  fortitude  as 
much  to  be  admired  and  respected  as  the  direction  which  it  had 
taken  is  to  be  pitied  and  condemned." 

Flora  began  by  recalling  herself  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Cadi.  "  I,"  said  she,  "  am  the  person  whom  you  punished  with 
stripes,  because,  being  the  child  of  a  ^loorish  father,  I  would  not 
renounce  my  faith  in  Christ.  Till  now  1  have  concealed  myself, 
because  the  flesh  was  weak.  Now  having  my  ti ust  in  God,  the 
spirit  through  his  grace,  is  willing.  I  come  here  with  more 
courage  than  you  formerly  found  in  me ;  to  proclaim  that  Christ 
is  the  true  God  ;  and  I  curse  your  false  prophet,  for  an  impostor, 
an  adulterer,  and  a  magician."  Before  the  Cadi  could  recover 
from  his  astonishment  at  this  speech,  Maria  addressed  him.  '*  I 
had  a  brother,"  said  she,  "  whom  with  his  companions  you  sent 
to  execution,  because  they  confessed  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
cursed  your  prophet.  Now,  with  the  same  zeal  and  firmness 
which  tliey  manifested,  I  confess  what  they  confessed,  and  curse 
what  they  cursed  !"  What  could  be  done  with  such  enthusiasts, 
the  law  being  positive,  the  offence  wilful  and  public,  and  the 
people  ferocious  in  their  attachment  to  their  own  belief?  The 
judge  ordered  them  to  prison  for  the  present;  less  than  this  he 
could  not  do,  and  more  he  must  have  done,  if  the  persons  in  au- 
thority had  been  as  intolerant  as  the  multitude.  The  Moors, 
even  those  who  were  most  enlightened  and  humane,  were  all  too 
bigoted  to  regard  this  infectious  insanity  in  its  true  light;  but  the 
judges  had  not,  like  the  inquisitors  of  a  later  age  in  the  same 
country,  any  passion  to  gratify,  or  purpose  to  serve  by  persecu- 
tion. They  were  troubled  at  these  occurrences ;  and  Abderah- 
man,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  such  executions,  had  called  upon 
the  metropolitan  Recafred  to  interfere  with  his  spiritual  power,  and 
forbid  the  Christians  thus  wantonly  to  insult  the  faith  of  the  domi- 
nant nation,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  own  death.  The 
prelates,  and  most  of  the  clergy,  deplored  the  spreading  madness  ; 
and  in  this  the  sober  part  of  the  Christians,  and  all  the  powerful 
persons  among  them  (Alvar,  perhaps,  alone  excepted,)  agreed 
with  them  ;  every  father  of  a  family  trembling  lest  his  son  or  bis 
daughter  should  be  seized  with  a  desire  for  martyrdom.     The 
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question  was  vehemently  discussed,  whether  or  not  they  who  of- 
fered   themselves  thus  to  death    could   properly   be    accounted 
martyrs,  and  in  this  the  Moors  took  part.     These  persons,  they 
said,  voluntarily  came  forward  to  suffer  death,  in  testimony  that 
the  religion  which  they  professed  was  true,  and  consequently  that 
Islam  was  false :   if  they  were  right  in  their  belief,  how  was  it 
then  that  no  miracles  were  wrought  to  appal  their  judges,  and 
reward   their   faith,    and    establish    beyond    all   controversy   the 
justice  of  their  cause?     The  wiser  part  of  the  clergy,  whatever 
they  might  think  of  this  argument,  supported  the  same  opinion  by 
one  of  the  same  kind.     "  Martyrs,"  they  said,  *'  these  persons 
evidently  were  not,  because  their  bodies  had  not  remained  uncor- 
rupted."     They  reasoned  upon  better  ground  when  they  repre- 
sented that  these  enthusiasts  were  rather  to  be  deemed  suicides 
than  martyrs  ;  that  they  had  not  been  called  upon  to  abjure  their 
religion,  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  might  have  continued  to 
observe  and  to  profess  ;  and  that  the  spirit  in  which  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  tribunal  was  not  that  which  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  inculcates  when  he  commands  his  disciples  to  love  their 
enemies,  and  to  bless  them :   but  these  deluded  creatures  went 
with  curses  on  their  lips,  that  they  might  provoke  a  sentence  of 
death  !  Some  priests  required  from  their  parishioners  more  than  a 
simple  assent  to  these  reasonable  opinions:  when  they  perceived 
or  suspected  any  tendency  of  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  they  ex- 
acted an  oath  from  the  persons,  that  they  would  not  follow  the 
forbidden  course. 

But  there  were  others  who  inflamed  the  disease,  and  none 
more  assiduously  than  Eulogius  and  his  fjiend,  who  were  both 
men  of  great  influence  for  their  character  and  station.  Both 
were  of  good  family ;  and  Alvar,  who  bore  the  names  of  Flavins 
and  Aurelius,  which  are  proofs  of  noble  extraction,  possessed 
considerable  property.  The  latter  reviled,  in  indignant  declama- 
tion, those  doctors,  bishops,  abbots,  and  presbyters,  the  pillars  of 
the  church,  who  had  not  scrupled,  he  said,  in  the  presence  of 
Cynics,  and  even  of  Epicureans,  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
these  martyrs  of  God; — yea,  trampling  upon  conscience  and  faith, 
they  had  asserted  that  these  true  children  of  the  Church,  who  had 
been  fed  at  her  breasts  with  pure  milk,  were  an  adulterous  ge- 
neration, and  had  been  nourished  with  adulterate  food.  Eulo- 
gius, who  held  the  rank  of  doctor,  and  whose  opinion,  therefore, 
carried  authority,  was  not  less  zealous  in  the  same  fanatical  cause. 
This  remarkable  person  would  have  deserved  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  countrymen,  as  one  of  those  who  fed  and  trimmed 
the  lamp  of  learning,  when  it  was  in  danger  of  going  out :  but  it 
is  for  the  reprehensible  part  of  his  life  that  he  has  obtained  altars ! 
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"  Soaring  to  a  sublime  height,"  says  Alvar,  "  on  the  wings  of 
the  virtues,  Eulogius  would  have  gone  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
thereby  to  expiate  certain  frailties  of  his  youth,  if  his  friends  had 
not  dissuaded  him  by  their  intreaties,  and  detained  him  at 
Cordoba  rather  in  body  than  in  mind.  After  a  while,  however, 
he  took  a  journey  in  search  of  his  two  brothers,  who  were  tra- 
velling in  France,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for  so  long  a  time, 
that  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  their  safety.  The  wars 
prevented  him  from  proceeding  beyond  Navarre  ;  but  in  that 
country  he  had  the  opportunity  which  he  desired  of  going  from 
convent  to  convent  collecting  manuscripts  ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained from  certain  travelling  merchants,  that  they  had  seen 
his  brothers  in  safety  at  Mentz,  he  returned  to  Cordoba  with 
the  literary  treasures  which  he  had  collected.  These  consisted 
of  St.  Augustine's  great  work  De  Civitate  Dei,  the  iEneid, 
Horace's  Satires,  Juvenal,  and  some  pieces  of  later  writers. 
Alvar,  indeed,  asks  what  it  was  that  his  friend  had  not  read, — 
what  writings  in  prose  or  verse,  whether  of  catholics,  philoso- 
phers, heretics,  or  heathens,  were  unknown  to  him  who  was  con- 
tinually working  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  bringing  ta 
light  the  treasures  which  had  been  buried  there?  He  brought 
back  also  from  his  travels  the  rules  of  prosody,  in  which  the 
most  learned  of  his  countrymen  at  that  time  were  uninstructed, 
for  the  use  of  Arabic  had  become  so  general  among  the 
Muzarabes,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  write  a  Latin 
letter.  And  then  for  rhetoric,  his  eloquence,  according  to  Alvar, 
surpassed  the  sweetness  of  Cato's  tongue,  the  lacteal  stream  of 
Titus  Livius,  the  fervent  genius  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero's  rich 
strain,  and  the  Horid  Quintilian. 

But  Eulogius,  who  mio;ht  have  been  of  such  signal  service  to 
his  countrymen,  by  recalling  them  to  those  European  studies 
which  had  well  nigh  fallen  into  disuse,  had  taken  so  active  and 
indiscreet  a  part  in  applauding  and  propagating  the  madness 
which  had  now  become  a  serious  cause  of  disquiet  to  the 
Moorish  government,  and  of  alarm  to  the  great  and  quiet  body 
of  the  Christians,  that  Recafred  had  committed  him  to  prison 
with  other  agitators  of  less  note.  He  had  lain  some  days  in  a 
dungeon,  and  was  only  indulged  with  what  may  be  called  the 
liberty  of  the  prison,  just  at  the  time  when  Flora  and  Maria 
were  brought  there.  They  had  been  fully  prepared  to  die,  and 
had  not  this  unwelcome  delay  been  interposed,  the  bitterness  of 
death  would  have  now  been  past :  they  saw  themselves  in  prison  at 
the  time  when  they  expected  to  have  been  entering  the  gates  of 
heaven,  in  the  triumph  of  their  faith  :  and  Eulogius  perceived 
that  both,  after  the  high  excitement  to  which  they  had  wrought 
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themselves,  felt  at  that  moment  their  spirits  fail.  He  had  long 
been  acquainted  with  Flora,  and  doubtless  had  contributed  to 
imbue  her  mind  with  those  principles  and  feelings  which  had 
brought  her  to  this  fearful  crisis.  But  if  he  had  been  a  mis- 
taken  and  a  dangerous  adviser,  it  was  happy  for  her  and  her  com- 
panion that  they  had  such  a  spiritual  counsellor  to  support 
and  cheer  them  now  ;  for  he,  with  all  the  warmth  of  zeal,  exhorted 
them  to  hold  firm  to  their  glorious  resolve ;  and  for  their  far- 
ther encouragement,  he  composed  the  Exhortation  to  Martyr- 
dom, which  is  preserved  among  his  works.  Such  advice,  when 
it  could  be  given  with  a  safe  conscience,  was  the  best  that  then 
could  have  been  offered.  Life  could  only  have  been  purchased 
at  the  price  of  self-degradation,  which  would  have  embittered  it 
to  its  latest  breath  ;  unless,  which  is  most  probable,  after  long 
suffering,  it  had  goaded  them  to  seek  again  for  martyrdom  at  last. 
It  was  best  for  them  to  die  in  their  youth,  in  their  sincerity,  in  the 
height  and  happiness  of  their  heroic  enthusiasm. 

The  friends  of  all  who  were  in  prison  were  allowed  access  to 
them.  The  Moors  seem  to  have  thought,  that  by  the  persua- 
sions of  affectionate  and  reasonable  persons,  these  enthusiasts 
might  be  induced,  having  leisure  for  considering  their  situation, 
to  make  such  an  outward  profession  as  might  save  their  lives, 
after  which  no  inquisition  would  have  been  made  into  their  real 
belief,  or  secret  practices.  But  the  effect  was  altogether  con- 
trary. They  who  resorted  thither  regarded  these  confessors  that 
were,  and  martyrs  that  were  to  be,  with  emulous  admiration,  not 
with  pity ;  they  w  ent,  not  to  shake  them  in  their  resolution,  but  to 
encourage  them,  and  be  themselves  encouraged.  It  was  with  such 
a  purpose  that  Aurelio  and  his  wife  Sabigoto  visited  the  prison  at 
this  time.  They  were  persons  of  rank  and  fortune.  Aurelio 
was  son  of  a  Moorish  father  and  Christian  mother ;  both  of 
whom  dying  when  he  was  a  child,  he  had  been  left  to  the  care  of 
an  aunt,  and  she  bred  him  up  secretly  in  the  Christian  faith,  true 
to  her  Catholic  duties,  but  false  to  her  trust.  His  wife  also  was 
a  Christian,  for  there  appears  to  have  been  as  much  secret  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Moors  in  that  age,  as  there  was  secret  Judaism 
among  the  Spaniards  in  later  times.  Both  her  parents  were 
Mahommedans,  but  the  mother  married  a  second  husband,  who 
proved  to  be  a  Christian,  and  converted  her ;  and  then  they  had 
this  daughter  baptised,  and  educated  her  secretly  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Aurelio  had  a  kinsman,  Felix  by  name,  who,  with  Liliosa, 
his  wife,  was  in  the  same  situation,  professing  a  religion  which 
they  disbelieved  and  hated  ;  and  passionately  holding  one  which 
it  would  have  been  death  for  them  to  profess.  But  Felix  having 
once  been  charged  with  his  secret  faith,  had  in  fear  denied  it; 
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wherefore  he  bore  about  a  wounded  conscience.  Sabigoto  also 
was  troubled  in  mind  at  the  dissimulation  in  which  she  lived ; 
there  was  none  to  tell  her  that  when  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  asked 
the  Lord  to  pardon  him,  because  he  must  bow  down  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon,  the  prophet  bade  him  go  in  peace.  Her  hus- 
band had  entertained  no  such  scruples  till  he  happened  to  see 
Juan,  the  confessor,  as  he  was  called,  led  through  the  city  for  ex- 
posure, after  his  punishment ;  and  then  a  sense  of  self-reproach 
arose  within  him,  which  made  him  understand  his  wife's  feelings; 
No  sooner  had  he  assured  her  of  his  sympathy  in  this  point,  than 
they  agreed  from  that  day  forth  to  begin  a  course  of  preparation 
for  the  sacrifice  which  they  trusted  God  would  enable  them  to 
offer ;  they  made  no  apparent  difference  in  their  manner  of  life, 
but  secretly  they  devoted  themselves  to  prayer  and  austerities,  and 
from  that  day  slept  apart,  each  lying  upon  sackcloth.  They  had 
two  daughters,  the  eldest  only  eight  years  old,  the  youngest  five  ; 
these  formed  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  desires ; 
and  Aurelio,  in  his  visits  to  the  prison,  becoming  acquainted  with 
Eulogius,  consulted  him  upon  this  difficulty.  If  he  avowed  him- 
self a  Christian,  his  property  would  be  confiscated ;  he  wished, 
therefore,  first  to  take  means  for  securing  it  to  his  children  :  but 
there  was  a  farther  danger  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by 
the  death  of  their  parents ;  the  relations  upon  whom  their  guar- 
dianship devolved  would  compel  them  to  become  Mahommedans, 
a  change  which  at  their  tender  age  might  easily  be  effected. 
Though  Flora  and  Maria,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  could 
have  had  no  better  adviser  than  Eulogius,  Aurelio  could  not  have 
betaken  himself  to  one  more  dangerous.  The  fanatical  priest 
replied,  that  if  God  should  in  his  mercy  enable  Aurelio  to  attain 
the  martyrdom  whereto  he  aspiied,  all  other  considerations  ought 
to  be  disregarded.  Christ  would  then  become  the  father  and 
guardian  of  his  orphan  children.  There  was  a  ready  way  of 
providing  for  them,  by  removing  them  at  once  to  someplace  of 
safety,  disposing  of  part  of  the  property  for  their  support,  and 
sending  the  rest  of  his  riches  to  heaven  before  him,  through  the 
hands  of  the  poor.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  his  worldly  affairs 
were  any  obstacle  or  hinderance  in  his  way,  he  ought  to  set  aside 
all  such  considerations,  and  leave  the  care  of  his  children  to  the 
Lord,  who  could  and  would  provide  for  them  as  was  best. 
While  the  husband  received  these  desperate  lessons  from  Eulo- 
gius, Sabigoto  passed  whole  days  in  the  prison  with  Flora  and 
Maria,  whom  she  reverenced  as  already  saints;  in  that  belief  she 
besought  them  that  when  they  should  have  received  their  crown, 
and  were  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  they  would 
intercede  with  him  for  Aurelio  and  herself,  and  entreat  him  to 
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support  them  with  his  grace  in  their  purpose,  and  enable  them 
to  press  on  steadily  to  the  goal. 

After  Flora  and  Maria  had  remained  some  days  in  prison,  the 
former  was  taken  ag-'in  before  the  judge,  and  in  the  presence  of 
her  brother  was  called  upon  to  conform  to  the  Mahommedan 
faith.  She  repeated  the  declaration  of  her  belief  in  Christ,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a  hearty  malediction  of  the  false  prophet; 
and  consequently  she  was  ordered  to  execution  with  Maria,  who 
persevered  in  the  same  course.  The  news  of  their  death  was  re- 
ceived in  the  prison  as  tidings  of  great  joy:  Eulogius  and  his  fel- 
low prisoners  past  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  whole  following 
day  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  for  the  strength  which  he  had 
vouchsafed  to  these  his  chosen  servants,  and  in  glorifying  the 
new  saints,  who,  having  fought  the  good  light,  were  now  enrolled 
in  the  holy  army  of  martyrs.  He  sent  Flora's  girdle  as  a  relic  to 
the  sister  with  whom  she  had  resided  after  she  tied  from  Cordoba. 
Their  bodies  had  been  left  on  the  place  of  execution  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  were  then  thrown  into  the  river;  Maria's  was 
taken  out  by  the  Christians,  and  removed  to  the  convent,  of 
which  she  had  been  formerly  a  member,  and  was  now  the  pride. 
Flora's  was  never  found.  The  heads  of  both  were  deposited  in 
the  church  \^here  they  had  first  met:  there  they  had  gone,  said 
Eulogius,  to  supplicate  strength  for  the  light,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  victory,  thither  they  were  borne  to  have  their  Christian 
rest.  That  Sabiooto  should  have  dreamt  she  saw  their  olorilied 
spirits,  clothed  in  white,  with  flowery  branches  in  their  hands  and 
a  company  of  saints  attending  them,  will  not  be  thought  miracu- 
lous; nor  that  she  should  have  asked  them  in  her  dream  what 
hope  they  gave  her  of  attaining  the  end  to  which  she  aspired ;  nor 
that  the  answer  should  have  been  an  exhortation  to  persevere  in 
preparing  for  the  martyrdom  which  would  be  vouchsafed  her. 
They  added,  that  God  would  provide  a  monk  who  should  be  the 
companion  of  her  and  her  husband  in  death,  and  that  when  he 
joined  them,  they  might  know  the  hour  was  at  hand.  She  com- 
municated this  to  Aurelio,  who  received  it,  not  as  a  dream,  but 
as  an  assurance  from  Heaven.  They  proceeded  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  distributing  the  greater  part  of  it  in  alms;  and  they 
placed  their  daughters  in  the  convent  of  Tabanos,  under  the 
abbess's  care.  Sabigoto  also,  one  day  when  alone,  and  fervently 
engaged  in  prayer,  saw  the  apparition  of  a  child  which  she  had 
recently  seen  expire,  and  the  spirit  said  it  was  sent  to  tell  her  that 
the  time  of  her  combat  was  approaching,  and  that  she  would  ob- 
tain the  victory  and  the  crown.  After  this  waking  vision  she  went 
to  Tabanos  to  take  a  last  leave  of  her  children.  A  certain  deacon, 
by  name  George,  happened   then  to  be  visiting  the  abbot  and 
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abbess  of  this  double  establishment,  who  were  brother  and  sister. 
He  was  a  monk  of  St.  Saba's,  in  the  Holy  Land;  had  been  sent 
on  a  mission  to  collect  alms  for  the  convent,  and  having  met  with 
little  success  among  the  poor  Christians  in  Barbary,  had  come  to 
try  his  fortune  in  Spain.  He  was  made  acquainted  with  Sabi- 
goto's  story,  and  with  her  business  at  that  time,  and  then  was  in- 
troduced to  her.  Immediately  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and 
speaking  like  one  who  was  inspired,  said,  **  this  is  the  monk  who 
has  been  promised  to  us  for  our  companion  in  the  good  fight! 
He  will  enter  it  with  us."  George  fell  at  her  feet,  and  partaking 
her  enthusiastic  feeling,  expressed  his  gratitude  and  his  happi- 
ness, unworthy  as  he  was,  that  he  should  be  thus  chosen.  Ac- 
cordingly he  wrote  to  his  abbot,  and  told  him  in  what  his  mission 
was  about  to  end. 

By  this  time  Felix  and  Liliosa,  acting  in  unison  with  their 
friends,  had  disposed  of  their  property  also  among  the  poor  and 
the  churches,  and  all  being  ready  for  the  catastrophe,  they  deli- 
berated upon  the  best  manner  of  bringing  it  about,  for  in  this 
case  some  scruple  appears  to  have  been  felt  concerning  the  usual 
course  of  volunteering  to  curse  Mahommed.  They  resolved  that 
the  two  women  should  draw  upon  them  an  inquiry  by  going  pub- 
licly to  church.  As  tliey  expected,  Aurelio  and  Felix  were  called 
upon  to  explain  this  conduct  in  their  wives,  who  had  hitherto 
past  for  Mahommedans:  they  made  answer,  that  their  wives  and 
themselves  also  were  Christians,  and  as  such  were  willing  to  bear 
testimony  both  in  word  and  deed  to  their  faith.  Upon  this  all 
four  were  summoned,  not  before  the  ordinary  tribunal,  but  before 
the  royal  council  in  the  palace,  and  thither  George  accompanied 
them.  Persuasions  and  intreaties  were  used  towards  them,  and 
even  large  offers  of  wealth  and  honours  were  held  out,  if  they 
would  withdraw  their  declaration,  and  submit  to  live  as  they  had 
formerly  done;  and  when  the  judge,  having  no  alternative,  ordered 
them  to  execution,  he  would  have  had  the  monk  depart  in  peace. 
But  George  was  not  to  be  disappointed  of  his  desire.  '*  l3oyou 
doubt  my  religion,"  said  he,  '*  because  you  have  not  heard  me 
proclaim  it,  nor  speak  of  your  false  prophet  as  he  deserves?  Well, 
then,  I  curse  him  now,  and  call  him  a  disciple  of  Satan,  for  the 
devil  it  was  who  inspired  him."  They  were  all  beheaded  toge- 
ther, and  their  bodies  being  secretly  taken  away  from  the  place  of 
execution,  were  deposited  in  different  churches. 

Eulogius  had  been  for  some  time  at  liberty,  propagating  this 
madness  with  gieat  activity,  and  he  had  prepared  George  for  re- 
ceiving it.  A  young  monk,  by  name  Christoval,  who  was  a  kins- 
man, and  had  been  a  pupil  of  this  most  dangerous  fanatic,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  last  execution  than  he  left  his  convent,  which  was  at 
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some  distance  from  Cordoba,  presented  himself  at  the  tribunal,  and 
cursed  Mahommed.  Leovigild,  another  monk,  travelled  twenty 
miles  with  the  same  intention,  and  when  he  reached  the  city,  went 
to  ask  Eulogius  for  his  advice  and  his  prayers.  This  desperate 
adviser  exhorted  him  to  go  forward  with  his  purpose,  gave  him  his 
blessing,  and  sent  him  away  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  zeal,  that  he 
outwent  all  his  predecessors  in  the  maledictions  which  he  poured 
forth  before  the  Cadi:  the  provocation  was  such  that  he  was 
punished  with  stripes  on  the  spot,  and  heavily  ironed  in  prison. 
There  he  found  Christoval;  they  were  beheaded  together,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  a  fire,  from  which  the  Christians  collected 
the  half-consumed  remains.  Two  more  monks,  Emila  and  Jere- 
mias,  presently  followed  their  example  and  their  fate ;  both  Cor- 
dobans  by  birth,  of  good  family,  and  distinguished  for  their  at- 
tainments :  Eulogius  says  that  the  sky,  which  had  before  been 
bright  and  clear,  became  suddenly  overcast  at  their  execution,  and 
there  was  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  and  hail.  Be- 
fore they  left  the  prison,  Rogellius  and  Serviodeo  were  brought 
in;  the  former  was  an  old  Muzarabic  monk.  Brother  I-serve-God 
was  a  monk  also,  but  young,  and  a  native  of  Syria:  both  were 
eunuchs — probably  by  their  own  act — and  they  were  much  at- 
tached to  each  other.  They  had  gone  together  into  the  great 
mosque  when  the  congregation  was  assembled  there  at  the  ser- 
vice :  for  a  Christian  to  profane  a  mosque  by  entering  it  at  any 
time  was  an  offence  punishable  by  death ;  and  these  fanatics  not 
only  interrupted  the  service  by  their  presence,  but  proclaimed 
their  own  belief  aloud,  and  as  loudly  declared  unto  the  Moors, 
that  the  prophet  in  whom  they  trusted  was  in  hell,  and  that  hell 
would  be  their  everlasting  reward  for  trusting  in  him.  The  ma- 
gistrates had  some  difficulty  in  saving  them  from  being  beaten  to 
death  upon  the  spot ;  they  were  only  rescued  to  be  reserved  for  a 
more  painful  death:  the  council  assembled,  and  it  was  resolved, 
that  for  so  heinous  and  unheard-of  an  offence,  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  offenders  should  be  cut  off  before  they  were  beheaded.  This 
they  suffered,  not  only  w  ith  firmness,  but  with  exultation :  their 
trunks  were  then  exposed  on  stakes,  with  the  bodies  of  Jeremias 
and  Emila  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  same  infatuated  bigotry  which  has  made  historians  and 
martyrologists  applaud  these  victims  of  their  own  enthusiasm,  has 
made  them  affirm  that  the  Moors  were  dismayed  at  the  number 
of  martyrs  who  continually  presented  themselves,  and  that  they 
apprehended  the  total  overthrow  of  their  faith.  Such  an  appre- 
hension would  have  been  as  irrational  as  the  actions  which  are  said 
to  have  occasioned  it.  They  who  affirm  this  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  there  was  at  that  time  more  intellectual  cultivation 
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at  Cordoba  than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe;  that  it  was  the 
seat  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  then  existed ;  and  that  lite- 
rature never,  in  any  age  or   country,  was  more  liberally  encou- 
raged than  by  the  Ommeyad  kings  in  that  city :  it  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  remarkable  contrasts  between  the  Spanish  and  Moorish  his- 
torians, that  the  former  introduce  into  their  works  an  account  of 
the  contemporary  saints,  and  the  latter  of  the  contemporary  poets 
and  men  of  learning.     Abderahman  and  his  ministers  were  trou- 
bled, as  they  well  might  be;  but  if  they  had  any  fear,  it  was  for 
the  consequences  which  the  intolerance  of  the  people,  when  thus 
provoked  and  insulted,  might  produce.     The  peculiar  madness 
which  affected  so  many  of  the  Christians,  strange  as  it  was,  is  not 
without  example  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.     The  reader 
will  at  once   call  to  mind  the  well-known  story  of  the  Milesian 
virgins,  who  were  only  to   be  deterred   from  suicide  by  a  decree 
for  exposing  their  bodies  after  death.     The  modern  instances  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  so  generally  known :  it  occurred  some  three  score 
years  ago  in  Denriiark,  where  many  persons  believing  they  should 
secure  their  own  salvation  if  they  died  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, committed  murder  for  no  other  motive,  always  choosing  a 
young  child  for  the  victim,  whose   salvation  they  thought  would 
also  be  secured  if  it  were  sent  thus,  in  its  innocence,  to  heaven! 
This  madness  became  contagious,  as  any  madness  may  which  is 
connected  with  any  religious   feeling,  however  perverted,  or  with 
any  political  opinions:   itvvas  stopt,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
govermnent,  by  imprisoning  the  fanatics  for  life,  thus  at  once  dis- 
appointing them  of  their  object,  and  inflicting  upon  them  a  life- 
long punishment.     Imprisonment  would  have  been  the  appropri- 
ate cure  at  Cordoba,  but  it  should  not  have  been  of  a  kind  which 
would  either  excite  compassion  in  others,  or  gratify  the  enthusi- 
asts themselves  in  their  appetite  for  suffering.     They  should  have 
been  kept  apart  from  each  other,  and  not  permitted  to  hold  any 
communication  with  their  friends,  those  excepted  who  decidedly 
disapproved  of  their  conduct;  and  then  they  should  have  been 
treated,  with  all  humanity  and   tenderness,  as  persons  afflicted 
with  a  mental  disease,  and  at  any  time  to  be  discharged  upon  an 
engagement,  either  to  live  peaceably  or  leave  the  country.     But 
the  Moorish  government,  absolute  as  it  was,  was  compelled  in 
some  degree  to  follow  the  public  opinion,  and  this  was  loudly 
and  vehemently   for  severe   and   summary  punishment  in   such 
cases.     A  general  arrest  of  the  Muzarabes  was  threatened,  audit 
was  understood  that  any  Moor,  if  he  heard  a  Christian  blaspheme 
the  prophet,  might  put  him   instantly  to  death,  without  bringing 
him  before  a  tribunal   for  judgment.     Upon  this  many  of  the 
Muzarabes  tied  from  Cordoba,  and  many,  whom  the  point  of 
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honour  alone  had  hitherto  kept  to  their  profession,  took  the  op- 
portunity of  renouncing  their  faith,  and  thereby  obtaining  for 
themselves  and  their  children  the  privileges  which  belonged  to 
the  dominant  people.  Some  even  of  those  who  had  before  ap- 
plauded the  new  martyrs,  exclaimed  against  them  now,  saying 
that  their  rashness  had  proved  most  injurious  to  the  Christian 
cause;  and  Eulogius  was  greatly  censured  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  encouraging  the  madness.  Eulogius,  however,  sought 
to  preserve  himself  as  long  as  he  could,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  therefore  he  shifted  his  habi- 
tation, removing  in  disguise  under  the  cover  of  night. 

Abderahman's  wish  was  rather  to  stop  the  madness  than  to 
punish  it,  and  with  this  view  he  ordered  the  Muzarabic  prelates 
to  hold  a  council  at  Cordoba,  and  exert  their  authority  to  pre- 
vent enthusiasts  from  insulting  the  national  faith.  But  whatever 
these  prelates  might  think  of  the  extravagances  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  suppress,  they  well  knew  that  the  sufferers  would 
be  acknowledged  as  good  martyrs  throughout  Christendom,  and 
they  perfectly  understood  the  use  of  new  saints  and  the  value  of 
new  relics.  Having,  therefore,  a  regard  both  to  their  safety  at 
home  and  their  credit  abroad,  they  had  recourse  to  that  sort  of 
equivocation  which  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection  in  the 
Romish  Church.  They  worded  their  decree  so  artfully,  say  their 
apologists  and  encomiasts,  that  the  infidels,  looking  at  the  bark 
of  the  words,  understood  them  to  prohibit  these  voluntary  mar- 
tyrdoms, and  to  condemn  them  as  sinful;  whereas  the  clearer- 
sighted  Christians,  who  searched  for  the  pith  of  the  meaning,  dis- 
covered that  no  disparagement  of  the  martyrs  was  intended,  and 
no  discouragement  presented  to  those  who  might  aspire  to  follow 
their  example.  Thay  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Moorish  go- 
vernment, which,  as  it  acted  with  good  intentions  and  good  faith, 
looked  for  plain  dealing  and  sincerity  in  return:  but  Eulogius 
complains  that  this  simulation  was  not  blameless,  because  it  de- 
ceived the  illiterate  people ;  for  they  understood  the  decree  in  its 
ostensible  import,  and  believed  that  it  was  declared  unlawful  by 
the  Church  to  curse  Mahommed  for  the  sake  of  being  put  to 
death.  The  Christians  were  at  this  time  sufficiently  perplexed 
with  controversies  among  themselves,  and  vexations  of  various 
kinds.  The  new  Bishop  of  Cordoba,  being  an  admirer  of  the 
martyrs,  was. in  prison.  The  Bishop  of  Malaga,  who  took  the 
opposite  part,  was  quite  as  unreasonable  in  a  different  way;  he 
held  the  old  heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites,  and  had  invented  a 
new  one,  maintaining  that  our  Saviour  was  conceived  in  the 
heart  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  fancy  was  gravely  opposed  by 
Abbot  Samson,  who,   because  the  bishop's  name  was  (^stegesis. 
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called  him  always  Hostis  Jesu:  the  abbot,  however,  notwith- 
standing his  propensity  to  punning,  was  a  sensible  man,  and  took 
the  sensible  course  in  such  distempered  times — of  quitting  the 
country.  Other  troubles  were  occasioned  by  Bodo,  a  German 
by  birth,  who  had  been  deacon  of  the  palace  at  the  court  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  but  having  obtained  permission  to  travel, 
had  turned  Jew,  sold  his  attendants  for  slaves,  married  a  Jewess, 
and  taken  the  name  of  Eleazar.  One  of  the  reasons  which  he  as- 
signed for  renouncing  Christianity  was,  that  he  had  seen  persons 
professing  fourteen  diiferent  religions  at  the  French  court.  This 
man,  having  removed  from  Zaragoza  to  Cordoba,  advised  the 
Moorish  government  no  longer  to  tolerate  so  turbulent  a  sect  as 
the  Christians,  but  compel  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  embrace 
either  the  Jewish  or  the  Mahommedan  faith.  The  proposal  is 
sufficient  proof  of  insanity,  but  madness  is  sometimes  as  much 
connected  with  pravity  of  heart  as  with  obliquity  of  intellect. 
Bodo  had  inHuence  enough  to  harass  the  Muzarabes  in  many 
ways  at  a  time  when  the  popular  feeling  was  strongly  excited 
against  them;  and  they  wrote  letters  in  consequence  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  to  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  that  kingdom, 
requesting  them  to  reclaim  the  person  of  their  malignant  enemy. 
Meanwhile  Alvar  engaged  with  him  in  controversy.  Bodo's  let- 
ters have  been  cut  out  from  the  manuscript  in  which  Alvar's  w  ere 
preserved;  and  from  the  tenour  of  Alvar's  answer  the  reader  un- 
expectedly finds  himself  disposed  to  approve  what  at  first  must  be 
deemed  an  act  of  great  imprudence  as  well  as  of  intolerance,  for 
it  appears  that  he  had  pursued  a  course  of  argument  as  loathsome 
as  it  was  in  every  respect  abominable. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Christians  at  Cordoba,  when,  Mo- 
rales says, "  it  pleased  God  to  display  his  accustomed  mercy,  and 
extend  his  miraculous  protection  to  the  afflicted  church;  for  Ab- 
derahman  ascending  the  terrace  of  his  palace  at  this  time  to  enjoy 
the  prospect,  happened  to  see  the  bodies  of  the  last  four  sufferers, 
exposed  each   on  a  stake,  beyond  the  river;  and  he  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  immediately  cast  into  a  fire.     This  was  done 
without  delay,  and  the  Christians  collected  the  bones  and  ashes, 
which  they  deposited  reverently  in  the  churches.      '  But,  O  mar- 
vellous power,'  says  Eulogius,  *  O  tremendous  virtue  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour !  that  mouth  which  had  given  its  command  that  the 
bodies  of  these  servants  of  the  Lord  should  be  consumed,  was 
smitten   at  that  moment  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  it  never 
spake  more.     His  attendants  bore  him  in  their  arms  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  before  the  fire  into  which  their  remains  were  cast  was 
burnt  out,  he  began   to  burn  in  hell.' "     Bleda  also,  calling  the 
death  of  Abderahman  miraculous,   repeats    this  ferocious  lan^ 
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guage,  and  the  same  spirit  is  breathed  even  by  the  meek  and 
venerable  Florez,  in  the  eighteenth  century !    The  death  which  is 
thus  exhibited  as  an  immediate  infliction  of  the  Ahiiighty's  wrath, 
was  in  truth  one  of  the  easiest  that  Nature  in  its  mercy  has  ap- 
pointed for  man — a  stroke  of  palsy  in  old  age.     Abderahman 
was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and  the  Moorish  historians,  who  never 
seek  to  dissemble  the  vices  of  their  sovereigns,  affirm,  with  apparent 
truth,  that  he  died  as  peacefully  as  he  lived,  retaining  his  serenity 
of  mind  till  the  last,  and  lamented  like  a  parent  by  the  people, 
whom  he  had    governed  equitably  and  mercifully  during  more 
than  thirty  years.     His  death  was  far  from  producing  any  relief  to 
the  Muzarabes,  for  Muhamad,  his  son  and  successor,  was  less 
patient,  and  considering  the  madness  of  a  few  to  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  general  temper,  he  ordered  all  the  churches  which  had 
been  erected  since  the  conquest  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  addi- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  the  old  ones  to  be  demolished. 
They  had  hitherto  been  indulged  beyond  the  established  limits  of 
Mahommedan  toleration,   but  now  he  was   resolved  that   they 
should  be  kept  strictly  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  had  submit- 
ted.    He  was  strongly  inclined,  it  is  said,  to  more  violent  mea- 
sures, and  would  have  compelled  them  to  profess  Islam,  or  have 
put  them  to   death  and  banished  their  wives  and  children,  if  his 
counsellors  had  not  represented  to  him  that  neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  the  country  could  aff"ord  to  lose  so  many  productive 
subjects.     Many  Christians,  however,  consulted  their  interest  by 
going    over  to    the   Moorish    faith,    and    the    Moors    exultingly 
taunted  those  who  remained  faithful,  saying,  this  was  the  fruit  of 
their  boasted  martyrdoms!     "  The  Lord,"  says  Morales,  "  suc- 
coured his  church  in  this  tribulation ;"  by  which  he  means,  that 
the  mania  which  for  a  little  while  had  been  allayed,  reappeared. 
A  young  monk  of  Tabanos  led  the  way,  and  suffered.    Two  men 
followed  his  example  and  his  fate  on  the  morrow ;  and  before  the 
sun  went  down,  a  nun  of  Tabanos,  whose  name  was  Digna,  who 
desired  always  to  be  called  Lidigna,  and  who  of  course  is  com- 
plimented as  Dignissima,  presented  herself  also,  cursed  Maliom- 
med,  and  was  beheaded  without  delay,  and  then  suspended  by  the 
heels  with  the  other  three.     The  next  day  an  aged  matron  chose 
the  same  mode  of  leaving  the  world,  and  then  the  five  bodies  were 
burnt.     She  was  succeeded  by  one  who  obtained  considerable 
celebrity  as  a  saint  in  the  Peninsula,  Columba,  or  Comba  as  she 
is  called  in  Galicia  and  Portugal,  sister  to  the  Abbot  and  Abbess 
of  Tabanos;  her  body  was  sown  up  in  matting  and  thrown  into 
the  river,  where,  after  six  days,  some  monks  pretended  to  find  it 
entire  and  uncorrupted;  and  the  body  which  they  produced  was 
reverently  deposited  in  one  of  the  churches.     An  old  nun  of  ano- 
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ther  convent  could  not  rest  when  she  heard  of  Columba's  fate,  but 
set  out  by  night  along  a  perilous  mountain  path,  cursed  Mahom- 
med,  suffered  as  she  desired,  and  was  buried  at  Columba's  feet. 

There  was  then  another  cessation  of  the  madness  for  ten 
months,  when  a  priest  being  wrongfully  accused  of  blaspheming 
the  prophet,  interpreted  the  accusation  into  a  monition  from 
Heaven  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  and  accordingly  poured  out  some 
hearty  maledictions — {dixo  grandes  vituperios  de  Mahoma).  Sun- 
dry other  volunteers  of  both  sexes  followed;  the  two  last  were 
Roderick  and  Saloma,  whose  bodies  Eulogius  went  to  vene- 
rate as  they  lay  upon  the  place  of  execution :  he  says  that  they 
were  beautiful  to  behold,  and  that  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
alive,  and  could  have  answered  if  they  had  been  spoken  to. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  believe  that  he  saw  whatever  he 
wished  to  see ;  but  it  is  apparent  now  that  the  priests  were  be- 
ginning to  interfere  with  their  pious  frauds.  Roderick's  head 
and  body  were  exhibited  twenty  days  after  his  death  in  the  sweetest 
odour  of  sanctity;  the  fragrance  was  pronounced  to  be  miracu- 
lous by  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  who  kissed  the  re- 
mains, and  buried  them  with  a  display  that  proves  they  were  at 
that  time  in  no  fear  of  offending  the  Moorish  government :  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  priest,  in  whose  apartment  this  exhibition 
was  made,  saw  Saloma  in  a  dream,  and  was  informed  by  him 
where  his  body  also  might  be  discovered,  buried  in  the  sand.  The 
tragedy  was  now  in  its  last  act.  There  was  a  young  damsel,  Leo- 
cricia  by  name,  whom  Alvar  describes  as  "  gejiere  nobilis,  mente 
nobilior ;  ex  gentilium  face  progenita,  et  ex  luporuni  visceribus  pro- 
dita."  A  kinswoman  had  persuaded  her  when  yet  a  child,  to  be 
secretly  baptized,  and  her  parents,  \\ho  were  zealous  Mahomme- 
dans,  could  not,  either  by  entreaties  or  severity,  induce  her  to  con- 
form to  their  faith.  She  found  means  to  inform  Eulogius  of 
the  domestic  persecution  which  she  was  enduring.  Eulogius 
had  recently  been  elected  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  but 
some  unexplained  impediment  had  caused  the  election  to  be  set 
aside,  most  probably  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct  throughout 
these  transactions  at  Cordoba.  But  in  that  conduct  he  still  per- 
severed with  unabated  fanaticism,  raising  volunteers  for  martyr- 
dom, and  recording  their  exploits  and  their  triumph  with  a  pen 
which  Baronius  says  might  seem  to  have  been  dipt  in  the  ink- 
stand of  the  Holy  Spirit — **  in  pyxide  Spiritus  Sancti  calamum 
intinxisse  videaturT  She  applied  also  to  his  sister  Anulona,  a 
nun,  and  they  concerted  a  scheme  for  her  escape.  By  their  ad- 
vice Leocricia  feigned  a  disposition  to  comply  with  her  parents' 
wishes,  and  even  to  take  a  Moorish  husband ;  she  altered  her  dress, 
affected  a  wish  to  adorn  her  person,  regained  the  affection  of  her 
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deluded  parents,  and  having  riius  obtained  more  liberty,  went  out 
as  a  wedding  guest,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  absconding. 
Search  was  made,  many  Christians  who  were  suspected  of  har- 
bouring her  were  arrested,  and  it  is  said  tortured,  to  make  them 
disclose  the  place  of  her  retreat.  At  length  she  was  found  in  Eu- 
logius's  house,  and  consequently  he  was  carried  before  the  Cadi 
to  answer  for  the  offence  of  concealing  a  Mussulman's  daughter. 
Believing  that  his  hour  was  come,  he  cut  short  the  proceedings 
by  reviling  Mahommed,  and  was  forthwith  sent  to  the  royal  coun- 
cil, as  if  he  were  a  person  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  ordered 
to  summary  execution  by  the  sentence  of  any  inferior  court.  One 
of  the  judges  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  that  respect 
and  kindness  towards  him  which  his  better  qualities  deserved. 
The  Moor  intreated  him  to  say  something  which  might  save  his 
life,  assuring  him  that  he  might  act  just  as  he  pleased  afterwards, 
for  that  no  compulsion  should  be  used,  and  no  inquiry  made  into 
his  proceedings.  But  it  would  not  have  become  Eulogius  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  path  in  which  he  had  exhorted  others  to 
proceed;  he  provoked  an  immediate  sentence  of  death,  and  de- 
meaned himself  so  calmly  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  sufferer,  that 
when  one  of  the  guards  smote  him  on  the  cheek,  he  turned  to  him 
the  other  also.  "  O  admirable  and  happy  saint,"  says  Alvar,  "  who 
sent  before  him,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  so  many  martyrs,  and 
left  the  virgin  Leocricia  to  follow  him  i  He  suffered  as  he  had  en- 
couraged others  to  suffer,  and  bearing  the  banner  of  victory  in 
his  hand,  presented  himself,  a  pure  sacrifice,  to  the  Lord."  Alvar 
has  added,  that  a  dove,  white  as  unsullied  snow,  descended  upon 
the  body,  and  could  not  be  driven  from  it,  but  when  the  Moors 
attempted  to  seize  it  with  their  hands,  the  dove  lied  to  a  tower  im- 
mediately above  the  spot,  and  remained  there,  looking  intently 
upon  the  corpse  below.  And  when  Leocricia  suffered,  four  days 
after  him,  and  was  thrown  into  the  river,  her  body,  instead  of 
sinking,  remained  buoyant  and  erect  in  the  water,  from  whence 
the  Christians  w^ere  permitted  to  take  it.  They  purchased  the 
head  of  Eulogius,  and  were  allowed  to  remove  his  body  also, 
without  molestation. 

Leocricia  was  the  last  victim,  for  the  mania  ceased  when  the 
person  who  had  so  zealously  laboured  in  propagating  it  was  re- 
moved. The  story  should  be  wound  up,  did  our  limits  permit, 
with  Alvar's  high-strained  peroration ;  and  the  subsequent  adven- 
tures of  the  various  heads  and  bodies,  the  honours  which  they  re- 
ceived, the  cures  which  they  performed,  and  the  miracles  which 
were  exhibited  to  compliment  them,  might  form  a  second  part 
not  less  characteristic  than  the  tragedy  itself;  but  these  details 
^^  ould  lead  us  fronx  the  Moors  in  Spain,  of  whose  history  that  of 
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the  Cordoban  persecution  is  the  most  singular  episode.  What  a 
beam  must  have  been  in  the  eye  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  the  age 
of  the  Philips,  could  look  upon  this  as  a  great  persecution!  The 
Moors  were,  indeed,  more  intolerant  among  themselves  than  they 
were  to  the  Christians  under  them.  Two  unhappy  men,  who  at 
different  times  ventured  to  broach  new  opinions  in  their  faith,  w  ere 
examined,  pronounced  heretical,  and  impaled  in  consequence. 
But  from  the  general  tenour  of  their  history  the  Moorish  character 
seems  to  have  been  mitigated  in  Spain,  either  by  the  inexplicable 
influence  of  climate  and  local  circumstances,  or  by  the  great  in- 
termixture of  European  blood :  it  cannot  have  been  occasioned 
by  intercourse  with  the  Christians,  because  that  intercourse,  even 
when  respect  for  each  others  strength  rendered  it  most  courteous, 
never  abated  the  contempt  and  hatred  with  which  each  nation  re- 
garded the  religion  of  the  other. 

Symptoms  of  disunion  among  the  Moors  reappeared  in  Mu- 
hamad's  reign,  and  some  ambitious  Walies,  for  the  first  time, 
sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  alliance  with  the  Spaniards. 
That  king  was  advised  on  this  account  to  dismantle  the  walls  of 
Toledo,  when  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  him,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  had  been  put  to  death;  but  the  historian  says,  it 
was  not  the  will  of  God  that  this  srood  counsel  should  be  taken : 
he  forgets  that  the  city  must  have  been  deserted  if  its  fortifications 
had  been  destroyed.  Toledo  was  too  near  the  debatable  ground 
to  be  inhabited  as  an  open  town  in  times  when  the  Spanish  chiefs 
never  lay  down  at  night  without  having  their  horses  in  the  room, 
ready  to  mount  at  the  iirst  alarm,  and  when  the  Spaniards  com- 
pared their  leaders  and  themselves,  for  the  life  which  they  led,  to 
the  devil  and  his  ministers,  whose  whole  delight  it  was,  they  said, 
to  separate  soul  and  body!  The  Galicians  are  always  described 
in  this  work  as  the  bravest  of  the  Christians.  Muhamad  sent  a 
naval  expedition  against  them :  it  w  as  wrecked  oft  the  mouth  of 
the  Minho;  some  of  the  INIoors  imputed  this  misfortune  to  the 
growing  luxury  and  diminished  zeal  of  the  Mussulmen ;  others 
to  the  divine  displeasure,  that  the  true  believers  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  spare  themselves  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  marching 
by  land  in  a  holy  war ! 

Muhamad,  like  his  predecessor,  encouraged  literature,  wrote 
verses,  and  moralized  upon  the  cares  of  royalty  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life.  His  son  and  successor,  Almondhir,  was 
slain  in  battle  against  a  chief  who  had  possessed  himself  of  To- 
ledo, always  a  disafi'ected  city:  the  frequent  revolts  which  occur- 
red there  are  imputed  to  the  number,  and  wealth,  and  tem- 
per of  its  Jewish  and  Christian  inhabitants.  Abdala,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  slain  king,  succeeded;  his  reign  was  marked  by  so 
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dreadful  a  famine,  that  there  were  none  to  bury  the  dead,  so  that 
the  dying  crawled  to  the  burial  grounds,  and  there  laid  themselves 
down  to  expire,  in  hope  that  some  charitable  hand  might  strew 
the  earth  over  them !     Abdala  was  unfortunate  in  other  respects  : 
the  Moors  were  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  by  Alonso  the 
Great,  near  Zamora,  and  the  conquerors  took  that  city,  and  gar- 
nished its  gates  and  towers  with  the  heads  of  the  slain;  but  Ab- 
dala made  peace  with  them  for  the  sake  of  directing  his  arms 
against  the  rebelsj,  whom  it  was   far  more  important  to  subdue, 
because  they  would  have  divided  the  kingdom,  upon  which  the 
Christians  could  make  little  impression  while  it  was  united.    The 
bigoted  people  were  offended  by  a  policy  which  they  could  not 
comprehend;  a  party  was  formed  against  him,  and  the  name  of 
the  eastern  caliph  was  substituted  for  his  in  the  public  prayer :  his 
brother  was  put  to  death  for  being  implicated  in  this  treason; 
and  it  was  believed  also,  that  Abdala's  son  Muhamad,  who  had 
rebelled  against  him  and   been  taken   prisoner,   was   poisoned 
by  his  orders.     Such  tragedies  are  the  frequent  consequence  of 
polygamy,  and  the  unsettled  principles  of  succession  in  Mahom- 
medan  kingdoms.     It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  Muhamad 
died  by  any  other  poison  than  that  of  an  irritated  spirit;  and  his 
son  Abderahman  was  chosen  by  Abdala  to   succeed  him.     Mo- 
rales discovered  among  the   archives  of  St.  Isidore,  at  Leon,  that 
this   Abderahman  III.,  the  most   magnificent  of  the   Moorish 
sovereigns  in  Spain,  was  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
Navarrese  King  Inigo  Arista,  and  this  he  calls  "  ^ina  extrana  no- 
vedad.^'     The  story  exhibits  one  of  those  strange  turns  of  fortune 
which  give  to  history  the  appearance  of  romance.     His  account 
is,  that  Aznario  Fortuniones  married  Iniga,  his  own  aunt,  who 
was  daughter  of  King  Garci  Iniguez,  and  that  Iniga  being  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Cordoba  with  her  brother  Fortunio,  be- 
came one  of  Abdala's  wives,  and  was  the  mother  of  Muhamad.  ?>: 
Conde's   authorities  say  that  Abderahman,  not  Muhamad,  was 
born  of  a  Christian  mother,  and  that  her  name  w  as  Maria.     Iniga 
may  have  borne  both  names,  or  she  may  have  changed  that  by 
which  she  was  called  in  her  own  country,  because  it  would  be 
less  painful  for  her  family  to  suppose  that  she  was  dead,  than  to 
know  that  she  had  become  one  of  the  wives  of  a  Mahommedan. 
The  Moorish  historian  notices  Fortunio's  capture,  and  speaks 
of  him  as  a  valiant  and  distinguished  Christian,  who  had  his 
liberty  given  him,  lived  a  long  time  in  Cordoba,  and  attained  to 
the  great  age  of  126.     The  Archbishop  Rodrigo,  writing  from 
Arabic  materials,  gives  the  same  account. 

In  whatever  relation  Abderahman  stood  to  Fortunio,  Fortu- 
natus  he  might  have  been  called  if  worldly  prosperity  could  make 
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men  truly  fortunate.  So  splendid  a  court  as  his,  in  comparison 
with  all  contemporary  ones,  Europe  has  never  seen  in  any  earlier 
or  later  age ;  scarcely  perhaps  at  any  time  one  so  splendid  in 
itself.  Yet  this  was  the  monarch  who,  when  he  had  reigned  fifty 
years  in  the  height  of  human  power,  declared  that  upon  a  sober 
retrospect  of  his  life,  he  could  only  reckon  up  fourteen  days  in 
which  he  had  been  altogether  happy.  The  cause  for  this  existed 
in  his  unnatural  situation,  not  in  his  personal  character,  nor  in 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  to  which,  in  the  ordinary  distri- 
butions of  Providence,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  happiness  is 
allotted.  There  would,  indeed,  be  one  damnable  stain  upon  his 
memory  (any  weaker  epithet  would  be  inadequate),  if  the  story 
of  St.  Pelayo  were  true ;  but  that  legend  rests  upon  the  veracity 
of  a  Cordoban,  who  related  it  to  the  Saxon  nun,  Rosweida ;  it 
has  therefore  no  better  authority  than  a  traveller's  tale,  and  the 
circumstances  are  as  incredible  as  they  are  revolting.  He  has 
been  charged  also  with  putting  his  son  Abdala  to  death,  from 
jealousy,  because  of  his  popular  qualities.  But  a  very  different 
and  far  more  probable  statement  appears  in  the  history  which 
Seiior  Conde  has  followed.  There  it  is  affirmed  that  Abdala 
plotted  against  his  father's  government  and  the  life  of  his  brother 
Alhakem,  whom  Abderahman  had  designated  for  his  successor. 
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He  was  apprehended  and  confessed  his  guilt :  Alhakem  inter- 
ceded for  him  ;  but  the  father  replied  that  he  could  not  act  in  this 
instance  as  his  heart  inclined  him  to  do,  and  as  if  he  were  a  pri- 
vate individual;  being  a  king  it  was  his  duty  to  consider  the 
public  consequences,  and  leave  an  example  of  justice  to  posterity, 
though  it  would  cost  him  tears  of  bitterness  and  a  life-long  regret. 
The  son  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  successor  was  worthy  to 
succeed  him.  Two  natural  phenomena  are  noticed  in  Abderah- 
man's  reign :  a  shower  of  hail  or  rather  fragments  of  ice,  by  which 
birds,  cattle,  and  men  were  killed ;  and  such  a  shower  of  meteors 
as  was  observed  by  Humboldt  in  his  voyage  to  America.  Alha- 
kem was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  His 
delight  from  his  earliest  youth  had  been  in  books,  and  he  had 
agents  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Mohammedan  world  to 
collect  them  for  his  library ;  the  catalogue  of  which  is  said  to 
have  filled  fifty-four  volumes,  each  containing  fifty  leaves.  A 
love  of  literature  was  generally  diffused  among  the  Spanish  Moors 
during  his  reign;  even  the  women  perceived  the  advantage  of 
adding  mental  accomplishments  to  their  attractions,  and  applied 
themselves  to  the  severer  studies  as  well  as  the  ornamental 
branches  of  learning.  Alhakem  had  women  in  his  palace  who 
copied  manuscripts,  excelling  in  calligraphy,  and  composed  poems 
themselves ;  one  of  these  was  his  confidential  secretary.     This 
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was  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Moors,  but  their  historian  says,  it 
past  away  Hke  a  dream.  Their  happiness  was  thus  transitory, 
because  it  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  ruler,  not 
upon  righteous  principles  and  wise  institutions.  The  intervals 
of  prosperity  which  are  enjoyed  under  a  virtuous  despot,  are 
granted  in  mercy  to  mankind;  the  miseries  which  follow,  and 
which  are  the  sure  consequence  of  false  doctrines  and  erroneous 
systems,  are  the  bitter  lessons  by  which  men  are  to  be  made  to 
understand  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  their  ways.  Alha- 
kem's  earnest  desire  was  to  keep  peace  with  his  Christian  neigh- 
bours, to  divert  his  own  people  from  their  warlike  and  turbulent 
habits  to  the  quiet  and  beneficial  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  to 
improve  by  all  the  aids  of  art  a  country  so  blest  with  natural 
advantages.  Then  it  was  that  aqueducts  were  constructed,  and 
tanks  formed  upon  a  scale  of  oriental  magnitude  for  irrigating 
the  lands  :  the  south  of  Spain  was  like  a  highly  cultivated  garden. 
The  most  illustrious  Moors  prided  themselves  upon  improving 
their  own  grounds ;  and  as  the  people  of  many  villages  are  said 
to  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  flocks,  and  resumed 
the  Bedoween  manner  of  life,  it  is  probable  that  to  this  time  the 
origin  must  be  ascribed  of  that  system  of  pasturage  which  still 
prevails  in  Spain.  Whatever  advice  Alhakem  addressed  to  his 
son  Hixem,  concluded,  it  is  said,  with  exhortations  to  "  seek 
peace  and  ensue  it,"  and  never  to  engage  in  war  unless  from  ne- 
cessity, and  in  a  just  quarrel.  "  What  contentment,"  he  would 
say,  "  can  there  be  in  destroying  villages,  laying  tracts  of  fertile 
country  waste,  and  spreading  devastation  and  slaughter  over  the 
earth  ?  Govern  thy  people  in  peace  and  equity :  let  no  vanity  or 
pride  mislead  thee ;  let  thine  eye  be  single :  bridle  thy  desires  : 
put  thy  trust  in  God,  and  then  shalt  thou  calmly  come  to  thine 
appointed  end." 

Alhakem,  like  the  best  of  his  predecessors,  had  the  temporal 
reward  of  righteousness,  for  his  days  were  long  in  the  land. 
Hixem,  when  he  performed  the  wonted  ceremony  of  prayer  at  his 
father's  funeral,  descended  into  his  sepulchre,  and  was  overpow- 
ered by  his  emotions.  He  might  well  be  so  at  the  loss  of  such 
a  parent,  and  perhaps  also  at  that  moment  he  had  a  sad  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  weakness  and  inexperience  !  He  was  Alha- 
kem's  only  son,  the  child  of  his  old  age.  Sobecha,  his  mother, 
had  in  great  measure  "overned  the  late  king  durinsj  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  and  she  now  confided  her  son  to  the  tutelage  of 
Mohamad  ben  Abdala,  famous  in  Spanish  history  by  the  name 
which  he  soon  obtained  of  Almanzor — the  Victorious.  Almanzor 
Mas  the  Carnpeador,  the  "  (Jreat  Captain"  of  the  Spanish  Moors; 
the  most  formidable  eiiemy  with  whom  the  rising  kingdoms  of 
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Leon  and  Navarre,  and  what  was  then  the  county  of  Castllle, 
ever  had  to  contend.  Their  division  favoured  his  progress,  but 
their  union  could  not  have  resisted  it  with  success,  for  he  was  one 
of  those  commanders  who  inspire  their  own  army  with  full  confi- 
dence, and  strike  fear  into  those  who  are  opposed  to  it.  Ali  and 
Caled,  the  Lion  and  the  Sword  of  the  Lord,  as  they  were  deno- 
minated in  their  day,  were  not  more  entirely  possest  by  the  spirit 
of  their  w  arlike  faith  than  Almanzor.  The  first  act  of  his  admi- 
nistration was  to  break  the  peace  which  Alhakem  had  so  sedu- 
lously maintained  with  the  Spaniards,  and  to  declare  perpetual 
war  against  them,  with  the  intention  of  not  leaving  an  independent 
Christian  within  the  limits  of  Spain.  This  measure  was  con- 
demned by  those  who  approved  the  policy  of  the  preceding  reign, 
and  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  government's  first  object 
should  be  to  secure  its  internal  stability  and  strength.  Whilst  he 
lived,  that  object  seemed  to  be  effected  by  his  victories,  which 
afforded  employment  not  only  for  all  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the 
country,  but  for  auxiliaries  whom  he  invited  from  Africa.  The 
system  was  twice  in  every  year  to  make  a  great  inroad  upon  the 
Christians,  sometimes  beyond  the  Ebro,  sometimes  on  the  side 
of  Leon  and  Galicia.  A  fifdi  part  of  the  spoil  was  the  King's ; 
the  Chiefs  had  the  right  of  choice  among  the  cattle  and  the  pri- 
soners, male  and  female ;  all  that  remained  he  distributed  among 
the  troops.  It  is  said  that  he  knew  the  person  and  the  name  of 
every  one  who  served  under  him,  for  it  was  his  custom  to  go  fre- 
quently through  the  camp  and  into  their  tents :  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  he  invited  to  his  table,  and  after  every  victory 
he  gave  a  feast  to  his  whole  army.  Regarding  his  battles  as  reli- 
gious works,  the  first  thing  which  he  did  after  every  action  was  to 
shake  the  dust  from  liis  garments,  and  have  it  carefully  collected 
and  deposited  in  a  coffer,  which  was  always  carried  with  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  baggage, — that  with  the  dust  thus  gathered 
in  the  service  of  the  Prophet,  he  might  be  covered  in  his  grave. 

Never  was  brave  invader  more  bravely  resisted  ;  but  his  means 
and  numbers,  and  name  and  fortune,  prevailed ;  and  had  he  been 
engaged  against  other  people  than  the  Spaniards,  their  subjuga- 
tion must  have  been  completed :  their  invincible  spirit,  their 
unweariable  power  of  endurance,  could  alone  have  survived 
the  series  of  defeats  and  losses  which  they  sustained  in  two  and 
fifty  of  his  dreadful  inroads.  The  bells  of  Santiago's  own  church 
were  borne  from  Compostella  to  Cordoba  as  his  trophies,  and 
suspended  to  serve  as  lamps  in  the  Great  Mosque.  The  King  of 
Leon  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from 
that  city  back  to  the  Asturian  mountains;  and  the  relics  of  the 
saints  and  the  bodies  of  his  predecessors  were  removed  also.     In 
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the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  Ahiianzor  found  it  necessary,  after 
an  undecided  and  hard-fought  battle,  to  retreat,  and  cross  the 
Duero  in  the  night;  and  in  this  retreat  he  died,  less  of  his 
wounds,  it  is  said,  than  for  grief  and  irritation  at  being  thus  re- 
pulsed. They  buried  him  like  a  Mussulman  martyr,  in  his 
bloody  garments,  as  they  had  borne  him  from  the  field ;  and  they 
covered  him  in  his  grave  with  the  dust  of  his  fifty  campaigns. 
There  were  other  fine  parts  in  Almanzor's  character :  he  was  the 
patron  of  letters ;  he  was  merciful  to  the  conquered ;  he  suffered 
no  injury  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  defenceless  ;  and  once,  upon 
receiving  tidings  of  success  from  his  son  in  Africa,  he  manifested 
his  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  victory  by  liberating  1500  Chris- 
tian men  and  300  women.  But  with  all  his  virtues  there  was 
a  worm  at  the  core :  ambition,  even  more  than  religious  and  mili- 
tary enthusiasm,  was  his  ruling  passion ;  it  made  him  jealous  of 
any  who  seemed  to  disapprove  his  measures,  and  none  could 
excite  his  displeasure  with  impunity.  He  was  not  scrupulous  in 
observing  his  word.  He  kept  the  king  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  in 
his  harem  and  his  gardens,  ignorant  of  business,  careless  of  all 
public  events,  immersed  in  sloth  and  sensuality.  It  was  not 
doubted  that  Almanzor's  intention  in  this  was  to  prepare  the  way 
insensibly  for  a  transfer  of  the  throne  to  his  own  family,  which 
appeared  the  more  feasible  as  Hixem  had  no  child.  But  this 
ambition  proved  fatal  to  the  Ommeyades,  to  his  own  family,  and 
eventually  to  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

The  son  whom  he  had  intended  for  his  successor  succeeded  to 
his  power,  and  held  it  during  seven  years,  when  he  died,  not 
without  suspicion  of  poison.  Another  son,  Abderahman  by 
name,  then  assumed  the  same  station.  In  person  he  was  the 
living  image  of  Almanzor;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  generous, 
brave  and  capable,  though  dissolute ;  like  his  father  he  governed 
the  imbecile  king,  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  keepers, 
contented  that  they  should  take  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  leave  him 
to  its  enjoyments.  But  Abderahman,  less  prudent  than  his 
father  and  his  brother,  resolved  that,  on  his  return  from  his  first 
expedition  against  the  Christians,  Hixem  should  publicly  adopt 
him  for  his  successor.  The  Ommeyad  family  discovered  this ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  left  Cordoba  than  they  got  possession  of  the 
city  and  of  the  royal  person,  and  deprived  Abderahman  of  his 
office.  He  returned  instantly,  fully  expecting  to  recover  his  au- 
thority :  a  severe  struggle  took  place  in  the  streets ;  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  made  prisoner ;  and  Muhamad,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposite  party,  ordered  him  immediately  to  be 
crucified.  "  This,"  says  the  Moorish  historian,  **was  the  fate  of 
Abderahman,  the  son  of  the  great  Almanzor,  the  brother  of  the 
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illustrious  Abdemelic;  and  yet  there  are  those  who  trust  in  the 
ungrateful  and  inconstant  people !"  A  series  of  revolutions  ensued, 
such  as  are  only  found  in  the  most  turbulent  ages  of  Moham- 
medan history :  aspirant  after  aspirant  rose,  and  was  precipitated 
as  the  wheel  of  fortune  went  round.  "  Crown  me  to-day,  and 
kill  me  to-morrow,  if  my  stars  will  have  it  so,"  was  the  desperate 
exclamation  of  one  of  the  last  Ommeyades,  to  those  who  would 
have  dissuaded  him  from  an  ambitious  course,  which  could  end 
in  nothing  but  his  speedy  destruction;  but  thus  he  replied  to 
their  advice,  and  after  that  day  he  was  heard  of  no  more,  nor  is  it 
known  how  he  perished.  Thus,  says  the  historian,  the  dominion 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  Ommeyades  past  away.  Happy  are  they 
who  have  done  righteously,  and  praise  be  to  Him  whose  kingdom 
hath  no  end!  In  these  words  the  author  whom  Seiior  Conde 
has  followed  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  work,  terminates 
his  history. 

During  this  anarchy  some  of  the  rival  claimants  called  the 
Almoravides  to  their  aid.  These  Africans  came,  like  the  first 
invaders,  with  the  strength  and  enterprising  spirit  of  a  new 
dynasty.  The  Christians  could  not  have  made  head  against  them, 
if  they  had  not  found  allies  among  the  Moorish  kings,  who  esta- 
blished at  this  time  short-lived  sovereignties  ;  and  who,  when  the 
Africans  were  finally  expelled,  fell  themselves  an  easy  prey.  The 
Almohades  delayed  their  ruin  for  a  while,  but  it  was  only  to  acce- 
lerate it  afterwards,  by  leaving  another  contending  faction  in  the 
country  when  their  supremacy  was  overthrown.  The  Christian 
states  meantime  acquired  strength,  and  assumed  a  settled  and 
regular  form.  Portugal  was  the  first  that  cleared  its  appointed 
limits  of  the  misbelievers ;  and  when  Joam  I.  captured  Ceuta, 
and  began  a  system  of  conquest  in  Africa,  an  end  was  put  to  all 
further  danger  from  that  quarter.  Aragon  completed  its  work 
soon  afterwards;  and  Granada  was  at  length  the  only  kingdom 
left  to  the  Mahommedans.  With  the  conquest  of  that  city  Seiior 
Conde  concludes  his  work :  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  given 
us  the  Moorish  account  of  the  subsequent  transactions,  until  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.  The  two  latter  volumes,  which 
form  about  half  the  history,  would  undoubtedly  have  received 
some  improvement  if  the  author  had  lived  to  carry  them  through 
the  press,  or  even  to  prepare  them  for  it :  from  the  portion  how- 
ever which  he  did  publish,  his  merits  may  be  fairly  estimated. 
He  has  added  much,  very  much,  to  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  Spain  :  but  in  showing  us  the  value 
of  the  Moorish  historians,  he  has  shown  also  how  important  it  is 
that  the  whole  of  their  remains  should  be  secured  from  further 
danger,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  Aca- 
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demy  of  History.  Twenty  years  ago  this  might  have  been  hoped 
and  looked  for ; — twenty  years  hence, — alas,  the  present  temper  of 
parties  in  that  country,  their  obstinacy  and  their  mutual  errors, 
may  induce  a  fear  that  Spain  may  be  in  as  miserable  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  barbarism  as  when  the  empire  of  the  Ommeyades  was 
broken  up ! 


Art.  II. — On  the  Supernatural  in  Fictitious  Composition ;  and 
particularly  on  the  JVorks  of  Ernest  Theodore  William 
Hoffman. 

1.  Hoffmamis  Leben  und  Nachlass.     2  vols.    Berlin,  1823. 

2.  Hoffmann's  Serapions-brdder.     6  vols.     1819-26. 

3.  Hoffmann's  Nachtstticke.     2  vols.    1816. 

No  source  of  romantic  fiction,  and  no  mode  of  exciting  the 
feelings  of  interest  which  the  authors  in  that  description  of  litera- 
ture desire  to  produce,  seems  more  directly  accessible  than  the 
love  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  common  to  all  classes  of  man- 
kind, and  perhaps  is  to  none  so  familiar  as  to  those  who  assume 
a  certain  degree  of  scepticism  on  the  subject;  since  the  reader 
may  have  often  observed  in  conversation,  that  the  person  who 
professes  himself  most  incredulous  on  the  subject  of  marvellous 
stories,  often  ends  his  remarks  by  indulging  the  company  with 
some  well-attested  anecdote,  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
account  for  on  the  narrator's  own  principles  of  absolute  scepticism. 
The  belief  itself,  though  easily  capable  of  being  pushed  into 
superstition  and  absurdity,  has  its  origin  not  only  in  the  facts 
upon  which  our  holy  religion  is  founded,  but  upon  the  principles 
of  our  nature,  which  teach  us  that  while  we  are  probationers  in 
this  sublunary  state,  we  are  neighbours  to,  and  encompassed  by 
the  shadowy  world,  of  which  our  mental  faculties  are  too  obscure 
to  comprehend  the  laws,  our  corporeal  organs  too  coarse  and 
gross  to  perceive  the  inhabitants. 

All  professors  of  the  Christian  Religion  believe  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Divine  Power  showed  itself  more  visibly  on  earth 
than  in  these  our  latter  days ;  controlling  and  suspending,  for  its 
own  purposes,  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  universe ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  at  least,  holds  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  mira- 
cles descend  to  the  present  time..  Without  entering  into  that 
controversy,  it  is  enough  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  great  truths  of 
our   religion  has  induced   wise  and   good   men,  even   in  Pro- 
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testant  countries,  to  subscribe  to  Dr.  Johnson's  doubts  respecting 
supernatural  appearances. 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,  said  Imlac,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  maintain  against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  mde  or  learned,  among  whom 
apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion, 
which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  become 
universal  only  by  its  truth  ;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another  could 
not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can  make  credi- 
ble. That  it  is  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the 
general  evidence  5  and  some  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it 
by  their  fears.'' 

Upon  such  principles  as  these  there  lingers  in  the  breasts  even 
of  philosophers,  a  reluctance  to  decide  dogmatically  upon  a  point 
where  they  do  not  and  cannot  possess  any,  save  negative,  evi- 
dence. Yet  this  inclination  to  believe  in  the  marvellous  gradu- 
ally becomes  weaker.  Men  cannot  but  remark  that  (since  the 
scriptural  miracles  have  ceased,)  the  belief  in  prodigies  and 
supernatural  events  has  gradually  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge ;  and  that  since  the  age  has 
become  eidightencd,  the  occurrence  of  tolerably  well  attested 
anecdotes  of  the  supernatural  character  are  so  few,  as  to  render 
it  more  probable  that  the  witnesses  have  laboured  under  some 
strange  and  temporary  delusion,  rather  than  that  the  laws  of  nature 
have  been  altered  or  suspended.  At  this  period  of  human  know- 
ledge, the  marvellous  is  so  much  identified  with  fabulous,  as  to 
be  considered  generally  as  belonging  to  the  same  class. 

It  is  not  so  in  early  history,  which  is  full  of  supernatural  inci- 
dents; and  although  we  now  use  the  word  romance  as  synonymous 
with  fictitious  composition,  yet  as  it  originally  only  meant  a  poem, 
or  prose  work  contained  in  the  Romaunce  language,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  tlie  doughty  chivalry  who  listened  to  the  songs  of  the 
minstrel,  *'  held  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true,"  and  that  the  feats 
of  knighthood  which  he  recounted,  mingled  with  tales  of  magic  and 
supernatural  interference,  were  esteemed  as  veracious  as  the  le- 
gends of  the  monks,  to  which  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance. 
This  period  of  society,  however,  must  have  long  past  before  the 
Romancer  besan  to  select  and  arran ore  with  care,  the  nature  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  he  constructed  his  story.  Jt  was  not  when 
society,  however  ditfering  in  degree  and  station,  was  levelled  and 
confounded  by  one  dark  cloud  of  ignorance,  involving  the  noble 
as  well  as  the  mean,  that  it  need  be  scrupulously  considered  to 
what  class  of  persons  the  author  addressed  himself,  or  with  what 
species  of  decoration  he  ornamented  his  story.     ''  Homo  was 
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then  a  common  name  for  all  men,"  and  all  were  equally  pleased 
with  the  same  style  of  composition.  This,  however,  was  gra- 
dually altered.  As  the  knowledge  to  which  we  have  before  alluded 
made  more  general  progress,  it  became  impossible  to  detain  the 
attention  of  the  better  instructed  class  by  the  simple  and  gross 
fables  to  which  the  present  generation  would  only  listen  in  child- 
hood, though  they  had  been  held  in  honour  by  their  fathers  during 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  the  supernatural  in  fictitious  com- 
position requires  to  be  managed  with  considerable  delicacy,  as 
criticism  besjins  to  be  more  on  the  alert.     The  interest  which  it 

•       ^  .  •       •  •  • 

excites  is  indeed  a  powerful  spring;  but  it  is  one  which  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  be  exhausted  by  coarse  handling  and  repeated 
pressure.  It  is  also  of  a  character  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  sustain,  and  of  which  a  very  small  proportion  may  be  said  to  be 
better  than  the  whole.  The  marvellous,  more  than  any  other  at- 
tribute of  fictitious  narrative,  loses  its  effect  by  being  brought 
much  into  view.  The  imagination  of  the  reader  is  to  be  excited 
if  possible,  without  being  gratified.  If  once,  like  Macbeth,  we 
**  sup  full  with  horrors,"  our  taste  for  the  banquet  is  ended,  and 
the  thrill  of  terror  with  which  we  hear  or  read  of  a  night-shriek, 
becomes  lost  in  that  sated  indifference  with  which  the  tyrant  came 
at  length  to  listen  to  the  most  deep  catastrophes  that  could  affect 
his  house.  The  incidents  of  a  supernatural  character  are  usually 
those  of  a  dark  and  undefinable  nature,  such  as  arise  in  the  mind 
of  the  Lady  in  the  Mask  of  Comus, — incidents  to  which  our  fears 
attach  more  consequence,  as  we  cannot  exactly  tell  what  it  is  we 
behold,  or  what  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it : — 

*^  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 
Of  calling  shapes  and  beck'ning  shadows  dire. 
And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desart  wildernesses." 

Burke  observes  upon  obscurity,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
any  thing  terrible,  and  notices  "  how  much  the  notions  of  ghosts 
and  goblins,  of  which  none  can  form  clear  ideas,  affect  minds 
which  give  credit  to  the  popular  tales  concerning  such  sorts  of 
beings."  He  represents  also,  that  no  person  **  seems  better  to 
have  understood  the  secret  of  heightening,  or  of  setting  terrible 
things  in  their  strongest  light,  by  the  force  of  a  judicious  obscu- 
rity, than  Milton.  His  description  of  Death,  in  the  second  book, 
is  admirably  studied ;  it  is  astonishing  with  what  a  gloomy  pomp, 
with  what  a  significant  and  expressive  uncertainty  of  strokes  and 
colouring,  he  has  finished  the  portrait  of  the  king  of  terrors. 
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'  The  otlier  sliape^ — 
If  shape  it  might  be  called,  which  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  : 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed, — ■ 
For  each  seemed  either ;  black  he  stood  as  night  j 
Fierce  as  ten  furies  j  terrible  as  hell ; 
And  shook  a  deadly  dart.     What  seemed  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.' 
In  this  description  all  is  dark,  uncertain,  confused,  terrible  and 
sublime  to  the  last  degree." 

The  only  quotation  worthy  to  be  mentioned  along  with  the  pas- 
sage we  have  just  taken  down,  is  the  well-known  apparition  intro- 
duced with  circumstances  of  terrific  obscurity  in  the  book  of  Job  : 

"  Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me,  and  mine  ears  received  a 
little  thereof.  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling  which  made  all  my 
bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face  :  the  hair  of  my 
flesh  stood  up.  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof : 
an  image  was  before  mine  eyes  ;  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice." 

From  these  sublime  and  decisive  authorities,  it  is  evident  that 
the  exhibition  of  supernatural  appearances  in  fictitious  narrative 
ought  to  be  rare,  brief,  indistinct,  and  such  as  may  become  a 
being  to  us  so  incomprehensible,  and  so  diflerent  from  ourselves, 
of  whom  we  cannot  justly  conjecture  whence  he  comes,  or  for 
what  purpose,  and  of  whose  attributes  we  can  have  no  regular  or 
distinct  perception.  Hence  it  usually  happens,  that  the  first 
touch  of  the  supernatural  is  always  the  most  effective,  and  is  ra- 
ther weakened  and  defaced,  than  strengthened,  by  the  subsequent 
recurrence  of  similar  incidents.  Even  in  Hamlet,  the  second 
entrance  of  the  ghost  is  not  nearly  so  impressive  as  the  first;  and 
in  many  romances  to  which  we  could  refer,  the  supernatural 
being  forfeits  all  claim  both  to  our  terror  and  veneration,  by  con- 
descending to  appear  too  often  ;  to  mingle  too  much  in  the 
events  of  the  story,  and  above  all,  to  become  loquacious,  or,  as 
it  is  familiarly  called,  chatty.  We  have,  indeed,  great  doubts 
whether  an  author  acts  wisely  in  permitting  his  goblin  to  speak 
at  all,  if  at  the  same  time  he  renders  him  subject  to  human  sight. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  has  contrived  to  put  such  language  in  the 
mouth  of  the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark  as  befits  a  supernatural 
being,  and  is  by  the  style  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the 
living  persons  in  the  drama.  In  another  passage  he  has  had  the 
boldness  to  intimate,  by  two  expressions  of  similar  force,  in  what 
manner  and  with  what  tone  supernatural  beings  would  find  ut- 
terance : 

"  And  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  giljhcr  in  the  Roman  streets." 
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But  the  attempt  in  which  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  has  succeeded 
would  probably  have  been  ridiculous  in  any  meaner  hand ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that,  in  many  of  our  modern  tales  of  terror,  our  feel- 
ings of  fear  have,  long  before  the  conclusion,  given  way  under  the 
influence  of  that  familiarity  which  begets  contempt. 

A  sense  that  the  effect  of  the  supernatural  in  its  more  obvious 
application  is  easily  exhausted,  has  occasioned  the  efforts  of  mo- 
dern authors  to  cut  new  walks  and  avenues  through  the  enclianted 
wood,  and  to  revive,  if  possible,  by  some  means  or  other,  the 
fading  impression  of  its  horrors. 

The  most  obvious  and  inartificial  mode  of  attaining  this  end  is, 
by  adding  to,  and  exaggerating  the  supernatural  incidents  of  the 
tale.  But  far  from  increasing  its  effect,  the  principles  which  we 
have  laid  down,  incline  us  to  consider  the  impression  as  usually 
weakened  by  exaggerated  and  laborious  description.  Elegance 
is  in  such  cases  thrown  away,  and  the  accumulation  of  superlatives, 
with  which  the  narrative  is  encumbered,  renders  it  tedious,  or  per- 
haps ludicrous,  instead  of  becoming  impressive  or  grand. 

There  is  indeed  one  style  of  composition,  of  which  the  super- 
natural forms  an  appropriate  part,  which  applies  itself  rather  to 
the  fancv  than  to  the  imagination,  and  aims  more  at  amusino  tlian 
at  affecting  or  interesting  the  reader.  To  this  species  of  com- 
position belong  the  eastern  tales,  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  amusement  of  our  youth,  and  which  are  recollected,  if  not  re- 
perused,  with  so  much  pleasure  in  our  more  advanced  life.  There 
are  but  fevv'  readers  of  any  imagination  who  have  not  at  one  time 
or  other  in  their  life  sympathized  with  the  poet  Collins,  "  who," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  was  eminently  delighted  with  those  flights  of 
imagination,  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  tra- 
ditions. He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters;  he  de- 
lighted to  rove  through  the  meadows  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on 
the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  waterfalls 
of  Elysian  gardens."  It  is  chiefly  the  young  and  the  indolent 
who  love  to  be  soothed  by  works  of  this  character,  which  require 
little  attention  in  the  perusal.  In  our  riper  age  we  remember 
them  as  we  do  the  joys  of  our  infancy,  rather  because  we  loved 
them  once,  than  that  they  still  continue  to  afford  us  amusement. 
The  extravagance  of  fiction  loses  its  charms  for  our  riper  judgment; 
and  notwithstanding  that  these  wild  fictions  contain  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  full  of  fancy,  yet  still,  unconnected  as  they  are  with 
each  other,  and  conveying  no  result  to  the  understanding,  we  pass 
them  by  as  the  championess  Britomart  rode  along  the  rich  strand. 

Which  as  she  overwent. 
She  saw  bestrewed  all  witli  rich  array 
Of  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great  assay. 
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And  all  the  gravel  mixt  with  golden  ore  : 
Whereat  she  wondered  much,  but  would  not  stay 
For  gold,  or  pearls,  or  precious  stones,  one  hour ; 
But  them  despised  all,  for  all  was  in  her  power. 

With  this   class  of  supernatural  composition  may  be  ranked, 
though  inferior  in  interest,  what  the  French  call  Contes  des  Fees  ; 
meaning,  by  that  title,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  po- 
pular tales  of  fairy  folks  which   are   current  in  most  countries. 
The  Conte  des  Fees  is  itself  a  very  different  composition,  and  the 
fairies  engaged  are  of  a  separate  class  from  those  whose  amuse- 
ment is  to  dance  round  the  mushroom  in  the  moonlight,  and  mis- 
lead the  belated  peasant.     The  French  Fee  more  nearly  resem- 
bles the  Peri  of  Eastern,  or  the  Fata  of  Italian  poetry.     She  is  a 
superior  being,  having  the  nature  of  an  elementary  spirit,  and  pos- 
sessing magical  powers  enabling  her,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
work  either  good  or  evil.      But   whatever  merit  this   species  of 
writing  may  have  attained  in  some  dexterous  hands,  it  has,  under 
the  management  of  others,  become  one  of  the  most  absurd,  flat, 
and  insipid  possible.     Out  of  the  whole  Cabinet  des  Fees,  when 
we  get   beyond   our  old  acquaintances   of  the  nursery,  w^e  can 
hardly  select  five  volumes,  from  nearly  fifty,  with  any  probability 
of  receiving  pleasure  from  them. 

It  often  happens  that  when  any  particular  style  becomes  some- 
what antiquated  and  obsolete,  some  caricature,  or  satirical  imita- 
tion of  it,  gives  rise  to  a  new  species  of  composition.  Thus  the 
English  Opera  arose  from  the  parody  upon  the  Italian  stage, 
designed  by  Gay,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  public  had  been  inundated,  ad  nauseam,  with  Arabian  tales, 
Persian  tales,  Turkish  tales,  Mogul  tales,  and  legends  of  every 
nation  east  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  were  equally  annoyed  by  the 
increasing  publication  of  all  sorts  of  fairy  tales, — Count  Anthony 
Hamilton,  like  a  second  Cervantes,  came  forth  with  his  satirical 
tales,  destined  to  overturn  the  empire  of  Dives,  of  Genii,  of 
Peris,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

Something  too  licentious  for  a  more  refined  age,  the  Tales  of 
Count  Hamilton  subsist  as  a  beautiful  illustration,  showing  that 
literary  subjects,  as  well  as  the  fields  of  the  husbandman,  may, 
when  they  seem  most  worn  out  and  effete,  be  renewed  and  again 
brought  into  successful  cultivation  by  a  new  course  of  manage- 
ment. The  wit  of  Count  Hamilton,  like  manure  applied  to  an 
exhausted  field,  rendered  the  eastern  tale  more  piquant,  if  not 
more  edifying,  than  it  was  before.  Much  was  written  in  imita- 
tion of  Count  Hamilton's  style  ;  and  it  was  followed  by  Voltaire 
in  particular,  who  in  this  way  rendered  the  supernatural  romance 
one   of  the  most   apt  vehicles  for  circulating  his  satire.     This, 
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therefore,  may  be  termed  the  comic  side  of  the  supernatural,  in 
which  the  author  plainly  declares  his  purpose  to  turn  into  jest 
the  miracles  which  he  relates,  and  aspires  to  awaken  ludicrous 
sensations  without  affecting  the  fancy — far  less  exciting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  reader.  By  this  species  of  delineation  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  supernatural  style  of  writing  is  entirely  tra- 
vestied and  held  up  to  laughter,  instead  of  being  made  the  subject 
of  respectful  attention,  or  heard  with  at  least  that  sort  of  imper- 
fect excitement  with  which  we  listened  to  a  marvellous  tale  of 
fairy-land.  This  species  of  satire — for  it  is  often  converted  to 
satirical  purposes — has  never  been  more  happily  executed  than 
by  the  French  authors,  although  Wieland,  and  several  other 
German  writers,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Hamilton,  have  added 
the  grace  of  poetry  to  the  wit  and  to  the  wonders  with  which 
they  have  adorned  this  species  of  composition.  Oberon,  in 
particular,  has  been  identified  with  our  literature  by  the  excel- 
lent translation  of  Mr.  Sotheby,  and  is  nearly  as  well  known  in 
England  as  in  Germany.  It  would,  however,  carry  us  far  too 
wide  from  our  present  purpose,  were  we  to  consider  the  comi- 
lieroic  poetry  which  belongs  to  this  class,  and  which  includes 
the  V.  ell-known  works  of  Pulci,  Berni — perhaps,  in  a  certain 
degree,  of  Ariosto  himself,  who,  in  some  passages  at  least,  lifts 
his  knightly  vizor  so  far  as  to  give  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
smile  which  mantles  upon  his  countenance. 

One  general  glance  at  the  geography  of  this  most  pleasing 
"  Londe  of  Faery,"  leads  us  into  another  province,  rough  as  it 
may  seem  and  uncultivated,  but  which,  perhaps,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, has  some  scenes  abounding  in  interest.  There  are  a  spe- 
cies of  antiquarians  who,  while  others  laboured  to  re-unite  and 
ornament  highly  the  ancient  traditions  of  their  country,  have 
made  it  their  business,  antiquos  accedere  fontes,  to  visit  the  an- 
cient springs  and  sources  of  those  popular  legends  which,  che- 
rished by  the  grey  and  superstitious  Elde,  had  been  long  for- 
gotten in  the  higher  circles,  but  are  again  brought  forward  and 
claim,  like  the  old  ballads  of  a  country,  a  degree  of  interest  even 
from  their  rugged  simplicity.  The  Deutsche  Sagen  of  the  bro- 
thers Grimm,  is  an  admirable  work  of  this  kind;  assembling, 
without  any  affectation  either  of  ornamental  diction  or  improved 
incident,  the  various  traditions  existing  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many respecting  popular  superstitions  and  the  events  ascribed  to 
supernatural  agency.  There  are  other  works  of  the  same  kind, 
in  the  same  language,  collected  with  great  care  and  apparent 
fidelity.  Sometimes  trite,  sometimes  tiresome,  sometimes  child- 
ish, the  legends  which  these  authors  h^ve  collected  with  such  in- 
^defatigable  zeal   form  neverdieless  a   step  in   the  history  of  the 
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human  race;  and,  when  compared  with  similar  collections  in 
other  countries,  seem  to  infer  traces  of  a  common  descent  which 
has  placed  one  general  stock  of  superstition  within  reach  of  the 
various  tribes  of  mankind.  What  are  we  to  think  when  we  find 
the  Jutt  and  the  Fin  telling  their  children  the  same  traditions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Spaniard  and  Ita- 
lian ;  or  when  we  recognize  in  our  own  instance  the  traditions  of 
Ireland  or  Scotlapd  as  corresponding  with  those  of  Russia  ?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  their  similarity  arises  from  the  limited  nature 
of  human  invention,  and  that  the  same  species  of  fiction  occurs  to 
the  imaginations  of  different  authors  in  remote  countries  as  the 
same  species  of  plants  are  found  in  different  regions  without  the 
possibility  of  their  having  been  propagated  by  transportation  from 
the  one  to  others  ?  Or  ought  we,  rather,  to  refer  them  to  a 
common  source,  when  mankind  formed  but  the  same  great 
family,  and  suppose  that  as  philologists  trace  through  various 
dialects  the  broken  fragments  of  one  general  language,  so  anti- 
quaries may  recognize  in  distant  countries  parts  of  what  was 
once  a  common  stock  of  tradition  ?  We  will  not  pause  on  this 
inquiry,  nor   observe    more    than   generally    that,    in   collecting 

these    traditions,  the    industrious    editors    have    been    throwino; 
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light,  not  only  on  the  history  of  their  own  country  in  particular,  but 
on  that  of  mankind  in  general.  There  is  generally  some  truth 
mingled  with  the  abundant  falsehood,  and  still  more  abundant 
exaggeration  of  the  oral  legend;  and  it  may  be  frequently  and 
unexpectedly  found  to  confirm  or  confute  the  meagre  state- 
ment of  some  ancient  chronicle.  Often,  too,  the  legend  of  the 
common  people,  by  assigning  peculiar  features,  localities,  and 
specialities  to  the  incidents  which  it  holds  in  memory,  gives  life 
and  spirit  to  the  frigid  and  dry  narrative  which  tells  the  fact  alone, 
without  the  particulars  which  render  it  memorable  or  interesting. 
It  is,  however,  in  another  point  of  view,  that  we  wish  to  con- 
sider those  popular  traditions  in  their  collected  state  :  namely,  as  a 
peculiar  mode  of  exhibiting  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  in 
composition.  And  here  we  must  acknowledge,  that  he  who 
peruses  a  large  collection  of  stories  of  fiends,  ghosts,  and  prodi- 
gies, in  hopes  of  exciting  in  his  mind  that  degree  of  shuddering 
interest  approaching  to  fear,  which  is  the  most  valuable  triumph 
of  the  supernatural,  is  likely  to  be  disappointed.  A  whole  col- 
lection of  ghost  stories  inclines  us  as  little  to  fear  as  a  jest  book 
moves  us  to  laughter.  Many  narratives,  turning  upon  the  same 
interest,  are  apt  to  exhaust  it :  as  in  a  large  collection  of  pictures 
an  ordinary  eye  is  so  dazzled  with  the  variety  of  brilliant  or  glow- 
ing colours  as  to  become  less  able  to  distinguish  the  merit  of  those 
pieces  which  are  possessed  of  any. 

f2 
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But  notwithstanding  this  great  disadvantage,  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  species  of  pubHcation  we  are  considering,  a  reader 
of  imagination,  who  has  the  power  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  chains  of  reality,  and  to  produce  in  his  own  mind  the  accom- 
paniments with  which  the  simple  or  rude  popular  legend  ought 
to  be  attended,  will  often  find  that  it  possesses  points  of  interest, 
of  nature,  and  of  effect,  which,  though  irreconcilable  to  sober 
truth,  carry  with  them  something  that  the  mind  is  not  averse  to 
believe,  something  in  short  of  plausibility,  which,  let  poet  or  ro- 
mancer do  their  very  best,  they  find  it  impossible  to  attain  to. 
An  example  may,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  be  more  amusing  to 
the  reader  than  mere  disquisition,  and  we  select  one  from  a  letter 
received  many  years  since  from  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
nobleman  some  time  deceased,  not  more  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  science,  than  his  attachment  to  literature  in  all  its 
branches  : — 

'^  It  was  in  the  night  of,  I  think,  the  14th  of  February,  1799,  that 
there  came  on  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  drifting  snow  from  the 
south-east,  which  was  felt  very  severely  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.     On 

the  preceding  day  a  Captain  M ,  attended  by  three  other  men,  had 

gone  out  a  deer-shooting  in  that  extensive  tract  of  mountains  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  Dalnacardoch.  As  they  did  not  return  in  the  evening, 
nothing  was  heard  of  them.  The  next  day,  people  were  sent  out  in 
quest  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  storm  abated.  After  a  long  search,  the 
bodies  were  found,  in  a  lifeless  state,  lying  among  the  ruins  of  a  bothy, 

(a  temporary  hut,)  in  which  it  would  seem  Captain  M and  his  party 

had  taken  refuge.  The  bothy  had  been  destroyed  by  the  tempest,  and  in 
a  veiy  astonishing  manner.  It  had  been  built  partly  of  stone,  and  partly 
of  strong  wooden  uprights  driven  into  the  ground ;  it  was  not  merely 
blown  down,  but  quite  torn  to  pieces.  Large  stones,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  walls,  were  found  lying  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  site  of  the  building,  and  the  wooden  uprights  appeared 
to  have  been  rent  asunder  by  a  force  that  had  twisted  them  off"  as  in  break- 
ing a  tough  stick.  From  the  circumstances  in  which  the  bodies  were 
found,  it  appeared  that  the  men  were  retiring  to  rest  at  the  time  the  cala- 
mity came  upon  them.  One  of  the  bodies,  indeed,  was  found  at  a  distance 
of  many  yards  from  the  bothy  ;  another  of  the  men  was  found  upon  the 
place  where  the  bothy  had  stood,  with  one  stocking  off",  as  if  he  had  been 

undressing  ;   Captain  M was  lying   without  his  clothes,  upon  the 

wretched  bed  which  the  bothy  had  afforded,  his  face  to  the  ground,  and 
his  knees  drawn  up.  To  all  appearance  the  destruction  had  been  quite 
sudden  :  yet  the  situation  of  the  building  was  such  as  promised  secu- 
rity against  the  utmost  violence  of  the  wind.  It  stood  in  a  narrow  re- 
cess, at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  whose  precipitous  and  lofty  declivities 
sheltered  it  on  every  side,  except  in  the  front,  and  here,  too,  a  hill  rose 
before  it,  though  with  a  more  gradual  slope.  This  extraordinary  wreck 
of  a  building  so  situated,  led  the  common  people  to  ascribe  it  to  a  super- 
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natural  power.     It  was  recollected  by  some  who  had  been  out  shooting 

with  Captain  M about  a  month  before,  that  while  they  were  resting 

at  this  bothy,  a  shepherd  lad  had  come  to  the  door  and  inquired  for  Cap- 
tain M ,  and  that  the  captain  went  out  with  the  shepherd,  and  they 

walked  away  together,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  bothy.     After 

a  time,  Captain  M returned  alone  3  he  said  nothing  of  what  had 

passed  between  him  and  the  lad,  but  looked  very  grave  and  thoughtful, 
and  from  that  time  there  was  observed  to  be  a  mysterious  anxiety  hang- 
ing about  him.     It  was  remembered,  that  one  evening  after  dusk,  when 

Captain  M was  in  the  botliy,  some  of  his  party  that  were  standing 

before  the  door  saw  a  fire  blazing  on  the  top  of  the  hill  which  rises  in 
front  of  it.  They  were  much  surprised  to  see  a  fire  in  such  a  solitary 
place,  and  at  such  a  time,  and  set  out  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it,  but 
when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  was  no  fire  to  be  seen  !  It 
was  remembered,  too,  that  on  the  day  before  the  fatal  night.  Captain 
M had  shown  a  singular  obstinacy  in  going  forth  upon  his  expedi- 
tion. No  representations  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  of  the 
dangers  he  would  be  exposed  to,  could  restrain  him.  He  said  he  must 
go,  and  was  resolved  to  go.  Captaiji  M.'s  character  was  likewise  re- 
membered ;  that  he  was  popularly  reported  to  be  a  man  of  Jio  principles, 
rapacious,  and  cruel  3  that  he  had  got  money  by  procuring  recruits  from 
the  highlands, — an  unpopular  mode  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  and  that, 
amongst  other  base  measures  for  this  purpose,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
leave  a  purse  upon  the  road,  and  to  threaten  the  man  who  had  picked  it 
up  with  an  indictment  for  robbery,  if  he  did  not  enlist.*  Our  informer 
added  nothing  more  ;  he  neither  told  us  his  own  opinion  nor  that  of  the 
country  ;  but  left  it  to  our  own  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  good 
and  evil  is  rewarded  in  this  life,  to  suggest  the  Author  of  the  miserable 
event.  He  seemed  impressed  with  superstitious  awe  on  the  subject,  and 
said,  *  There  was  na'  the  like  seen  in  a'  Scotland.'  The  man  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  is  a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ran- 
noch.  He  was  employed  by  us  as  a  guide  upon  Schchallion  3  and  he 
told  us  the  story  one  day  as  we  walked  before  our  horses,  while  we 
slowly  wound  up  the  road  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Rannoch. 
From  this  elevated  ground  we  commanded  an  extensive  prospect  over 
the  dreary  mountains  to  the  north,  and  amongst  them  our  guide  pointed 
out  that  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  scene  of  his  dreadful  tale.  The 
account  is,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  just  what  I  received  from  my 
guide.  In  some  trifling  particulars,  from  defect  of  memory,  I  may  have 
misrepresented  or  added  a  little,  in  order  to  connect  the  leading  circum- 
stances 3   and  I  fear,   also,   that  something   may  have  been  forgotten. 

Will  you  ask  Mr.  P — —  whether  Captain  M ,  on  leaving  the  bothy 

after  his  conversation  with  the  shepherd  lad,  did  not  say  that  he  must 
return  there  in  a  month  after  ?     I  have  a  faint  idea  that  it  was  so  3   and, 

if  true,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  it.     Mr.  P may,  perhaps,  be  able 

to  correct  or  enlarge  my  account  for  you  in  other  instances.'' 

The  reader  will,  we  believe,  be  of  our  opinion,  that  the  feeling 

*  It  is   needless  to  say  that  this  was  a  mere  popular  report,  which  might  greatly 
?i)isrcj)rcsent  (he  character  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 
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of  superstitious  awe  annexed  to  the  catastrophe  contained  in  this 
interesting  narrative,  could  not  have  been  improved  by  any  circum- 
stances of  additional  horror  which  a  poet  could  have  invented ; 
that  the  incidents  and  the  gloomy  simplicity  of  the  narrative  are 
much  more  striking  than  they  could  have  been  rendered  by  the 
most  glowing  description ;  and  that  the  old  highland  schoolmas- 
ter, the  outline  of  whose  tale  is  so  judiciously  preserved  by  the 
narrator,  was  a  better  medium  for  communicating  such  a  tale 
than  would  have  been  the  form  of  Ossian,  could  he  have  arisen 
from  the  dead  on  purpose. 

It  may  however  be  truly  said  of  the  muse  of  romantic  fiction, 

"  Mille  habet  ornatus." 

The  Professor  Musaeus,  and  others  of  what  we  may  call  his 
school,  conceiving,  perhaps,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  unadorned 
popular  legend  was  like  to  obstruct  its  popularity,  and  feeling,  as 
we  formerly  observed,  that  though   individual  stories  are  some- 
times exquisitely  impressive,  yet  collections  of  this  kind  were  apt 
to  be  rather  bald  and  heavy,  employed  their  talents  in  ornament- 
ing them  with  incident,  in  ascribing  to  the  principal  agents  a  pe- 
culiar character,   and  rendering  the  marvellous  more  interesting 
by  the  individuality  of  those  in  whose  history  it  occurs.     Two 
volumes  were  transcribed  from  the  Volksmarchen  of  Musaeus  by 
the  late  Dr.  Bfeddoes,  and  published  under  the  title  of  '*  Popular 
Tales  of  the  Germans,"  which  may  aiford  the  English  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  stile  of  that  interesting  work.     It  may,  indeed, 
be  likened  to  the  Tales  of  Count  Anthony  Hamilton  already  men- 
tioned,  but  there  is  great  room   for  distinction.     "  Le  Belier," 
and  "  Fleur  d'Epine,"  are  mere  parodies  arising  out  of  the  fancy, 
but  indebted  for  their  interest  to  his  wit.     Musaeus,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  the   narration  of  the  common  legend,  dresses  it  up 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  describes,  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure, the  personages  of  his  drama.      Hamilton  is  a  cook  who 
compounds  his  whole  banquet  out  of  materials  used  for  the  first 
time;   Musaeus   brings    forward    ancient   traditions,  like  yester- 
day's cold  meat  from  the  larder,  and,  by  dint  of  skill  and  season- 
ing, gives  it  a  new  relish  for  the  meal  of  to-day.     Of  course  the 
merit  of  the  rifaciamento  will  fall  to  be  divided  in  this  case  be- 
twixt the  effect  attained  by  the  ground-work  of  the  story,  and  that 
which  is  added  by  the  art  of  the  narrator.  In  the  tale,  for  example, 
of  the  "  Child  of  Wonder,"  what  may  be  termed  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  short,  simple,   and  scarce  rising  beyond  the  wonders  of  a 
nursery  tale,  but  it  is  so  much  enlivened  by  the  vivid  sketch  of 
the  selfish   old   father  who  barters     his  four  daughters   against 
golden  eggs  and  sacks  of  pearls,  as  to  give  an  interest  and  zest  to 
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the  whole  story.  "  The  Spectre  Barber"  is  another  of  these  po- 
pular tales,  which,  in  itself  singular  and  fantastic,  becomes  lively 
and  interesting  from  the  character  of  a  good-humoured,  well- 
meaning,  thick-sculled  burgher  of  Bremen,  whose  wit  becomes 
sharpened  by  adversity,  till  he  learns  gradually  to  improve  circum- 
stances as  they  occur,  and  at  length  recovers  his  lost  prosperity  by 
dint  of  courage,  joined  with  some  degree  of  acquired  sagacity. 

A  still  different  management  of  the  wonderful  and  superna- 
tural has,  in  our  days,  revived  the  romance  of  the  earlier  age  with 
its  history  and  its  antiquities.  The  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque 
has  distinguished  himself  in  Germany  by  a  species  of  writing 
which  requires  at  once  the  industry  of  the  scholar,  and  the  talents 
of  the  man  of  genius.  The  efforts  of  this  accomplished  author 
aim  at  a  higher  mood  of  composition  than  the  more  popular  ro- 
mancer. He  endeavours  to  recal  the  history,  the  mythology,  the 
manners  of  former  ages,  and  to  offer  to  the  present  time  a  graphic 
description  of  those  which  have  passed  away.  The  travels  of 
Thioldolf,  for  example,  initiate  the  reader  into  that  immense 
storehouse  of  Gothic  superstition  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Edda  and  the  Sagas  of  northern  nations ;  and  to  render  the 
bold,  honest,  courageous  character  of  his  gallant  young  Scandi- 
navian the  more  striking,  the  author  has  contrasted  it  forcibly 
with  the  chivalry  of  the  south,  over  which  he  asserts  its  superiority. 
In  some  of  his  works  the  baron  has,  perhaps,  been  somewhat 
profuse  of  his  historical  and  antiquarian  lore;  he  wanders  where 
the  reader  has  not  skill  to  follow  him ;  and  we  lose  interest  in 
the  piece  because  we  do  not  comprehend  the  scenes  through 
which  we  are  conducted.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  vo- 
lumes where  the  interest  turns  on  the  ancient  German  history,  to 
understand  which,  a  much  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  antiqui- 
ties of  that  dark  period  is  required  than  is  like  to  be  found  in  most 
readers.  It  would,  we  think,  be  a  good  rule  in  this  stile  of  com- 
position, were  the  author  to  confine  his  historical  materials  to 
such  as  are  either  generally  understood  as  soon  as  mentioned,  or 
at  least  can  be  explained  with  brief  trouble  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  a  reader  comprehend  the  story.  Of  such  happy  and  well- 
chosen  subjects,  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque  has  also  shown 
great  command  on  other  occasions.  His  story  of  "  Sintram  and 
his  Followers"  is  in  this  respect  admirable ;  and  the  tale  of  his 
Naiad,  Nixie,  or  Water-Nymph,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
distress  of  the  tale — and,  though  relating  to  a  fantastic  being,  it  is 
real  distress — arises  thus.  An  elementary  spirit  renounces  her 
right  of  freedom  from  human  passion  to  become  the  spouse  of  a: 
gallant  young  knight,  who  requites  her  with  infidelity  and  ingrati- 
tude.    The  story  is  the  contrast  at  once,  and  the  pendant  to  tht' 
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*'  Diable  Amoureux"  of  Cazotte,  but  is  entirely  free  from  a  tone  of 
polissonnerie  which  shocks  good  taste  in  its  very  lively  prototype. 

The  range  of  the  romance,  as  it  has  been  written  by  this  pro- 
fusely inventive  author,  extends  through  the  half-illumined  ages  of 
ancient  history  into  the  Cimmerian  frontiers  of  vague  tradition  ; 
and,  when  traced  with  a  pencil  of  so  much  truth  and  spirit  as  that 
of  Fouque,  affords  scenes  of  high  interest,  and  forms,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  the  most  legitimate  species  of  romantic  fiction,  ap- 
proaching in  some  measure  to  the  epic  in  poetry,  and  capable  in 
a  high  degree  of  exhibiting  similar  beauties. 

We  have  thus  slightly  traced  the  various  modes  in  which  the 
wonderful  and  supernatural  may  be  introduced  into  fictitious  nar- 
rative ;  yet  the  attachment  of  the  Germans  to  the  mysterious  has 
invented  another  species  of  composition,  which,  perhaps,  could 
hardly  have  made  its  way  in  any  other  country  or  language.  This 
may  be  called  the  Fantastic  mode  of  writing, — in  which  the 
most  wild  and  unbounded  license  is  given  to  an  irregular  fancy, 
and  all  species  of  combination,  however  ludicrous,  or  however 
shocking,  are  attempted  and  executed  without  scruple.  In  the 
other  modes  of  treating  the  supernatural,  even  that  mystic  region 
is  subjected  to  some  laws,  however  slight;  and  fancy,  in  wandering 
through  it,  is  regulated  by  some  probabilities  in  the  wildest  flight. 
Not  so  in  the  fantastic  style  of  composition,  which  has  no  restraint 
save  that  which  it  may  ultimately  find  in  the  exhausted  imagination 
of  the  author.  This  style  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  more 
regular  romance,  whether  ludicrous  or  serious,  which  Farce,  or 
rather  Pantomime,  maintains  to  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Sudden 
transformations  are  introduced  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  and 
•wrought  by  the  most  inadequate  means  ;  no  attempt  is  made  to 
soften  their  absurdity,  or  to  reconcile  their  inconsistencies ;  the 
reader  must  be  contented  to  look  upon  the  gambols  of  the  author 
as  he  would  behold  the  flying  leaps  and  incongruous  transmuta- 
tions of  Harlequin,  without  seeking  to  discover  either  meaning  or 
end  further  than  the  surprize  of  the  moment. 

Our  English  severity  of  taste  will  not  easily  adopt  this  wild  and 
fantastic  tone  into  our  own  literature ;  nay,  perhaps  will  scarce 
tolerate  it  in  translations.  The  only  composition  which  approaches 
to  it  is  the  powerful  romance  of  Frankenstein,  and  there,  although 
the  formation  of  a  thinking  and  sentient  being  by  scientific  skill 
is.  an  incident  of  the  fantastic  character,  still  the  interest  of  the 
work  does  not  turn  upon  the  marvellous  creation  of  Franken- 
stein's monster,  but  upon  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  that 
creature  is  supposed  to  express  as  most  natural — if  we  may  use 
the  phrase — to  his  unnatural  condition  and  origin.  In  other 
words,  the  njiracle  is  not  wrought  for  the  mere  wonder^  but  is  de- 
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signed  to  give  rise  to  a  train  of  acting  and  reasoning  in  itself  just 
and  probable,  although  the  postulatum  on  which  it  is  grounded  is 
in  the  highest  degree  extravagant.  So  far  Frankenstein,  there- 
fore, resembles  the  "  Travels  of  Gulliver,"  which  suppose  the 
existence  of  the  most  extravagant  fictions,  in  order  to  extract  from 
them  philosophical  reasoning  and  moral  truth.  In  such  cases  the 
admission  of  the  marvellous  expressly  resembles  a  sort  of  entry- 
money  paid  at  the  door  of  a  lecture-room, — it  is  a  concession 
which  must  be  made  to  the  author,  and  for  which  the  reader  is 
to  receive  value  in  moral  instruction.  But  the  fatttastic  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  encumbers  itself  with  no  such  conditions,  and 
claims  no  further  object  than  to  surprise  the  public  by  the  wonder 
itself.  The  reader  is  led  astray  by  a  freakish  goblin,  who  has  nei- 
ther end  nor  purpose  in  the  gambols  which  he  exhibits,  and  the 
oddity  of  which  must  constitute  their  own  reward.  The  only  in- 
stance we  know  of  this  species  of  writing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  the  ludicrous  sketch  in  Mr.  Geoffrey  Crayon's  tale  of 
*'  The  Bold  Dragoon,"  in  which  the  furniture  dances  to  the  music 
of  a  ghostly  fiddler.  The  other  ghost-stories  of  this  well-known 
and  admired  author  come  within  the  legitimate  bounds  which 
Glanville,  and  other  grave  and  established  authors,  ascribe  to  the 
shadowy  realms  of  spirits ;  but  we  suppose  Mr.  Crayon  to  have 
exchanged  his  pencil  m  the  following  scene,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  pandours,  as  well  as  the  regular  forces  of  the  ghostly 
Avorld,  were  alike  under  his  command  : — 

'^  By  the  light  of  the  fire  he  saw  a  pale,  weazon-faced  fellow,  in  a 
long  flannel  gown,  and  a  tall  white  night-cap  with  a  tassel  to  it,  who 
sat  by  the  fire  with  a  bellows  under  his  arm  by  the  way  of  bagpipe,  from 
which  he  forced  the  asthmatical  music  that  had  bothered  my  grand- 
father. As  he  played  too,  he  kept  twitching  about  with  a  thousand 
queer  contortions,  nodding  his  head,  and  bobbing  about  his  tasselled 
night-cap. 

**  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  a  long-backed,  bandy-legged 
chair,  covered  with  leather,  and  studded  all  over  in  a  coxcombical  fashion 
with  little  brass  nails,  got  suddenly  into  motion,  thrust  out  first  a  claw- 
foot,  then  a  crooked  arm,  and  at  length  making  a  leg,  slided  gracefully 
up  to  an  easy  chair  of  tarnished  brocade,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  and 
led  it  gallantly  out  in  a  ghostly  minuet  about  the  floor. 

**  The  musician  now  played  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  bobbed  his  head 
and  his  night-cap  about  like  mad.  By  degrees,  the  dancing  mania  seemed 
to  seize  upon  all  the  other  pieces  of  furniture.  The  antique  long-bodied 
chairs  paired  off  In  couples  and  led  down  a  countiy-dance  ;  a  three- 
legged  stool  danced  a  hornpipe,  though  horribly  puzzled  by  its  supernu- 
merary leg  ;  while  the  amorous  tongs  seized  the  shovel  round  the  waist, 
and  whirled  it  about  the  room  in  a  German  waltz.  In  short,  all  the 
moveables  got  in  motion,  pirouetting,  hands  across,  right  and  left,  like 
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so  many  devils  :  all  except  a  great  clothes-press,  which  kept  curtseying 
and  curtseying  in  a  corner  like  a  dowager,  in  exquisite  time  to  the  mu- 
sic 5  being  rather  too  corpulent  to  dance,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  loss  for  a 
partner."  * 

This  slight  sketch,  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  is  all  that  we 
possess  in  England  corresponding  to  the  Fantastic  style  of  com- 
position which  we  are  now  treating  of.  *'  Peter  Schlemil," 
"  The  Devil's  Elixir,"  and  other  German  works  of  the  same 
character,  have  made  it  known  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
translation.  The  author  who  led  the  way  in  this  department  of 
literature  was  Ernest  Theodore  William  Hoffmann ;  the  peculi- 
arity of  whose  genius,  temper,  and  habits,  iitted  him  to  distinguish 
himself  where  imagination  was  to  be  strained  to  the  pitch  of 
oddity  and  bizarrerie.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare 
talent, — a  poet,  an  artist,  and  a  musician,  but  unhappily  of  a  hy- 
pochondriac and  whimsical  disposition,  which  carried  him  to  ex- 
tremes in  all  his  undertakings ;  so  his  music  became  capricious, — 
his  drawings  caricatures, — and  his  tales,  as  he  himself  termed 
them,  fantastic  extravagances.  Bred  originally  to  the  law,  he  at 
different  times  enjoyed,  under  the  Prussian  and  other  govern- 
ments, the  small  appointments  of  a  subordinate  magistrate ;  at 
other  times  he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  exertions,  and  sup- 
ported himself  as  a  musical  composer  for  the  stage,  as  an  author, 
or  as  a  draughtsman.  The  shifts,  the  uncertainty,  the  precarious 
nature  of  this  kind  of  existence,  had  its  effect,  doubtless,  upon  a 
mind  which  nature  had  rendered  peculiarly  susceptible  of  elation 
and  depression  ;  and  a  temper,  in  itself  variable,  was  rendered 
more  so  by  frequent  change  of  place  and  of  occupation,  as  well 
as  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  affairs.  He  cherished  his  fantastic 
genius  also  with  wine  in  considerable  quantity,  and  indulged  liber- 
ally in  the  use  of  tobacco.  Even  his  outward  appearance  be- 
spoke the  state  of  his  nervous  system :  a  very  little  man  with  a 
quantity  of  dark-brown  hair,  and  eyes  looking  through  his  elf- 
locks,  that 

''  E'en  like  grey  goss-hawk's  stared  wild," 

indicated  that  touch  of  mental  derangement,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  himself  conscious,  when  entering  the  following  fear- 
ful memorandum  in  his  diary  : — 

"  Why,  in  sleeping  and  in  waking,  do  I,  in  my  thoughts,  dwell  upon 
the  subject  of  insanity  }  The  out-pouring  of  the  wild  ideas  that  arise  in 
my  mind  may  perhaps  operate  like  the  breathing  of  a  vein." 

Circumstances  arose  also  in  the  course  of  Hoffmann's  unsettled 
and  wandering  life,  which  seemed  to  his  own  apprehension  to 

*  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  vol.  i. 
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mark  him  as  one  who  "  was  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men." 
These  circumstances  had  not  so  much  of  the  extraordinary  as  his 
fancy  attributed  to  them.  For  example  ;  he  was  present  at  deep 
play  in  a  watering-place,  in  company  with  a  friend,  who  was  de- 
sirous to  venture  for  some  of  the  gold  which  lay  upon  the  table. 
Betwixt  hope  of  gain  and  fear  of  loss,  distrusting  at  the  same 
time  his  own  luck,  he  at  length  thrust  into  Hoffmann's  hand  six 
gold  pieces,  and  requested  him  to  stake  for  him.  Fortune  was 
propitious  to  the  young  visionary,  though  he  was  totally  inexperi- 
enced in  the  game,  and  he  gained  for  his  friend  about  thirty  Fre- 
dericks d'or.  The  next  evening  Hoffmann  resolved  to  try  for- 
tune on  his  own  account.  This  purpose,  he  remarks,  was  not  a 
previous  determination,  but  one  which  was  suddenly  suggested 
by  a  request  of  his  friend  to  undertake  the  charge  of  staking  a 
second  time  on  his  behalf.  He  advanced  to  the  table  on  his  own 
account,  and  deposited  on  one  of  the  cards  the  only  two  Frede- 
ricks d'or  of  which  he  was  possessed.  If  Hoffmann's  luck  had 
been  remarkable  on  the  former  occasion,  it  now  seemed  as  if 
some  supernatural  power  stood  in  alliance  with  him.  Every  at- 
tempt which  he  made  succeeded — every  card  turned  up  pro- 
pitiously.— 

"  My  senses,"  he  says,  "  became  unmanageable,  and  as  more  and 
more  gold  streamed  in  upon  me,  it  seemed  as  1  were  in  a  dream,  out  of 
which  1  only  awaked  to  pocket  the  money.  The  play  was  given  up,  as 
is  usual,  at  two  in  the  morning.  In  the  moment  when  I  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  an  old  officer  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  re- 
garding me  with  a  fixed  and  severe  look,  said  :  '  Young  man,  if  you 
understand  this  business  so  well,  the  bank,  which  maintains  free  table,  is 
ruined  ;  but  if  you  do  so  understand  the  game,  reckon  upon  it  securely 
that  the  devil  will  be  as  sure  of  you  as  of  all  the  rest  of  them.'  Without 
waiting  an  answer,  he  turned  away.  The  morning  was  dawning  when 
I  came  home,  and  emptied  from  every  pocket  heaps  of  gold  on  the  table. 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  lad  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependance,  and  re- 
stricted to  a  small  sum  of  pocket-money,  who  finds  himself,  as  if  by  a 
thunder-clap,  placed  in  possession  of  a  sum  enough  to  be  esteemed  abso- 
lute wealth,  at  least  for  the  moment !  But  while  I  gazed  on  the  treasure, 
my  state  of  mind  was  entirely  changed  by  a  sudden  and  singular  agony 
so  severe,  as  to  force  the  cold  sweat-drops  fi-om  my  brow.  The  words  of 
the  old  officer  now,  for  the  first  time,  rushed  upon  my  mind  in  their 
fullest  and  most  terrible  acceptation.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  gold, 
which  glittered  upon  the  table,  was  the  earnest  of  a  bargain  by  which 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  had  obtained  possession  of  my  soul,  which  never 
more  could  escape  eternal  destruction.  It  seemed  as  if  some  poisonous 
reptile  was  sucking  my  heart's  blood,  and  I  felt  myself  fall  into  an  abyss 
of  despair." 

Then  the  ruddy  dawn  began  to  gleam  through  the  window^ 
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wood  and  plain  were  illuminated  by  its  beams,  and  the  visionary 
begun  to  experience  the  blessed  feeling  of  returning  strength,  to 
combat  with  temptations,  and  to  protect  himself  against  the  in- 
fernal propensity,  which  must  have  been  attended  with  total 
destruction.  Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  Hoffmann 
formed  a  vow  never  again  to  touch  a  card,  which  he  kept  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  "  The  lesson  of  the  officer,"  says  Hoffmann, 
**  was  good,  and  its  effect  excellent."  But  the  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  Hoffmann  made  it  work  upon  his  mind  more  like  an 
empiric's  remedy  than  that  of  a  regular  physician.  He  renounced 
play  less  from  the  conviction  of  the  wretched  moral  consequences 
of  such  a  habit,  than  because  he  was  actually  afraid  of  the  Evil 
Spirit  in  person. 

In  another  part  of  his  life  Hoffmann  had  occasion  to  show, 
that  his  singularly  wild  and  inflated  fancy  was  not  accessible  to 
that  degree  of  timidity  connected  with  insanity,  and  to  which 
poets,  as  being  of  "  imagination  all  compact,"  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  accessible.  The  author  was  in  Dres- 
den during  the  eventful  period  when  the  city  was  nearly  taken  by 
the  allies,  but  preserved  by  the  sudden  return  of  Buonaparte  and 
his  guards  from  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  He  then  saw  the  work 
of  war  closely  carried  on,  venturing  within  fifty  paces  of  the 
French  sharp-shooters  while  skirmishing  with  those  of  the  allies 
in  front  of  Dresden.  He  had  experience  of  a  bombardment:  one 
of  the  shells  exploding  before  the  house  in  which  Hoffmann  and 
Keller,  the  comedian,  with  bumpers  in  their  hands  to  keep  up 
their  spirits,  watched  the  progress  of  the  attack  from  an  upper 
window.  The  explosion  killed  three  persons;  Keller  let  his  glass 
fall, — Hoffmann  had  more  philosophy ;  he  tossed  off  his  bumper 
and  moralized :  '*  What  is  life !"  said  he,  "  and  how  frail  the 
human  frame  that  cannot  withstand  a  splinter  of  heated  iron !" 
He  saw  the  field  of  battle  when  they  were  cramming  with  naked 
corpses  the  immense  fosses  which  form  the  soldier's  grave  ;  the 
field  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded, — with  horses  and 
men;  powder-waggons  which  had  exploded,  broken  weapons, 
schakos,  sabres,  cartridge-boxes,  and  all  the  relics  of  a  despe- 
rate light.  He  saw,  too.  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
umph, and  heard  him  ejaculate  to  an  adjutant,  with  the  look 
and  the  deep  voice  of  the  lion,  the  single  word  **  Voyons."  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Hoffmann  preserved  but  few  memo- 
randa of  the  eventful  weeks  which  he  spent  at  Dresden  during 
this  period,  and  of  which  his  turn  for  remark  and  powerful 
description  would  have  enabled  him  to  give  so  accurate  a  pic- 
ture. In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  descriptions  concerning 
warlike  aft'airs,  that  they  resemble  plans  rather  than  paintings  ; 
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and  that,  however  calculated  to  instruct  the  tactician,  they  are 
little  qualified  to  interest  the  general  reader.  A  soldier,  particu- 
larly, if  interrogated  upon  the  actions  which  he  has  seen,  is  much 
more  disposed  to  tell  them  in  the  dry  and  abstracted  style  of  a 
gazette,  than  to  adorn  them  with  the  remarkable  and  picturesque 
circumstances  which  attract  the  general  ear.  This  arises  from 
the  natural  feeling,  that,  in  speaking  of  what  they  have  witnessed 
in  any  other  than  a  dry  and  affected  professional  tone,  they  may 
be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  exaggerate  their  own  dangers, — a  sus- 
picion which,  of  all  others,  a  brave  man  is  most  afraid  of  incur- 
ring, and  which,  besides,  the  present  spirit  of  the  military  profes* 
sion  holds  as  amounting  to  bad  taste.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  that  when  a  person  unconnected  with  the  trade  of 
war,  yet  well  qualified  to  describe  its  terrible  peculiarities,  chances 
to  witness  events  so  remarkable  as  those  to  which  Dresden  was 
exposed  in  the  memorable  1813,  he  should  not  have  made  a  re- 
gister of  what  could  not  have  failed  to  be  deeply  interesting.  The 
battle  of  Leipsig,  which  ensued  shortly  after,  as  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  an  eye-witness — M.  Shoberl,  if  we  recollect  the  name 
aright — is  an  example  of  what  we  might  have  expected  from  a 
person  of  Hoffmann's  talents,  giving  an  account  of  his  personal 
experience  respecting  the  dreadful  events  which  he  witnessed.  We 
could  willingly  have  spared  some  of  his  grotesque  works  of  dia- 
blerie, if  we  had  been  furnished,  in  their  place,  with  the  genuine 
description  of  the  attack  upon,  and  the  retreat  from  Dresden,  by 
the  allied  army,  in  the  month  of  August,  1813.  It  was  the  last 
decisive  advantage  which  was  obtained  by  Napoleon,  and  being 
rapidly  succeeded  by  the  defeat  of  Vandamme,  and  the  loss  of  his 
whole  co?'ps  d!arnite,  was  the  point  from  which  his  visible  declen- 
sion might  be  correctly  dated.  Hoffmann  was  also  a  high-spirited 
patriot, — a  true,  honest,  thorough-bred  German,  who  had  set  his 
heart  upon  the  liberation  of  his  country,  and  would  have  narrated 
with  genuine  feeling  the  advantages  which  she  obtained  over  her 
oppressor.  It  was  not,  however,  his  fortune  to  attempt  any  work, 
however  slight,  of  an  historical  character,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  soon  left  him  to  his  usual  habits  of  literary  industry 
and  convivial  enjoyment. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed,  that  an  imagination  which  was 
always  upon  the  stretch  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  scenes 
of  difficulty  and  danger  through  which  our  author  had  so  lately 
passed.  Another  calamity  of  a  domestic  nature  must  also  have 
tended  to  the  increase  of  Hoffmann's  morbid  sensibility.  During 
a  journey  in  a  public  carriage,  it  chanced  to  be  overturned,  and 
the  author's  wife  sustained  a  formidable  injury  on  the  head,  by 
which  she  was  a  sufferer  for  a  length  of  time. 
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All  these  circumstances,  joined  to  the  natural  nervousness  of 
his  own  temper,  tended  to  throw  Hoffmann  into  a  state  of  mind 
very  favourable,  perhaps,  to  the  attainment  of  success  in  his  own 
peculiar  mode  of  composition,  but  far  from  being  such  as  could 
consist  with  that  right  and  well-balanced  state  of  human  existence, 
in  which  philosophers  have  been  disposed  to  rest  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  human  happiness.  Nerves 
which  are  accessible  to  that  morbid  degree  of  acuteness,  by 
which  the  mind  is  incited,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  our 
reason,  but  even  contrary  to  its  dictates,  fall  under  the  condition 
deprecated  in  the  beautiful  Ode  to  Indifference : 

"  Nor  peace,  nor  joy,  the  heart  can  know. 
Which,  like  the  needle,  true, 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe. 
But,  turning,  trembles  too." 

The  pain  which  in  one  case  is  inflicted  by  an  undue  degree  of 
bodily  sensitiveness,  is  in  the  other  the  consequence  of  our  own  ex- 
cited imagination ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  in  which  the  penalty 
of  too  much  acuteness  or  vividness  of  perception  is  most  severely 
exacted.  The  nerves  of  Hoffmann  in  particular  were  strung  to 
the  most  painful  pitch  which  can  be  supposed.  A  severe  nervous 
fever,  about  the  year  1807,  had  greatly  increased  the  fatal  sensi- 
bility under  which  he  laboured,  which  acting  primarily  on  the  body 
speedily  affected  the  mind.  He  had  himself  noted  a  sort  of  gra- 
duated scale  concerning  the  state  of  his  imagination,  which,  like 
that  of  a  thermometer,  indicated  the  exaltation  of  his  feelings  up 
to  a  state  not  far  distant,  probably,  from  that  of  actual  mental  de- 
rangement. It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  find  expressions  corre- 
sponding in  English  to  the  peculiar  words  under  which  Hoffmann 
classified  his  perceptions  :  but  we  may  observe  that  he  records,  as 
the  humour  of  one  day,  a  deep  disposition  towards  the  romantic 
and  religious ;  of  a  second,  the  perception  of  the  exalted  or  ex- 
cited humourous;  of  a  third,  that  of  the  satirical  humourous ;  of  a 
fourth,  that  of  the  excited  or  extravagant  musical  sense  ;  of  a  fifth, 
a  romantic  mood  turned  towards  the  unpleasing  and  the  horrible  ; 
on  a  sixth,  bitter  satirical  propensities  excited  to  the  most  roman- 
tic, capricious,  and  exotic  degree ;  of  a  seventh,  a  state  of  quietism 
of  mind  open  to  receive  the  most  beautiful,  chaste,  pleasing,  and 
imaginative  impressions  of  a  poetical  character ;  of  an  eighth,  a 
mood  equally  excited,  but  accessible  only  to  ideas  the  most  un- 
pleasing, the  most  horrible,  the  most  unrestrained  at  once  and 
most  tormenting.  At  other  times,  the  feelings  which  are  regis- 
tered by  this  unfortunate  man  of  genius,  are  of  a  tendency  exactly 
the  opposite  to  those  which  he  marks  as  characteristic  of  his  state 
of  nervous  excitement.     They  indicate  a  depression  of  spirits,  u 
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mental  callousness  to  those  sensations  to  which  the  mind  is  at 
other  times  most  alive,  accompanied  with  that  melancholy  and 
helpless  feeling  which  always  attends  the  condition  of  one  who 
recollects  former  enjoyments  in  which  he  is  no  longer  capable  of 
taking  pleasure.  This  species  of  moral  palsy  is,  we  believe,  a 
disease  which  more  or  less  affects  every  one,  from  the  poor  me- 
chanic who  finds  that  his  hmid,  as  he  expresses  it,  is  out,  that  he 
cannot  discharge  his  usual  task  w  ith  his  usual  alacrity,  to  the  poet 
whose  muse  deserts  him  when  perhaps  he  most  desires  her  assist- 
ance. In  such  cases  wise  men  have  recourse  to  exercise  or 
change  of  study;  the  ignorant  and  infatuated  seek  grosser  means 
of  diverting  the  paroxysm.  But  that  which  is  to  the  person  whose 
mind  is  in  a  healthy  state,  but  a  transitory  though  disagreeable 
feeling,  becomes  an  actual  disease  in  such  minds  as  that  of  Hoff- 
mann, which  are  doomed  to  experience  in  too  vivid  perceptions  in 
alternate  excess,  but  far  most  often  and  longest  in  that  which  is 
painful, — the  influence  of  an  over-excited  fancy.  It  is  minds  so 
conformed  to  which  Burton  applies  his  abstract  of  Melancholy, 
giving  alternately  the  joys  and  the  pains  which  arise  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  imagination.  The  verses  are  so  much  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose,  that  we  cannot  better  describe  this  changeful  and 
hypochondriac  system  of  mind  than  by  inserting  them  : 

*'  When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile. 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a  brook-side  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  and  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness  j 
All  my  joys  besides  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  Melancholy. 

"  When  I  lye,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan. 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  furies  j  then 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensconce ; 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  sour  as  Melancholy. 

"  Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see, 
Sweet  musick,  wonderous  melody, 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
Here  now,  then,  then,  the  world  is  mine, 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  or  divine  ; 

All  other  joys  to  this  are  tolly, 
None  so  sweet  as  Melancholv. 
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''  Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  ray  phantasie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men  and  apes. 
Doleful  outcries  and  fearful  sights 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affrights  ; 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 

None  so  damn'd  as  Melancholy." 

In  the  transcendental  state  of  excitation  described  in  these  verses, 
the  painful  and  gloomy  mood  of  the  mind  is,  generally  speaking, 
of  much  more  common  occurrence  than  that  which  is  genial, 
pleasing,  or  delightful.  Every  one  who  chooses  attentively  to 
consider  the  workings  of  his  own  bosom,  may  easily  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  which  indeed  appears  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  the  imperfect  state  of  humanity,  which  usually  pre- 
sents to  us,  in  regard  to  anticipation  of  the  future,  so  much  more 
that  is  unpleasing  than  is  desirable  ;  in  other  words,  where  fear  has 
a  far  less  limited  reign  than  the  opposite  feeling  of  hope.  It  was 
Hoffmann's  misfortune  to  be  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  former 
passion,  and  almost  instantly  to  combine  with  any  pleasing  sensa- 
tion, as  it  arose,  the  idea  of  mischievous  or  dangerous  conse- 
quences. His  biographer  has  given  a  singular  example  of  this 
unhappy  disposition,  not  only  to  apprehend  the  worst  when  there 
was  real  ground  for  expecting  evil,  but  also  to  mingle  such  ap- 
prehension capriciously  and  unseasonably,  with  incidents  which 
were  in  themselves  harmless  and  agreeable.  **  The  devil,"  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "  will  put  his  hoof  into  every  thing,  how  good  soever 
in  the  outset."  A  trifling  but  whimsical  instance  will  best  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  this  unhappy  propensity  to  expect  the  worst. 
Hoffmann,  a  close  observer  of  nature,  chanced  one  day  to  see  a 
little  girl  apply  to  a  market-woman's  stall  to  purchase  some  fruit 
which  had  caught  her  eye  and  excited  her  desire.  The  wary 
trader  wished  first  to  know  what  she  was  able  to  expend  on  the 
purchase ;  and  when  the  poor  girl,  a  beautiful  creature,  produced 
with  exultation  and  pride  a  very  small  piece  of  money,  the  market- 
woman  gave  her  to  understand  that  there  was  nothing  upon  her 
stall  which  fell  within  the  compass  of  her  customer's  purse.  The 
poor  little  maiden,  mortified  and  affronted,  as  well  as  disap- 
pointed, was  retiring  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  when  Hoffmann  called 
her  back,  and  arranging  matters  with  the  dealer  filled  the  child's 
lap  with  the  most  beautiful  fruit.  Yet  he  had  hardly  time  to 
enjoy  the  idea  that  he  had  altered  the  whole  expression  of  the 
juvenile  countenance  from  mortification  to  extreme  delight  and 
happiness,  than  he  became  tortured  with  the  idea  that  he  might 
be  the  cause  of  the  child's  death,  since  the  fruit  he  had  bestowed 
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upon  it  might  occasion  a  surfeit  or  some  other  fatal  disease.  This 
presentiment  haunted  him  until  he  reached  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  it  was  akin  to  many  which  persecuted  him  during  life,  never 
leaving  him  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  a  kind  or  benevolent 
action,  and  poisoning  with  the  vague  prospect  of  imaginary  evil 
whatever  was  in  its  immediate  tendency  productive  of  present 
pleasure  or  promising  future  happiness. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  contrastino-  the  character  of  Hoffmann 
with  that  of  the  highly  imaginative  poet  Wordsworth,  many  of 
whose  smaller  poems  turn  upon  a  sensibility  affected  by  such 
small  incidents  as  that  abovementioned,  with  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference— that  the  virtuous,  and  manly,  and  well  regulated  dispo- 
sition of  the  author  leads  him  to  derive  pleasing,  tender  and  con- 
solins:  reflections  from  those  circumstances  which  induced  Hoff- 
mann  to  anticipate  consequences  of  a  different  character.  Such 
petty  incidents  are  passed  noteless  over  by  men  of  ordinary  minds. 
Observers  of  poetical  imagination,  like  Wordsworth  and  Hoff- 
mann, are  the  chemists  who  can  distil  them  into  cordials  or 
poisons. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  imagination  of  Hoffmann  was 
either  wicked  or  corrupt,  but  only  that  it  was  ill-regulated  and 
had  an  undue  tendencv  to  the  horrible  and  the  distressins;.  Thus 
he  was  followed,  especially  in  his  hours  of  solitude  and  study, 
by  the  apprehension  of  mysterious  danger  to  which  he  conceived 
himself  exposed;  and  the  whole  tribe  of  dcmi-gorgons,  appa- 
ritions, and  fanciful  spectres  and  goblins  of  all  kinds  with  which 
he  has  filled  his  pages,  although  in  fact  the  children  of  his  own 
imagination,  were  no  less  discomposing  to  him  than  if  they  had 
had  a  real  existence  and  actual  influence  upon  him.  The  visions 
which  his  fancy  excited  are  stated  often  to  be  so  lively,  that  he 
was  unable  to  endure  them ;  and  in  the  night,  which  was  often 
his  time  of  study,  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  call  his  wife 
up  from  bed,  that  she  might  sit  by  him  while  he  was  writing,  and 
protect  him  by  her  presence  from  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by 
his  own  excited  imagination. 

Thus  was  the  inventor,  or  at  least  first  distinguished  artist 
who  exhibited  the  fantastic  or  supernatural  grotesque  in  his 
compositions,  so  nearly  on  the  verge  of  actual  insanity,  as  to  be 
afraid  of  the  beings  his  own  fancy  created.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
to  a  mind  so  vividly  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  imagination, 
so  little  under  the  dominion  of  sober  reason,  such  a  numerous 
train  of  ideas  should  ocour  in  which  fancy  had  a  large  share  and 
reason  none  at  all.  In  fact,  the  grotesque  in  his  compositions 
partly  resembles  the  arabesque  in  painting,  in  which  is  introduced 
the  most  strange  and  complicated  monsters,  resembling  centaurs, 
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griffins,  sphinxes,  chimeras,  rocs,  and  all  other  creatures  of 
romantic  imagination,  dazzling  the  beholder  as  it  were  by  the 
unbounded  fertility  of  the  author's  imagination,  and  sating  it  by 
the  rich  contrast  of  all  the  varieties  of  shape  and  colouring,  while 
there  is  in  reality  nothing  to  satisfy  the  understanding  or  inform 
the  judgment.  Hoffmann  spent  his  life,  which  could  not  be  a 
happy  one,  in  weaving  webs  of  this  wild  and  imaginative  cha- 
racter, for  which  after  all  he  obtained  much  less  credit  with  the 
public,  than  his  talents  must  have  gained  if  exercised  under  the 
restraint  of  a  better  taste  or  a  more  solid  judgment.  There  is 
much  reason  to  think  that  his  life  was  shortened  not  only  by  his 
mental  malady,  of  which  it  is  the  appropriate  quality  to  impede 
digestion  and  destroy  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
stomach,  but  also  by  the  indulgences  to  which  he  had  recourse 
in  order  to  secure  himself  against  the  melancholy,  which  operated 
so  deeply  upon  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as,  notwithstanding  the  dreams  of  an  over- 
heated imagination,  by  which  his  taste  appears  to  have  been  so 
strangely  misled,  Hoffmann  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  excel- 
lent disposition,  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  one  who,  if  this 
sickly  and  disturbed  train  of  thought  had  not  led  him  to  confound 
the  supernatural  with  the  absurd,  would  have  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  painter  of  human  nature,  of  which  in  its  realities  he  was 
an  observer  and  an  admirer. 

Hoffmann  was  particularly  skilful  in  depicting  characters 
arising  in  his  own  country  of  Germany.  Nor  is  there  any  of  her 
numerous  authors  who  have  better  and  more  faithfully  designed  the 
upright  honesty  and  firm  integrity  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  all 
classes  which  come  from  the  ancient  Teutonic  stock.  There  is 
one  character  in  particular  in  the  tale  called  "  Der  Majorat" — the 
Entail, — which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  which  makes 
a  magnificent  contrast  to  the  same  class  of  persons  as  described 
in  romances,  and  as  existing  perhaps  in  real  life  in  other  coun- 
tries.    The  justiciary   B bears    about    the   same   office  in 

the  family  of  the  baron  Roderick  von  R ,  a  nobleman  pos- 
sessed of  vast  estates  in  Courland,  which  the  generally-known 
Baillie  Macwheeble  occupied  on  the  land  of  the  baron  of  Brad- 
wardine.  The  justiciary,  for  example,  was  the  representative  of 
the  Seigneur  in  his  feudal  courts  of  justice;  he  superintended 
his  revenues,  regulated  and  controlled  his  household,  and  from 
his  long  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  family,  was  entitled 
to  interfere  both  with  advice  and  assistance  in  any  case  of  pecu- 
liar necessity,  in  such  a  character,  the  Scottish  author  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  introduce  a  strain  of  the  roguery  supposed  to  be 
incidental  to  the  inferior  classes  of  the  law, — mav  be  no  unnatural 
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ingredient.  The  Baillie  is  mean,  sordid,  a  trickster,and  a  coward, 
redeemed  only  from  our  dislike  and  contempt  by  the  ludicrous 
quahties  of  his  character,  by  a  considerable  degree  of  shrewd- 
ness, and  by  the  species  of  almost  instinctive  attachment  to 
his  master  and  his  family  which  seem  to  overbalance  in  qua- 
lity the  natural  selfishness  of  his  disposition.     The  justiciary  of 

R is  the  very  reverse  of  this  character.     He  is   indeed  an 

original :  having  the  peculiarities  of  age  and  some  of  its  satirical 
peevishness ;  but  in  his  moral  qualities  he  is  well  described  by 
La  Motte  Fouque,  as  a  hero  of  ancient  days  in  the  night-gown 
and  slippers  of  an  old  lawyer  of  the  present  age.  The  innate 
worth,  independence,  and  resolute  courage  of  the  justiciary  seem 
to  be  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  his  education  and  pro- 
fession, which  naturally  infers  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  which,  if  practised  without  honour  and  honesty,  is  the  basest 
and  most  dangerous  fraud  which  an  individual  can  put  upon  the 
public.  Perhaps  a  few  lines  of  Crabbe  may  describe  the  general 
tendency  of  the  justiciary's  mind,  although  marked,  as  we  shall 
show,  by  loftier  traits  of  character  than  those  which  the  English 
poet  has  assigned  to  the  worthy  attorney  of  his  borough  : 

"He,  roughly  honest,  has  been  long  a  guide 
lu  borough  business  on  the  conquering  side  ; 
And  seen  so  much  of  both  sides  and  so  long, 
He  thinks  the  bias  of  man's  mind  goes  wrong  : 
Thus,  though  he's  friendly,  he  is  still  severe. 
Surly,  though  kind,  suspiciously  sincere  : 
So  much  he's  seen  of  baseness  in  the  mind, 
That  while  a  friend  to  man,  he  scorns  mankind  j 
He  knows  the  human  heart  and  sees  with  dread 
By  slight  temptation  how  the  strong  are  led  ; 
He  knows  how  interest  can  asunder  rend 
The  bond  of  parent,  master,  guardian,  friend. 
To  form  a  new  and  a  degrading  tie 
'Twixt  needy  vice  and  tempting  villainy.'' 

The  justiciary  of  Hoffmann,  however,  is  of  a  higher  character 
than  the  person  distinguished  by  Crabbe.  Having  known  two 
generations  of  the  baronial  house  to  which  he  is  attached,  he  has 
become  possessed  of  their  family  secrets,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
mysterious  and  terrible  nature.  This  confidential  situation,  but 
much  more  the  nobleness  and  energy  of  his  own  character,  gives 
the  old  man  a  species  of  authority  even  over  his  patron  himself, 
although  the  baron  is  a  person  of  stately  manners,  and  occa- 
sionally manifests  a  fierce  and  haughty  temper.  It  would  detain  us 
too  long  to  communicate  a  sketch  of  the  story,  though  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  interesting  contained  in  the  reveries   of  the 
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author.  Something,  however,  we  must  say  to  render  intelligible 
the  brief  extracts  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  make,  chiefly  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  justiciary. 

The  principal  part  of  the  estate  of  the  baron  consisted  in  the 

Castle  of  R; sitten,  a  majorat,  or  entailed  property,  which  gives 

name  to  the  story,  and  which,  as  being  such,  the  baron  was  under 
the  necessity  of  making  his  place  of  residence  for  a  certain  number 
of  weeks  in  every  year,  although  it  had  nothing  inviting  in  its 
aspect  or  inhabitants.     It  was  a  huge  old  pile  overhanging  the 
Baltic  Sea,  silent,  dismal,  almost  uninhabited,   and  surrounded, 
instead  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  by  forests  of  black  pines 
and  firs  which  came  up  to  its  very  walls.     The  principal  amuse- 
ment of  the  baron  and  his  guests  was  to  hunt  the  wolves  and  bears 
which  tenanted  these  woods  during  the  day,  and  to  conclude  the 
evening  with  a  boisterous  sort  of  festivity,  in  which  the  efforts 
made  at  passionate  mirth  and  hilarity  showed  that,  on  the  baron's 
side  at  least,  they  did  not  actually  exist.     Part  of  the  castle  was 
in  ruins ;   a  tower  built  for  the  purpose  of  astrology  by  one  of  its 
old  possessors,  the  founder  of  the  majorat  in  question,  had  fallen 
down,  and  by  its  fall  made  a  deep  chasm,  which  extended  from 
the   highest  turret  down  to  the  dungeon  of  the  castle.     The  fall 
of  the  tower  had  proved  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  astrologer ;    the 
abyss  which  it  occasioned  was  no  less  so  to  his  eldest  son.    There 
was  a  mystery  about  the  fate  of  the  last,  and  all  the  facts  known 
or  conjectured   respecting  the  cause  of  his  fatal  end  were  the 
following. 

The  baron  had  been  persuaded  by  some  expressions  of  an  old 
steward,  that  treasures  belonging  to  the  deceased  astrologer  lay 
buried  in  the  gulf  which  the  tower  had  created  by  its  fall.  The 
entrance  to  this  horrible  abyss  lay  from  the  knightly  hall  of  the 
castle,  and  the  door,  which  still  remained  there,  had  once  given 
access  to  the  stair  of  the  tower,  but  since  its  fail  only  opened  on 
a  yawning  gulf  full  of  stones.  At  the  bottom  of  this  gulf  the 
second  baron,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  found  crushed  to  death, 
holding  a  wax-light  fast  in  his  hand.  It  was  imagined  he  had 
risen  to  seek  a  book  from  a  library  which  also  opened  from  the 
hall,  and,  mistaking  the  one  door  for  the  other,  had  met  his  fate 
by  falling  into  the  yawning  gulf.  Of  this,  however,  there  could 
be  no  certainty. 

This  double  accident,  and  the  natural  melancholy  attached  to 
the  place,  occasioned  the  present  Baron  Roderick  residing  so 
little  there ;  but  the  title  under  which  he  held  the  estate  laid  him 
under  the  necessity  of  making  it  his  residence  for  a  few  weeks 
every  year.  About  the  same  time  when  he  took  up  his  abode 
there,  the  justiciary  was  accustomed  to  go  thither  for  the  purpose 
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of  holding  baronial  courts,  and  transacting  his  other  official  busi- 
ness. When  the  tale  opens  he  sets  out  upon  his  journey  to 
R— ;;:: — sitten,  accompanied  by  a  nephew,  the  narrator  of  the  tale,  a 
young  man,  entirely  new  to  the  world,  trained  somewhat  in  the 
school  of  VVerter, — romantic,  enthusiastic,  with  some  disposition 
to  vanity, — a  musician,  a  poet,  and  a  coxcomb;  upon  the  whole, 
however,  a  very  well-disposed  lad,  with  great  respect  for  his 
grand-uncle,  the  justiciary,  by  whom  he  is  regarded  with  kind- 
ness, but  also  as  a  subject  of  raillery.  The  old  man  carries  him 
along  with  him  partly  to  assist  in  his  professional  task,  partly  that 
he  might  get  somewhat  case-hardened  by  feeling  the  cold  wind  of 
the  north  whistle  about  his  ears,  and  undergoing  the  fatigue  and 
dangers  of  a  wolf-hunt. 

They  reach  the  old  castle  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  which 
added  to  the  dismal  character  of  the  place,  and  which  lay  piled 
thick  up  the  very  gate  by  which  they  should  enter.  All  knocking 
of  the  postilion  was  in  vain;  and  here  we  shall  let  Hotfmann  tell 
his  own  story. 

''The  okl  man  then  raised  his  powerful  voice:  'Francis!  Francis! 
where  are  you  then  ?  be  moving  ;  we  freeze  here  at  the  door  :  the  snow 
is  peeling  our  faces  raw  j  be  stirrings — the  devil!'  A  watch-dog  at 
length  began  to  bark,  and  a  wandering  light  was  seen  in  the  lower  story 
of  the  building, — keys  rattled,  and  at  length  the  heavy  folding-doors 
opened  with  difficulty.  '  A  fair  welcome  t'ye  in  this  foul  weather  !'  said 
old  Francis,  holding  the  lantern  so  high  as  to  throw  the  whole  light  upon 
his  shrivelled  countenance,  the  features  of  which  were  twisted  into  a 
smile  of  welcome  -,  the  carriage  drove  into  the  court,  we  left  it,  and  I 
was  then  for  the  first  time  aware  that  the  ancient  domestic  was  dressed 
in  an  old  fashioned  liigger-livcry,  adorned  with  various  loops  and  braids 
of  lace.  Only  one  pair  of  grey  locks  now  remained  upon  liis  broad  Avhite 
forehead  ;  the  lower  part  of  his  face  retained  the  colouring  proper  to  the 
hardy  huntsman  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  crumpled  muscles  which  writhed 
the  countenance  into  something  resembling  a  fantastic  mask,  there  was 
an  air  of  stupid  yet  honest  kindness  and  good-humour,  which  glanced 
from  his  eyes,  played  around  his  mouth,  and  reconciled  you  to  his  phy- 
siognomy. 

"'Well,  old  Frank!'  said  my  great  uncle,  as  entering  the  anti- 
chamber  he  shook  the  snow  from  his  pelisse,  '  well,  old  man,  is  all 
ready  in  my  apartments  ?  Have  the  carpets  been  brushed, — the  beds 
properly  arranged, — and  good  fires  kept  in  my  room  yesterday  and  to- 
day ?'  '  No !'  answered  Frank  with  great  composure,  *  no,  worthy 
sir!  not  a  bit  of  all  that  has  been  done.'  '  Good  God  !'  said  my  uncle, 
'  did  not  I  write  in  good  time, — and  do  I  not  come  at  the  exact  day  ? 
Was  ever  such  a  piece  of  stupidity?  And  now  I  must  sleep  in  rooms  as 
cold  as  ice  !'  '  Indeed,  worthy  Mr.  Justiciary,'  said  Francis  with  great 
solemnity,  while  he  removed  carefully  with  the  snufi'ers  a  glowing  waster 
Irom  the  candle,  flung  it  on  the  floor,  and  trod  cautiously  upon  it, '  you 
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must  know  that  the  airing  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  for  the  wind 
and  snow  have  driven  in,  in  such  quantities  through  the  broken  window- 
frames  :   so '  MVhat !'  said  my  uncle,   interrupting  him,  throwing 

open  his  pelisse,  and  placing  both  arms  on  his  sides,  '  what !  the  win- 
dows are  broken,  and  you,  who  have  charge  of  the  castle,  have  not  had 
them  repaired?'  '  That  would  have  been  done,  worthy  sir,'  answered 
Francis,  with  the  same  indifference,  '  but  people  could  not  get  rightly  at 
them  on  account  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish  and  stone  that  are  lying  in  the 
apartment.'  '  And  how,  in  a  thousand  devils'  names,'  said  my  great 
uncle,  '  came  rubbish  and  stones  into  my  chamber  ?'  ^  God  bless  you, 
my  young  master,'  said  the  old  man,  episodically  to  me,  who  happened 
at  the  moment  to  sneeze,  then  proceeded  gravely  to  answer  the  jus- 
ticiaiy,  that  the  stones  and  rubbish  were  those  of  a  partition-wall  which 
had  fallen  in  the  last  great  tempest.  '^  What,  the  devil!  have  you  had 
an  earthquake  ?'  said  my  uncle,  angrily,  '  No,  worthy  sir,'  replied  the 
old  man,  '  but  three  days  ago  the  heavy  paved  roof  of  the  justice-hall 

fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash.'     '  May  the  devil /  said  my  uncle, 

breaking  out  in  a  passion,  and  about  to  let  fly  a  heavy  oath  j  but  sud- 
denly checking  himself,  he  lifted   submissively  his  right  hand  towards 
Heaven,  while  he  moved  with  his  left  his  fur  cap  from  his  forehead,  was 
silent  for  an   instant,  then    turned  to  me  and  spoke  cheerfully :     '  In 
good  truth,  kinsman,  we  had  better  hold  our  tongues  and  ask  no  further 
questions,  else  we  shall  only  learn  greater  mishaps,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
castle  may  come  dov^n   upon  our  heads.     But  Frank,'   said   he,   '  how 
could  you  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  get  another  apartment  arranged  and 
aired  for  me  and  this  youth  ?     AVhy  did  you  not  put  some  large  room 
in  the  upper-story  of  the  castle  in  order  for  the  court-day?'     '  That  is 
already  done,'  said  the  old  man,  pointing  kindly  to  the  stairs,  and  be- 
ginning to  ascend  with  the  light.     '  Now,  only  think  of  the  old  houlet, 
that  could  not  say  this  at  once/   said   my  uncle,  while  we  followed  the 
domestic.     We  passed  through  many  long,  high,  vaulted  corridors, — the 
flickering  light  carried  by  Francis  throwing  irregular  gleams  on  the  thick 
darkness  •,   pillars,  capitals,  and  arches  of  various  shapes  appeared  to  tot- 
ter as  we  passed  them  ;   our  own   shadows  followed  us  with  giant  steps, 
and  the  singular  pictures  on  the  wall,  across  which  these  shadows  passed, 
seemed  to  waver  and  to  tremble,  and  their  voices  to  whisper  amongst  the 
heavy  echoes  of  our  footsteps,  saying — '  Wake  us  not,  wake  us  not,  the 
enchanted  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  fabric  !*     At  length,  after  we  had 
passed  along  the  range  of  cold  and  dark  apartments,  Francis  opened  a 
saloon  in  which  a  large  blazing  fire  received  us  with  a  merry  crackling, 
resembling  a  hospitable  welcome,     I  felt  myself  cheered  on  the  instant 
I  entered  the  apartment}  but  my  great  uncle  remained  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  looked  round  him,  and  spoke  with  a  very  serious  and 
almost  solemn  tone  ;  *  This,  then,  must  be  our  hall  of  justice  !'  Francis 
raising  the  light  so  that  it  fell  upon  an  oblong  whitish  patch  of  the  large 
dark  wall,  which  patch  had  exactly  the  size  and  form  of  a  walled-up  or 
condemned  door,  said  in  a  low  and  sorrowful  tone,  '  Justice  has  been 
executed  here  before  now.'     '  How  came  you  to  say  that,  old  man  ?'  said 
my  uncle,  hastily  throwing  the  pelisse  from  his  shoulders.     '  The  word 
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escaped  me,'  said  Francis,  as  he  lighted  the  candles  on  the  table,  and 
opened  the  door  of  a  neighbouring  apartment  where  two  beds  were  com- 
fortably prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  guests.  In  a  short  time  a 
good  supper  smoked  before  us  in  the  hall,  to  which  succeeded  a  bowl  of 
punch,  mixed  according  to  the  right  northern  fashion,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  none  of  the  weakest.  Tired  with  his  journey,  my  uncle 
betook  himself  to  bed;  but  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  situation, 
and  even  the  excitement  of  the  liquor  I  had  drank,  prevented  me  from 
thinking  of  sleep.  The  old  domestic  removed  the  supper-table,  made  up 
the  fire  in  the  chimney,  and  took  leave  of  me  after  his  manner  with  many 
a  courteous  bow. 

**  And  now  I  was  left  alone  in  the  wide  high  hall  of  chivah-y;  the 
hail-storm  had  ceased  to  patter,  and  the  wind  to  howl;  the  sky  was  be- 
come clear  without-doors,  and  the  full  moon  streamed  through  the  broad 
transome  windows,  illumining,  as  if  by  magic,  all  those  dark  corners  of 
the  singular  apartment  into  which  the  imperfect  light  of  the  wax  candles 
and  the  chimney-fire  could  not  penetrate.  As  frequently  happens  in  old 
castles,  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  apartment  were  ornamented, — the 
former  with  heavy  pannclling,  the  latter  with  fantastic  carving  gilded 
and  painted  of  different  colours.  The  subjects  chiefly  presented  the 
desperate  hunting  matches  with  bears  and  wolves,  and  the  heads  of  the 
animals,  being  in  many  cases  carved,  projected  strangely  from  the 
painted  bodies,  and  even,  betwixt  the  fluttering  and  uncertain  light  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  fire,  gave  a  grisly  degree  of  reality.  Amidst  these 
pieces  were  hung  portraits,  as  large  as  life,  of  knights  striding  forth  in 
hunting-dresses,  probably  the  chase-loving  ancestors  of  the  present 
baron.  Every  thing,  whether  of  painting  or  of  carving,  showed  the 
dark  and  decayed  colours  of  times  long  passed,  and  rendered  niore  con- 
spicuous the  blank  and  light-coloured  part  of  the  wall  before  noticed.  It 
was  in  the  middle  space  betwixt  two  doors  which  led  off  through  the 
hall  into  side-apartments,  and  I  could  now  see  that  it  must  itself  have 
been  a  door,  built  up  at  a  later  period,  but  not  made  to  correspond  with 
the  rest  of  the  apartment,  either  by  being  painted  over  or  covered  with 
carved  work.  Who  knows  not  that  an  unwonted  and  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary situation  possesses  a  mysterious  power  over  the  human  spirit.? 
Even  the  dullest  fancy  will  awake  in  a  secluded  valley  surrounded  with 
rocks,  or  within  the  walls  of  a  gloomy  church,  and  will  be  taught  to 
expect  in  such  a  situation  things  different  from  those  encountered  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  life.  Conceive  too  that  I  was  only  a  lad  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  I  had  drunk  several  glasses  of  strong 
liquor,  and  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  knight's  hall  in  which  I  sat 
made  a  singular  impression  on  my  spirit.  The  stillness  of  the  night  is 
also  to  be  remembered, — broken,  as  it  was,  only  by  the  heavy  waving 
of  the  billows  of  the  sea,  and  the  solemn  piping  of  the  wind,  resembling 
the  tones  of  a  mighty  organ  touched  by  some  passing  spirit;  the  clouds 
wandering  across  the  moon,  drifted  along  the  arched  windows,  and 
seemed  giant  shapes  gazing  through  the  rattling  casements;  in  short,  in 
the  slight  shuddering  which  crept  over  me  1  felt  as  if  an  unknown  world 
was  about  to  expand  itself  visibly  before  me.     This  feeling,  however 
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silly,  only  resembled  the  slight  and  not  unpleasing   shudder  with  which 
we  read  or  bear  a  well-told  ghost  story.     It  occurred  to  me  in  conse- 
quence that  I   could  find  no  more  favourable  opportunity  for  reading  the 
work  to  which,  like  most  young  men  of  a  romantic  bias,   I  Was  pecu- 
liarly partial,  and  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket.     It  was  *  the 
Ghost  Seer'  of  Schiller  :    I  read — and  read,  and  in  doing  so  excited  my 
fancy  more  and  more,  until  I  came  to  that  part  of  the  tale  which  seizes  on 
the  imagination   with   so   much  fervour,  viz.  the  wedding  feast  in  the 
house  of  the  Count  von  B .     Just  at  the  veiy  moment  when   I  ar- 
rived at  the  passage  where  the  bloody  spectre  of  Gironimo  entered  the 
wedding  apartment,  the  door  of  the  knights'  hall,  which  led  into  an  anti- 
chamber,  burst  open  with  a  violent  shock  j  —  I  started  up  with  astonish- 
ment and  the  book  dropped  from  my  hand  ;  but,  as  in  the  same  moment 
all  was  again  still,  I  became  ashamed  of  my  childish  terror  : — it  might 
be  by  the  impulse  of  the  rushing  night-wind,  or  by  some  other  natural 
cause  that   the  door  was  flung  open.     '  It  is  nothing,'  I   said  aloud, 
*  my  overheated  fancy  turns  the  most  natural  accidents  into  the  super- 
natural.'    Having  thus  re-assured  myself,   I    picked  up   the  book  and 
again  sat  down  in  the  elbow-chair ;   but  then  I  heard  something  move 
in  the  apartment  with  measured  steps,  sighing  at  the  same  time,  and 
sobbing  in  a  manner  which   seemed  to  express  at  once  the  extremity 
of  inconsolable  sorrow,  and  the  most  agonizing  pain  which  the  human 
bosom  could  feel.     I  tried  to  believe  that  this  could  only  be  the  moans 
of  some  animal  enclosed  somewhere  near  our  part  of  the  house,  I  re- 
flected upon   the  mysterious  power  of  the  night,  which  makes  distant 
sounds  appear  as  if  they  were  close  beside  us,  and  I  expostulated  with 
myself  for  suffering  the  sounds  to  affect  me  with  terror.     But  as  I  thus 
debated  the  point,  a  sound  like  that  of  scratching  mixed  with  louder  and 
deeper  sighs,  such  as  could  only  be  extracted  by  the  most  acute  mental 
agony,  or  during  the  parting  pang  of  life,  was  indisputably  heard  upon 
the  very  spot  where  the  door  appeared  to  have  been  built  up  :   '  Yet  it  can 
only  be  some  poor  animal  in  confinement, — I  shall  call  out  aloud,  or  I 
shall  stamp  with  my  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  then  either  every  thing 
will  be  silent  or  the  animal  will  make  itself  be  known  5'  so  I  purposed, 
but  the  blood  stopped  in  my  veins, — a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  my  fore- 
head,— I  remained  fixed  in  ray  chair,  not  daring  to  rise,  far  less  to  call 
out.     The  hateful  sounds  at  last  ceased, — the  steps  were  again  distin- 
guished,— it  seemed  as  if  life  and  the  power  of  motion  returned  to  me, — 
I  started  up  and  walked  two  paces  forward,  but  in  that  moment  an  ice- 
cold  night-breeze  whistled  through  the  hall,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
moon  threw  a  bright  light  upon  the  picture  of  a  very  grave,  well-nigh 
terrible  looking  man,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  plainly  heard  a  warning 
voice  amid  the  deep  roar  of  the  sea  and  the  shriller  whistle  of  the  night- 
wind  speaking  the  warning — *■  No  farther  !    No  farther  !    Lest  thou  en- 
counter the  terrors  of  the  spiritual  world  !'  The  door  now  shut  with  the 
same  violent  clash  wnth  which  it  had  burst  open  -,  I  heard  the   sound  of 
steps   retiring  along  the  anti-room  and  descending   the   staircase  :  the 
principal  door  of  the  castle  was  opened  and  shut  with  violence  3  then  it 
seemed  as  if  a  horse  was  led  out  of  the  stable,  and,  after  a  short  time,  as 
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if  it  was  again  conducted  back  to  its  stall.  After  this,  all  was  still,  at  the 
same  time  I  became  aware  tbat  my  uncle  in  the  neighbouring  apartment 
was  struggling  in  his  sleep  and  groaned  like  a  man  afflicted  with  a  heavy 
dream.  I  hastened  to  awakS  him,  and  when  I  had  succeeded,  I  received 
his  thanks  for  the  service.  *  Thou  hast  done  well,  kinsman,  to  awake 
me,'  he  said  ;  *  I  have  had  a  detestable  dream,  the  cause  of  which  is  this 
apartment  and  the  hall,  which  set  me  a  thinking  upon  past  times  and 
upon  many  extraordinary  events  which  have  here  happened.  But  now 
we  shall  sleep  sound  till  morning.'" 

With  morning  the  business  of  the  justiciary's  office  began. 
But,  abridging  the  young  lawyer's  prolonged  account  of  what 
took  place,  the  mystic  terror  of  the  preceding  evening  retained  so 
much  effect  on  his  imagination,  that  he  was  disposed  to  find  out 
traces  of  the  supernatural  in  every  thing  which  met  his  eyes; 
even  two  respectable   old  ladies,  aunts  of  Baron  Roderick  von 

R ,  and  the  sole  old-fashioned  inhabitants  of  the  old-fasliioiled 

castle,  had  in  their  French  caps  and  furbelows  a  ghostly  and  phan- 
tom-like appearance  in  his  prejudiced  eyes.  The  justiciary  be- 
comes disturbed  by  the  strange  behaviour  of  his  assistant;  he  en- 
ters into  expostulation  upon  the  subject  so  soon  as  they  were  in 
private : 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you?*  he  said  5  '  thou  speakcst  not ;  thou 
eatest  not ;  thou  driiikcst  not; — art  thou  sick  ;  or  dost  thou  lack  any 
thing  ?  in  short,  w^hat  a  fiend  ails  thee  ?'  I  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  communicate  all  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  preceding  night ;  not  even 
concealing  from  my  grand  uncle  that  I  had  drunk  a  good  deal  of  punch, 
and  had  been  reading  '  the  Ghost  Seer'  of  Schiller.  *  This,  I  must 
allow,'  I  added,  *  because  it  is  possible,  that  my  toiling  and  overheated 
fancy  nn'ght  have  created  circumstances  which  had  no  other  existence.' 
I  now  expected  that  my  kinsman  would  read  me  a  sharp  lecture  on  my 
folly,  or  treat  me  with  some  bitter  jibes  :  but  he  did  neitlicr  3  he  be- 
came veiy  grave,  looked  long  on  the  ground,  then  suddenly  fixed  a  bold 
and  glowiuglook  upon  me,  "^  kinsman,' said  he,  'I  am  unac(piainted  with 
your  book  3  but  you  have  neither  it  nor  the  liquor  to  thank  for  the 
ghostly  exhibition  you  have  described.  Know,  that  I  had  a  dream  to 
the  self-same  purpose.  I  thought  I  sat  in  the  hall  as  thou  didst ;  but 
whereas  thou  only  heardst  sounds,  I  beheld,  with  the  eyes  of  my  spirit, 
the  appearances  which  these  voices  announced.  Yes!  I  beheld  the  in- 
human monster  as  he  entered, — saw  him  glide  to  the  condemned  door, 
— saw  him  scratch  on  the  wall  in  comfortless  despair  until  the  blood 
burst  from  under  his  wounded  nails ;  then  I  beheld  him  lead  a  horse 
from  the  stable  and  again  conduct  it  back  ; — didst  thou  not  hear  the 
cock  crow  in  the  distant  village  ?  it  was  then  that  thou  didst  awake  me, 
and  I  soon  got  the  better  of  the  terrors  by  which  this  departed  sinner  is 
permitted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  human  life,'  The  old  man  stopped, 
and  I  dared  not  ask  further  questions,  well  knowing  he  would  explain 
the  whole  to  me  when  it  was  proper  to  do  so.     After  a  space,  during 
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which  he  appeared  wrapt  in  thought,  my  uncle  proceeded  :  ^  kinsman, 
now  that  thou  knowest  the  nature  of  this  disturbance,  hast  thou  the 
courage  once  more  to  encounter  it,  having  me  in  thy  company  ?'  It  was 
natural  that  I  should  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  rather  as  I  found 
myself  mentally  strengthened  to  the  task  :  '  Then  will  we,*  proceeded 
the  old  man,  '  watch  together  this  ensuing  night.  There  is  an  inward 
voice  which  tells  me  this  wicked  spirit  must  give  vvay,  not  so  much  to 
the  force  of  my  understanding,  as  to  my  courage,  which  is  built  upon  a 
firm  confidence  in  God.  I  feel,  too,  that  it  is  no  rash  or  criminal  un- 
dertaking, but  a  bold  and  pious  duty  that  I  am  about  to  discharge. 
When  I  risk  body  and  life  to  banish  the  evil  spirit  who  would  drive  the 
sons  from  the  ancient  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of 
presumption  or  vain  curiosity  :  since,  in  the  firm  integrity  of  mind,  and 
the  pious  confidence  which  lives  within  me,  the  most  ordinary  man  is 
and  remains  a  victorious  hero.  But  should  it  be  God's  will  that  the 
wicked  spirit  shall  have  power  over  me,  then  shalt  thou,  kinsman,  make 
it  known  that  I  died  in  honourable  Christian  combat  with  the  hellish 
spectre  which  haunts  this  place.  For  thee,  thou  must  keep  thyself  at  a 
distance,  and  no  ill  will  befall  thee.' 

"  The  evening  was  spent  in  various  kinds  of  employment  j  the  supper 
was  set  as  before  in  the  knights'  hall ;  the  full  moon  shone  clear  through 
the  glimmering  clouds  ;  the  billows  of  the  sea  roared  ;  and  the  night- 
wind  shook  the  rattling  casements.  However  inwardly  excited,  we 
compelled  ourselves  to  maintain  an  indifferent  conversation.  The  old 
m^n  had  laid  his  repeating  watch  on  the  table ;  it  struck  twelve, — then 
the  door  flew  open  with  a  heavy  crash,  and,  as  on  the  former  night,  slow 
and  light  footsteps  traversed  the  hall,  and  the  sighs  and  groans  were 
heard  as  before.  My  uncle  was  pale  as  death  ;  but  his  eyes  streamed 
with  unwonted  fire,  and  as  he  stood  upright,  his  left  arm  dropped  by  his 
side  and  his  right  uplifted  toward  heaven,  he  had  the  air  of  a  hero  in 
the  act  of  devotion.  The  sighs  and  groans  became  louder  and  more 
distinguishable,  and  the  hateful  sounds  of  scratching  upon  the  wall  were 
again  heard  more  odiously  than  on  the  former  night.  The  old  man  then 
strode  forward  right  towards  the  condemned  door,  with  a  step  so  bold 
and  firm  that  the  hall  echoed  back  his  tread.  He  stopped  close  before 
the  spot  where  the  ghostly  sounds  were  heard  yet  more  and  more  wildly, 
and  spoke  with  a  strong  and  solemn  tone  such  as  I  never  heard  him 
before  use :  '  Daniel !  Daniel !'  he  said,  '  what  makest  thou  here  at  this 
hour  ?'  A  dismal  screech  was  the  reply,  and  a  sullen  heavy  sound  was 
heard,  as  when  a  weighty  burden  is  cast  down  upon  the  floor.  *  Seek 
grace  and  mercy  before  the  throne  of  the  Highest !'  continued  my  uncle, 
with  a  voice  even  more  authoritative  than  before,  ^  there  is  thy  only 
place  of  appeal !  Hence  with  thee  out  of  the  living  world  in  which 
thou  hast  no  longer  a  portion  !'  It  seemed  as  if  a  low  wailing  was 
heard  to  glide  through  the  sky  and  to  die  away  in  the  roaring  of  the 
storm  which  began  now  to  awaken.  Then  the  old  man  stepped  to  the 
door  of  the  hall  and  closed  it  with  such  vehemence  that  the  whole  place 
echoed.  In  his  speech,  in  his  gestures,  there  seemed  something  almost 
superhuman  which  filled  me  with  a  species  of  holy  fear.     As  he  placed 
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himself  in  the  arm  chair,  the  fixed  sternness  of  his  rigid  brow  began  to 
relax  ;  his  look  appeared  more  clear  j  he  folded  his  hands,  and  prayed 
internally.  Some  minutes  passed  away  ere  he  said,  with  that  mild  tone 
which  penetrates  so  deeply  into  the  heart,  the  simple  words,  '  now, 
kinsman  V  Overcome  by  horror,  anxiety,  holy  reverence  and  love,  I 
threw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  moistened  with  warm  tears  the  hand 
which  he  stretched  out  to  me  j  the  old  man  folded  me  in  his  arms,  and, 
after  he  had  pressed  me  to  his  bosom  with  heartfelt  aflfection,  said, 
with  a  feeble  and  exhausted  voice,  '  now,  kinsman,  shall  we  sleep  soft 
and  undisturbed !'  " 

The  spirit  returned  no  more.  It  was  the  ghost — as  may  have 
been  anticipated — of  a  false  domestic,  by  whose  hand  the  former 
baron  had  been  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawned  behind 
the  new  wall  so  often  mentioned  in  the  narrative. 

The  other  adventures  in  the  castle  of  R sitten  are  of  a 

different  cast,  but  strongly  mark  the  power  of  delineating  human 
character  which  Hoffman  possessed.  Baron  Roderick  and  his 
lady  arrive  at  the  castle  with  a  train  of  guests.  The  lady  is 
young,  beautiful,  nervous,  and  full  of  sensibility, — fond  of  soft 
music,  pathetic  poetry,  and  walks  by  moonlight;  the  rude  com- 
pany of  huntsmen  by  which  the  baron  is  surrounded,  their  bois- 
terous sports  in  the  morning,  and  their  no  less  boisterous  mirth 
in  the  evening,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  disposition  of  the  Baro- 
ness Seraphina,  who  is  led  to  seek  relief  in  the  society  of  the 
nephew  of  the  justiciary,  who  can  make  sonnets,  repair  harpsi- 
chords, sustain  a  part  in  an  Italian  duet,  or  in  a  sentimental  con- 
versation. In  short,  the  two  young  persons,  without  positively 
designing  any  thing  wrong,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  rendering  them- 
selves guilty  and  miserable,  were  they  not  saved  from  the  snare 
which  their  passion  was  preparing  by  the  calm  observation,  strong 
sense,  and  satirical  hints  of  our  friend  the  justiciary. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  of  this  personage,  that  he  possesses 
that  true  and  honourable  character  which  we  may  conceive  enti- 
tling a  mortal  as  well  to  overcome  the  malevolent  attacks  of  evil 
beings  from  the  other  world  as  to  stop  and  control  the  course  of 
moral  evil  in  that  we  inhabit,  and  the  sentiment  is  of  the  highest 
order  by  which  Hoffman  ascribes  to  unsullied  masculine  honour 
and  integrity  that  same  indemnity  from  the  power  of  evil  which 
the  poet  claims  for  female  purity: 

"  Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen. 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 
That  breaks  his  magic  chain  at  curfew  time. 
No  goblin,  nor  swart  faery  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity." 
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What  we  admire,  therefore,  in  the  extracts  which  we  have  given 
is  not  the  mere  wonderful  or  terrible  part  of  the  story,  though  the 
circumstances  are  well  narrated :  it  is  the  advantao;eous  lioht  in 
which  it  places  the  human  character  as  capable  of  being  armed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  of  opposing  itself,  without  pre- 
sumption but  with  confidence,  to  a  power  of  which  it  cannot 
estimate  the  force,  of  which  it  hath  every  reason  to  doubt  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  the  idea  of  confronting  which  our  nature  recoils. 

Before  we  leave  the  story  of  "  the  Entail,"  we  must  notice  the 
conclusion,  which  is  beautifully  told,  and  will  recal  to  most 
readers  who  are  passed  the  prime  of  life,  feelings  which  they 
themselves  must  occasionally  have   experienced.     Many,  many 

vears  after  the  baronial  race  of  R had  become  extinofuished, 

accident  brought  the  young  nephew,  now  a  man  in  advanced  age, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  was  night,  and  his  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  a  strong  light  which  spread  itself  along  the  horizon. 

"  'What  fire  is  thaf  before  us,   postilion?'  said  I;   *  It  is  no  fire,' 

answered  he,  '  it   is   the   beacon    light  of  R sitten.'     *  Of  R 

sitten  !'  He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  the  picture  of  the  re- 
markable days  which  I  had  passed  in  that  place  arose  in  clear  light  in 
my  memory.  I  saw  the  baron, — 1  saw  Seraphina, — I  saw  the  strange- 
looking  old  aunts, — I  saw  myself,  with  a  fair  boyish  countenance,  out 
of  which  the  mother's  milk  seemed  not  yet  to  have  been  pressed,  my 
frock  of  delicate  azure  blue,  my  hair  curled  and  powdered  with  the  ut- 
most accuracy,  the  very  image  of  the  lover  sighing  like  a  furnace,  who 
tunes  his  sonnets  to  his  mistress's  eye-brows.  Amidst  a  feeling  of  deep 
melancholy,  fluttered  like  sparkles  of  light  the  recollection  of  the  jus- 
ticiary's rough  jests,  v.diich  appeared  to  me  now  much  more  pleasant  than 
when  1  was  the  subject  of  them.  Next  morning  I  visited  the  village, 
and  made  some  inquiries  after  the  baronial  steward  :  '  With  your  favour, 
Sir,'  said  the  postilion,  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  touching 
his  night-cap,  '  there  is  here  no  baronial  steward  ;  the  place  belongs  to 
his  majesty,  and  the  royal  superintendent  is  still  in  bed.'     On  farther 

questions,  I   learned  that  the  Baron  Roderick  von  R having  died 

without  descendants,  the  entailed  estate,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  had  been  vested  in  the  crown.  I  walked  up  to  the  castle  which 
lay  now  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  An  old  peasant,  who  came  out  of  the  pine 
M'ood,  informed  me  that  a  great  part  of  the  stones  had  been  used  to  build 
the  beacon-tower  3  he  told  me  too  of  the  spectre  which  in  former  times 
had  haunted  the  spot,  and  asserted  that  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full, 
the  voice  of  lamentation  was  still  heard  among  the  ruins." 

If  the  reader  has,  in  a  declining  period  of  his  life,  revisited  the 
scenes  of  youthful  interest,  and  received  from  the  mouth  of 
strangers  an  account  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  he 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  the  simplicity  of  this  conclusion. 

The  passage  which  we  have  quoted,  while  it  shows  the  wild- 
uess  of  Hoft'mann's  fancy,  evinces  also  that  he  possessed  power 
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which  ought  to  have  mitigated  and  allayed  it.  Unfortunately, 
his  taste  and  temperament  directed  him  too  strongly  to  the  gro- 
tesque and  fantastic, — canied  him  too  far  "  extra  moenia  flam- 
mantia  mundi/'  too  much  beyond  the  circle  not  only  of  probabi- 
lity but  even  of  possibility,  to  admit  of  his  composing  much  in 
the  better  style  which  he  might  easily  have  attained.  The  popu- 
lar romance,  no  doubt,  has  many  walks,  nor  are  we  at  all  inclined 
to  halloo  the  dogs  of  criticism  against  those  whose  object  is 
merely  to  amuse  a  passing  hour.  It  may  be  repeated  with  truth, 
that  in  this  path  of  light  literature,  *'  tout  genre  est  permis  hors 
les  genres  ennuyeux,"  and  of  course,  an  error  in  taste  ought  not 
to  be  followed  up  and  hunted  down  as  if  it  were  a  false  maxim  in 
mo/rality,  a  delusive  hypothesis  in  science,  or  a  heresy  in  religion 
itself.  Genius  too,  is,  we  are  aware,  capricious,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  take  its  own  llights,  however  eccentric,  were  it  but  for 
the  sake  of  experiment.  Sometimes,  also,  it  may  be  eminently 
pleasing  to  look  at  the  wildness  of  an  Arabesque  painting  exe- 
cuted by  a  man  of  rich  fancy.  But  we  do  not  desire  to  see 
genius  expand  or  rather  exhaust  itself  upon  themes  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  taste;  and  the  utmost  length  in  which  we  can 
induloe  a  turn  to  the  fantastic  is,  where  it  tends  to  excite  airree- 
able  and  pleasing  ideas. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  be  equally  tolerant  of  such  capric- 
cios  as  are  not  only  startling  by  their  extravagance,  but  disgusting 
by  their  horrible  import.  Moments  there  are,  and  must  have 
been,  in  the  author's  life,  of  pleasing  as  well  as  painful  excitation; 
and  the  Champagne  which  sparkled  in  his  glass  must  have  lost 
its  benevolent  intiuence  if  did  not  sometimes  wake  his  fancy  to 
emotions  which  were  pleasant  as  well  as  whimsical.  But  as  re- 
peatedly the  tendency  of  all  overstrained  feelings  is  directed  to- 
wards the  painful,  and  the  fits  of  lunacy,  and  the  crisises  of  very 
undue  excitement  which  approaches  to  it,  are  much  more  fre- 
quently of  a  disagreeable  than  of  a  pleasant  character,  it  is  too 
certain,  that  we  possess  in  a  much  greater  degree  the  power  of 
exciting  in  our  minds  what  is  fearful,  melancholy,  or  horrible,  than 
of  commanding  thoughts  of  a  lively  and  pleasing  character. 
The  grotesque,  also,  has  a  natural  alliance  with  the  horrible;  for 
that  which  is  out  of  nature  can  be  with  difficulty  reconciled  to  the 
beautiful.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  more  displeasing  to 
the  eye  than  the  palace  of  that  crack-brained  Italian  prince,  which 
was  decorated  with  every  species  of  monstrous  sculptures  which  a 
depraved  imagination  could  suggest  to  the  artist.  The  works  of 
Callot,  though  evincing  a  wonderful  fertility  of  mind,  are  in  like 
manner  regarded  with  surprise  rather  than  pleasure.  If  we  com- 
pare his  fertility  with  that  of  Hogarth,  they  resemble  each  other 
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in  extent ;  but  in  that  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  a  close  exa- 
mination the  English  artist  has  wonderfully  the  advantage.  Every 
new  touch  which  the  observer  detects  amid  the  rich  superfluities 
of  Hogarth  is  an  article  in  the  history  of  human  manners,  if  not  of 
the  human  heart;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  examining  micro- 
scopically the  diablerie  of  Callot's  pieces,  we  only  discover  fresh 
instances  of  ingenuity  thrown  away,  and  of  fancy  pushed  into  the 
regions  of  absurdity.  The  works  of  the  one  painter  resemble  a 
garden  carefully  cultivated,  each  nook  of  which  contains  some- 
thinor  agreeable  or  useful :  while  those  of  the  other  are  like  the 
garden  of  the  sluggard,  where  a  soil  equally  fertile  produces 
nothing  but  wild  and  fantastic  weeds. 

Hoffman  has  in  some  measure  identified  himself  with  the  in- 
genious artist  upon  whom  we  have  just  passed  a  censure  by  his 
title  of  "  Night  Pieces  after  the  manner  of  C allot, ^^  and  in  order 
to  write  such  a  tale,  for  example,  as  that  called  "  the  Sandman," 
he  must  have  been  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  that  fanciful  artist, 
with  whom  he  might  certainly  boast  a  kindred  spirit.  We  have 
given  an  instance  of  a  tale  in  which  the  wonderful  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, happily  introduced,  because  it  is  connected  with  and  applied 
to  human  interest  and  human  feeling,  and  illustrates  with  no  or- 
dinary force  the  elevation  to  which  circumstances  may  raise  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  The  following  narrative 
is  of  a  different  class  : 

"  half  horror  and  half  whim. 
Like  fiends  in  glee,  ridiculously  grim." 

Nathaniel,  the  hero  of  the  story,  acquaints  us  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lothair,  the  brother  of 
Clara;  the  one  being  his  friend,  the  other  his  betrothed  bride. 
The  writer  is  a  young  man  of  a  fanciful  and  hypochondriac  tem- 
perament, poetical  and  metaphysical  in  an  excessive  degree,  with 
precisely  that  state  of  nerves  which  is  most  accessible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination.  He  communicates  to  his  friend  and  his 
mistress  an  adventure  of  his  childhood.  It  was,  it  seems,  the  cus- 
tom of  his  father,  an  honest  watchmaker,  to  send  his  family  to  bed 
upon  certain  days  earlier  in  the  evening  than  usual,  and  the  mother 
in  enforcing  this  observance  used  to  say,  "  To-bed,  children,  the 
Sandman  is  coming!"  In  fact,  on  such  occasions,  Nathaniel  ob- 
served that  after  their  hour  of  retiring,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  a  heavy  step  echoed  on  the  staircase,  some  person  entered 
his  father's  apartments,  and  occasionally  a  disagreeable  and  suf- 
focating vapour  was  perceptible  through  the  house.  This  then  was 
the  Sandman ;  but  what  was  his  occupation,  and  what  was  his  pur- 
pose ?    The  nursery-maid  being  applied  to,  gave  a  nursery-maid's 
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explanation,  that  the  Sandman  was  a  bad  man,  who  flung  sand  in 
the  eyes  of  Httle  children  who  did  not  go  to  bed.     This  increased 
the  terror  of  the  boy,  but  at  the  same  time   raised  his  curiosity. 
He  determined  to  conceal  himself  in  his  father's  apartment  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  nocturnal  visitor ;  he  did  so,  and  the  Sand- 
man proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  lawyer  Copelius,  whomhe  had 
often  seen  in  his  father's  company.     He  was  a  huge  left-handed, 
splay-footed  sort  of  personage,  with  a  large  nose,  great  ears,  ex- 
aggerated features,  and  a  sort  of  ogre-like  aspect,  which  had  often 
struck  terror  into  the  children  before  this  ungainly  limb  of  the  law 
was  identified  with  the  terrible  Sandman.     Hoffmann  has  given 
a  pencil  sketch  of  this  uncouth  figure,  in  which  he  has  certainly 
contrived  to  represent  something  as  revolting  to  adults  as  it  might 
be  terrible  to  children.     He  was  received  by  the  father  with  a  sort 
of  humble  observance  ;  a  secret  stove  was  opened  and  lighted,  and 
they  instantly  commenced  chemical  operations  of  a  strange  and 
mysterious  description,  but  which  immediately  accounted  for  that 
species  of  vapour  which  had  been  perceptible  on  other  occasions. 
The  gestures  of  the  chemists  grew  fantastic,  their  faces,  even  that 
of  the  father,  seemed  to  become  wild  and  terrific  as  they  prose- 
cuted their  labours ;   the  boy  became  terrified,  screamed  and  left 
his  hiding-place ; — was  detected  by  the  alchemist,  for  such  Co- 
pelius was,  who  threatened  to  pull  out  his   eyes,  and  was  with 
some  difficulty  prevented  by  the  father's  interference  from  putting 
hot  ashes  in  the  child's  face.     Nathaniel's  imagination  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  terror  he  had  undergone,  and  a  nervous  fever 
was  the  consequence,  during  which  the  horrible  figure  of  the  dis- 
ciple of  Paracelsus  was  the  spectre  which  tormented  his  imagi- 
nation. 

After  a  long  interval,  and  when  Nathaniel  was  recovered,  the 
nightly  visits  of  Copelius  to  his  pupil  were  renewed,  but  the  latter 
promised  his  wife  that  it  should  be  for  the  last  time.  It  proved 
so,  but  not  in  the  maimer  which  the  old  watchmaker  meant.  An 
explosion  took  place  in  the  chemical  laboratory  which  cost  Na- 
thaniel's father  his  life;  his  instructor  in  tiie  fatal  art,  to  which 
he  had  fallen  a  victim,  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  It  followed 
from  these  incidents,  calculated  to  make  so  strong  an  impression 
upon  a  lively  imagination,  that  Nathaniel  was  haunted  through 
life  by  the  recollections  of  this  horrible  personage,  and  Copelius 
became  in  his  mind  identified  with  the  evil  principle. 

When  introduced  to  the  reader,  the  young  man  is  studying  at 
the  university,  where  he  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  his  old  enemy,  who  now  personates  an  Italian  or  Tyrolese 
pedlar,  dealing  in  optical  glasses  and  such  trinkets,  and,  although 
.dressed  according  to  his  new  profession,  continuing  under  the 
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Italianized  name  of  Giuseppe  Coppola  to  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  adversary.  Nathaniel  is  greatly  distressed  at  finding 
himself  unable  to  persuade  either  his  friend  or  his  mistress  of  the 
justice  of  the  horrible  apprehensions  which  he  conceives  ought 
to  be  entertained  from  the  supposed  identity  of  this  terrible  juris- 
consult with  his  double-ganger  the  dealer  in  barometers.  He  is 
also  displeased  with  Clara,  because  her  clear  and  sound  good 
sense  rejects  not  only  his  metaphysical  terrors,  but  also  his  in- 
flated and  affected  strain  of  poetry.  His  mind  gradually  becomes 
alienated  from  the  frank,  sensible,  and  affectionate  companion  of 
his  childhood,  and  he  grows  in  the  same  proportion  attached  to 
the  daughter  of  a  professor  called  Spalanzani,  whose  house  is 
opposite  to  the  windows  of  his  lodging.  He  has  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  frequently  remarking  Olympia  as  she  sits  in  her  apart- 
ment; and  although  she  remains  there  for  hours  without  reading, 
working,  or  even  stirring,  he  yet  becomes  enamoured  of  her  ex- 
treme beauty  in  despite  of  the  insipidity  of  so  inactive  a  person. 
But  much  more  rapidly  does  this  fatal  passion  proceed  wdien  he 
is  induced  to  purchase  a  perspective  glass  from  the  pedlar,  whose 
resemblance  was  so  perfect  to  his  old  object  of  detestation.  De- 
ceived by  the  secret  influence  of  the  medium  of  vision,  he  be- 
comes indifferent  to  what  was  visible  to  all  others  who  approach 
Olympia, — to  a  certain  stiffness  of  manner  which  made  her  walk 
as  if  by  the  impulse  of  machinery, — to  a  paucity  of  ideas  which 
induced  her  to  express  herself  only  in  a  few  short  but  reiterated 
phrases, — in  short,  to  all  that  indicated  Olympia  to  be  w^hat  she 
ultimately  proved,  a  mere  literal  puppet,  or  automaton,  created 
by  the  mechanical  skill  of  Spalanzani,  and  inspired  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  life  by  the  devilish  arts  we  may  suppose  of  the  alche- 
mist, advocate,  and  weather-glass  seller  Copelius,  alias  Coppola. 
At  this  extraordinary  and  melancholy  truth  the  enamoured  Na- 
thaniel arrives  by  witnessing  a  dreadful  quarrel  between  the  two  • 
imitators  of  Prometheus,  while  disputing  their  respective  interests 
in  the  subject  of  their  creative  power.  They  uttered  the  wildest 
imprecations,  and  tearing  the  beautiful  automaton  limb  from 
limb,  belaboured  each  other  with  the  fragments  of  their  clock- 
work figure.  Nathaniel,  not  much  distant  from  lunacy  before, 
became  frantic  on  witnessing  this  horrible  spectacle. 

But  we  should  be  mad  ourselves  were  we  to  trace  these  ravings 
any  farther.  The  tale  concludes  with  the  moon-struck  scholar  at- 
tempting to  murder  Clara  by  precipitating  her  from  a  tower. 
The  poor  girl  being  rescued  by  her  brother,  the  lunatic  remains 
alone  on  the  battlements,  gesticulating  violently  and  reciting  the 
gibberish  which  he  had  acquired  from  Copelius  and  Spalanzani. 
At  this  moment,  and  while  the  crowd  below  are  devising  means 
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to  secure  the  maniac,  Copelius  suddenly  appears  among  them, 
assures  them  that  Nathaniel  will  presently  come  down  of  his  own 
accord,  and  realizes  his  prophecy  by  fixing  on  the  latter  a  look 
of  fascination,  the  effect  of  which  is  instantly  to  compel  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  to  cast  himself  headlong  from  the  battlements. 

This  wild  and  absurd  story  is  in  some  measure  redeemed  by 
some  traits  in  the  character  of  Clara,  whose  firmness,  plain  good 
sense  and  frank  affection  are  placed  in  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
wild  imagination,  fanciful  apprehensions,  and  extravagant  affection 
of  her  crazy-pated  admirer. 

It  is  impossible  to  subject  tales  of  this  nature  to  criticism. 
They  are  not  the  visions  of  a  poetical  mind,  they  have  scarcely 
even  the  seeming  authenticity  which  the  hallucinations  of  lunacy 
convey  to  the  patient;  they  are  the  feverish  dreams  of  a  light- 
headed patient,  to  which,  though  they  may  sometimes  excite  by 
their  peculiarity,  or  surprise  by  their  oddity,  we  never  feel  dis- 
posed to  yield  more  than  momentary  attention.  In  fact,  the  in- 
spirations of  Hoffmann  so  often  resemble  the  ideas  produced  by 
the  immoderate  use  of  opium,  that  we  cannot  help  considering  his 
case  as  one  requiring  the  assistance  of  medicine  rather  than  of  cri- 
ticism ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  that  with  a  steadier  connnand 
of  his  imagination  he  might  have  been  an  audior  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, yet  situated  as  he  was,  and  indulging  the  diseased  state  of 
his  own  system,  he  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  that  undue 
vividness  of  thought  and  perception  of  which  the  celebrated  Nico- 
lai  became  at  once  the  victim  and  the  conqueror.  Phlebotomy 
and  cathartics,  joined  to  sound  philosophy  and  deliberate  obser- 
vation, might,  as  in  the  case  of  that  celebrated  philosopher,  have 
brought  to  a  healthy  state  a  mind  which  we  cannot  help  regarding 
as  diseased,  and  his  imagination  soaring  with  an  equal  and  steady 
flight  might  have  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  the  poetical  pro- 
fession.    ^ 

The  death  of  this  extraordinary  person  took  place  in  1822. 
He  became  affected  with  the  disabling  complaint  called  tahes 
dorsa/is,  which  gradually  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  his  limbs. 
Even  in  this  melancholy  condition  he  dictated  several  composi- 
tions, which  indicate  the  force  of  his  fancy,  particularly  one  frag- 
ment entitled  "  The  Recovery,"  in  which  are  many  affecting 
allusions  to  the  state  of  his  own  mental  feelings  at  this  period ; 
and  a  novel  called  *'  The  Adversary,"  on  which  he  had  employed 
himself  even  shortly  before  his  last  moments.  Neither  was  the 
strength  of  his  courage  in  any  respect  abated;  he  could  endure 
bodily  agony  with  firmness,  though  he  could  not  bear  the  vision- 
ary terrc'rs  of  his   owai  mind.     The  medical  persons  made   the 
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severe  experiment  whether  by  applying  the  actual  cautery  to  his 
back  by  means  of  glowing  iron,  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system 
might  not  be  restored.  He  was  so  far  from  being  cast  down  by 
the  torture  of  this  medical  martyrdom,  that  he  asked  a  friend  who 
entered  the  apartment  after  he  had  undergone  it,  whether  he  did 
not  smell  the  roasted  meat.  The  same  heroic  spirit  marked  his 
expressions,  that  "  he  would  be  perfectly  contented  to  lose  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  if  he  could  but  retain  the  power  of  working  con- 
stantly by  the  help  of  an  amanuensis."  Hoffman  died  at  Berlin, 
upon  the  25th  June,  1822,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  remarkable 
man,  whose  temperament  and  health  alone  prevented  his  arriving 
at  a  great  height  of  reputation,  and  whose  works  as  they  now  exist 
ought  to  be  considered  less  as  models  for  imitation  than  as  afford- 
ing  a  warning  how  the  most  fertile  fancy  may  be  exhausted  by  the 
lavish  prodigality  of  its  possessor. 


Art.  III. — Precis  des  Evenemens  Militaires,  on  Essais  Histo- 
riques  sur  les  Campagnes  de  1799  «  1814.  Par  M.  le  Comte 
Mathieu  Dumas.  Avec  Cartes  et  Plans.  Tomes  I.  et  II. 
Campagne  de  1799'     Seconde  edition.     Paris.   1817. 

The  reputation  of  M.  le  Comte  Mathieu  Dumas  stands  so  de- 
servedly high  among  his  own  countrymen,  that  few  of  our  readers 
can,  we  presume,  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  his  history.  A 
native  of  Montpellier,  he  entered,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  into 
the  military  profession,  as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
Medoc ;  and  he  served,  as  a  captain,  in  Rochambeau's  corps, 
during  the  American  war  of  independence.  In  the  year  1 782, 
he  attained  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  on  returning  to  France 
he  was  employed  in  a  number  of  important  missions,  of  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing. He  was  appointed,  in  1784,  to  make  a  military  survey 
of  the  shores  of  Ionia,  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Levant ;  and  he  was  officially  present  three  years  afterwards  at 
Amsterdam,  when  that  city  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Prussians. 
In  1788,  he  held  a  responsible  staff  situation  in  Upper  Alsace, 
Guienne  and  Languedoc  ;  the  year  following,  he  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Broglie,  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles 
in  Paris,  and  when  the  Bastile  fell,  became  aide-de-camp  to  M, 
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de  la  Fayette,  then  commander  of  the  national  guard.  In  1790, 
M.  Dumas  was  appointed  director  of  the  war  department.  As 
such  he  headed  the  national  guards  which  were  called  together 
from  the  provinces  on  the  rumour  of  the  king's  projected  flight, 
and  conducted  that  unfortunate  prince  into  Paris.  Soon  after 
this,  he  attained  the  rank  of  major-general ;  was  appointed 
second  in  command  in  the  third  miUtary  division,  and  organized, 
at  Metz,  the  first  troop  of  horse  artillery  which  ever  existed  in 
France.  The  same  year  he  sat  in  the  national  assembly  as 
deputy  for  the  department  of  Seine- et-Oise.  He  there  defended 
the  cause  of  the  emigrants,  resisted  with  all  his  might  the  rash 
measures  proposed  to  be  taken  against  them,  and  did  his  best 
to  prevent  the  declaration  of  war  with  Austria,  which  was 
then  in  agitation.  M.  Dumas  was,  even  in  those  troubled 
times,  a  moderate  man.  A  lover  of  liberty,  he  yet  knew  how 
to  distinguish  between  genuine  freedom  and  absolute  anarchy, 
and  he  condemned  every  arbitrary  proceeding,  no  matter  whether 
it  might  emanate  from  a  prince  or  a  demagogue.  When  Du- 
mouriez,  for  example,  drove  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  into 
exile,  M.  Dumas  had  the  courage  to  declare  openly  in  the 
assembly,  that  not  all  the  intrigues  and  artifices  of  the  factious 
could  strip  that  great  man  of  the  civic  crown  which  he  had 
earned.  His  conduct  after  the  transactions  of  the  20th  of  June, 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained.  He  spoke  out  boldly  against  them ;  and  when  Bel- 
gium was  invaded  by  the  French  armies,  he  scrupled  not  to  im- 
peach the  ministers  Holland,  Claviere,  and  Dumouriez,  as  the  in- 
stigators of  that  act  of  aggression.  His  behaviour  in  short,  was 
such,  that  he  soon  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion  to 
the  lawless  faction  which  tyrannized  over  France,  and,  being  pro- 
scribed, he  retired  to  England,  from  which  he  did  not  return  till 
after  the  death  of  the  King,  in  1793. 

In  this  manner  M.  Dumas  continued  to  employ  himself,  till 
the  eventful  4th  of  September,  1796,  (18  Fructidor,)  drove  him 
a  second  time  into  exile.  He  then  fled  to  Hamburgh,  where, 
till  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Egypt,  and  the  counter-revo- 
lution of  9th  November,  1799,  he  lived  wholly  in  retirement. 
Called  again,  by  these  changes,  into  active  life,  he  played  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  great  scenes  which  followed,  and  served  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  with  honour  to 
himself,  and  benefit  to  his  country.  Among  other  and  more  im- 
portant arrangements  of  which  he  was  the  author,  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  to  him  the  French  army  was  indebted  for 
the  institution  of  the  legion  of  honour;  it  was  founded,  at  his 
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suggestion,  in  the  year  1802,,  when  he  filled  the  office  of  council- 
lor of  state  ;  and  in  1 805,  he  was  himself  nominated  to  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  appointed  general 
of  division. 

M.  Dumas  discharged  the  functions  of  minister  at  war,  grand- 
marshal  of  the  Palace,  and  grand  dignitary  of  the  order  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  when  that  personage  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Naples.  Attached  soon  afterwards  to  the 
army  of  Italy,  he  accompanied  it  in  the  junction  which  it  formed 
with  the  Grand  Army,  in  the  year  1 809 ;  he  was  present  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube,  4th  July  of  that  year,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram  fought  on  the  5th  and  6th ;  and  being  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  signed  at  Znaim  on  the 
12th,  he  was  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  mili- 
tary merit. 

M.  Dumas  was  intendant  general  of  the  French  army,  during 
the  fatal  expedition  into  Russia,  and  went  through  the  whole  of 
that  memorable  campaign  unhurt;  but  he  was  less  fortunate  in  the 
campaign  which  followed, for  at  the  battle  of  Leipsiche  was  made 
prisoner,  and  did  not  return  to  France  till  after  the  restoration. 
During  1814,  he  seems  to  have  held  office,  and  accepted  rank 
under  the  Bourbons ;  he  w  as  created  commander  of  the  order  of 
St.  Louis,  and  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour ; — but  these 
he  laid  aside,  as  soon  as  Napoleon  reappeared  from  Elba,  and 
assumed  once  more  the  distinctions  which  the  Emperor  had 
conferred  upon  him.  In  1816  he  retired  from  the  army  with  a 
pension,  after  forty-five  years  active  service,  and  twenty-three 
campaigns.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  was  classed  in  the 
extraordinary  service  of  the  council  of  state.  In  1819  he  en- 
tered into  the  ordhiari/  service  of  that  council,  and  was  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  War  Committee.  He  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  several  of  the  projets  de  hi,  presented  by  the 
government  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  appears  to  have 
now  retired  altogether  from  public  lifCi  with  the  title  of  Hono- 
rary Councillor  of  State. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  if  we  add  here,  that  the  first  part  of  the 
Precis  des  Evenemens  Militaires,  was  begun  at  Hamburgh  during 
the  author's  compulsory  residence  in  that  city,  -  and  originally 
published  in  monthly  numbers  in  1800.  He  did  not  resume  it 
until  1816,  when  he  published  the  second  part,  containing  the 
campaign  of  1800;  and  in  1817  a  new  edition  of  the  first  part. 
The  work  has  since  been  continued  by  the  publication,  in  de- 
tached portions,  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  from  1801   up  to 
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1807,  and  will,  if  the  author  lives  to  complete  it,  form  a  connected 
series  of  annals  of  all  the  great  transactions  which  have  occurred 
from  1799  up  to  1814. 

The  first  portion  of  these  valuable  memoirs,  of  which  alone 
we  can  venture  to  take  notice  in  our  present  number,  contains  a 
clear,  and  upon  the  whole  an  extremely  impartial  relation  of  the 
military  transactions  of  1 799  ;  in  other  words,  a  general  outline 
of  the  military  history  of  Europe,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
congress  of  Rastadt,  down  to  the  memorable  revolution  of  the  18th 
of  Brumaire.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  state,  that  few 
periods  of  a  similar  extent,  between  the  commencement  of  the 
disturbances  in  1789,  and  their  consummation  in  1815,  were  re- 
plete with  so  many,  and  such  deeply  interesting  events,  as  this. 
The  campaigns  of  Kray,  Suw  arrow,  and  Bellegarde,  in  Italy, 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  upon  the  Rhine,  of  the  Duke  of  York 
in  North  Holland,  and  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  Egypt,  were 
all  crowded  within  the  compass  of  that  single  year ;  and  they  are 
all  detailed  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  with  a  degree  of  live- 
liness and  accuracy  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  work  of  the  kind. 
That  the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to  follow  the  outline  which 
we  propose  to  give,  as  well  as  to  relish  those  extracts,  by  means  of 
which,  we  intend  to  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  our  author,  we  deem  it  right  to  lay  before  him,  by  way  of 
preface,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  relative  situations  and  designs  of  the 
several  powers,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  in  which 
M.  Dumas  has  seen  fit  to  commence  his  labours. 

It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  to  whom  the  history  of  the 
last  half  century  is  familiar,  that  a  variety  of  unexpected  events 
— the  secession  of  Prussia  from  the  coalition,  the  hostility  of 
Spain,  and  Holland,  but  above  all,  the  extraordinary  success  of 
the  French  arms  during  the  campaigns  of  179<^)  and  1797, — com- 
pelled the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  detach  himself  from  the  con- 
nexion which  he  had  formed  with  England,  and  to  enter  into  a 
separate  treaty  with  France.  The  treaty  in  question  was  signed 
on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1797,  at  Campo  Formio,  a  village 
in  the  vicinity  of  Udina,  by  Buonaparte,  as  representative  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  by  the  Marquis  de  Gallo,  Count  Coblentz, 
Count  Demaenfredt,  and  Baron  Dagelman,  the  Imperial  pleni- 
potentiaries. Among  other,  and  more  secret  clauses,  it  contained 
terms  by  which  the  Emperor  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
French  Republic,  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
consented  that  she  should  remain  mistress  of  Corfu,  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  all  the  other  islands,  hitherto  Venetian,  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  all  the  Venetian  settlements  in  Albania,  situated  to 
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the  south-east  of  the  gulph  of  Lodrino.  He  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  republic  newly  constituted  under  the  name  of  Cisal- 
pine, as  an  independent  state,  yielding  up  to  it  the  sovereignty  of 
the  countries  which  had  belonged  to  Austria  in  Lombardy;  and 
he  consented  that  there  should  be  added  to  it  the  cities  and  ter- 
ritories of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  &c.  formerly  in  the  dependence  of 
Venice,  as  well  as  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Modena,  the 
principalities  of  Massa,  and  Carrara,  and  the  cities  and  territories 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  lately  under  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.  In  return  for  these  advantages,  France  made  over 
to  the  crown  of  Austria,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  all  the  Venetian 
islands  in  the  Adriatic,  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  the  gulph 
of  Lodrino,  and  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  with  a  large  portion  of 
its  dominions,  situated  for  the  most  part  between  the  Tyrol,  the 
lake  of  Guarda,  and  the  Adriatic.  But  the  stipulation  with 
which  we  are  at  present  most  deeply  concerned  was  that  which 
appoifited  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Rastadt,  to  consist 
of  plenipotentiaries  from  the  French  Republic  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Empire,  or  Germanic  body,  on  the  other ;  by 
Avhom  all  such  difficulties  as  might  still  appear  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  general  and  permanent  pacification  should  be  ad- 
justed and  removed. 

The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  proved  to  be,  what  the  very  basis 
upon  which  it  was  founded  led  all  reflecting  persons  to  expect, 
nothing  more  than  an  armed  truce  ;  during  which  the  opposite 
parties  were  less  animated  by  the  hope  or  the  desire  of  a  perma- 
nent peace,  than  the  anxiety  of  being  as  speedily  as  possible  in  a 
condition  to  renew  the  war.  It  was  a  measure  dictated  on  both 
sides  by  imperative  necessity ;  for  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben 
Avere  signed  at  a  moment  pregnant  with  danger,  not  only  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  but  to  the  victorious  French  army.  In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  that  moment  of  danger  was  removed,  and 
thrown  into  the  back  ground  of  the  picture  of  Europe,  the 
rival  powers  began  to  recover  their  habitual  views  and  pas- 
sions. All  that  was  pacific  in  the  past  appeared  as  a  dream ; 
■ — a  preternatural  interruption  of  the  great  affairs  and  interests  of 
nations.  The  French  Directory,  in  utter  disregard  of  existing 
arrangements,  manifested  a  determined  disposition  to  extend  by 
all  means,  and  in  every  direction,  their  principles  and  their  con- 
quests ; — the  court  of  Vienna  could  not  behold  without  a  pang, 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  Savoy  a  prey  to  French  domination,  and  the 
Austrian  dominions  deprived  of  those  boundaries  and  natural 
barriers,  which  their  geographical  situation  had  hitherto  cast 
around  them.     Under  these  circumstances  it  can  be  no  matter  of 
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surprise  to  learn,  that  the  entire  period  which  intervened  between 
the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  and  the  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  Rastadt,  was  spent  by  both  parties  in  making  the 
most  gigantic  military  preparations.  The  same  spirit  continued 
to  actuate  them  after  the  commissioners  met.  New  demands 
were  started,  by  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  gain  time, — the  negociations  were  prolonged  to 
an  extent  wholly  unprecedented,  and  peace  was  the  constant 
subject  of  official  notes,  and  cautious  conferences,  at  the  very 
instant  when  one  of  the  heaviest  clouds  of  war  that  ever  darkened 
the  political  horizon  was  collecting. 

But  though  the  case  was  so,  though  as  much  of  animosity  as 
ever  pervaded   the  feelings  of  both  governments,  and  causes   of 
reciprocal  complaint  were  not  wanting  to  either,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  they  would  have  been  equally  well  pleased  to  avoid 
the  last  appeal  to  arms ;  and  to  gain  their  respective  objects,  had 
it  been  practicable  so  to  do,  by  presenting  a  front  of  defiance  to 
one  another.     The  fact  was,  that  the  Directory  had,   about  this 
time,  begun  to  lose  the   confidence  of  the  French  nation.     The 
recruiting  of  their  armies  by  means  of  military  conscription  went 
on  but  slowly ;    it  required  time  to  train  the  raw  recruits,  and  to 
incorporate  them  efficiently  with  the  exhausted  battalions  ;   nor 
could  troops  be  moved,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  Swit- 
zerland, without  both   delay  and   danger,  during    the  rigour  of 
winter.     The  Directory,  therefore,  were  not  anxious  to  rush  into 
hostilities,  till   these  obstacles   to  success   should   be   overcome. 
The  imperialists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  similar  motives  for  tem- 
porizing.    Their  army,  for  the   purpose  of  recruiting,  was  dis- 
persed through  Bohemia,  and  other  provinces,  at  a  distance  from 
Suabia,  and  the  Bavarian  frontier;  indeed,  the  only  division  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  immediately  into  play,  was  that  stationed  in 
Friuli,  and  the   newly    acquired   Venetian    states,    which    were 
kept   in  subjection  only  by  the  presence  of  a  large  armed  force. 
The  Russian  contingent,  likewise,  was  yet  at  a  distance ;  and  as 
it  moved  in  four  separate  corps,  and  halted  at  different  places 
for  refreshment,  its  arrival  could  not  be  expected,  for  some  time ; 
whilst  no  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  armies  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  had  they  been  in  a  state  to  enter  upon  operations,  could 
be  carried  into  execution  before  the  season  of  communication 
by  the  Tyrol.     Such  were  the  circumstances  which  induced  the 
congress  of  Rastadt  to  prolong,  beyond  all  precedent,  its  unpro- 
fitable sitting,  and  reduced  it  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  a  diplo- 
matic war;    in  which   the    plenipotentiaries    became  little  else 
than  spies  upon  one  another,  whose  whole  business  it  was  to 
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consider  and  determine  the  point,  to  which  party  its  rupture  or 
continuance  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  mean  while  occurrences  were  taking  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Buonaparte  reached  Alexandria  in  safety : 
but  his  career  of  erratic  conquest  had  hardly  commenced,  when 
the  victory  of  the  Nile  placed  him  and  his  army  in  a  situation, 
more  perilous  than  has  often  been  filled  by  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  The  intelligence  of  that  victory  was  not  slow  in 
spreading  itself  through  Europe.  It  confirmed  the  Porte  in  its 
friendly  dispositions  towards  England,  it  added  weight  to  the  ar- 
guments which  were  used  to  draw  the  Emperor  Paul  into  the 
new  coalition,  and  it  induced  the  king  of  Naples,  bravely  perhaps, 
but  rashly  and  improvidently,  to  commence  immediate  hostilities 
against  the  French.  Nor  was  its  intluence  less  at  Paris,  than  in 
Petersburg!!,  Constantinople,  or  Naples.  The  Directory  saw, 
at  once,  that  war  was  at  hand ;  and  it  determined  to  anticipate, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  vast  projects  of  its  enemies. 

Up  to  the  month  of  July,  1799,  the  congress  of  Rastadt  con- 
tinued its  course  of  mutual  deceit  and  procrastination,  but  the 
moment  had  now  arrived,  when  neither  deceit  nor  procrastination 
could  be  persevered  in  longer.  The  ministers  of  France,  in 
reply  to  a  communication  from  Prince  Metternich,  arbitrarily 
demanded  that  the  advance  of  the  Russians  should  be  stopped. 
The  demand  not  being  attended  to,  all  further  negociation  was 
formally  renounced ;  and  both  sides  prepared  to  settle  their  dif- 
ference by  that  most  eftectual  of  all  arbiters,  the  sword. 

We  have  said,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  France  and 
Austria  had  been  sedulously  preparing  for  an  event  which  both 
anticipated.  The  French  had  drawn  together  four  large  armies ; 
that  of  Italy,  that  of  Switzerland,  that  of  the  Danube,  and  that 
of  observation,  with  which,  as  soon  as  hostilities  became  inevita- 
ble, they  made  ready  to  act  upon  the  offensive.  The  army  of 
Italy,  which  consisted  of  50,000  men,  was  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Scherer,  and  occupied  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adige,  so  as  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
and  threaten  Germany  through  the  Tyrol.  The  French  army 
of  Switzerland,  45,000  strong,  prepared  to  enter  the  country  of 
the  Grisons,  and  attack  the  Tyrol  in  front,  under  the  guidance 
of  General  Massena.  General  Jourdan,  at  the  head  of  42,000 
men  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  made  ready  to  support  this 
attack  by  crossing  the  Rhine,  traversing  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  extending  itself  into  Suabia,  and  turning  the  Lake  of 
Constance  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Tyrol;  whilst  Berna- 
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dotte,  with  the  army  of  observation,  computed  to  amount  to 
20,000  men,  should  advance  through  the  Palatinate,  seize 
Manheim  and  Philipsbourg,  and  penetrate  into  the  valley  of 
Necker,  as  far  as  Heilbronn.  The  object  of  these  combined  move- 
ments was  the  same,  which  the  directory  had  pursued  in  1 796, 
and  1797;  namely,  the  invasion  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  junction  of  the  French  armies  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna. 

To  oppose  the  projected  invasion  there  were  in  position 
through  the  circle  of  Suabia  and  the  Tyrol,  169,000  Austrians. 
Of  these  the  Archduke  commanded  what  was  called  the  grand 
army,  66,000  strong,  having  his  left  at  Kempten,  his  centre  at 
Memmingen,  and  his  right  resting  upon  Ulm.  General  Sztarray 
was  at  the  head  of  24,000  men,  cantoned  in  the  environs  of 
Augsburg,  or  at  Wurtzbourg.  Eighteen  thousand,  under  the 
directions  of  General  Hotze,  occupied  the  Voralburg,  and  the 
country  of  the  Grisons  was  held  by  7,000  under  General  Auf- 
fenberg,  whilst  Generals  Bellegarde  and  Laudon  covered  the 
Tyrol,  with  a  corps  of  18,000  men.  The  army  of  Italy,  which 
amounted  to  36,000  men,  and  was  under  the  orders  of  Kray, 
lay  in  position  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige. 

These  prodigious  armies  found  themselves,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  occupying  parallel  lines  of  operations,  which  extended, 
with  little  or  no  interruption,  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
the  Adriatic  gulph.  No  great  while  elapsed,  however,  before 
the  regularity  of  their  arrangements  was  disturbed.  Though  the 
natural  difficulties  opposed  to  an  attack  by  the  French  were  of 
no  ordinary  nature,  it  was  a  matter  with  them  of  such  great 
moment  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  that  they 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  act  upon  the  offensive ;  and  they 
lost  not  a  day  in  carrying  the  plan  into  execution. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  whilst  Jourdan, 
moving  along  the  Lake  of  Constance,  advanced  as  far  as  Feld- 
kirch,  Massena  penetrated  into  the  Grisons;  and  after  a  series  of 
brilliant  manoeuvres  and  hard-fought  actions,  compelled  General 
Auftenberg,  with  the  whole  of  his  corps,  to  surrender.  Follow- 
ing up  this  success,  which  had  enabled  him  to  throw  a  column, 
under  General  Oudinot,  across  the  Rhine,  he  assaulted  the  po- 
sition of  Feldkirch ;  passing,  at  the  same  time,  a  whole  divi- 
sion by  his  right,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Inn.  The  attack 
upon  Feldkirch  was  repulsed,  but  General  Casa-Bianca,  who 
headed  the  detached  corps,  penetrated  on  the  13th  to  Haut 
Engadin,  and  forced  General  Laudon  to  retire. 

Such  were  the  first  movements  and  successes  of  the  French 
army  in  Switzerland  :  of  which,  however,  Jourdan  could  in  no 
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way  avail  himself,  as  long  as  the  important  post  of  Feldkirch 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Till  that  should  be 
wrested  from  them,  and  Massena  enabled  to  communicate  with 
him  by  way  of  Bregentz,  Lindau,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  his  movements  must  necessarily  be  cramped ; 
nor  could  he  attempt  any  thing  farther  than  merely  to  watch  an 
opportunity  of  dispersing  the  left  of  the  Archduke's  army,  turning 
the  Lake,  and  so  facilitating  the  decisive  attack  which  would  free 
him  from  all  his  difficulties. 

With  this  view  he  manoeuvred  by  his  left,  pushing  it  forward  to 
Sigmaringen  on  the  Danube ;  his  centre  took  post  on  the  10th, 
at  Moskirch  ;  but  his  right  continued  in  a  state  of  watchfulness 
at  Ueberlingen,  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Archduke  put  his  troops  in  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  Feldkirch,  and  counteracting  the  de- 
signs of  the  French  marshals.  After  a  variety  of  partial  en- 
counters, including  two  violent  assaults  upon  Feldkirch,  in 
both  of  which  the  French  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  the 
armies  of  Jourdan  and  the  Archduke  came  in  sight  of  each  other. 
The  former,  who  had  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and  taken 
post  for  a  while,  between  Hohentwiel  and  Dutlingen,  advanced 
his  head-quarters  on  the  18th,  as  far  as  Pfullendorf.  The  latter 
placed  himself,  on  the  20th,  in  position  along  the  heights  of 
Salgau  and  Altschhausen,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Schus- 
senried.  But  the  mass  of  the  Austrian  army  was  still  a  short 
march  in  the  rear  when  the  above  arrangements  took  place ;  and 
as  the  valley  and  little  river  of  Ostrach  alone  separated  the  one 
camp  from  the  other,  it  was  not  probable  that  it  would  be  en- 
abled to  come  up  before  hostilities  had  actually  commenced. 

If  such  were  the  expectations  of  the  Austrian  commander,  they 
were  not  founded  upon  mistaken  grounds.  Jourdan,  having 
acted  the  farce  of  sending  a  messenger  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
formally  demanding  whether  the  answer  which  the  Directory  ex- 
pected from  the  court  of  Vienna,  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
troops,  had  arrived,  instantly  moved  on  to  the  attack.  Against 
the  impetuosity  of  this  assault,  the  Austrians  were  unable  to 
offer  any  effectual  resistance.  They  were  driven,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  as  far  as  Holzkerchen  and  Klostersussen,  from 
whence  they  retired  in  good  order,  with  their  main  body ;  whilst 
the  French  took  up  an  advantageous  position  along  the  high 
grounds  of  Ostrach  and  Mengen. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Archduke,  having  assembled 
his  whole  corps,  advanced  in  three  columns  to  the  attack.  The 
right,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Furstemberg,  passed 
by  Mengen,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Danube ;  the  left 
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took  the  road  by  Altschhausen,  towards  PfuUendorf ;  whilst  he 
himself  conducted  the  centre  across  the  marshy  valley  of  Ostrach, 
by  the  causeway  of  Salgau. 

Jourdan,  after  a  vigorous  resistance  along  the  whole  front  of 
his  line,  found  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  turning  of  his  left, 
obliged  to  abandon  his  position,  and  fell  back  in  excellent  order 
during  the  night,  towards  PfuUendorf;  but  the  progress  which 
the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  had  made  in  the  direction  of 
Moskirch,  permitted  him  not  to  halt  there;  and  the  Archduke's 
dispositions  to  surround  his  left  with  superior  forces,  determined 
him  to  retire,  on  the  night  following,  to  Stockach  and  Engen. 
In  executing  this  movement,  the  head  of  a  French  column,  which 
had  proceeded  on  to  Buchorn,  was  cut  off,  and  the  battalions 
composing  it  made  prisoners. 

These  battles  cost  both  the  Republican  and  Imperial  armies 
a  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken;  but  they  were  not 
more  bloody,  nor  perhaps  so  bloody  in  proportion,  as  the  affairs 
which  went  on  at  the  same  time  under  the  heights  of  Feldkirch. 
To  force  these,  Massena  continued  to  make  the  most  desperate 
efforts.  Taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  General 
Hotze,  who,  as  soon  as  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  two  great  armies  towards  each  other,  had  marched 
to  support  the  Archduke,  with  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men,  he 
renewed  his  assaults  upon  that  post  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  but 
he  was  in  every  instance  driven  back,  and  finally  abandoned  the 
attempt.  He  re-passed  the  Rhine,  placed  Oudinot's  division  at 
the  important  post  of  Rheineck,  and  withdrew,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  into  the  Grisons. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Archduke  failed  not  to  follow  up  the 
advantages  which  he  had  attained.  Pressing  upon  Jourdan 
vigorously,  but  with  caution,  he  compelled  that  General  to  give 
him  battle  again  upon  the  25th.  The  French  were,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  assailants.  They  attacked  the  Austrians  in  position, 
before  Stockach,  and  during  the  former  part  of  the  day,  they  en- 
joyed every  prospect  of  success  ;  but  a  charge  of  cavalry,  on 
which  he  greatly  depended,  failing,  Jourdan  found  himself  in 
turn  assailed  at  all  points.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  the 
French  retreated  to  their  encampment  at  Engen  and  Tutlingen, 
leaving  upwards  of  10,000  men  upon  the  field.  But  they  were 
not  permitted  to  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Austrians  induced  them  to  retire  still  farther  oil- 
the  26th ;  nor  was  any  permanent  position  afterwards  taken  up 
till  they  had  arrived  at  Hornberg. 

The  Austrian  arms  were  not  equally  successful  in  the  Tyrol. 
There  the  army  of  General  Laudon,  being  attacked  by  Casa- 
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Bianca's  corps  at  Bormio,  was  driven  back  upon  Wintschgau, 
and  the  division  of  General  Bellegarde ;  at  the  same  time  that  an 
assault  was  made  by  Lecourbe,  upon  the  posts  of  Martinsbruck, 
Finstermunz,  and  Nauders.  The  latter  attack,  however,  failed; 
but  being  renewed  some  time  after,  with  fresh  troops,  the  whole 
of  these  posts  were  carried.  In  this  affair.  Generals  Dessolles 
and  Loison  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  surmounting 
all  the  obstacles  which  the  Wormser  Joch,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Julian  Alps  threw  in  their  way,  and  taking  or 
destroying  the  whole  of  General  Laudon's  corps.  The  General 
himself,  with  a  few  squadrons  of  horse,  alone  escaped.  These 
were  brilliant  achievements;  they  put  the  French  in  possession  of 
the  heads  of  all  the  great  valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  and  led  them  to 
hope  that  the  main  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
military  operations  beyond  the  Alps  were  already  overcome. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  departments  of  the 
Tyrol,  the  Grisons,  and  the  Rhine,  the  hostile  armies  in  Italy, 
commanded  on  the  one  side  by  General  Scherer,  on  the  other 
by  General  Kray,  were  not  inactive.  The  same  motives  which 
led  to  the  advance  of  Massena  and  Jourdan,  induced  General 
Scherer  to  bring  his  opponent  to  action  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  For  this  purpose  he  advanced  in  six  columns  on  the 
26th  of  March,  and  charged  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  line,  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  Garda  and  the  Adige.  The  battle  was  long 
and  obstinately  contested ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  divi- 
sion led  on  by  Moreau,  which  passed  the  Adige,  pushed  forward 
to  Chiusa,  and  obtained  some  advantage  there,  it  was  produc- 
tive of  no  favourable  results  to  the  assailants.  It  was  renewed 
on  the  27th,  upon  nearly  the  same  plan,  with  still  less  effect ;  for 
the  division  of  Moreau  was  on  that  day  compelled  to  retire,  and 
all  the  little  benefit  which  had  been  gained  was  lost.  From  that 
period  up  to  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  armies  lay  upon  the 
field  of  battle  among  the  dead ;  but  on  the  30th,  General  Scherer 
again  attacked  on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  Having  driven 
the  Austrian  General,  Kaim,  from  his  position  in  front  of  Ve- 
rona, he  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Adige,  and  sent  the  division 
of  General  Serrurier  to  attack  the  left  bank,  and  if  possible  to 
gain  the  heights,  which  covered  the  right  of  the  Austrian  army. 
This  was  a  bold,  but  a  dangerous  movement.  Had  Scherer's 
army  consisted  of  100,000  instead  of  50,000  men,  the  manoeuvre 
could  have  hardly  failed  of  securing  to  him  the  greatest  advan- 
tages :  as  it  was,  it  led  to  his  defeat.  His  detached  corps, 
attacked  by  superior  numbers,  was  defeated ;  the  bridge  was 
broken  down  ;  and  one  wing  of  his  army  was  entirely  cut  off  from 
the    other.     Yet   was   the    struggle  maintained  with    unabated 
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vigour  during  the  whole  of  that,  as  well  as  the  following  day.  It 
w^as  even  renewed  upon  the  5th  of  April,  on  which  occasion  the 
hostile  columns  met,  as  they  were  from  either  side  marchino-  to 
the  attack;  but  though  Moreau  succeeded  in  penetrating  the 
Austrian  centre,  and  Serrurier,  after  taking  and  losing  Villa 
Franca  several  times,  remained  in  possession  of  that  post  at  last, 
the  left  of  the  Imperialists  finally  turned  the  French  right ;  and  this 
long  contested  affair  was  decided.  The  French  were  beaten. 
They  evacuated,  on  the  following  morning,  their  posts  at  Isola 
della  Scala,  and  Villa  Franca,  and  retreated  by  Roverbello, 
where  their  rear-guard  arrived  on  the  7th. 

The  following  remarks  of  M.  Dumas  on  this  occasion  will 
show,  that  his  opinion,  as  to  the  cause  of  General  Scherer's  defeat, 
accords  precisely  with  our  own. 

'"  General  Soberer^  in  throwing  his  left  wing  beyond  the  Adige,  so 
completely  disconnected  his  attacks,  as  neither  to  be  able  to  support 
them,  nor  to  withdraw  such  forces  as  might  possibly  become  necessaiy 
to  himself.  It  is  rare  for  so  hazardous  a  movement,  and  one  so  entirely 
breaking  all  union  in  the  general  line  of  battle,  to  obtain  that  decisive 
success  which  is  anticipated  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  ex- 
amples occur  of  disasters  brougbt  on  in  the  foolish  hope  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow  by  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy's  rear  and  point  of 
retreat. 

"  The  success  of  these  master-strokes  is  often  due  to  chance,  though 
yet  more  frequently  to  the  negligence  of  the  enemy  ^  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  wherever  in  a  general  engagement  any  material 
obstacle  is  placed  between  the  centre  and  the  wings,  a  vital  error  has 
been  committed.'' 

The  results  of  this  great  battle  were  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous  to  the  Imperial  arms.  Delivered  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Scherer's  army.  General  Kray  was  enabled  to  invest, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  now  important  places  of  Peschiera  and 
Mantua  ;  whilst  the  entire  chain  of  French  Cisalpine  posts,  ex- 
tending from  Bormio,  as  far  as  the  Lakes  Idro  and  Garda,  were 
attacked  and  forced.  On  the  side  of  the  Tyrol  again,  Laudoii 
and  Bellegarde,  having  re-assembled  their  broken  troops,  com- 
pelled Lecourbe  and  Dessolles  to  abandon  the  commanding  posi- 
tion which  they  had  taken  up,  and  to  retire,  the  one  upon  Enga- 
din,  and  the  other,  after  some  hard  fighting,  first  upon  Mantua, 
and  finally  as  far  as  Zernez.  Along  the  department  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Imperialists,  if  not  equally  successful,  continued,  at  all 
events,  to  gain  ground.  There  was  an  affair  at  Hornberg,  be- 
tween the  advance  of  the  Archduke's  army  and  the  out-posts  of 
General  Ernouf,  who,  on  the  illness  of  Jourdan,  had  succeeded 
to  the  command.  It  terminated  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
caused  the    French   to   retreat   with    precipitation  towards   the 
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bridge  of  Kehl.  That  bridge  was  covered  and  defended  by  the 
town  of  Schaffhausen,  which  the  Republicans  took  every  care  to 
strengthen;  but  Schauffhausen  being  attacked  on  the  13th,  by  the 
Archduke,  was  carried  sword  in  hand  ;  and  the  French  finally 
passed  the  Rhine,  burning  the  bridge  in  their  rear.  Thus,  on 
all  sides,  had  fortune  declared  for  the  Imperialists,  and  the  plan 
with  which  the  Republicans  opened  the  campaign  was  of  neces- 
sity abandoned. 

The  French  army  of  Italy  had  fixed  its  head-quarters  at  Lodi, 
leaving  Mantua  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  Peschiera  warmly  be- 
sieged, when  certain  events  took  place,  which  could  not  but  se- 
riously affect  the  issues  of  future  operations  in  that  country.  On 
the  one  side,  General  Scherer  resigned  his  command,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  revolutionary  ranks, 
Moreau  ;  on  the  other,  Suwarrow,  arriving  with  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  Russian  contingent,  assumed  the  guidance  of  the 
allied  forces.  The  latter  circumstance  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
April,  the  former  on  the  17th.  Both  armies  felt  the  change. 
The  Imperialists  instantly  began  to  act  with  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  activity  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  The  castles  of  Ferrara 
and  Brescia  were  both  assaulted,  and  the  latter  carried  on  the 
20th.  The  siege  of  Peschiera  was  vigorously  pressed,  and  the 
garrison  compelled  to  capitulate ;  whilst  the  army  of  Moreau, 
harassed  by  repeated  attacks,  particularly  at  Cremona  and  Cas- 
sano,  was  driven  to  take  post  behind  the  Adda.  Bergamo  was 
stormed,  and  carried  ;  Milan  was  threatened ;  in  a  word,  the 
whole  of  the  country,  from  the  Adige  to  the  Adda,  was,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  days,  cleared  of  French  troops. 

Having  concluded  these  details,  M.  Dumas  thinks  fit  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  long  digression,  touching  the  general  politics 
of  England  ;  her  mighty  projects,  and  inexhaustible  resources. 
He  describes  her  superiority  at  sea  as  being  altogether  irre- 
sistible, and  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  last  efforts  of  the 
continental  powers  to  meet  her  upon  that  element.  But  though 
we  are  far  from  finding  fault  with  our  author,  on  the  score 
of  any  statement  made  by  him,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that, 
in  handling  such  subjects,  he  particularly  excels.  We  shall 
not,  therefore,  follow  him  farther  than  by  stating,  that  whilst 
the  escape  of  Admiral  Bruix's  fleet  from  Brest  threw  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  for  a  short  time,  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, it  called  forth  from  the  orovernment  a  degree  of 
energy,  such  as  even  a  British  government  was  hardly  supposed 
to  possess.  Squadrons  were  fitted  out,  and  sent  to  sea,  with  a 
celerity  quite  unprecedented ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  shores  of 
Ireland  were  most  tenaciously  watched,  the  Channel,  the  Ger- 
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man  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic,  all  swarmed 
with  British  cruizers.  But  M.  Bruix  eluded  them  all.  He  took 
shelter  in  Toulon,  from  whence,  in  a  short  while  after,  he  con- 
veyed the  invading  force  safely  to  Alexandria,  only  that  he  might 
himself  become  the  prey  of  Nelson  and  his  gallant  followers. 
We  return  now  to  the  operations  on  shore. 

When  Moreau  and  Suwarrow  respectively  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  opposing  armies,  that  of  the  Republicans  was  re- 
duced from  50,000  to  little  more  than  30,000,  whilst  that  of  the 
Imperialists  amounted  to  nearly  60,000  men.  Against  odds  so 
tremendous,  against  a  mass  so  numerous,  guided  too,  by  a  gene- 
ral second  to  none  in  his  time,  in  energy  and  experience,  the 
French  commander  could  offer  no  efficient  opposition.  To  act 
offensively  was,  in  his  case,  impossible ;  there  remained  for  him 
but  one  course  to  pursue,  which  was,  by  continually  avoiding  a 
general  engagement,  except  on  terms  decidedly  advantageous  to 
himself,  and  retiring  from  one  strong  position  to  another,  to  pro- 
tract the  war  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  in  order  that  succours 
might  arrive  from  France,  and  an  opportunity  be  given  to  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Tyrol  of  striking  a  blow.  He 
adopted  this  course  with  admirable  dexterity.  The  posts  of 
Cassano  and  Lecco, though  both  disputed  with  great  obstinacy, 
were  abandoned  ;  the  line  of  the  Adda,  after  having  been  held  as 
long  as  it  was  tenable,  was  given  up,  and  the  French  army  re- 
treated into  Milan,  whither  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
allies. 

The  country  of  the  Grisons  was  all  this  while  a  scene  of  con- 
tinued active  operations,  of  which  Generals  Hotze,  Massena, 
Bellegarde,  and  Lecourbe,  and  latterly  the  Archduke  himself,  were 
the  principal  directors.  For  a  while  all  things  went  in  favour  of 
the  French.  General  Bellegarde  attacked  Lecourbe  in  his  posi- 
tion above  the  town  of  Engadin,  without  success,  and  Hotze  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  upon  the  strong  post  of 
Luciensteig ;  and  a  rising  among  the  natives  themselves  was 
crushed,  with  terrible  slaughter,  by  Massena.  But  the  tide  gra- 
dually turned ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  whole  of  that 
district,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  more  remote  vallies, 
was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  Republicans.  The  Arch- 
duke, finding  himself  unmolested  by  the  corps  in  his  immediate 
front,  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.  Luciensteig  was 
at  last  carried  by  assault;  Coire  and  Reichenau  were  evacuated  ; 
the  passes  of  Sargans,  Ragatz,  Vettis,  and  Kunkels,  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Imperialists,  and  the  whole  of  Massena^s  line,  strong 
as  it  was  by  nature,  and  ably  defended,  was  broken  in  every  part. 
As  we  are  desirous  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account  both 
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of  Buonaparte's  campaigns  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of 
York  in  Holland,  it  ^\ill  be  impossible  to  attempt  even  the 
most  meagre  abridgement  of  the  very  interesting  events,  as 
well  in  Italy  as  along  the  Rhine,  which  followed  the  movements 
just  referred  to.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
stating  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  driven  the  Republicans  to 
adopt  a  system  purely  defensive,  Suwarrow  turned  himself 
vigorously  to  the  reduction  of  all  the  posts,  towns,  and  castles, 
into  which  they  had  thrown  garrisons,  throughout  the  extent  of 
his  conquests.  Mantua  was  besieged,  the  Castle  of  Milan 
blockaded,  and  Moreau  being  driven  from  a  strong  position, 
which  he  had  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Turin,  that 
city  was  carried,  and  the  citadel  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  Tor- 
tona  was  invested ;  Ferrara  and  Ravenna  carried  by  assault ;  in 
a  word,  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  except  the  particular 
spots  on  which  the  French  army,  from  time  to  time,  made  a 
stand,  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  delivered  from  the 
Republican  yoke;  but  just  about  this  time  a  revolution  occurred 
in  Paris,  such  as  was  not  very  unfrequent  in  those  times;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Directory  were  changed,  and  the  new  rulers  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions  for  the  recovery  of 
those  advantages  which  their  predecessors  had  lost. 

Whilst  fresh  armies  were  organizing  in  France,  General  Mac- 
donald,  who,  on  the  recall  of  Championnet,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Naples,  received  orders  to  form,  at  all 
hazards,  a  junction  with  Moreau.  In  obedience  to  these  dnec- 
tions,  Macdonald,  having  joined  to  himself  the  division  of  Gau- 
thier,  set  out  at  the  head  of  25,000  men,  to  follow  the  road  which 
leads  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  across  the  duchies  of 
Modena,  Parma,  and  Placentia.  Suwarrow  was  not  unexpect- 
ant  of  this  movement,  and  he  had  made  every  preparation  to  de- 
feat it.  He  requested  and  obtained  two  powerful  reinforce- 
ments; the  one  of  11,000  Russians,  the  other  of  a  corps  of 
Austrians,  under  Bellegarde,  which  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  his 
numerous  sieges,  to  keep  the  field  with  full  30,000  men  ;  and  he 
hastened  to  oppose  these  to  the  army  of  Macdonald,  before  it 
should  be  able  to  effect  its  junction  with  that  of  Moreau.  The 
two  corps  met  at  Trebia,  where  a  sanguinary  battle  ensued, 
which  lasted,  w  ith  little  or  no  intermission,  from  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  to  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  June.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  hard-fought  actions  which  took  place  during  the  whole 
war.  Upw  ards  of  9,000  French  soldiers,  with  many  of  the  best 
generals,  and  other  officers  in  the  army,  fell ;  and  Macdonald, 
compelled  to  abandon  his  designs,  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Suwarrow,  having  seemed  this  victory,  lost  no  time  in  turning 
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it  to  account.  He  flew  to  oppose  Moreau  ;  but  before  he  could 
bring  that  officer  to  action,  large  reinforcements  reached  the 
.  French  army,  and  General  Joubert  arrived  to  command  it.  A  va- 
riety of  movements  now  occurred,  extending  through  the  remain- 
ing days  of  June,  and  the  whole  of  July;  and  operating  along 
the  entire  theatre  of  two  states.  Many  partial  encounters  took 
place,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  favourable  to  the  allies ; 
many  fortresses  were  taken  and  posts  carried,  but  it  was  not  till 
towards  the  middle  of  August  that  the  great  battle  of  Novi  was 
fought,  which  may  be  said  to  have  completely  broken,  for  a  sea- 
son, the  power  of  the  Republicans  in  Italy.  It  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  our  author  were  we  to  pass  by  his  description  of  that 
brilliant  affair;  or  to' give  it  in  other  words  than  his  own. 

General  Joubert,  anxious  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tortona,  which 
Suwarrow  with  his  whole  army  covered,  determined,  with  the 
full  approbation  of  Moreau  his  second  in  command,  to  risk  a 
battle  for  that  purpose.  With  this  view  he  put  his  divisions  in 
motion,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  allies,  who  had  manoeuvred  so 
as  to  place  their  right  upon  Orba,  and  the  left  at  Rivalta. 

"  On  the  14th  of  August,"  says  M.  Dumas,  "  the  two  armies  were 
occupied  in  observing  one  another,  and  in  completing  their  several 
dispositions.  General  Joubert  chew  up  on  the  heights  in  an  oblique 
position,  his  right  towards  the  Scrivia,  the  centre  towards  Novi,  and  the 
left  towards  Bassaliizzo,  which  enabled  him  to  cover  the  movement  of 
a  column  that  was  detached  from  the  right  beyond  the  Scrivia,  in  order 
to  follow  by  Cassano  di  Spinola,  the  mountains  which  continue  to  the 
right  of  that  river,  and  to  reach  Tortona. 

"  This  movement,  which  General  Suwarrow  was  no  longer  able  to 
prevent,  but  by  (hsplacing  the  present  army,  determined  him  to  attack 
on  the  morning  of  the  loth. 

''  The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  right  of  the  allies  commanded 
by  General  Kray,  against  the  left  of  the  French,  where  General  Joubert 
commanded  in  person.  Scarcely  were  they  engaged,  when  the  latter, 
wishing  to  animate  by  his  presence  a  charge  of  infantry,  and  calling 
'  en  avant,  en  avant !'  was  struck  to  the  heart  by  a  ball,  and  fell  exclaim- 
ing, '  marchez,  marchez  toujours!'      ,f^  ^ 

*'  While  General  Kray  Avas  endea\ curing  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
Novi,  he  was  attacked  in  front  by  the  Russian  General  Bagration  -,  but 
both  were  repulsed  ;  the  Russian  division,  under  General  Doerfelden, 
in  the  centre,  and  the  left  wing  of  General  Melas,  received  orders  to  sup- 
port Bagration,  the  first  by  the  causeway  of  Novi,  and  General  Melas 
reascending  the  left  bank  of  the  Scrivia  j  but  this  double  attack  bad  no 
better  success  than  that  of  the  Generals  Kray  and  Bagration  3  General 
Doerfelden  attempted,  without  success,  to  gain  the  heights  on  the  left  of 
Novi. 

"  The  whole  front  of  the  two  armies  was  engaged,  and  the  carnage 
was  dreadful. 
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'^  At  three  o'clock  the  corps  of  General  Kray  having  been  twice  re- 
pulsed and  much  weakened.  General  Suwarrow  caused  a  second  at- 
tack against  the  heights  of  Novi  by  the  three  Russian  divisions  under 
the  orders  of  Generals  Dcerfelden,  Bagration,  and  Miloradowitsch  j  but 
such  was  the  steadiness  of  the  French,  that  notwithstanding  the  re- 
iterated charges  of  the  Russians  they  still  maintained  their  position. 
The  centre  of  the  allied  army  was  almost  destroyed  3  three  times  the 
attack  was  sustained  or  renewed  by  General  Suwarrow  with  the  most 
determined  vigour,  in  order  to  occupy  or  at  least  to  restrain  the  French 
centre,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  force.  General  Moreau,  who 
had  resumed  the  command  after  the  death  of  Joubert,  led  them  on  in 
person,  and,  as  well  as  the  Generals  St.  Cyr  and  Desolles,  performed 
prodigies  of  valour. 

''  Meanwhile  General  Melas,  with  eight  battalions  of  grenadiers  and 
six  battalions  of  Austrian  infantry,  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  the 
allied  army,  having  reached  the  first  heights  of  Novi  on  the  side  of 
Pietale,  and  despatched  the  corps  under  General  Nobili  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scrivia,  endeavouied  to  overpower  the  whole  right  of  the 
French  army;  he  advanced  as  far  as  Serravalle,  which  he  relieved;  he 
occupied  Arquata,  and  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Serravalle  upon  Novi ; 
he  directed  an  attack  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French  by  the  division  of 
General  Folich,  led  on  by  the  first  battalion  of  Furtsenberg  and  by  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Major  General  Lusignan,  who,  vehemently  re- 
pulsed on  the  first  charge,  was  himself  seriously  wounded,  and  made 
prisoner.  General  Melas  sustained  the  column  which  formed  his  right 
by  a  second  under  the  orders  of  General  Laudon  ;  a  third,  headed  by 
General  Lichtenstein,  received  orders  to  pass  the  French  line  to  the  back 
of  their  right,  and  to  occupy  the  advantageous  positions  afforded  in  the 
intervals  of  their  columns  j  General  Melas  caused  their  advance  to  be 
protected  by  batteries  corresponding  with  the  line  of  their  movement. 
This  manoeuvre  decided  the  day. 

*'  Towards  five  in  the  evening.  General  Melas,  with  the  grenadiers  of 
Paar,  attacked  in  flank  the  position  of  Novi,  which  had  cost  so  much 
blood  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  which  Moreau  now 
proceeded  to  reinforce  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  which  he  had  or- 
dered. The  French,  finding  themselves  nearly  surrounded,  were  con- 
strained to  abandon  Novi ;  the  column  under  the  Prince  de  Lichtenstein 
had  already  intercepted  their  communication  with  Gavi.  It  was  only 
possible,  therefore,  for  them  to  retire  by  their  left  flank  upon  Ovada. 
The  retreat  was  at  first  effected  in  good  order,  but  the  artillery  not  hav- 
ing moved  off  through  the  village  of  Pasturana  so  quickly  as  it  might 
have  done,  the  division  which  formed  the  rear-guard  found  the  village 
crowded  with  troops ;  its  progress  was  arrested,  itself  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  speedily  overtaken  by  the  corps  of  General  Karackzy,  who 
had  been  despatched  by  General  Suwarrow  in  their  pursuit.  The 
French  generals  Perignon,  Grouchy,  and  Partouneaux,  made  a  last  effort 
to  rally  the  rear-guard,  in  which  they  were  unsuccessful;  all  three  were 
wounded  and  made  prisoners,  along  with  the  Piedmontese  general  Colli. 
Perignon  and  Grouchy  received  several  sabre  wounds. 
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"  General  Grouchy,  who  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  had  rallied  a 
body  of  cavalry,  made  a  charge  with  a  standard  in  his  hand,  and  after  losing 
it  in  the  struggle,  he  placed  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  but  he  was  this  time  wounded  and  thrown  from  his 
horse.     Night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.'' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  good 
effects  which  might  have  resulted  from  this  splendid  victory, — a 
victory  which  M.  Dumas  not  unaptly  compares  to  those  of  Mal- 
plaquet  in  1709,  and  Francfort  sur  I'Oder  in  1759,  were  sadly 
counteracted  by  the  unfortunate  change  which  soon  afterwards 
took  place  in  the  plans  and  councils  of  the  allies.     Called  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of 
Switzerland,  Suwarrow  found  himself  deserted  in  that  difficult 
country  by  the  corps  which  ought  to  have  supported  him,  and  in- 
stead of  acting  there  the  brilliant  part  which  he  had  acted  on  the 
plains  of  Italy,  was  with  much  difficulty,  and  by  dint  of  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  his  troops,  only 
enabled  to  save  himself  from  destruction.     The  Archduke,  in  the 
mean  while,  began  to  relax  in  his  exertions.     The  invasion  of 
France  was  no  longer  hinted  at,  but  every  nerve  applied  to  se- 
cure and  reduce  to  order  those  states  which  the  house  of  Austria 
had  recovered.     Finally,  Russia  withdrew  altogether  from   the 
coalition,  and  the  fabric,  which  it  had  cost  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  erect,  was  shaken  to  its  foundation.     But  it   is  high 
time  that  we  should  turn  our  eyes  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Whilst  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  were  thus  pressing 
upon  the  French  Republic  on  one  side,  it  appeared  advisable  to 
the  British  government  to  try  the  effect  of  a  diversion  on  another. 
The  Dutch,  it  was  believed,  were  ripe  for  revolt ;  and  nothing 
more  was  wanting  than  the  arrival  of  a  force,  round  which  they 
might  rally,  in  order  at  once  to  lead  them  into  it.  Measures 
were  accordingly  entered  into  for  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  a 
combined  army  of  English  and  Russians,  of  which  the  chief 
command  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  York  \  and  prepa- 
rations began,  about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  to  be  set  on  foot 
for  its  organization.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempts  were 
made  to  keep  secret  the  point  towards  which  the  armament  in 
question  was  destined.  On  the  contrary,  the  assembling  of 
some  20  or  25,000  men  along  the  coast  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  as  well  as  the  numerous  proclamations  in  favour  of  the 
Stadtholder,  which  were  industriously  circulated,  served  to  satisfy 
the  Directory,  as  early  as  the  month  of  July,  that  a  storm  would, 
before  long,  burst  upon  some  part  of  the  Batavian  Republic.  The 
Republicans  w  ere  not  remiss  in  preparing  to  meet  it.  The  newly- 
raised  national  guard  was  embodied  and  regularlv  drilled,  fresh 
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corps  of  French  troops  poured  into  Holland,  and  General  Brune, 
to  whom  the  care  of  that  province  was  intrusted,  animated  every 
thing  by  his  presence  and  extraordinary  activity. 

Though  the  regiments  nominated  for  this  important  service 
began  to  assemble  in  July,  it  was  the  middle  of  August  before 
the  first  division,  which  consisted  of  12,000  men,  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  could  put  to  sea.  The  coast  of 
Holland  was  made  on  the  20th ;  when  the  Dutch  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Story,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  isle  of  the  Texel, 
was  invited  to  hoist  the  Orange  flag;  intimation  being  at  the  same 
time  conveyed  to  the  crews,  that  20,000  British  troops  were  al- 
ready on  shore  at  the  Helder;  but  the  Dutch  admiral  rejected 
the  offer,  the  wind  became  foul,  and  General  Abercrombie's 
corps  was  unable  to  attempt  a  debarkation,  till  the  morning  of 
the  27th.  An  opportunity  was  thus  aff^orded  to  the  Dutch  ge- 
neral Daendels,  who  commanded  in  that  district,  to  dispute  the 
landing,  and  of  that  opportunity  he  failed  not  to  avail  himself. 
The  following  is  M.  Dumas's  narrative  of  the  affair  which  en- 
sued. We  give  it,  because  it  is,  strange  to  say,  remarkable  for  its 
want  of  correctness  in  almost  every  particular. 

'^  General  Daendels,  who  had  collected  his  division  at  Keeten,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Downs  with  a  few  battahons  of  chasseurs.  The  engage- 
ment commenced  at  the  moment  that  the  advanced-guard  of  the  English 
endeavoured  to  occupy  the  Downs  and  bear  down  in  front.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Luck  was  among  the  killed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  of 
the  division  of  Daendels,  the  fifth  demi-brigade,  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
and  a  part  of  the  horse  artillery  successively  took  part  in  the  fight.  The 
English  advanced-guard,  being  additionally  reinforced,  continued  to  gain 
ground.  The  Dutch  battalion  of  Herbig  made  a  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  and  was  in  its  turn  taken  in  flank  by  the  English  light  horse. 
This  warmly  contested  engagement,  which  cost  the  English  about  a 
thousand  men,  lasted  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  Dutch  fought  at 
a  disadvantage  on  the  unequal  ground  of  the  Downs,  on  account  of  a 
hot  fire,  under  the  protection  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
debarkation  from  taking  place.  They  were  constrained  to  abandon  the 
beach  to  the  English^  and  General  Daendels  resumed  his  former  position 
at  Keeten." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  loss  of  the  English  in  this  affair 
amounted,  according  to  the  oflficial  returns  which  now  lie  before 
us,  not  to  1,000,  but  to  454,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Republicans  were  greatly 
annoyed,  or  the  British  troops  effectually  supported  by  the  fire  of 
the  shipping.  The  lighter  vessels  and  gun-boats  cleared  the 
beach,  it  is  true,  of  the  Dutch  piquets,  and  so  opened  a  way 
for  the  secure  landing  of  the  troops ;  but  the  troops  once  landed 
could  derive  no  further  support  from  them.     The  English  line 
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stood  between  the  enemy  and  the  flotilla ;  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  latter  would  throw  its  fire  through  such  an  obstacle. 
But  we  must  pass  on  to  other  matters. 

A  footing  on  shore  being  thus  gained,  the  Helder  was  im- 
mediately evacuated,  and  the  Dutch  fleet,  after  a  fruitless  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiral  to  stir  up  the  people  to  resistance, 
was  taken  possession  of.  On  the  28th,  a  reinforcement  of 
5,000  men  under  General  Don  arriving,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
advanced,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  1st  of  September  at 
the  Zuype,  having  his  right  at  Petten,  and  his  left  at  Oude. 
In  the  mean  while.  General  Daendels's  corps,  which  had  fallen 
back  upon  the  line  of  the  Schermer,  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  7,000  French  troops  under  Brune,  and  a  Batavian  divi- 
sion under  Dumonceau.  The  union  of  these  two  corps  made  up  a 
total  of  about  25,000  men; — a  force  too  great  to  warrant  General 
Abercrombie  in  acting  upon  the  offensive.  He  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  throwing  up  works,  and  entrenching  himself  as 
effectually  as  circumstances  would  allow ;  and  he  was  permitted 
to  persevere  in  this  course  without  molestation  up  to  the  morning 
of  the  10th. 

On  that  day.  General  Brune,  eager  to  strike  a  blow  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians  and  the  Duke  of  York's  corps,  at- 
tacked the  British  position  with  his  whole  army.  He  came  on 
in  three  columns,  directing  his  principal  efforts  against  the  flank 
of  the  Slaper-Dyke;  but  he  was  every  where  repulsed,  and 
retired,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  2,000  men. 
This  was  the  last  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans 
to  take  advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  the  allied  army  ;  for  there 
arrived,  between  the  12th  and  15th,  three  fresh  brigades  of  British 
troops,  as  well  as  two  of  the  three  promised  divisions  of  Russians ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York  found,  on  disembarking,  that  there  were 
33,000  effective  men  in  his  camp. 

His  Royal  Highness  could  not  but  feel  that  the  same  motive 
which  had  induced  General  Brune  to  act,  a  few  days  before,  against 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  ought  now  to  have  influence  with  him- 
self. As  yet,  he  was  superior  to  the  enemy  by  about  ten  thousand 
men;  it  was  of  the  first  moment  to  bring  on  a  general  action, 
before  that  superiority  should  be  lost.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  allied  army  accordingly  moved  forward  in  four  columns. 
That  on  the  right,  which  consisted  entirely  of  Russians,  un- 
happily began  its  operations  two  full  hours  earlier  than  had  been 
agreed  upon.  It  pressed  on,  likewise,  with  a  degree  of  preci- 
pitancy which  for  a  while,  indeed,  carried  every  thing  before  it, 
but  which  unavoidably  exposed  both  flanks,  and  detached  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  army.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  French, 
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recovering  from  their  panic,  assailed  it  in  front,  and  on  both  sides, 
it  fell  into  utter  confusion,  and  was  wholly  routed  with  the  loss 
of  its  generals,  and  two  thirds  of  its  numbers.  This  disaster 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Though  he  had  succeeded  in 
every  other  point,  the  British  General  seeing  his  right  exposed, 
was  obliged  to  suspend  the  further  progress  of  his  columns, 
and  to  retire,  in  the  evening,  to  the  position  which  he  had  quit- 
ted with  such  fair  prospects  of  victory. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  attack  upon 
General  Brune's  army  was  renewed,  on  the  2d  of  October.  On 
which  occasion  the  Republicans  were  driven  from  all  their  posts 
at  Schoreldam,  Bergem,  and  Egmont-op-Zee.  But  they  fell  back 
upon  a  second  line  still  stronger  than  the  first ;  and  from  that,  all 
the  exertions  of  the  allies  failed  in  dislodoingr  them.  On  the  6th 
however,  a  sanguinary  affair  took  place ; — it  was  brought  on  ac- 
cidentally, and  produced  no  decided  result ;  but  it  seemed  to  sa- 
tisfy the  conductors  of  the  Anglo-Russian  expedition,  that  a  con- 
tinued perseverance  in  offensive  hostilities,  would  only  wear  away 
their  own  strength,  without  in  any  degree  forwarding  the  object 
for  which  the  expedition  had  been  fitted  out.  A  retreat  was,  ac- 
cordingly, determined  upon  ;  and  the  troops  were  at  last  with- 
drawn from  the  Helder,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  capi- 
tulation entered  into  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  hurried  over  our  author's  narrative  of  the  landing  at 
the  Helder,  partly  because  we  are  satisfied  that  its  details  must 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers,  partly  because  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  accurate  of  all  his  relations,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause we  were  desirous  of  leaving  some  space  for  a  notice  of  the 
most  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  eventful  year — Buonaparte's 
expedition  to  Egypt.  Never  has  a  great  conqueror  embarked 
upon  a  scheme  more  truly  romantic,  as  well  as  daring,  than  this. 
In  whatever  light  we  regard  it,  whether  we  look  to  the  amount  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  to  the  scanty  means — compara- 
1 1  tively  scanty  we  mean — afforded  for  its  accomplishment,  or  to  the 

gigantic  views  of  the  individual  who  planned,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  carried  it  into  execution,  there  is  nothing  in  history  which 
we  consider  as  at  all  worthy  to  be  put  into  comparison  with  that 
project;  it  stands  quite  alone  in  all  its  bearings.  It  was  a 
scheme,  no  doubt,  which,  had  it  succeeded  according  to  the 
wishes  of  its  inventor,  would  have  materially  affected  the  interests 
and  power  of  this  country; — as  Englishmen,  therefore,  we  are 
bound  to  rejoice  in  its  failure.  But  whether  the  benefits  pro- 
posed to  be  conferred  by  it  upon  the  world  at  large,  more  espe- 
cially upon  the  Eastern  nations,  were  not  such  as  may  be  looked 
for  through  no  other  channel  whatever,  is  a  question  which  it  be- 
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lioves  us  to  pause  before  we  pretend  to  answer.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may — he  must  be  singularly  warped  by  prejudice  indeed 
who  continues  to  deny  to  the  individual  who  planned  that  expe- 
dition at  least  as  much  honour  as  he  is  accustomed  to  award  to 
the  memory  of  those  warriors  of  old,  who,  wherever  they  went, 
made  victory  pave  the  way  to  civilization  and  good  government. 

The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  hardly  signed  when  the  Di- 
rectory, jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of  Buonaparte,  recalled 
him  from  his  command  in  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which  was  collected  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  invading  England.  It  would  appear  that  to  this  design 
Buonaparte  had  always  been  averse.  Whether  his  disinclination 
proceeded  from  a  well-grounded  apprehension  that  England  was 
not  in  a  state  to  authorize  any  attempt  at  its  subjugation,  or  whe- 
ther, as  has  been  insinuated,  he  was  anxious  to  settle  the  aff"airs  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Rastadt,  we  take  it  not  upon  us  to  determine.  Of  one 
fact,  however,  we  can  speak  confidently,  namely,  that  he  not  only 
proposed,  but  obtained  permission  from  his  government,  to  exer- 
cise his  talents  upon  a  totally  new  field,  where  he  represented  that 
a  blow  might  be  struck  at  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  far  more 
decisive  than  could  be  done  by  a  mere  descent  upon  her  shores. 

The  expedition  of  which  he  offered  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
had  for  its  object  the  conquest  and  civilization  of  Egypt.  That 
country  was  to  be  made  again,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  the  great 
emporium  of  eastern  trade  to  Europe ;  whilst  from  it,  as  from  a 
centre,  principles  were  to  go  forth  which  should  at  once  deliver 
the  Hindoos  from  the  yoke  of  England,  emancipate  the  Greeks 
from  Turkish  bondage,  revolutionize  or  obtain  free  constitutions 
for  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  restore  to  Poland  liberty  and  a 
national  existence.  We  cannot  pause  to  detail  a  moiety  of  the 
magnificent  views  which  appear  to  have  actuated  Buonaparte  on 
this  occasion;  but  though  they  all  tended  to  the  ruin  of  England, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  all  of  them  magnificent. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1798,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  13  sail  of  the 
line,  6  frigates,  a  few  corvettes,  and  about  350  transports,  set  sail 
from  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  under  the  guidance  of  Admiral 
Bruix.  There  was  on  board  these  vessels  an  army  of  25,000 
veteran  soldiers,  well  appointed,  well  disciplined,  ably  officered, 
and  amply  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  military  stores, — and  the 
leader  of  the  whole  was  Buonaparte.  The  fleet  directed  its  course 
eastward ;  it  was  joined  on  the  way  by  S6  additional  transports, 
and  4000  fresh  troops,  in  Bastia;  and  it  anchored  off"  the  island 
of  Malta,  on  the  10th  of  June.  As  the  possession  of  that  island 
was  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  his  future  operations,  Bug- 
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naparte  made  no  delay  in  seeking  a  quarrel  with  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  who  then  held  it.  Troops  were  landed  at  various  parts, 
the  city  was  invested,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  consented  to  re-' 
ceive  a  French  garrison.  Four  thousand  men  being  left  to  pre- 
serve it,  the  remainder  returned  to  their  ships,  and  the  fleet,  as 
soon  as  it  had  taken  in  fresh  water,  continued  its  course. 

The  strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  made  by  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson  to  overtake  and  intercept  this  expedition  must  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all  our  readers.  Admiral  Bruix  proceeded  on  his 
way  without  interruption.  On  the  25th  of  June  he  made  Can- 
dia,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  appeared  before  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria. There  intelligence  was  communicated  to  him  that  Admiral 
Nelson's  squadron  had  preceded  his  arrival  by  some  days ;  and 
as  Buonaparte  naturally  concluded  that  it  still  lay  about  the  coast, 

he  ursfed  and  succeeded  in  effectins;  an  immediate  disembarkation. 

-1-,.      ®     .  ^ 

Five  or  six  thousand  men  landed  that  very  day;  Alexandria  was 

stormed  and  taken ;  and  the  ships  moving  into  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 

the  remainder,  with   all  the  stores,   horses,  artillery,  &c.  were 

safely  conveyed  to  shore. 

Having  thus  gained  a  footing  in  the  country,  Buonaparte  made 
haste  to  turn  it  to  the  readiest  account.  Alexandria  being  re- 
duced to  order,  he  set  out  with  the  main  of  his  army  towards 
Grand  Cairo,  following  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  covered  his 
left  flank,  and  on  the  13th  of  July  found  himself  in  front  of  Che- 
breis,  which  was  occupied  by  a  corps  of  7  or  8000  Mamelukes, 
under  Mourad-Bey.  These  were  instantly  attacked;  they  fought 
bravely,  but  their  undisciplined  valour  was  no  match  for  French 
gallantry;  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  But  they  rallied 
again  in  an  intrenched  position  at  the  village  of  Embabeh,  and 
being  joined  by  a  corps  of  Arabs,  again  offered  battle.  This 
action  like  the  former,  ended  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  who  took 
in  the  Mameluke  camp  40  pieces  of  cannon,  and  upwards  of 
400  camels. 

Besides  the  immediate  plunder  which  fell  into  their  hands,  the 
last  victory  secured  to  the  French  the  possession  of  Grand  Cairo. 
They  entered  that  city  on  the  22d ;  the  government  of  the  Mame- 
lukes was  overthrown,  and  the  conquest  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  the 
whole  of  the  country  from  Cairo  to  the  sea  is  called,  was  accom- 
plished. 

During  the  progress  of  these  operations,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  sojourn  in  the  country,  Buonaparte  paid,  in 
his  own  person,  and  required  his  soldiers  to  pay,  the  utmost  re- 
spect to  the  prejudices  and  usages,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  the 
Egyptians.  Master  of  the  capital,  he  next  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
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people  to  a  better  order  of  things.  Perhaps  there  \vas  much  that 
deserved  to  be  called  visionary  in  his  proceedings;  a  number  of 
illiterate  and  semi-barbarous  Beys  made  but  a  wretched  figure 
under  the  denomination  of  Notables;  and  tribes  accustomed  to 
the  patriarchal  institutions  of  the  desert,  could  but  view  with  stu- 
pid wonderment  the  introduction  among  them  of  popular  assem- 
blies. Yet  for  a  while  all  things  seemed  to  proceed  as  the 
French  General  could  have  wished,  and  the  natives  and  foreigners 
lived  together  in  the  greatest  apparent  harmony. 

Nor  was  Buonaparte  unmindful  all  this  while  of  the  interests 
of  general  knowledge.  With  his  armed  multitude  came  astrono- 
mers, chymists,  geologists,  botanists,  geographers,  antiquaries, 
professors,  in  short,  in  every  branch  of  philosophy,  who,  under  his 
guidance  and  protection,  turned  themselves  each  to  his  favourite 
pursuit.  Seldom  has  such  a  spectacle  been  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  mankind  as  that  which  now  met  them  in  the  country  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Warriors,  politicians,  and  men  of  science  followed 
their  several  occupations  as  it  were  side  by  side,  and  order  and 
decorum  prevailed  in  the  midst  of  bloodshed  and  violence. 

This  flattering  state  of  affairs  was  not,  however,  of  long  conti- 
nuance. The  inhabitants  of  Cairo  and  its  vicinity  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  which  was  not  quelled  without  some  loss  to  the 
French,  and  prodigious  slaughter  among  themselves;  whilst  Eng- 
land and  the  Porte  prepared  to  \vrest  from  the  invaders  their  in- 
secure conquests.  The  battle  of  the  Nile,  moreover,  which  at 
once  cut  off  every  hope  of  securing  reinforcements  or  supplies 
from  Europe,  had  roused  into  action  all  the  chiefs  and  beys  of 
Upper  Egypt.  Hordes  of  Mamelukes  threatened  the  French 
outposts  on  all  sides;  and  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  arriving 
with  a  squadron  on  the  coast,  prepared  to  support  them.  To 
oppose  these  multiplied  dangers,  and  to  crush  at  a  blow  all  who 
were  adverse  to  his  designs,  Buonaparte  determined  upon  an  ex- 
pedition across  the  desert  into  Syria ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  divi- 
sion should  penetrate  up  the  country  by  the  Nile,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  diversion. 

He  set  out  upon  this  campaign  in  the  beginning  of  1 799,  at  the 
head  of  12,89^  men,  and  his  progress,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
which  nature  and  the  enemy  threw  in  his  way,  w  as  for  a  time  pro- 
digious. His  army  had  moved  in  different  divisions  and  travelled 
by  different  routes,  but  it  united  on  the  6th  of  February  before 
El-Arisch,  which  was  held  by  a  native  garrison  of  2000  men.  The 
place  was  attacked  and  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
next  point  where  a  serious  opposition  met  them  was  Jaffa,  which 
the  Turks  defended  with  much  obstinacy;  but,  like  El-Arisch,  it 
was  also  carried  at  last,  and  there  remained  but  one  post  capable 
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of  arresting  the  further  progress  of  this  victorious  army.  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  refused  to  open  its  gates,  and  Buonaparte  prepared  to 
besiege  it. 

Of  the  gallant  defence  of  that  city  by  Djezzar-Pacha  and  his 
ally  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  give 
here  any  particular  account.  It  was,  to  use  the  words  of  our  au- 
thor, "  une  continuite  d'assauts  et  de  combats  livres  dans  un 
espace  si  reserre,  que  les  assiegeans  et  les  assieges  furent  pend- 
ant deux  mois  a  la  distance  du  jet  d'une  pierre  les  uns  des  au- 
tres;"  and  it  ended,  as  every  body  knows,  in  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  good  order,  and  the 
troops,  or  rather  the  remains  of  the  troops,  re-entered  Cairo  early 
in  June. 

It  was  well  for  Buonaparte  that  he  had  not  longer  persisted  in 
his  endeavours  to  reduce  Acre.  The  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  was 
in  a  ferment.  The  Mamelukes,  recovering  their  courage,  gave 
ample  employment  to  Dessaix,  who  had  been  appointed  to  keep 
them  in  check;  whilst  a  Turkish  army  landing  at  Aboukir,  pro- 
ceeded to  place  Alexandria  in  a  state  of  investment.  Buonaparte 
flew  to  its  assistance,  attacked  the  besiegers  in  their  trenches,  and 
after  a  long  and  hard-fought  action,  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  This  was  his  last  military  operation  in  Egypt.  Having 
strengthened  the  works  at  Alexandria,  and  otherwise  put  that 
city  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  where  the  intelli- 
gence of  Dessaix's  success  was  communicated  to  him,  and  where 
he  devoted  a  few  days  to  the  confirmation  of  that  tranquillity 
which  now  every  where  prevailed.  But  Buonaparte's  own  views 
had  already  turned  themselves  elsewhere,  and  on  the  24th  of 
August  he  finally  quitted  Egypt.  The  following  are  the  ob- 
servations with  which  M.  Dumas  concludes  his  history  of  this  re- 
markable war: — 

"  This  war  in  Egypt,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  merely  as  a  grand 
episode,  operated  powerfully  on  the  affairs  of  France  and  of  all  Europe. 
The  harbour  and  Peninsula  of  Aboukir  will  be  no  less  celebrated  than 
the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  the  promontory  of  Actiura  ;  nor  was  the  naval 
engagement  of  Aboukir  more  fatal  to  the  French  than  that  on  shore  was 
advantageous  to  them.  If  Buonaparte  had,  like  Antony,  had  his  choice 
of  contending  on  either  element,  he  would  not  have  required  the  advice 
of  the  old  centurion,  which  was  equally  applicable  to  the  French  as  to 
the  Romans  fighting  for  Antony,  on  board  his  vessels  j  that  advice  was — 
Let  us  leave  these  Egyptians  and  Phenicians  to  fight  at  sea,  the  land  is 
our  element,  on  land  we  are  sure  to  conquer. 

"  We  have  observed  the  effect  produced  on  the  combined  powers  by 
the  victory  of  Nelson,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  French  fleet.  The 
victory  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  army  on  the 
Peninsula,  had  not,  as  we  shall  see,  less  important  consequences. 
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*'  What  an  instance  of  the  caprice  of  Fortune  and  the  destiny  of 
empires !  The  two  most  powerful  among  modern  nations — perpetual 
rivals,  and  continually  affecting  the  superiority  in  arms,  the  one  on  the 
ocean,,  and  the  other  on  the  land — have  rendered  the  same  shores  illus- 
trious by  two  battles  equally  memorable,  and  on  the  same  localities, 
where  the  soldiers  of  Antony  and  Octavius  contended  for  the  last  time/' 

This  is  perfectly  French,  but  it  is  tolerably  just  notwithstanding. 

The  length  to  which  this  Article  has  already  extended  warns  us 
to  stop  here.  There  are  in  these  volumes  many  matters  of  which 
we  have  taken  but  a  very  imperfect  notice,  some  which  we  have 
not  noticed  at  all ;  but  we  have  done  our  best  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  general  contents  of  the  whole.  We  can  only 
add,  that  whoever  may  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  volumes  for 
himself,  will,  if  he  have  any  relish  for  lively  description  and  happy 
narrative,  find  that  he  has  set  himself  to  a  task  not  less  agreeable 
than  profitable.  To  the  subsequent  volumes  we  propose  to  re- 
turn on  some  future  occasion. 


Art.  IV. —  Lettres  sin-  h  Ben  gale,  ecrites  des  Bords  da  Gange. 
Par  F.  Deville,  Capitainede  Marine.     Paris.     1826.     18vo. 

There  is  a  French  maxim,  the  precise  proverbial  terms  of  which 
we  cannot  at  this  instant  call  to  mind,  but  of  which  the  purport 
is,  that  a  wise  man  learns  to  shave  on  the  chin  of  a  fool ;  and 
though  we  do  not  mean  to  pronounce  (nor  is  this  our  coup 
d^essai,)  whether  a  young  critic  can  most  advantageously  wield 
his  maiden  pen  in  the  castigation  of  a  very  silly  author — we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  we  never  met 
with  an  auctorial  chin  (to  apply  the  proverb,)  half  so  well  adapted 
for  the  first  cut  of  a  critical  razor,  as  that  of  Mons.  le  Capitaine 
de  Marine,  whose  letters  are  in  both  senses  of  the  term  li/ing  be- 
fore us.  The  English  reader  will  easily  suppose,  that  even  with 
all  fit  literary  acquirements,  a  Frenchman  would  not  prove  the 
most  impartial  writer  on  the  state  of  India,  with  reference  to  the 
British  power  in  that  quarter,  for  his  unavoidably  recurring  re- 
membrance of  the  successless  struggles  of  his  own  nation  to 
mamtam  somethmg  like  an  equality  with  ours  in  the  East,  must 
of  course  increase  his  hereditary  dislike  of  us ;  nor  could  he  rea- 
dily be  brought  to  allow  us  credit  either  for  the  superior  military 
tact  which  expelled  the  other  European  intruders;  or  for  the  sys- 
tem of  government  which  so  very  effectually  debars  their  return. 
But,  if  even  with  all  the  learning  and  powers  of  research,  which 
are  indispensable  in  a  historian,  a  Frenchman  might  not  be  found 
the  most  unobjectionable  commentator  on  our  Eastern  affairs. 
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still  less  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  pert,  ignorant,  and  flippant 
master  of  a  French  trading-vessel,  whose  travels  to  the  interior 
extended  no  farther  than  Chandernagore,  (some  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  Calcutta,)  and  whose  utter  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guages, English  as  well  as  native,  was  alone  sufficient  to  incapa- 
citate him  as  a  describer  of  manners  and  customs — still  less,  we 
repeat,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  individual  can  produce 
a  valuable  account  of  what  is  altogether  beyond  his  professional 
sphere,  and  what  he  has  only  viewed  with  the  prejudiced  eye  of  a 
jealous  coxcomb.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  is  literally 
true,  that  this  trumpery  pamphlet  has  been  gravely  referred  to  on 
several  occasions  as  an  authority !  Now,  if  the  epistolary  corre- 
spondence of  Captain  Deville  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  only  of 
persons  who  had  been  in  India,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
all  circumstances  appertaining  to  that  country,  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  us  to  hold  up  his  crudities  to  refutation  or  con- 
tempt, because  no  such  person  could  read  ten  successive  pages 
without  meetinuj  with  inventions  the  most  barefaced,  facts  the 
most  shamefully  perverted,  or  reasonings  the  most  absurd,  which 
his  own  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  see  through  as  he  read ; 
but  as  these  ridiculous  billets  doux  of  the  Captain  are  more  likely 
to  be  conned  by  the  lovers  of  fiction  than  by  the  students  of  his- 
tory, and  by  the  fair  sex  rather  than  by  ours,  we  think  it  worth 
while  to  occupy  a  very  few  pages  of  a  work  like  this  in  explain- 
ing to  such  readers  that  culpable  misrepresentations  are  without 
the  pale  of  authorized  fiction;  and  that  even  a  French  lover,  with 
all  his  aff'ected  admiration  of  his  mistress's  mental  qualifications, 
does  not  hesitate  to  impose  on  her  understanding  by  relations 
given  as  true,  but  which  he  must  feel  all  the  while  he  is  writing 
them,  she  cannot  believe  without  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  the 
good  sense  of  which  he  feigned  her  to  be  possessed. 

These  remarks,  which  have  been  elicited  by  the  prefatory  his- 
tory of  the  letters  in  question,  require  some  explanation,  previ- 
ously to  our  entering  on  the  gist  of  the  book,  for  as  few  travellers 
make  a  series  of  love-letters  the  medium  through  which  to  con- 
vey their  novel  information  to  the  public,  it  might  be  conjectured 
that  we  were  inappropriately  dragging  in  the  misplaced  theme, 
from  some  notion  of  our  own,  that  the  Captain  must  have  been 
in  love,  and  thinking  of  anything  but  what  he  should  have  been, 
while  composing  his  very  curious  description  of  Bengal.  Not 
so,  however.  The  fact  really  and  confessedly  is,  that  Mons.  De- 
ville did  **  temper  love  and  books  together,"  and  that  he  concerted 
his  epistles  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  Adorable  in  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  English  in  India,  and  of  shortening  the  weary 
hours  of  a  lover's  absence,  in  what  he  calls,  and  has  practically 
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shown  to  be,  the  '*  hmd  o^ fiction  /"  How  much  of  profound  re- 
mark or  of  undeviating  veracity  an  ordinary  reader  will  expect 
from  the  letters  of  a  French  trading  captain  in  Calcutta  to  his 
chere  amie  in  Paris,  (this  Captain  being  at  the  same  time,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  a  determined  hater,  even  beyond  all 
other  Frenchmen,  of  every  thing  British,)  we  shall  not  interrupt 
our  criticism  to  inquire;  but  we  may  warn  him  en  jt>tf6sa;f^,  that  the 
less  he  anticipates  in  this  way  the  better,  though  we  are  assured 
in  an  editorial  advertisement,  "  that  the  letters  now  presented  to 
us  are  particularly  calculated  to  excite  our  interest;  and  that 
being  composfed  amid  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  by  a  tra- 
veller well  informed,  and  worthy  of  belief,  they  cannot  fail  to 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  very  beautiful  country,  which  is  still 
so  imperfectly  known  to  Frenchmen." 

The  editor  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that,  unlike  some  authors  who 
are  fond  of  drawing  attractive,  but  too  often  imaginary  pictures, 
our  Captain  gives  us  with  equal  freedom,  both  the  bad  and 
the  good  of  all  that  he  has  seen,  balancing  for  example  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  periodical  monsoons  against  the  general 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  lamentably  absurd 
prejudices  and  barbarous  superstitions  of  the  natives  against 
their  naturally  amiable  characters  and  affectionate  dispositions. 
"  Lastly,"  says  the  sapient  editor,  "  if  he  makes  us  perceive  the 
advantages  derivable  from  commerce,  he  also  shows  us  the  En- 
glish drawing  all  these  advantages  to  themselves,  monopolizing 
the  riches  of  that  unhappy  nation,  and  reducing  it  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness  next  to  slavery/'  It  is  particularly  against  the  En- 
glish, as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  Captain's  indignation  is 
concentrated,  and  be  the  immediate  topic  of  his  letter  what  it 
may,  (the  editor  too  observes  this  ;)  he  cannot  get  through  more 
than  half  a  dozen  sentences  without  recurring  to  his  abuse  of  that 
nation,  the  idea  of  which  seems  to  haunt  him  like  the  raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones,  the  dark  cliamber  and  grim  white  woman  of 
the  nursery — themes  always  abhorrent,  and  yet  always  involun- 
tarily brought  into  remembrance.  The  subject  changes  itself 
into  a  sort  of  spectre,  an  '*  Ancient  Mariner,"  a  "  Basilisk,"  an 
omnipresent  *'  Foletto,"  or  shall  we  not  rather  say  that  M.  De- 
ville  delights  in  all  this — and  returns  with  zest  to  his  vile  objur- 
gations ?  Certain  it  is,  his  anathemas  are  numberless,  one 
crowding  upon  another,  and  while  to  an  intelligent  reader  not  one 
of  his  invectives  has  the  robe  of  truth  thrown  over  its  natural 
coarseness,  each  is  accompanied  by  that  mawkish  affectation  of 
philanthropy,  which  is  now  so  common-place,  and  consequently 
so  disgusting. 
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One  circumstance  which  will  render  these  letters  quite  de- 
lightful to  the  demoiselles  of  France  is  thus  related  by  the  editor. 
He  informs  us,  that  the  female  to  whom  they  are  addressed  is  not 
an  imaginary  personage,  the  name  of  Florine  here  given  to  her, 
being  the  only  part  of  the  invention.  About  the  middle  of  the  year 
1819,  our  Captain  returned  to  France  from  an  Indian  expedition, 
and  met  in  Paris  with  a  very  charming  woman,  (probably  a  very 
deep  hlue,)  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  please,  and,  who 
having  thus  become  the  complete  mistress  of  his  fate,  had  for- 
mally given  her  consent  to  their  union.  Thus  all  the  Captain's 
wishes  were  about  to  be  gratified,  when  not  even  having  had  time 
to  secure  his  prize  by  the  usual  knot,  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
Calcutta  to  transact  other  business  of  great  importance.  This 
sudden  separation  was  cruel,  but  necessary,  and  as  the  Gods 
did  not  appear  disposed  to  "  annihilate  both  space  and  time, 
to  make  two  lovers  happy,"  and  the  lady  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  undergo  a  course  of  sea-sickness,  which  is  rather  unfavour- 
able than  otherwise  to  the  particular  passion  of  love,  our  hero 
was  obliged  to  depart  by  himself;  having  first,  in  the  usual 
business-like  way,  interchanged  vows  of  mutual  constancy,  in 
conformity  w  ith  which,  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the  bond, 
the  Captain  had  scarcely  set  his  errant  foot  once  more  upon 
the  arid  soil  of  India,  than  he  commenced  inditing  to  Florine 
his  letters  on  Bengal,  through  which  he  relied,  on  his  revi- 
siting France,  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  empress  of  his  heart. 
The  reader  has  to  learn  that  although  Monsieur  wrote,  he  did 
not  transmit  his  edifying  epistles,  having  a  free-trader's  eye,  no 
doubt,  to  the  postage,  but  brought  them  home  with  him  after  a 
lapse  of  three  years,  and  flew  to  Paris  with  the  w^hole  of  them  in 
his  hand  (**  vole  aussitot  a  Paris,  ses  lettres  a  la  main"),  to  present 
them  to  her  by  whom  they  had  been  inspired.  But  delays  are 
dangerous,  and  all  sublunary  happiness  uncertain.  Florine  had 
vanished  away  from  this  terrestrial  sphere,  and  the  Captain's  let- 
ters, not  having  been  honoured  with  her  perusal,  must  either  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  read  by  some  one  else,  and  from 
these  premises  he  came  to  the  important  conclusion  of  inflicting 
them  on  the  public.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  wound  his  more  sen- 
sitive feelings ;  but  when  we  see  a  ridiculous,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility an  invented,  love-story,  pleaded  as  the  cause  of  so  much 
trash  and  misrepresentation  being  sent  forth  into  the  world  under 
the  guise  of  an  historical  account,  we  feel  in  no  way  disposed  to 
consider  what  effect  even  the  most  contemptuous  notice  of  the 
volume  may  have  on  the  self-love  of  a  coxcomb  so  egregiously 
dogmatical  and   conceited.     We  feel   only  the  more  indignant 
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when  we  find  his  lavish  abuse  of  what  he  has  not  the  intellect  to 
comprehend,  backed  by  the  crude  opinions  of  another  shallow- 
pated,  more  tedious,  and  equally  superficial  avant-courier,  called 
Edouard  Servan,  who  precedes  the  Captain  with  some  "  Consi- 
derations generales  sur  V  Inde,"  the  first  page  of  which  gives  as- 
surance of  their  entire  frivolity.  These  Considerations  are  made 
up  of  common-place  notices,  which  would  disgrace  the  prize  essay 
of  a  school-boy  on  the  same  subject,  and  are  interspersed  with  the 
same  illiberal  and  unfounded  vituperations  of  the  English;  serving 
to  demonstrate  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  Mons.  Servan,  and 
to  prove  him  a  most  worthy  and  apt  proclaimer  of  the  advent  of 
his  principal,  le  Capitaine  de  Marine,  at  whose  opening  letter 
we  have  now  arrived. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  his  personal  observation,  one 
proof  may  be  afforded  to  the  untravelled  reader  by  the  circum- 
stance that  out  of  thirty-two  letters,  fifteen  are  devoted  to  Cal- 
cutta, while  the  rest  of  Bengal  is  discussed  and  comprized  in 
what  may  be,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  termed  the  remaining 
moitie.  But  nothing  which  our  limits  (allowable  for  a  pamphlet 
like  this)  can  enable  us  to  say,  will  give  the  reader  who  has  never 
visited  Calcutta  an  adequate  conception  of  Mons.  Deville's  utter 
unfitness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  It  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  etiquette  of  what  he  calls, 
but  has  never  seen,  the  haut^  socittt  there,  to  enable  one  to  per- 
ceive fully  the  utter  incapability  of  such  a  traveller  to  judge  of  its 
manners  and  customs,  even  if  he  were  not  so  deeply  imbued  with 
hatred  against  the  nation  of  whose  subjects  it  is  composed.  It 
were  just  as  easy  for  a  master  of  a  Leith  smack  to  give  his  mis- 
tress, or  any  one  else,  a  veritable  account  of  fashionable  life  in 
London,  as  for  a  French  trader  to  impart  a  like  knowledge  of  the 
best  Calcutta  society,  to  some  sentimental  girl  in  Paris,  who,  in 
league  with  his  evil  stars,  may  have  induced,  or  inspired  him  (if 
he  will  have  it  so),  to  turn  from  his  lawful  occupations  of  regis- 
tering cotton  and  indigo,  and  instruct  her  in  the  goings-on  of  a 
society,  before  which  a  bar  is  thrown  that  such  as  he  are  never 
permitted  to  pass.  Nay,  the  shrewd  master  of  the  Leith  smack 
would  have  one  advantage,  which  Mons.  Deville  (to  judge  by  the 
specimens  of  English  with  which  he  favours  us,)  certainly  does  not 
possess ; — he  would,  at  all  events,  have  understood  tolerably  well 
the  language  of  the  people  whom  his  young  and  amorous  pen 
might  be  describing — a  qualification  not  easily  to  be  dispensed 
with  in  a  chronicler  of  foreign  peculiarities.  In  fact,  the  pamphlet 
abounds  in  proofs  that  our  captain  was  altogether  ignorant  both 
of  the  native  and  English  languages,  or  if  he  really  be  a  proficient 
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in  either,  we  can  safely  assert  that  he  is  unequalled  in  the  art  of 
concealing  his  acquirements. 

Should  our  present  remarks  appear  to  be  more  general  in  their 
tendency  than  is  necessary  for  the  exposure  of  the  individual 
under  review,  we  beg  that  they  may  not  be  viewed  in  an  offensive 
light  by  gentlemen  of  his  profession  who  are  connected  commer- 
cially with  the  capital  of  British  India,  and  who  have  too  much 
good  sense  to  think  of  going  beyond  their  sphere,  who  think  not 
of  scribbling  nonsense  when  they  should  attend  to  bills  of  lading, 
or  "  penning  a  stanza"  (for  le  Capitaine  dabbles  in  that  way  too) 
*'  when  they  should  engross."  The  captains  of  free-traders  are 
most  respectable  men,  and  we  know  several  who  are  possessed  of 
elegantly  informed  minds,  and  who  are  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
being  received  into,  and  capable  of  adorning  the  first  circles  of 
any  society.  Yet,  among  the  higher  class  of  Calcutta  residents, 
there  is  inevitably  a  degree  of  aristocratic  feeling,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  doors  are  closed  against  Captain  Deville  et  hoc 
genus  omne  (the  few  exceptions  merely  proving  the  rule),  and, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  almost  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  as  for  one  of  that  profession  to  enter  the  pre- 
cincts of  fashionable  life  in  Bengal.  When  therefore  le  Capitaine 
de  Marine  informs  his  inamorata  that  drunkenness  and  other 
forms  of  depravity  have  been  witnessed  by  him  on  festive  occa- 
sions, he  may  be  speaking  the  truth,  though  in  an  exaggerated 
degree ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  unconsciously  supplies  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  that  quarter,  with 
a  damning  proof  how  low  were  the  grades  of  society  with  which 
he  was  then  mingling ; — grades  which  exist  in  every  large  capital 
where  people  of  all  nations  and  characters  are  crowded  together, 
and  where  there  is  a  danger  of  unworthy  contact  which  it  requires 
a  proportionate  degree  of  scrupulosity  to  avoid.  The  beau 
monde  of  Calcutta,  than  which  a  more  elegant  and  accomplished 
society  is  not  to  be  met  with  even  in  London  or  Paris,  is 
composed  exclusively  of  persons  in  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vices, or  of  the  leading  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and 
into  that  circle  captains  of  even  British  free-traders  are  very 
rarely  admitted.  Thus,  although  Capt.  Deville  may  have  been 
invited  to  dinner  by  Mr.  John  Palmer,  Mr.  Joseph  Baretto,  or 
Monsieur  Bonaffe,  it  was  not,  as  he  must  well  know,  a  dinner  at 
which  members  of  the  beau  monde  were  present,  but  one  of  those 
entertainments  given  by  owners,  &c.  to  their  captains,  more  for 
the  purposes  of  business  than  recreation.  Now,  to  a  reader  well 
acquainted  with  this  state  of  affairs,  the  idea  of  a  pert  French- 
man, unaided  by  any  literary  merits  to  gloss   over  or  excuse 
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his  flippancy,  standing  forth  as  an  instructor  of  his  countrymen, 
and  a  censor  morum,  with  reference  to  the  atrocities  of  Englishmen 
in  India,  is,  for  the  moment,  really  quite  insufferable.  Ignorant 
alike  of  our  laws  and  our  policy,  the  Capitaine  de  Marine  sets  out 
with  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  our  East-Indian  subjects  are 
our  slaves,  and  upon  this  assumed  fact,  he  sentimentalizes  in  his 
first  letter,  and  passim,  in  the  usual  style  of  puling  pseudo-philoso- 
phy, on  the  primitive  happiness  which  our  intrusion  has  destroyed. 
^'  Happy,"  he  exclaims,  *'  under  their  palm-trees,  fortunate  in  their 
mutual  relations,  content  with  their  simple  and  pastoral  life,  they  saw 
their  days  glide  on  in  the  sweets  of  domestic  peace  j  but  soon  the  Euro- 
pean presented  himself,"  (here  our  author  falls  into  rhyme,)  *'  and  by  the 
force  of  his  arms  imposed  slavery  on  the  previously  happy  and  favoured 
race,  who  submitted  and  groaned  under  his  power,  and  still  suffer  in 
silence"  (the  groans  go  for  nothing)  "  the  usurper  of  their  countiy. 
"  A  leur  nouveau  maitre  soumis, 

lis  gemirent  sous  sa  puissance  3 

Et  souffrent  encore  en  silence 

L'usurpateur  de  leur  pays." 

Attempting  to  give  Florine  some  notion  of  the  worn-out  history 
of  the  Black  Hole,  he  informs  her  that  its  perpetuating  monu- 
ment (by  the  way  it  is  no  longer  to  be  seen)  stands  at  one  end  of 
the  angles  of  **  ^Square  Pond/'  as  he  translates  "  Tank  Square," 
and  having  added,  that  the  catastrophe  in  question  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  revolt  among  the  natives  against  their  English 
oppressors,  he  bursts  forth  once  more  with  a  sublimity  of  song 
which  defies  our  powers  of  partial  translation,  but  which  imports 
that  the  Indian  rose  against  his  tyrants,  and  having  armed  himself, 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  sword,  he  furiously  attacked  the  English 
ravishers  of  his  rights,  while  Calcutta  was  witness  to  the  horrible 
scene.  But  in  the  last  quatrain  the  poet  becomes  either  too  ob- 
scure or  too  lofty  for  our  easy  comprehension;  and  while  we  are 
aware,  from  other  sources,  that  the  prisoners  were  merely  placed 
in  a  black  hole,  we  are  now  fain  to  infer  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  burial  "  all  alive  O !"  and  sufficient  to  astonish  the  earth  her- 
self, on  finding  her  sons  so  unceremoniously  consigned  to  her 
bosom.  The  Captain's  rhyme  purports  that  the  conquering  Indian 
took  his  vanquished  tyrants,  and  was  seen 

'^  Les  plonger  tout  vivans  dans  la  terre  etonnee, 
Et  sur  leur  tombe  assis,  gotitant  d'affreux  plaisirs, 
Sourire  a  leurs  tourmens  et  compter  leurs  soupirs !" 

Probably  he  must  have  tried  to  read  the  inscription  on  the  mo- 
nument, and  understanding  it  very  literally,  made  the  above  version 
of  the  account  it  furnished,  like  the  **  Vhomme  verd  et  franquille'* 
of  another  genius,  who  thus  rendered  the  sign  of  onr  **  Green 
Man  and  Still,"  to  his  wondering  countrymen. 
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It  would  of  course  be  a  waste  of  time,  were  we  to  go  regularly 
through  the  book,  in  order  to  expose  all  its  absurdities  and  un- 
truths; as  these  occur  in  every  page,  we  shall  not  do  more  than 
adduce  a  few^,  and  these  not  the  most  remarkable,  but  merely  such 
as  first  meet  our  glance,  to  prove  that  we  have  not  censured  un- 
reasonably, but  that  it  was  highly  proper  to  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  a   catchpenny  publication,  which  might  excite   a   prejudice 
against  the  French  press,  did  we  not  well  know  that  it  has  given 
to  the  world  many  first-rate  works  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
eastern  world.     Unmeasured  and  rancorous  abuse  of  the  Eno-lish 
continues  throughout  to  be  the  staple  commodity  of  Captain  De- 
ville,  and  were  his  grounds  of  accusation  and  his  ability  but  half 
equal  to   his  dislike,  we  should  not  expect  a  much  longer  reign 
over  Bengal.  .  Prose  and  verse,  to  the  same  effect,  are  lavished 
upon  us  with  the  same  unsparing  but  imbecile  hand,  and  we  only 
regret  our  inability  to  do  justice  to  either  style  of  composition, 
unless  it  were  by  laying  specimens  of  each  before  our  readers  in 
the  original  language,  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  plan.     ^'  In 
those  places,"  he  says,  en  potte,  "  where  pride  creates  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  kings,  a  colossal  power  imposes  the  most  merciless 
laws  on  the  feeble  inhabitants  of  Bengal;"  then  sliding  back  into 
prose,  he  informs  his  charmer  that  the  "  English  never  deviate 
from   the  most  perfidious  system  of  policy,  and  that  while  they 
flatter   the  natives  with  one  hand,  they  enchain  them  with  the 
other."     It  has  been  very  truly  observed,  that  a  fool  may  ask  a 
question  which   a  wise  man  cannot  answer;  and  we  have  proof 
before  us,  that  a  blockhead  may  deal  out  vague  and  unfounded 
assertions,  which  one  who  has   been  long   acquainted  with  the 
subject  could  not  regularly  refute  in  less  than  ten  times  the  space 
which  is  sufficient  to  contain  them.     This  consideration,  backed 
by  remembrance  of  that  obvious  spirit  in  which  this  Monsieur 
Deville  has  committed  authorship,  decides  us  against  filling  up 
even   a  single  sheet  from  our  many  valuable  works  on  India,  to 
prove  his  misrepresentations.     But  he  is  inaccurate  even  in  his  de- 
scription of  particidars  which  required  no  other  ability  but  the  use 
of  his  eyesight,  in  order  to  ensure  correctness;  thus  in  alluding  to 
the  grandeur  of  Government  House,  he  tells  his  amie  that  its  nume- 
rous guard  is  composed  of  European  soldiers  and  Sepoys,  though 
the  truth  is,  that  the  former  are  not  used  for  any  such  purpose. 

In  describing  Fort  William,  he  assures  Florine  that  whatever 
might  be  its  advantages,  it  is  far  from  being  a  second  Gibraltar, 
for  the  true  Asiatic  luxury  which  reigns  thereabouts,  especially 
among  the  English,  has  turned  a  fort,  which  ought  to  be  impreg- 
nable, into  a  "  beautiful  and  regular  town,"  where  the  military  of 
all  classes  enervate  themselves  by  the  most  shameful  debaucheries  ! 
Oh,  Captain  Deville, — it  were,  believe  us,  a  sufficient  punishment 
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for  all  the  sins  you  have  in  these  letters  committed  against  truth 
and  reason,  were  you  compelled  to  live  in  that  "  charming  town" 
during  one  hot  season,  that  you  might  speak  from  personal  expe- 
rience, of  the  luxury  supposed  to  reign  there,  or  set  a  better 
example  to  those  shameful  rioters  who  are,  you  say,  sunk  in  the 
grossest  sensuality !  In  fact,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  here  also, 
as  on  other  occasions,  our  Captain  has  naturally  enough  drawn 
his  opinion  of  Calcutta  society,  from  the  manners  of  the  inferior 
class,  to  which  alone  he  has  had  free  access;  none  but  those 
whose  local  knowledge  is  great,  can  picture  to  themselves  any 
thing  worse  in  debauchery  than  what  are  termed  the  JBini  Bussor, 
or  festive  recreations,  supported  by  the  captains  and  mates  of  the 
inferior  trading-vessels,  and  which  are  as  opposite  to  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  higher  classes  as  darkness  to  light,  or  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  Captain  Deville  to  those  of  our  historian.  Mill.  In 
such  society,  and  amid  such  scenes,  has  this  Gallic  skipper  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  the  English  in  India,  which  he  now 
brings  forth  to  enlighten  his  countrymen,  in  other  words,  to  foster 
their  vanity  and  increase  their  distrust  of  those,  among  whom  the 
lowest  would,  we  trust,  prove  superior  to  him  in  describing  honestly 
a  foreign  settlement.  Nay,  he  makes  us  out  to  be  the  meanest  of 
cowards  in  war  too,  for  he  affirms  that  we  thrust  the  Sepoys  into 
the  front  of  danger,  and  afterwards  wear  the  laurels  we  thus  com- 
pel them  to  gain  for  us  !  This  is  one  of  those  innumerable  asser- 
tions the  falsehood  of  which  it  would  be  endless  to  expose ;  but  all 
who  know  anything  of  military  etiquette  in  India  are  aware,  that 
it  is  European  soldiers,  and  not  the  Sepoys,  (when  they  are  pre- 
sent at  all,)  who  are  made  to  stand  "  the  first  shock  of  the  battle 
against  the  Mahrattas  and  Birmans."  The  passage  affords  a  good 
specimen,  however,  of  his  usual  mode  of  deciding.  To  this  we  shall 
add  a  few  lines,  exemplifying  his  custom  of  interlarding  French 
with  English  words,  and  giving  another  proof  of  his  impartial  ac- 
curacy. Of  the  "  haute  aocitte,^'  we  are  told,  that  they  go  fre- 
quently to  Fort  William,  to  hear  the  band  playing  in  the  evening — 

"Pour  y  entendre  une  musique  toute  militaire,  et  cela  avec  un  silence 
et  un  sang-froid  imperturbable,  qui  est  cependant  trouble  assez  souvent 
par  des  gentlemen,  qu'im  genre  d'exces  particulier  aux  Anglais  fait  tomber 
de  leurs  voitures,  ou  porte  k  injurier  des  froides  et  paisibles  ladies,  qui 
etalent  leur  insouciance  dans  d'elegans  landaux." 

He  pourtrays  the  English  "  gentlemen  "  of  Calcutta,  not  only 
as  cold,  proud,  reserved,  and  apathetic,  but  intensely  cruel,  and 
obstinately  unjust;  so  that  the  French  beauties  who  may  happen 
to  read  his  book  must  of  course  look  upon  them  as  the  most 
odious  and  frightful  race  under  the  sun ;  and  they  will  execrate 
them  outright  when  they  are  told  by  Mons.  le  Capitaine,  that 
their  wives  are  treated  as  altogether  secondary  beings,  and  that 
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less  attention  is  paid  to  the  ladies  than  to  the  horses  and  dogs  of 
these  universal  tyrants.     As  even  a  French  trader  must  be  philo- 
sophically moral,   he   proceeds  to  inform  Florine,  that   the  ill- 
assorted  marriages   are  in  India  one  great  cause  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  women,  and  that  as  the  English  there  either  choose  their 
wives  from  among  the  "  country-horn,^'  (we  take  his  own  word,) 
or  among  ill-bred  girls   who  come  out  from  Britain  to  market,  it 
is  impossible  the  case  should  be  otherwise  than  what  he  is  pleased 
to  assert  it  is.     Now  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  "  haute  societe" 
there   is   not  one  gentleman  in  twenty  married   to  a  "  country- 
born,"  and  that  in  no  country  of  the  world  is  more  devoted  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  sex  of  Florine,  or  marriages  on  the  whole  better 
assorted  or  happier  than  in  India;  but  the  Captain  having  found 
his  associates  chiefly  among  classes  where  the  "  country-born  " 
abound,  the  sources  of  his  rash  conclusion  on  this  point  are  suf- 
ficiently obvious.     Of  the  native  women,  he  tells  his  Adorable, 
that  they  not  only  put  rings   in  their  ears  and  noses,  but  also 
through  the   under   lip — another  of   those  comical  facts   which 
Captain  Deville  has  been  the  first  not  only  to  discover,  but  also 
to  promulgate.     Thus  he  rambles  on  from  one  extravagance  to 
another,    rendering   his  ignorance  more  and  more   obvious   the 
more  he  endeavours  to  set  forth  his  acquirements.     It  was  to  be 
expected   that   before   dismissing  the  native  females,  he  would, 
were  it  only  to  please  Florine,  dwell  upon  and  lament  the  slavish 
lives  which  their  husbands  or  seducers  compel  them  to  lead;  be- 
sides, these  lamentations  are  so  common  and  threadbare,  that  it 
would  be  surprizing  if  they  escaped  the  repetition  of  a  writer, 
wanting  in  even  the  originality  of  Munchausen.     We  may  notice 
one   fact  by  the  way,   which   it  is   the  more  requisite  to  mention 
here,  as  many  sensible  writers  have  overlooked  the  circumstance, 
viz.  that  there  is  no  female  race  in  the  world  who  have  less  bodily 
labour  to  undergo   than  even  the  poorest  of  that  sex  in  India: 
they  have  of  course  the  domestic  business  to  attend  to, — to  pre- 
pare the  food,  to  clean  the  utensils,  to  bring  water,  and  sweep  the 
house;  but  not  only  is  the  aggregate  of  that  duty  infinitely  less 
than  what  the  wife  of  an  English  labourer  has  to  perform,  or  a  ser- 
.vant  of  all  work  in  an  English  family,  but  each  particular  act  is 
infinitely  less  fatiguing  than  the  corresponding  act  with  us.     To 
prepare  a  native's  dinner,  for  example,  requires  far  less  exertion 
than  to  dress  an  Englishman's;  and  to  keep  a  floor  clean  in  a  hut 
consisting  of  one  apartment,  and  that  not  many  feet  square,  is 
much  less  trouble  than  to  preserve  a  cottage  of  several  rooms  in 
order;  while  to  walk  a  mile  or  more  to  milk  several  cows  is  ten 
times  more  laborious  than  to  go  a  few  yards  to  bring  home  a 
pitcher   of  w  ater :  in  a  word,  the  Englishwoman  has  on  hand  at 
least  three  times  the  work  of  her  Indian  representative,  and  nothing 
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can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  lamentations  made  about  the 
severe  drudgery  imposed  on  the  latter. 

From  page  73  to  75  there  is  a  tirade  (about  the  tenth  specimen 
since  we  began  to  read)  on  the  horrible  cruelties  of  the  English. 

'^  I  demand  it  of  you,  false  philanthropists,  enslavers  and  oppressors, 
— are  these  men  happy  and  free?  T  put  the  question  to  you,  Britons, 
who  have  declared  that  you  cannot  endure  slavery  in  the  world  ?  Alas  ! 
if  the  Indian  could  make  himself  be  understood,  how  he  would  develope 
to  the  world  your  perfidy,  and  how  would  the  deplorable  state  to  which 
you  have  reduced  him  prove  eloquent  to  the  eyes  of  the  nations  who  still 
confide  in  your  deceptive  policy  \" 

We  shall  transcribe  no  more,  but  if  any  of  our  readers  will  turn 
to  the  passage,  it  will  amuse  them,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  great 
loss  Florine  sustained,  in  not  living  long  enough  to  peruse  the 
sagacious  observations  of  her  acute  intended.  Returning  to 
matter  of  fact,  the  governor-general,  he  informs  us,  nominates  all 
the  military  candidates;  but  those  for  the  civil  service  are  com- 
missioned by  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  former  portion  of  in- 
telligence being  till  now  unheard-of  in  England,  probably  was  so 
among  the  author's  countrymen,  who  at  all  events  cannot  com- 
plain that  he  has  told  them  nothing  new.  Alluding  to  the  burial 
ground,  he  asserts  that  the  Calcutta  residents,  following  their 
morose  and  saturnine  humour,  are  partial  to  walking  there, 
though  there  is  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  do  so.  Then  he 
moralizes  profoundly  on  the  circumstance  of  the  theatre  {"  sailede 
spectacle")  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cemetery,  and  states 
that,  even  at  the  playhouse,  the  coldness  and  phlegm  of  the  people 
banish  all  pleasure,  under  whatever  form  it  presents  itself;  that 
acting  is  there  a  mere  burlesque,  and  all  the  performances  are 
taken  from  the  English  stage.  For  our  author's  satisfaction,  they 
should  certainly  have  got  up  a  French  tragedy  or  vaudeville! 

At  p.  149,  however,  there  is  a  narrative  which,  as  far  as  our  recol- 
lection goes,  is,  for  barefaced  etfVontery,  unparalleled.  He  asserts, 
that  while  proceeding  through  the  town  in  his  palanquin,  he  came 
to  a  pagoda  surrounded  with  palm-trees,  where  he  saw  a  concourse 
of  natives  assembled,  who  seemed  in  great  agitation;  the  tumult 
increased;  he  approached,  and  a  horrible  spectacle  presented 
itself.  The  Brahmins  were  massacring  the  poor  Pariahs  whom 
hunger  had  driven  to  that  place!  The  victims,  he  says,  kneeled, 
imploring  vainly  for  mercy ;  their  voice  was  unheard,  and  in  an 
instant  they  were  all  slaughtered,  and  their  yet  palpitating  car- 
casses received  in  proof  of  contempt  new  and  frightful  mutilations. 
Finally,  the  crowd  fell  with  their  faces  on  the  earth,  and  the 
priests,  raising  to  Heaven  their  blood-stained  hands,  "  offered  to 
Brahma  the  abominable  sacrifice  lohich  they  had  consummated  to 
his  honour."    Now  this  transaction  must  have  happened,  by  what 
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we  can  gather  from  the  preface,  (for  the  letters  are  without 
dates,)  between  the  years  1820  and  1822,  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  Calcutta,  with  impunity  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrible 
outrage.  This  alone,  we  think,  aifords  a  sufficient  contradiction 
of  the  whole  story,  though  possibly  built  on  some  petty  disturb- 
ance. But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  declaration  just  quoted, 
that  when  the  slaughter  was  finished,  the  priests  made  an  offering 
to  Brahma  of  the  bloody  sacrifice,  a  species  of  homage  which,  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  never  could  have  been  paid  by  any  wor- 
shipper of  that  Divinity?  Of  a  like  unfounded,  though  less 
shocking,  description,  is  a  recital  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
a  Scotch  officer  of  rank,  at  the  hotel  of  Fultah,  (a  spot  between 
Calcutta  and  Kedgeree,)  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mysore 
princes  are  confined,  the  alleged  cruelty  of  which  makes  us  smile 
at  the  impotent  malice  of  the  Captain,  and  admire  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  tells  his  tale  from  the  viva  voce  relation  of  the 
officer  once  actually  in  charge  of  the  princes,  whom  he  represents 
as  having  been  dismissed  the  service  for  having  in  some  degree 
mitigated  the  rigour  of  their  confinement! 

To  conclude  a  review  which  we  have  made  a  great  deal  longer 
than  we  intended  at  the  outset,  bufrin  which  we  have  not  noticed 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  more  than  absurdities  with  which  the 
book  abounds,  we  shall  only  add,  that  at  Fultah,  M.  Deville 
meets  also  with  an  old  Brahmin  who  relates  to  him  the  tragic 
story  of  his  life,  the  misery  of  which  hinges  on  the  Brahmin 
having  been  unfortunate  in  love!  The  heroine's  name  is  "  Nal- 
vira,"  (though  no  woman  of  the  Brahmin  caste  could  ever  be  so 
called,)  and  a  Nabob,  that  is,  a  Mussulman,  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  insists  on  taking  her  from  the  hero,  whose  name  (hear  this. 
Oriental  scholars  !)  is  "  Abdallah!"  At  last,  as  the  Nabob  is  about 
to  marry  the  Brahminee,  and  Brahmin  priests  are  celebrating  the 
marriage  between  her  and  the  Mussulman,  the  ceremony  is  inter- 
rupted at  the  critical  moment  by  the  hero  "  Abdallah;"  and  on  an 
exposure  being  made  of  the  Nabob's  wickedness,  the  chief  Brah- 
min orders  him  to  expiate  his  crime  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jugger- 
naut! Was  there  ever  before  such  a  farrago  of  absolute  nonsense  ! 
If  the  King  of  England  were  to  marry  a  ploughman's  daughter,  or 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  officiate  at  the  altar  of  the  Spa- 
nish chapel,  Manchester-square,  it  would  be  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  this,  nor  would  any  one  but  the  most  determined  and  un- 
blushing Munchausen  have  given  such  a  narrative  to  this  world 
as  truth.  It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should  have  said  so  much 
of  this  volume,  or  treated  it  in  any  other  strain  than  that  of  mere 
irony  throughout;  but  it  is  yet  more  inexplicably  strange  that  it 
should  ever  have  been,  in  any  quarter,  foreign  or  domestic,  quoted 
and  referred  to  for  correct  intelligence. 
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Art.  V. — Tragedie  de  Alessandro  Manzoni  Milanese.  II  Conte 
di  Carmagnuola  e  V  Adelchi.  Aggiuntevi  le  Poesie  varie  dello 
Stesso,  ed  alcune  prose  sulla  scoria  del  Dramma  Tragico. 
Firenze.    Presso  Giuseppe  Moliiii,  1825.    12mo. 

The  cause  of  the  apparent  riches  and  real  poverty  of  the  Italian 
drama,  down  to  the  period  of  Altieri,  has  always  been  among 
those  problems  in  literary  history  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
upon  any  theoretical  principle.  Gifted  with  the  most  acute  and 
attic  perception  of  the  beautiful,  endowed  with  the  strongest 
passions,  encircled  with  the  sublimities  and  graces  both  of  nature 
and  Art,  living  in  a  land  affording  equal  exercise  for  memory  and 
for  hope,  with  annals  rich  in  evil  and  good,  in  battle,  and  fac- 
tion, and  conspiracy,  in  splendid  exhibitions  of  virtue,  and  in 
dark  and  appalling  catastrophes  and  crimes,  the  Italians  seem  of 
all  nations  the  people  among  whom  the  drama  was  likely  to  have 
received  its  most  energetic  developement  and  its  fullest  perfec- 
tion. And  yet  out  of  the  long  file  of  dramas  which,  from  Tris- 
sino  down  to  Alfieri,  have  enjoyed  a  momentary  and  insulated 
popularity,  what  one  has  ever  become  incorporated  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Italy, — a  familiar  and  popular  inheritance  as  Shakspeare's 
are  to  England,  or  those  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  to  Germany? 

'*  The  cause  of  this  defect,"  which  is  admitted  by  the  Italians 
themselves,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  in  the  present  article, 
to  investigate,  though  we  are  certainly  inclined  to  think  that  the 
source  of  the  deficiency  lies  deeper  than  in  those  external  causes 
to  which  it  has  been  attributed ;  and  is  to  be  found  rather  in  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  the  national  mind,  than  in  those  more  acci- 
dental and  variable  contingencies  with  which  it  has  been  asso- 
ciated by  the  Italians  themselves.  One  cause,  at  least,  to  which 
the  coldness  and  mediocrity  of  the  Italian  tragic  drama  has  been 
mainly  ascribed,  namely,  their  neglect  of  modern  and  national 
materials,  and  their  predilection  for  mythological  and  classical 
subjects,  we  are  sure  has  been  very  highly  overrated.  For,  be- 
sides that  the  exampleof  other  countries  shows  that,  in  subjects  of 
this  nature,  the  whole  range  and  compass  of  the  dramatic  energy 
may  be  successfully  exerted,  it  is  really  not  true  that  subjects  of 
a  modern  kind  have  been  neglected  by  the  Italians.  They  have 
had  a  fair  trial,  and  down  to  the  present  time  with  an  almost  total 
want  of  success.  Without  adverting  to  the  crowd  of  names  of 
minor  rank,  the  Rosmundasof  Ruccellai,  Cavallerino,  and  Aliieri, 
the  Adriano  of  Luigi  Groto,  the  Tragedies  of  Curtio,  almost  all 
of  them  founded  on  modern  subjects,  the  Torrismondo  of  the 
great  Tasso,  the  repeated  attempts  to  dramatise  the  Guiscardo 
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of  Boccaccio,  the  more  modern  works  of  Count  Pepoli,  Perabo 
and  Giovanni  Pindemonte,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  want  of 
good  plays  arises  from  other  causes  than  the  frigid  and  intractable 
character  of  classical  subjects.  Nay,  the  example  of  Alfieri  and 
Monti  would  almost  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  genius  of  Italian 
literature  was  hostile  to  the  proper  management  of  subjects  of 
modern  or  national  interest.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
Mary  Stuart,  the  Rosmunda,  the  Congiura  di  Pazzi,  and  the 
Don  Garzia  of  Alfieri,  are  the  least  worthy  of  his  great  name. 
So  also  in  Monti,  the  fiery  spirit  which  had  carried  something  of 
Gothic  freedom  and  vigour  into  the  classical  Mycenae,  and  con- 
densed the  shadowy  superstitions  of  the  Greek  mythology  into 
the  same  appalling  substance  and  distinctness  which  characterise 
the  spectral  creed  of  the  north,  grows  cold  and  lifeless  when  he 
approaches  an  Italian  subject  in  the  Galeotto  Manfredi. 

One  other  supposed  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  Italian 
drama,  and  to  which  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  attribute  far 
greater  weight,  we  may  now  consider  as  fortunately  removed. 
Amidst  the  innovations  which  the  stirring  spirit  of  speculation 
and  experiment,  now  at  work  in  Italy,  has  introduced,  we  have 
to  hail  the  commencement  of  a  dramatic  revolution,  the  effects 
of  which  promise  to  be  far  more  extensive  and  profound  than 
those  produced  by  the  temporary  despotism  of  Alfieri.  Alfieri 
rescued  the  drama  of  his  country  from  the  effeminacy  into  which 
it  had  sunk  under  the  Epicurean  dynasty  of  Metastasio  and  Apos- 
tolo  Zeno,  but  it  was  only  to  rivet  more  firmly  the  conventional 
fetters  which  had  been  imposed  by  Trissino,  and  submissively 
borne  by  his  successors.  His  influence  was  only  personal ;  his 
system,  while  upheld  by  his  own  fiery  and  indomitable  energy, 
fettered  the  mind  as  with  a  spell ;  but  the  talisman  was  broken, 
and  the  nakedness  and  barrenness  of  his  dramatic  principles  was 
obvious  when  the  sceptre  was  wielded  by  weaker  hands.  Of  all 
his  modern  imitators,  with  the  exception  of  Monti,  Ruffa,  who 
seems  to  have  imbibed  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  wild 
solitudes  of  Calabria,  is  the  only  one  who  has  left  the  smallest 
impression  on  our  minds.  Naked  and  stoical,  therefore,  as  the 
system  of  Alfieri  was  in  itself,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  delusive  splendour  which  his  vigorous  mind  had  lent  for  a 
time  to  the  rules  of  French  criticism,  should  have  been  speedily- 
dissipated  by  the  failure  of  his  imitators :  and  that  the  more  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  drama  of  other  coun- 
tries in  Italy,  and  the  general  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion  on 
all  subjects  of  a  speculative  nature,  should  have  gradually  shaken 
the  authority  of  prescriptive  rules,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  views  in  dra- 
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matic  composition.  The  authority  of  the  unities  has  at  last  been 
rejected  in  Italy  by  several  authors  of  no  common  talent,  upon 
grounds  nearly  similar  to  those  which  have  long  ago  been  taken 
up  in  England  and  Germany,  and  several  dramas  have  already 
been  the  result,  which  have  fixed  the  attention  of  Italy  and  even 
of  Europe.  We  hail  their  appearance  with  pleasure,  both  be- 
cause we  think  that  a  very  considerable  change  for  the  better  will 
thus  be  introduced  into  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  drama,  as  well  as 
into  its  outward  form;  but  also  because,  in  the  comparison  of  our 
own  with  Italian  dramatic  literature,  the  question  will  in  future 
be  stripped  of  external  differences,  and  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  literary  contest  of  two  nations,  acting  on 
the  same  principles  as  to  the  nature  and  means  of  dramatic  illu- 
sion, and  contrasted  with  each  other  in  the  character  of  their 
productions,  not  by  the  operations  of  levelling  and  arbitrary  rules, 
but  only  by  the  subtler  and  more  interesting  distinctions  of  na- 
tional feelings,  associations,  and  habits  of  thought. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  school  in  Italy  stands  Alessandro 
Manzoni,  the  author  of  the  Conte  di  Carmagnuola  and  the 
Adelchi,  who,  after  the  most  elaborate  and  candid  investigation 
of  the  subject,  has  declared  himself  a  devoted  adherent  to  the 
system  on  which  our  national  drama  has  been  framed,  and  who 
has  "  made  signal  of  his  faith"  by  the  publication  of  two  trage- 
dies, unquestionably  superior  to  any  which  Italy  has  produced 
since  the  Aristodemo  of  Monti,  both  founded  on  subjects  of  a 
national  character,  and  unfettered  in  their  construction  by  the 
operation  of  classical  rules.  But  while  Manzoni  repels  the 
French  rules  as  arbitrary  and  unfounded  in  the  nature  of  the 
drama,  he  is  by  no  means  a  Romantico  in  the  full  sense  of  that 
controversial  term.  In  some  points  he  differs  essentially  from 
the  German  critics,  while  in  others,  while  he  substantially  agrees 
with  them  in  their  conclusions, he  arrives  at  them  by  different  rea- 
sonings. We  shall  endeavour  to  state  what  are  his  views  upon 
the  subject,  as  they  appear  from  his  prefaces  or  his  works  them- 
selves. 

We  believe  even  the  PVench  critics  have  now  given  up  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  as  separate  and  independent  canons 
flowing  from  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  vraisemblance  of 
the  play.  On  this  ground,  indeed,  the  argument  for  these  uni- 
ties was  untenable  from  the  first.  The  very  concession  with 
which  they  set  out,  that  the  three  hours  really  occupied  in  the 
representation  might,  by  a  mental  operation  of  the  spectator,  be 
extended  to  twenty-four,  and  the  space  represented  by  the  scene 
exchanged  for  any  other  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  first,  at 
once  put  an  end  to  reality  as  the  standard  of  dramatic  illusion. 
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and  rendered  it  a  mere  question  of  degree, — how  far  the  mind 
could  extend  its  grasp  over  space  and  time.  And  the  conclusive 
argument  of  Johnson,  which  showed  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
vraisemblance  proceeded  upon  an  erroneous  theory,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  illusion  contemplated  or  produced  by  scenic  repre- 
sentation, has  consigned  the  greater  part  of  French  criticism  on 
this  subject  to  merited  oblivion  or  ridicule.  We  are  aware  of  no 
English  author  of  eminence  who  has  lately  been  disposed  to  re- 
vive the  argument,  with  the  exception  of  Byron,  and  his  heresies, 
we  think,  are  not  likely  to  be  very  generally  adopted,  since  he 
himself  was  satisfied  by  announcing  without  defending  his  prin- 
ciples ;  and  his  practical  success,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
splendour  of  Sardanapalus,  is  at  least  of  the  most  questionable 
nature.^" 

The  only  stand  indeed  which  is  now  made,  even  in  France,  for 
the  unities  of  place  and  time,  is  upon  the  hint  thrown  out  by 
Voltaire,  though  we  observe  most  of  the  judicious  French  critics 
in  adopting  the  idea  have  wisely  laid  aside  the  singularly  incon- 
clusive reasoning,  by  which  that  clever  but  superficial  critic  had 
attempted  to  establish  it.  The  course  now  adopted  is  to  deduce 
the  unities  of  time  and  place,  as  consequences  of  the  unity  of 
action,  and  to  represent  them  not  as  separate  principles  flowing 
from  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  reality  of  representation,  but 
as  necessarily  involved  in  the  notion  of  dramatic  unity  of  subject. 
This  is  a  far  more  ingenious  and  plausible  ground  than  that  ori- 
ginally taken  up  by  Corneille  ;  because,  allowing  the  French  to 
define  unity  of  action  in  their  own  way,  the  other  unities  would 
unquestionably  follow  as  corollaries  from  the  admission  of  their 
definition. 

*  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  we  think,  that  Byron's  attachment  to  tlie  unities  was  an 
idea  borrowed  from  Alfieri.  The  same  contrast  between  the  character  of  the  man  and 
of  the  system  he  adopted  occurred  in  the  Piedmontese  ;• — while  of  Byron's  admiration  of 
Alfieri,  and  imitation  of  his  writings,  his  later  productions  teem  with  instances.  This 
is  peculiarly  visible  in  the  tragedies.  We  certainly  are  not  inclined,  in  general,  to  put 
rauch  faith  in  parallelism,  but  we  would  ask  our  readers  whether  coincidences  such  as 
these  are  likely  to  be  accidental. 

Deep  vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  silence. 

Marino  Faliero. 
Alta  vindetta 
D'  alto  Silenzio  e  figlia. 

Congiura  di  Pazzi. 

When  Bertram  entreats  forgiveness  of  the  conspirators, 
Israel.  Ber.  I  die  and  pardon  thee  ! 
Calendaro.  I  die  and  scorn  thee  ! 

In  the  Polinice  the  dying  brothers  address  each  other. 
Eteocle.  lo  moro 

E  ancor  ti  abhorro. 
Polinice.  lo  moro,  e  a  te  perdono. 
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All  parties,  classic  or  romantic,  agree  in  theory,  that  there 
must  be  unity  of  action.  That  it  does  not  mean  a  single  inci- 
dent, as  absurdly  said  by  Boileau,^  the  French  themselves,  we 
suppose,  are  willing  to  admit ;  at  least,  a  play  founded  on  such  a 
principle  is  yet  only  in  the  list  of  possible  entities.  What  then 
is  it  that  constitutes  unity?  In  selecting  a  series  or  combination 
of  actions,  where  is  the  artist  to  begin  and  to  end  ?  This  is  the 
difficulty — unquestionably  one  of  considerable  magnitude :  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  to  the  more  extensive  study 
and  deeper  thought,  which  the  solution  of  the  question  demands 
from  the  romantic  than  the  classic  dramatist,  that  the  arbitrary 
and  sweeping  rule  of  the  French  stage  was  adopted  at  first,  and 
is  still  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to.  Men  have  always  been  prone 
to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  investigating  particular  cases  by 
the  hasly  adoption  of  an  arbitrary  rule,  and  then  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  their  artificial  limits  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  are  of  universal  application.  The  French  cut  the 
knot  at  once  thus.  Unity  of  action  is  necessary.  No  action  can 
possess  dramatic  unity  if  its  duration  exceed  twenty-four  hours, 
or  its  locality  extend  to  more  than  a  hundred  paces  around  the 
stage.  The  unities  of  time  and  place  are  therefore  involved  in 
the  definition  of  the  former  unity.  The  advantages  of  this  ti^an- 
chant  system  are  in  a  certain  sense  sufficiently  obvious.  While  the 
poet  acted  upon  it,  he  knew  he  was  ''  within  the  rules  ;"  the  critic 
could  lay  no  hand  upon  him ;  he  pleaded  them  as  excuses  for  de- 
fects, and  as  strongly  enhancing  his  claim  to  approbation  where 
he  succeeded ;  the  critic,  in  his  turn,  had  a  ready  and  infallible 
standard  by  which  the  dramatic  fitness  and  arrangement  of  a  sub- 
ject could  be  tried ;  while  the  very  spectators  felt  themselves 
placed  upon  a  level  with  the  learned,  and  were  at  once  enabled  to 
speak  ex  cathedra  by  a  system  so  compendious  and  popular  in  its 
application. 

But  is  there  such  a  connexion  between  the  dramatic  unity  of 
an  action,  and  the  particular  portion  of  time  and  space  with  which 
it  is  associated  by  the  French  ?  Is  it  really  possible  for  even  a 
Frenchman  to  say  that  the  mind, — the  "  pervading  and  far-dart- 
ing mind,"  can  trace  the  connexion  of  events,  and  maintain  the 
chain  of  interest,  only  within  so  limited  a  range?  Is  it  even  true, 
that  it  will  necessarily  trace  them  more  easily  when  circumscribed 
by  this  artificial  boundary? 

No  one,  we  think,  who  has  taken  any  comprehensive  view  of  the 
elements  that  constitute  dramatic  unity,  can  suppose  that  its  con- 
nexion with  time  and  space  is  of  this  nature.     Strictly  speaking, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  necessary  connexion  be- 
t  Qu'en  un  jour,  qu'en  un  lieu,  un  seul  fait  accompli,  &c. 
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tween  them  at  all ;  at  least  we  can  conceive  the  idea  of  a  drama 
extending  over  an  almost  milimited  portion  of  time  and  space, 
and  yet  possessing  a  sufficient  unity  of  interest,  to  use  the  judi- 
cious term  of  La  Motte,  to  awaken  and  to  keep  possession  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  spectators.  But  in  a  question  which  must  always 
be  referred  ultimately  to  common  sense,  it  is  unnecessary  to  put 
extreme  cases.  To  a  certain  extent  we  think  there  is  a  connexion 
between  the  unities ;  for  we  are  willing  to  grant,  that  in  an  ex- 
tremely short  space  of  time,  and  in  an  extremely  limited  range  of 
scene,  there  is  a  greater  chance  that  the  unity  of  interest  will  be 
presei*ved,  than  in  a  subject  extending  over  an  indefinite  portion  of 
time  and  space.  But  that  the  preservation  of  the  dramatic  unity 
of  action  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  peculiar  limitation  of 
the  French,  or  with  any  assignable  period  whatever,  we  certainly 
deny.  As  the  French  limitation  does  not  in  itself  create  or  secure 
the  unity  of  action,  (since  events  the  most  unconnected,  and  emo- 
tions the  most  contradictory,  may  be  crowded  within  that  section 
of  life,)  so  we  are  convinced  it  is  in  no  way  necessarily  impaired 
by  over-stepping  that  boundary,  but  depends  on  principles  far 
more  profound  than  any  such  arbitrary  admeasurement  of  the 
powers  of  mind,  and  presupposing  in  the  dramatist  a  far  greater 
degree  of  study  and  patient  reflection  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their 
philosophy. 

This  more  comprehensive  system  considers  the  unity  of  action 
as  existing  in  the  nature  of  the  events  themselves,  not  in  their 
proximity  to  each  other  in  time  and  space.  It  lies,  in  their  rela- 
tion as  causes  and  effects,  connected  with  some  one  action  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  awaken  a  dramatic  interest.  Unity  of  action 
in  its  strict  sense,  perhaps,  does  not  exist  in  nature,  for  in  the 
chain  of  human  existence  no  one  action  stands  altogether  insulated 
and  distinct;  but  there  exists  an  approximation  to  it  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Some  events  are  connected  with  each 
other  so  closely,  and  with  others  so  remotely,  that  the  mind  de- 
lights to  abstract  those  which  bear  the  obvious  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  from  those  which  seem  to  cling  to  them  by  little  more 
than  mere  juxta-position  in  time  and  space,  and  to  view  them  as 
forming  one  dramatic  series  or  action.  The  dramatic  poet,  there- 
fore, chooses  a  series  of  events  so  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
and  so  slenderly  with  others  which  have  preceded,  which  accom- 
pany, or  which  follow  them,  that  they  strike  the  mind  as  an  insu- 
lated and  independent  whole, — the  gradual  evolution  of  some 
great  design,  the  slowly  maturing  punishment  of  some  atrocious 
crime,  the  developement  of  some  profound  principle  of  character 
or  morals,  the  illustration  of  some  obscure  but  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  man.     One  leading  and  connecting  idea  pervades 
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the  piece,  which  like  the  course  of  a  broad  river  is  still  kept  in 
sight,  receiving  the  tributary  streams  in  its  passage,  and  mingling 
them  all  in  its  capacious  bed.  Thus  almost  every  act  of  Hamlet 
contains  materials  for  a  tragedy  constructed  on  the  principles  of 
the  French  stage,  but  those  crowded  and  ever-varying  incidents 
are  all  harmonized  and  connected  by  their  relation  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hero  ;  and  perhaps  no  dramatic  piece,  when  considered 
in  this  light,  possesses  a  clearer  or  more  complete  unity  of  ac- 
tion. The  struggles  of  a  mind  on  which  a  task  has  been  imposed, 
to  which  its  powers  are  felt  to  be  inadequate,  the  efforts  by  which 
it  rouses  itself  to  action,  the  external  circumstances  which  set  in 
motion  its  springs  of  speculation,  the  waverings  and  the  doubts 
that  *'  sickly  o'er  its  resolutions,"  leaving  it  ever  planning  and 
purposing,  ever  advancing  only  to  recede ;  these  are  the  ties 
which  bind  together  the  mass  of  incidents,  give  order  and  con- 
nexion to  the  whole,  and  carry  the  mind  of  the  spectator  from 
the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  with  an  interest  far  more 
vivid  and  more  unceasing,  than  any  which  could  be  produced  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  mere  catastrophe  of  an  action,  rendered 
intelligible  in  its  previous  stages  only  by  tedious  and  improbable 
narrations. 

With  these  views  as  to  the  unity  of  action,  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  should  be  much  startled  even  by  the  case  which  Boileau  se- 
lects as  the  object  of  his  ridicule."^  Certain  we  are,  at  least,  that 
it  is  not  the  mere  lapse  of  time  which,  in  this  case,  must  pass  away 
between  the  successive  incidents  which  could  render  the  subject 
unfit  for  the  stage.  Even  upon  romantic  principles  such  a  subject 
would  be  objectionable ;  for  where  would  be  the  necessity  of 
introducing  the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  hero,  during  which,  we 
cannot  suppose  him  influenced  by  any  of  those  emotions  or  con- 
sistent views  which  are  necessary  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectator  and  maintain  the  interest  of  the  piece,  or  affected  with 
any  feelings  which  might  not  be  as  effectually  conveyed  by  subse- 
quent narrative  as  by  direct  representation?  So  also  in  Shak- 
speare's  Winter's  Tale,  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfy,  and  iu  the 
Aurora  en  Capocabana  of  Calderon,  where  successive  generations 
are  introduced  upon  the  stage,  it  is  not  the  mere  lapse  of  time 
over  which  the  drama  is  made  to  extend  that  shocks  us,  but  the 
want  of  coherence  in  the  events,  and  of  subserviency  to  a  common 
end.  Calderon's  wild  play  En  este  mundo  todo  es  verdad  y  todo 
mentira,  in  which  the  unities  are  set  at  defiance — is  confused, 
dreamy,  and  unintelligible  in  the  highest  degree,  but  is  it  simplified 
or  reduced  to  any  real  unity  of  interest  when  subjected  to  classic 
rules  in  the  Heraclius  of  Corneille?     In  short,  unity  depends  en- 

*  Enfant  an  premier  acte  et  barbon  au  dernier. 
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tirely  on  the  character  of  the  subject  itself,  and  its  mode  of  treat- 
ment; and  in  the  cases  above-mentioned,  the  defect  of  unity 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  suddenly  transferring  those  sympathies 
which  had  been  awakened  in  favour  of  one  set  of  characters  to 
another;  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  drama  beyond  the  extent  of  human  life.  This  is  always 
startling  and  disagreeable.  In  the  mimic  life  of  the  drama,  as  in 
real  life,  we  feel  a  difficulty  in  making  our  affections  hereditary, 
and  in  entering  into  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  son  as  we  had 
done  into  those  of  the  parents.  And  although  we  do  not  conceive 
that  even  a  substitution  of  this  nature,  if  linked  to  the  first  by  any 
common  principle  arising  out  of  the  particular  moral  end  and  object 
of  the  drama  (as,  for  instance,  the  fulfilment  of  some  fatal  destiny, 
affecting,  as  in  the  Greek  diama,  successive  generations,)  is  ne- 
cessarily destructive  of  the  unity  of  the  piece,  still  we  think  that 
the  poet  who  makes  choice  of  such  a  ground-work  needlessly, 
subjects  himself  to  difficulties  and  dangers  as  embarrassing,  at 
least,  as  any  that  could  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  system  of  the 
unities.  But  we  can  anticipate  no  general  objection  to  extend  the 
dramatic  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  life  of 
the  hero,  during  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  think  and  act  for 
himself;  provided  the  nature  of  the  main  event  represented,  or  the 
main  idea  developed  in  the  piece,  is  one  which  is  consistent  with 
and  requires  so  extensive  a  duration. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  Manzoni  goes  quite  so  far.  In 
practice  he  certainly  does  not;  and  even  in  theory  he  is  cautious 
of  laying  down  general  propositions,  or  of  defining  exactly  the 
limits  of  dramatic  free-will.  He  is,  in  fact,  laudably  anxious  to 
make  converts  to  his  system  among  his  countrymen,  and  judi- 
ciously adverse  to  anything  which  might  startle  by  its  unnecessary 
eclat.  The  inconveniences  of  the  unities,  he  justly  thinks,  may 
be  avoided  \vithout  substituting  license  for  liberty.  The  main 
evil  of  the  system  is,  that  it  affects  not  merely  the  externals  but 
the  fond  of  the  drama ;  necessitating  the  exclusive  adoption  of 
certain  subjects,  occasioning  even  in  these  an  unnatural  compres- 
sion of  incidents  within  the  statutory  period ;  excluding  passions 
and  feelings  only  in  their  last  and  frequently  their  most  odious, 
and  least  dramatic  results,  and  annihilating  almost  entirely  the 
actual  representation  of  the  mental  waverings,  the  inconsequent 
resolves,  the  doubts,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  struggles,  by  which 
the  catastrophe  is  gradually  prepared,  and  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor, agitated  by  the  successive  feelings  w^hich  sway  the  bosom  of 
the  protagonist,  feels  the  solemn  and  appalling  close  as  the  natu- 
ral and  almost  necessary  result  of  the  previous  dramatic  expo- 
sition.    All  this  is  inconsistent  with  that  parsimonious  allowance 
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of  "  time  and  the  hour"  which  is  dealt  out  by  the  French  com- 
mentators on  the  Stagyrite,  but  all  this  may  be  attained  in  an  end- 
less variety  of  subjects  without  exceeding  the  boundary  of  human 
life;  and  we  think  Manzoni  has  shown  his  judgment  in  avoiding 
all  such  extremes,  either  in  theory  or  practice. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  his  ideas  of  unity  of 
action  as  exemplified  in  both  his  plays  savour,  in  one  respect,  of 
the  precisian.  Though  he  permits  himself  a  sufficient  license  as 
to  the  extension  of  time  and  space,  we  think  he  has  been  need- 
lessly anxious  to  simplify  and  insulate  the  plot  of  his  dramas.  Now, 
as  he  himself  admits  that  no  one  action  stands  naturally  separate 
from  others  in  real  life,  but  is  connected  with  the  rest  by  endless 
ramifications,  we  think  that  the  introduction  of  subsidiary  inci- 
dents, while  it  would  have  increased,  or  in  no  shape  diminished 
the  probability  of  the  plot,  would  have  imparted  a  richness  and 
variety  to  his  plays  which  they  at  present  want.  As  they  stand, 
there  is  a  nakedness  and  baldness  of  incident  about  them,  almost 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  resolution  of  sequestrating  from 
the  piece  everything  which  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  catas- 
trophe. The  error  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  a  very  natural  appre- 
hension of  dividing  the  interest  by  a  double  plot.  Wherever  these 
episodes  hold  a  divided  empire  with  the  main  action,  Manzoni 
decides  with  truth,  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  piece  is 
desultory,  broken,  and  unsatisfactory.  Ingeniously  as  Dryden 
thought  he  had  blended  the  double  plot  of  his  Spanish  Fryar,  the 
union  is  felt  to  be  perplexing  and  undramatic.  Perhaps  the 
combination  of  the  scenes  at  Belmont  with  the  danger  of  Antonio, 
in  the  Mercliant  of  Venice,  is  still  more  ingeniously  contrived, 
yet  the  example  we  believe  would  be  a  dangerous  one  to  imitate  ; 
and  certainly  the  triple  distraction  of  attention  produced  by  the 
third  plot  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  injures  the  effect  of  the  play. 
Still  more  is  this  felt  to  be  the  case,  when  the  connexion  of  the 
two  plots  is  almost  entirely  casual,  as  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing ;  or  when  they  are  all  of  nearly  equal  interest,  as  in  the 
three  distinct  plots  which  cross  and  confuse  each  other  in  Cer- 
vantes' Trato  cie  Argel.  But  it  must  always  be  a  question  whe- 
ther, in  the  course  of  five  acts,  the  attention  can  be  kept  awake 
by  a  chain  of  events,  in  which  the  links  must  necessarily  be  so  re- 
mote, as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  on  such  a  system  as  that  of  Man- 
zoni, and  whether  the  fault  of  a  divided  interest  will  not  be  more 
readily  pardoned  than  that  of  its  occasional  cessation.  In  the 
drama,  as  in  everything  else — 

^'  Tous  les  genres  sent  bons,  hors  le  genre  ennuyeux." 

In  another  principle  of  Manzoni,  in  which  he  differs  entirely  from 
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the  adherents  of  the  romantic  school,  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  him,  namely,  his  rejection  of  the  union  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  in  the  same  drama.  Much  we  are  aware  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  alliance.  Even  on  the  Greek  stage  their  separation 
was  by  no  means  of  that  absolute  nature  which  is  contended  for 
by  the  French  critics.  In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  a  strong  tinge 
of  the  ludicrous  is  infused  into  the  cowardice  of  Ulysses ;  and 
the  Alcestes  of  Euripides,  with  all  deference  to  Father  Bru- 
moy,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  tragi-comedy,  if  indeed  it 
may  not  rather  be  said  to  trench  upon  the  province  of  farce. 
The  conception  of  Hercules,  in  the  midst  of  the  funeral  lamen- 
tation for  her 

"  Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave. 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  tho'  pale  and  faint, — 

eating,  drinking,  singing,  and  uttering  drunken  aphorisms  in  a  room 
by  himself,  is  calculated,  we  think,  to  relax  the  muscles  of  any  ordi- 
nary reader.  Still  greater  examples  may  be  found  nearer  home. 
With  the  recollection  of  Shakspeare  and  our  own  dramatists  in 
our  minds,  we  feel  the  danger  of  theorizing  on  the  subject,  but 
w^e  must  candidly  confess,  that  the  intimate  and  almost  inextri- 
cable union  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic  in  the  scenes  of  Shak- 
speare, has  always  been  to  us  a  stumbling-block  of  offence.  The 
same  endless  admixture  of  base  quibbles  and  scurrile  jokes  with 
the  most  tragic  incidents  is  the  principal  drawback  on  our  admi- 
ration of  Calderon.  Yet  even  he,  more  judicious  in  this  respect 
than  our  own  dramatist,  abated  in  his  mythological  and  classical 
plays  much  of  that  license  which  he  had  permitted  himself  in  the 
Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada.  Johnson's  defence  of  this  union, 
founded  on  the  remark  that  the  comic  is  found  thus  blended  with 
the  tragic  in  most  of  the  events  of  common  life,  by  no  means 
removes  the  objection;  for  the  question  is,  whether  even  in  real 
life,  and  in  reference  to  a  spectator,  their  being  so  combined  is 
not  injurious  to  unity  of  feeling,  and  whether  the  effect  of  the 
predominating  feeling  would  not  be  increased  by  abstracting  it 
from  what  we  feel  to  be  its  opposite  and  contradictory  emotion. 
Still  less  do  we  think  that  Schlegel's  idea  is  well  founded,  that 
the  comic  is  introduced  as  tempering  the  vehemence  of  the  tragic 
emotion,  and  composing  the  mind  for  its  recurrence;  for  the 
plain  answer  is,  that  a  tragic  subject  so  uniformly  painful  as  to 
require  such  assistance  is  unfitted  for  representation.  **  Lutte  e 
lamenti  e  lagrimosi  lai"  are  not  the  only  materials  of  which  tra- 
gedy is  made.  The  main  part  of  the  piece  must  deal  with  inci- 
dents and  feelings,  grave  indeed  and  dignified,  affecting  the  ima- 
gination and  the  heart,  but  with  no  such  oppressive  and  over- 
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powering  sorrow  as  requires  to  be  neutralized  by  a  sudden  infusion 
of  gaiety  and  mirth.  And  although  the  adoption  of  this  system 
has  been  defended  by  German  critics,  M^e  find  that  the  best  and 
purest  specimens  of  their  own  drama  have  been  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  excluding  everything  intentionally  ludicrous  from 
the  sphere  of  Tragedy.  They  allow  the  inferior  personages  of 
the  drama  to  speak  with  their  natural  rudeness,  and  to  discard  the 
sesquipedalia  verba  of  French  confidents;  but  they  know  that  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  superiors,  and  more  especially  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  of  passion,  servants  or  peasants  neither  laugh  nor 
quibble.  Schiller  has  allowed  the  introduction  of  such  scenes 
very  rarely,  and  has  been  most  anxious  to  prevent  any  collision  of 
the  familiarities  of  common  life  with  the  more  dignified  and  im- 
passioned parts  of  the  drama.  They  are  occasionally  introduced, 
as  in  the  banquet  scene  in  the  Piccolomini,  as  the  means  of 
offering  to  us  the  views  and  characters  of  the  higher  agents  of  the 
drama,  but  they  are  allowed  to  occupy  the  scene  and  the  attention 
of  the  reader  only  while  the  confusion  and  revelry  of  the  banquet 
fill  the  background.  Goethe  has  gone  rather  farther  in  his  Goetz, 
and  Egmont;  but  the  question  must  always  be, — does  the  fami- 
liarity or  quaintness  of  the  dialogue  produce  in  these  pieces  a 
ludicrous  effect,  and  is  it  systematically  and  intentionally  comic? 
To  us  it  appears  very  much  the  reverse.  Miillner  is  the  only 
modern  dramatist  of  note,  who  has  upon  principle  interwoven  the 
conceits  and  points  of  Shakspeare  and  Calderon  with  the  texture 
of  his  tragic  dialogue  in  the  Yngurd  and  the  Albaneserin ;  and 
Immerman  in  his  Edwin,  and  in  that  most  shadowy  and  unintel- 
ligible of  dramas,  the  Cardenio  and  Celinda,^  the  only  one  who 
has  ventured  to  introduce  a  systematic  interchange  of  comic  and 
tragic  scenes.  And  we  scarcely  think  that  the  success  of  either 
of  these  authors  in  these  particulars  is  likely  to  produce  many 
imitations.  At  all  events,  even  if  the  system  were  less  exposed 
to  theoretical  objections,  such  instances  convince  us,  that  in 
practice,  this  alliance  of  the  comic  and  tragic  muse  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  hazardous;  and  that  Manzoni  has  wisely  avoided 
an  attempt  in  which  success  was  so  precarious,  and  in  which  his 
failure,  if  he  did  fail,  must  have  been  so  lamentably  complete. 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  we  are  satisfied  that  nothing  can  be 
more  judicious  than  the  general  views  which  he  entertains  in 
theory  as  to  the  object  and  character  of  the  drama.  It  is  time 
that  our  readers  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  they 
have  been  reduced  to  practice  in  the  Conte  di  Carmagnuola  and 
the  Adelchi.  Our  notice  of  the  first  of  these,  however,  must  be 
extremely  brief.  It  has  already  been  shortly  introduced  to  the 
*  A  rifacciaraento  of  the  old  play  of  Grj-phus,  like  Arnim's  "  Halle  und  Jerusalem." 

VOL.  I.    NO.  I.  L 
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notice  of  the  British  public  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  and  al- 
though Goethe,  who  had  previously  noticed  the  piece  with  extreme 
approbation  in  the  "  Kunst  und  Alterthum,"  (vol.  ii.  part  iii. 
p.  So.)  has  written  an  animated  and  somewhat  intemperate  reply 
to  the  strictures  contained  in  that  critique,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  opinion  there  expressed  is  well  founded  in  the  main, 
and  that  Goethe  has  either  misapprehended  or  mistated  its  mean- 
ing in  his  Commentary.  (Vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  60.) 

The  play  is  founded  on  a  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
Venice  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  incidents  as  they  are 
related  have  been  almost  literally  transferred  to  the  stage.  The  hero 
is  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the 
service  of  Filippo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  and,  by  his  distin- 
guished military  talents,  had  been  the  means  of  preserving  and 
consolidating  the  dynasty  of  his  tyrannical  master.  But  his 
popularity  with  the  soldiery,  his  abilities  in  the  field,  and  his  bold 
and  uncompromising  temper  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  leaving  Milan,  he  took 
refuge  in  Venice,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction.  The 
assistance  of  Venice  was  at  this  time  solicited  by  the  Florentines, 
who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Duke,  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  renowned  leader  in  the  fugitive  Carmagnuola  strongly  deter- 
mined them  to  the  alliance.  The  play  opens  just  as  an  attempt 
had  been  unsuccessfully  made  upon  the  life  of  Carmagnuola  by 
an  emissary  of  the  Duke,  and  the  senate,  convinced  by  this  event 
that  all  ties  between  the  Count  and  his.  former  master  are  for  ever 
broken,  are  deliberating  about  his  nomination  to  the  command. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  events  which  from 
this  point  conduct  us  to  the  catastrophe  in  the  fall  of  Carmag- 
nuola. His  election  takes  place,  but  not  without  opposition 
from  those  who  foresaw  that  in  the  newly  appointed  general  the 
state  would  meet  with  no  slavish  instrument  of  her  will.  His 
friend  who  had  supported  his  cause  in  the  senate,  himself  trembles 
at  the  prospect  of  the  dangerous  collision  between  the  will  of  the 
state  and  that  of  its  general,  and  endeavours  to  impress  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  prudence  and  caution.  The  second  act  conducts 
us  to  the  field.  The  warlike  career  of  the  Count  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  a  decisive  battle  is  at  hand.  In  the  enemy's  camp 
divisions  and  dissensions  prevail  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  attack, 
which  at  last  terminate  in  the  resolution  to  give  battle.  They 
have  fallen  into  the  snare  laid  for  them  by  the  Count,  their  impe- 
tuosity leads  them  to  ruin,  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Maclodio 
seems  to  have  for  ever  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Milanese. 
But  the  principles  of  opposition  between  the  individual  character 
of  the  Count,  and  the  policy  of  the  government  of  which  he  is 
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the  instrument,  begin  to  develope  themselves  with  the  third  act. 
The  senate  of  Venice  appears  as  it  were  in  the  camp  of  Carmag- 
nuola,  in  the  persons  of  two  of  its  commissaries,  who  dictate  to 
the  impetuous  leader  the  course  which  he  is  to  pursue ;  and  all 
the  native  obstinacy  and  hauteur  of  his  character  are  embodied 
in  the  brief  and  contemptuous  tone  of  his  refusal.  He  proceeds, 
notwithstanding  their  remonstrances,  to  set  at  liberty  his  prisoners, 
a  practice  regularly  adopted  by  the  Condottieri  of  the  times,  and 
originating,  in  all  probability,  in  the  propensity  of  mercenaries  to 
prolong  those  wars  by  which  they  alone  were  the  gainers.  His 
haughtiness  had  already  awakened  the  jealous  pride,  and  his 
conduct  now  rouses  the  suspicions  of  the  republic.  An  un- 
successful attempt  upon  Cremona,  by  Trevisani  the  commander 
of  the  Venetian  fleet,  in  which  Carmagnuola,  deceived  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  arrives  too  late  to  participate,  confirms 
the  impressions  produced  by  his  previous  conduct.  His  ruin  is 
resolved  on.  The  deliberations  of  the  council  on  this  subject, 
and  their  resolution  to  decoy  their  victim  to  Venice,  under  pre- 
text of  consulting  him,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  act, 
which  closes  with  the  delivery  of  the  senate's  message  to  the 
Count,  and  his  immediate  announcement  of  his  intention  to 
comply  with  the  summons,  and  repair  to  Venice.  His  fate  now 
hastens  to  its  accomplishment.  He  appears  before  the  senate. 
The  mask  of  dissimulation,  which  is  worn  at  the  commencement 
of  the  scene,  is  soon  cast  aside,  and  the  Count  is  condemned. 
The  fatal  news  is  communicated  to  his  wife  and  daughter  by  his 
faithful  friend,  and  the  piece  closes  with  his  parting  with  these 
beloved  relatives  in  prison  before  his  execution. 

Thus  the  main  idea  which  gives  unity  to  the  piece  is  the  con- 
test between  the  rash  and  haughty  confidence  of  Carmagnuola, 
and  the  suspicious  and  calculating  policy  of  the  most  despotic  of 
republics.  But  it  must  occur,  we  think,  to  every  one  that  an 
action  so  simple  and  unvaried,  and  so  severely  insulated  from  all 
subsidiary  and  domestic  incidents,  never  could  be  extended 
through  five  acts  without  necessitating  the  frequent  substitution 
of  long  and  rhetorical  declamation  for  the  more  nervous  and 
concentrated  expression,  which  is  the  result  of  a  more  rapid  and 
complicated  plot.  In  fact,  if  we  lay  out  of  view  the  supposed 
duration  of  the  piece,  and  the  changes  from  Venice  to  the  camp 
of  Carmagnuola,  the  piece  is  in  every  other  point  framed  with  a 
Grecian  severity  and  nakedness  of  outline.  The  impetuous  cha- 
racter of  Carmagnuola  is  exhibited  in  none  of  its  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  the  collision  between  the  fiery  elements  of  his  temper 
and  the  cold  flinty  character  of  the  Venetian  senate  is  the  single 
point  upon  which  the  interest  of  the  piece  is  rested.     The  basis, 

l2 
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we  think,  is  by  far  too  narrow  to  support  the  superstructure 
which  has  been  raised  upon  it ;  and  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
Manzoni  has  experienced  in  extending  his  materials  to  a  sufficient 
length  is  obvious  throughout,  and  more  particularly  in  the  second 
and  fourth  acts  of  the  play. 

But  though  we  think  the  subject  is  radically  defective,  as  ex- 
cluding most  of  those  resources,  the  admission  of  which  forms  the 
chief  recommendation  of  the  romantic  drama,  we  must  admit  that 
Manzoni  has  effected  wonders  with  his  limited  materials.  Car- 
magnuola  himself,  born  a  shepherd,  bred  in  the  camp,  accom- 
plished only  in  arms,  versed  in  no  stratagems  but  those  of  war, 
guided  only  by  his  own  will,  fearing  nothing,  suspecting  nothing, 
IS  a  striking  portrait,  and  it  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  spirit 
of  political  intrigue  as  embodied  in  Marino,  cold,  calculating, 
exclusive,  yet  never  contemptible,  because  its  anxieties  and  aims 
are  not  personal,  but  directed  to  the  interests  of  the  republic; 
advocating  existing  institutions  and  immemorial  usages ;  looking 
with  suspicion  on  every  spirit  that  bears  the  impress  of  deter- 
mination and  free-will;  and  regarding  Carmagnuola  as  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  to  be  employed  while  useful,  and 
to  be  destroyed  with  indifference  when  it  begins  to  be  dangerous. 
To  this  national  or  local  spirit  is  opposed  the  representation  of 
a  nobler,  more  generous,  and  more  universal  policy  in  Marco. 
He,  too,  acknowledges  the  force  of  those  considerations  which  in 
Marino  overshadow  and  extinguish  the  waim  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, but  in  him  they  are  tempered  and  restrained  by  an  irre- 
pressible and  enduring  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  man's  nature, 
a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
subject  and  the  state,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  great  and  good, 
which  his  acquaintance  with  human  life  and  the  secrets  of  state 
policy  have  controlled,  but  have  been  unable  to  deaden  or 
destroy. 

Among  the  remaining  characters,  that  of  the  veteran  Pergola 
is  the  most  happily  sketched.  We  see  him  only  in  a  single  scene; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  place  before  us  the  whole  outline  of  the 
character  of  the  warrior,  old  in  battles,  far-seeing  and  cautious 
in  his  views,  but  resuming  all  the  fire  and  something  of  the  rash- 
ness of  his  youth  when  taxed  with  cowardice  by  the  hotheaded 
Fortebraccio.  The  disputes  of  the  chiefs  in  this  scene,  which 
precedes  the  battle  of  Maclodio,  their  quarrel,  and  their  frank  and 
noble  reconciliation  appear  to  us  among  the  most  effective  pas- 
sages of  the  play.  The  characters  of  the  two  commissaries  are 
also  happily  distinguished  by  delicate,  yet  perceptible,  shades  of 
difference.  The  first,  confident  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  go- 
vernment which  he  represents,  feels  nothing  but  astonishment  at 
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the  audacity  of  the  Count,  and  is  prepared  immediately  to  dis- 
charge upon  his  head  the  whole  thunders  of  the  republic;  but 
the  other  sees  that  within  the  camp  of  Carmagnuola  its  bolts  fall 
harmless,  and  determines  to  effect  by  disguise  and  circumvention 
what  his  more  impetuous  colleague  would  have  attempted  by 
force.  Of  the  female  characters  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  for 
Manzoni  has  intentionally  excluded  them  from  all  share  in  the 
action  of  his  drama.  They  are  introduced  in  the  last  two  scenes 
merely  to  complete  the  picture,  and  to  share  in  a  catastrophe,  in 
the  progress  of  which  they  have  had  no  influence  or  participation. 

The  chief  fault  in  the  character  of  the  dialogue  is,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  poverty  of  incident,  it  is  frequently  diffuse  and 
rhetorical,  instead  of  brief  and  dramatic.  Even  with  all  this  too, 
the  poet  has  been  obliged  to  lengthen  his  second  act  by  a  chorus, 
which,  though  objectionable  on  the  score  of  dramatic  fitness,  is 
undoubtedly,  as  a  lyric  composition,  without  a  rival  in  modern 
Italian  poetry.  This  magnificent  ode  has  already  been  admirably 
translated  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  (No.  47,)  to  which  we  beg 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  But  though  the  speeches 
are  occasionally  somewhat  languid  and  elaborate,  the  play  abounds 
with  passages  of  high  poetical  excellence.  We  can  afford  room 
only  for  a  few  lines. 

The  following  is  Carmagnuola's  reply  to  the  commissary,  who 
had  accused  him  of  rendering  the  victory  vain  by  liberating  his 
prisoners. 

'^ That  Word  I  heard  before — 

I  need  not  hear  it  once  again.     It  comes 
Fretting  mine  ear,  as  would  an  insect's  sting, 
That  still,  though  brushed  away,  comes  buzzing  back 
With  its  importunate  hum. 

The  victory  vain  ! — 
What  when  the  ground  is  heaped  with  dead,  the  rest 
Discouraged  and  dispersed — the  noblest  army — 
With  which  were  it  but  mine,  and  mine  indeed 
And  re-united  now, — this  Italy 
I  could  at  once  o'errun  ;    when  all  their  plans 
Are  scattered  to  the  winds  ;   the  very  thought 
Of  injury  abandoned  ;  four  such  chiefs 
Scarce  even  by  flight  escaping  from  my  hands, 
'Gainst  whom,  but  yesterday,  resistance  seemed 
A  boast ;   the  terror  of  their  names  half  gone ; 
Our  courage  rising  as  our  foe's  declines  ; 
The  choice  of  warfare  ours,  and  ours  the  lands 
Which  they  have  fled  in  terror. — Are  these  nothing  ? 
Fear  ye  these  prisoners  will  return  again 
Unto  the  duke — that  hirelings  will  regard 
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His  service  more  than  yours  ?     Was  it  for  hiui. 

Think  ye,  they  fought  ?     Ah  no — They  combated, 

Because  to  him  that  makes  his  trade  of  war 

A  voice  imperious  from  within  exclaims. 

Combat  and  conquer.     They  are  conquered  now. 

And  liberated  :   they  will  sell  themselves 

(Such  is  the  soldier  now,)  to  him  who  first 

Shall  bid  for  them.     Buy  them — And  they  are  yours." 

When  his  arrest  is  communicated  to  him  by  the  Doge,  and 
he  is  ordered  to  be  dragged  to  the  Secret  Tribunal,  he  addresses 
the  Senate. 

""  A  moment  hear  me.     Ye  have  doomed  my  death, 
I  see  it  well, — but  with  my  death  ye  doom 
Your  own  eternal  infamy.     Beyond 
Their  ancient  bounds  the  lion's  banners  wave 
On  towers,  where  universal  Europe  knows 
That  I  have  planted  them.     Within  your  Venice 
Men  may  be  silent,  but  in  other  lands. 
Where  the  dumb  speechless  terror  of  your  sway 
Comes  not,  and  cannot  come, — there  weighed  and  written 
In  characters  indelible  shall  be 
The  story  of  my  deeds,  and  your  reward. 
Think  of  your  annals,  think  upon  the  future. 
Full  soon  the  day  may  come  when  ye  may  need 
A  warrior's  aid — and  who  will  then  be  yours  ?' 
True,  I  am  in  your  power  3    but  yet  remember 
I  was  not  born  your  subject,  but  among 
A  people,  warlike,  one  in  soul,  long  used 
To  guard  the  glory  of  each  citizen 
As  firmly  as  their  own  ;  it  cannot  be 
This  bloody  deed  should  pass  unpunished  there. 
There  is  some  treachery  here — an  enemy  — 
Your  enemy  and  mine,  hath  stirred  ye  to  it. 
Ye  know  I  am  no  traitor. — Speak  the  word. 
Yet  there  is  time. 

DOGE.^ 

The  time  is  past." 

His  reflections  in  prison  in  the  last  act,  and  his  farewell  to 
Gonzaga  are  strikingly  expressed. 

*'  They  must  have  heard  it  now.     O !  why  at  least 
Do  I  not  die  far  from  them  ?    Terrible 
At  first  would  be  the  tidings ;   but  the  hour. 
The  solemn  hour  of  parting  would  be  past. 
It  is  before  us  now,  and  we  must  drain 
The  cup  together,  drop  by  drop. 
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O  !  plains. 
Wide  spread,  O  !  circling  sun,  O  !  sound  of  arms  1 
O  joy  of  peril !   O  ye  thrilling  trumpets  ! 
Ye  battle  cries,  and  thou  my  steed,  midst  you 
It  had  been  sweet  to  die.~But  to  be  dragged 
Reluctant  thus,  to  meet  my  destiny 
Like  a  chained  felon,  pouring  on  the  way 

His  impotent  complaints  and  prayers  for  pity  ! 

*         *         *         *         * 

Now  then  1  am  content. 
When  to  the  field  thou  dost  return,  salute 
My  brothers  for  me  j  say  to  them,  I  died 
Guiltless  :  thou  wert  the  witness  of  my  deeds, 
And  of  my  inmost  thoughts, — and  know'st  it  well : 
Tell  them  this  sword  of  mine  was  never  stained 
With  treachery.     I  am  myself  betrayed. 
Then  when  the  trumpet's  clang  is  on  the  air. 
And  banners  broad  are  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Think  of  thine  ancient  comrade  :   and  the  day 
Following  the  fight,  when  on  the  bloody  field 
The  priest,  amidst  the  sound  of  mournful  hymns. 
Prays  for  all  dead  with  lifted  hands  to  Heaven, 
Think  of  me  then,  for  I  too  once  had  hoped 
Even  so  to  die " 

We  must  now  .pass  to  the  second  of  Manzoiii's  Tragedies,  the 
Adelchi.  The  subject  of  the  play  is  the  expedition  of  Char- 
lemagne against  Desiderius  and  Adelchis,  the  two  last  national 
kings  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  fall  of  these  unfortunate  princes, 
a  subject  not  deticient  in  historical  interest,  though  somewhat  too 
obscure  and  political  to  be  in  itself  adapted  to  tragedy. 

It  opens  just  as  the  unfortunate  Ermengarda,  the  daughter  of 
Desiderius,  the  sister  of  Adelchis  and  the  repudiated  wife  of 
Charlemagne  has  re-entered  her  native  country,  broken-hearted 
and  hopeless,  to  seek  repose  and  obscurity  in  the  shelter  of  a 
convent.  Adelchis  wishes  to  conduct  her  publicly  from  Pavia  to 
the  court,  but  her  father,  unwilling  to  afford  so  welcome  a  spec- 
tacle to  his  enemies,  directs  Vermont  his  squire  to  meet  her,  and 
conduct  her  unobserved  into  his  presence.  Meantime  he  unfolds 
to  his  son  his  plans  of  revenge: — he  will  conduct  the  orphan  ne- 
phews of  Cbarles,  who  had  been  confided  to  his  care  by  their 
mother  Gerberga,  to  Rome;  he  will  compel  Pope  Adrian  to 
anoint  them  kings,  and  will  lead  them  back  at  the  head  of  a 
Lombard  army  into  their  native  and  rightful  kingdom.  Adelchis 
in  vain  dissuades  him  from  his  plan.  He  fears  not  Charles,  but 
he  starts  at  the  idea  of  irritating  the  Pope.  He  recalls  to  his 
father's  recollection  the  fate    of  his   great  progenitor    Astolfo, 
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twice  defeated  by  Pepin,  in  a  contest  with  Rome;  and  advises  him 
rather  to  yield  to  Adrian  the  provinces  he  claims,  and  direct  his 
attack  against  Charles  alone.     But  his  father  indignantly  replies. 

''  .     .     .     Why  speakest  thou 
Of  Pepin  and  Astolfo  ?     Buried — buried 
Are  both  :  and  other  mortals  reign  around  us. 
And  other  times  are  come,  and  other  swords 
Are  brandished.  ...     If  the  warrior,  who  the  first 
Rushed  to  the  breach,  and  climbed  the  hostile  wall. 
Hath  failed  and  fallen,  must  his  followers  too 
Despair  and  fly  ? — Is  it  my  son  that  speaks 
Thus  doubtingly — my  own,  my  proud  Adelchis, 
He,  whom  as  yet  a  boy  Spoleto  saw 
Sweep  down  upon  her  as  the  youthful  hawk 
Swoops  on  his  prey — amidst  the  storm  of  battle. 
Calm,  careless,  shooting  thi'ough  the  hostile  throng 
As  fearless  as  a  bridegroom  to  the  banquet  r" 

Adelchis  repels  the  charge,  and  the  conversation  is  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  unfortunate  Ermengarda,  pale,  trembling, 
doubtful  of  her  reception,  till  re-assured  by  the  warm  embraces, 
and  affectionate  consolations  of  her  father  and  brother.  **  Our 
thoughts,"  says  Desiderius,  "  shall  be  but  of  revenge." 

Ermengarda. 

''  O  !  father,  this 
My  griefs  ask  not.     Forgetfulness  is  all 
I  seek,  and  willingly  the  world  accords  it 
To  the  unfortunate.     Enough  : — with  me 
Let  my  misfortunes  have  an  end.     I  thought 
To  be  a  pledge  of  peace  and  amity  j 
That  heaven  denied,  but  let  it  not  be  said. 
That  where  I  came,  I  carried  discord  with  me. 
And  sorrow  to  the  hearts  to  whom  I  should 
Have  been  a  source  of  joy. 

Desiderius. 

What !  wouldst  thou  grieve 
To  see  the  traitor  punished? — Couldst  thou  still 
Love  such  as  him  ? 

Ermengarda. 

My  father,  seek  no  more 
To  pry  into  my  bosom.     Nothing,  nothing 
Can  issue  thence  to  give  thee  joy.     Even  I 
Tremble  to  look  into  its  depths.     The  past 
Is  all  to  me  as  nothing  now.     One  favour 
Only  I  ask  of  thee.     Within  this  court, 
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Where  bright  in  hope  I  grew,  and  by  her  side 

That  -was  my  mother, — what  have  I  to  do  ? 

A  garland  for  a  moment  prized,  and  placed 

In  sport  upon  the  forehead,  on  the  morn 

Of  some  light  festival  -, — then  cast  aside 

In  sport,  and  trodden  under  foot  of  man  ! 

Unto  that  home  of  piety  and  peace 

Which  my  beloved  mother  built  of  yore  j 

Prophetic,  as  it  seems  j — there,  where  my  sister 

Already  to  that  spouse  her  faith  hath  plighted 

Who  never  yet  rejected,  let  me  hie. 

To  nuptials  such  as  hers  I  may  no  more 

Aspire,  bound  as  I  am  by  other  ties. 

But  there  at  least  unseen,  unknown,  may  I 

Close  my  career. 

Adelchis. 

Nay  ! — to  the  winds  with  all 
These  sad  presages.     Thou  wilt  live,     Heaven  hath  not 
Thus  placed  the  life  of  earth's  more  lovely  ones 
Within  the  guilty's  power.     It  is  not  theirs 
To  wither  every  hope,  to  rob  the  world 
Of  every  joy " 

The  princess  retires,  and  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  is  an- 
nounced by  Anfrido  the  squire  of  Adelchis.  It  is  the  ambassador 
of  Charlemagne,  and  from  the  brevity  and  haughtiness  of  his 
language  we  dimly  anticipate  the  severe  and  commanding  cha- 
racter of  his  master.  He  demands  at  once  in  the  name  of 
Charles  if  the  Lombard  king  will  resign  the  territories  gifted  by 
Pepin  to  the  Pope.  Desiderius  declines  replying.  The  fiery 
ambassador  interprets  his  silence  as  a  declaration  of  hostility,  and 
intimates  immediate  war  against  Desiderius  and  Adelchis.  The 
Lombard  monarch  can  restrain  himself  no  longer.     He  exclaims: 

"...     Hence — Speed  thee  to  thy  king — 

Strip  off  this  mantle  that  protects  thy  boldness  ;  — 
Draw  forth  thy  sword.     Then  come,  and  see  if  God 
Can  choose  a  traitor  for  his  champion.     Friends, 
Answer  this  man. 

Fedeli.* 

War !  War ! 

Albino. 

And  ye  shall  have  it — 
And  soon — and  here.     The  Angel  of  the  Lord 
That  twice  before  the  steed  of  Pepin  ran, 

*  Fedeli,  the  name  given  in  the  middle  ages  to  those  chiefs  who  had  pledged  their 
faith  to  a  particular  ruler. 
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The  guide  that  never  looks  behind,  ah-eady 
Prepares  him  for  the  battle. 

Desiderius. 

Every  chief 
Unfold  his  banner  5    every  judge  proclaim 
The  cry  of  war,  and  every  host  be  gathered  ; 
Each  man  that  boasts  a  steed,  saddle  him  straight. 
And  speed  him  at  his  monarch's  call.     Our  post 
Is  at  the  passes  of  the  Alps 

With  the  departure  of  the  ambassador  the  scene  closes.  The 
first  act  concludes  with  the  exhibition  of  one  of  those  treacherous 
intrigues  by  which  the  fall  of  Desiderius  is  preparing,  even  within 
his  capital.  Sivart  a  discontented  chief,  in  a  nervous  soliloquy 
announces  his  ambitious  views,  and  the  plans  by  which  he  in- 
tends to  make  the  purposes  of  the  other  conspirators  subservient 
to  his  own.  They  enter,  and  after  some  discussion  it  is  agreed 
that  a  messenger  shall  be  despatched  to  arrange  a  treacherous 
alliance  with  Charlemagne.  Sivart  is  chosen,  and  departs  with 
the  dawn. 

Act  II.  The  armies  of  the  Lombards  and  the  French  are 
in  array  against  each  other,  but  separated  by  the  Alps.  The 
French  are  encamped  in  Val  de  Susa,  inactive,  desponding,  and 
almost  meditating  a  retreat.  It  is  in  vain  that  Pietro,  the  legate 
of  the  Pope,  endeavours  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Charles ;  the  im- 
passable barrier  of  the  Alps  seems  to  render  his  expedition  hope- 
less. But  the  face  of  things  is  suddenly  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger.  It  is  Martin,  the  deacon  of  Ravenna,  tl;ie  envoy  of 
Leo,  who  having  found  his  way  to  the  camp  over  these  apparently 
insuperable  mountains,  now  offers  to  conduct  Charles  and  his 
army  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  He  describes  the  difficulties 
he  had  encountered,  in  a  passage,  which  though  certainly  not 
strictly  dramatic,  abounds  with  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
description.  France  seems  to  fade  away  into  the  distance  in  the 
speech  of  the  shepherd,  and  the  dreary  solitude  of  those  untrod- 
den mountains  is  forced  upon  the  mind,  with  a  power  and  vigour 
of  language  and  versification,  of  which  we  fear  few  traces  will 
be  found  in  our  translation.  Charles  asks  how  he  escaped  de- 
tection in  passing  through  the  hostile  camp.     He  replies  : 

*'  God  blinded  them:  God  guided  jiie.     Unseen 
Of  allj  I  left  the  camp,  again  1  took 
The  path  I  late  had  trodden ;  to  the  right. 
And  to  the  North  declining,  I  forsook 
The  beaten  track,  and  to  a  narrow  vale 
Gloomy  and  deep  plunged  down.     But  as  my  step 
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Moved  oil  and  on,  the  valley  wider  spread 

And  wider  still  around  me.     Wandering  flocks 

And  cottages  I  spied,  and  one  that  seemed 

The  last  of  human  dwellings.     Entering  there, 

I  sought  the  shepherd's  shelter,  and  upon 

His  couch  of  skins  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep. 

At  morn  uprising,  of  my  host  I  asked 

The  way  that  led  to  France,     '  Beyond  these  hills 

Are  other  hills,'  said  he,  '  and  others  still, 

And  far,  far  hence,  is  France.     No  way  leads  thither  ;  — 

A  thousand  mountains  lie  between,  and  all 

Bleak,  barren,  terrible,  untenanted 

Of  aught  save  spirits, — and  by  human  step 

Untrodden.'     *  Many  are  the  ways  of  God, 

Tho'  few  the  ways  of  mortals,'  I  replied, 

*  And  God  hath  sent  me.'     *  God  then  be  thy  guide,' 

Said  he  3   then  from  his  scanty  store  of  loaves 

He  chose  as  many  as  the  wanderer 

Might  bear,  wrapt  them  in  his  rude  scrip,  and  laid  them 

Upon  my  shoulder.     And  I  prayed  that  Heaven 

Would  bless  him  for  the  boon,  and  took  my  way. 

I  reached  the  valley's  mouth.     I  climbed  the  steep. 
And  confident  in  God  I  crossed  it.     Here 
No  track  of  man  appeared,  but  forests  old 
Of  heavy  firs,  rivers  unknown,  and  vales 
Untravelled  ;   silent  all  :     no  sound  was  heard 
Save  of  my  footsteps,  and  from  time  to  time 
'I'he  boiling  of  the  torrent,  or  the  shrill 
And  sudden  falcon's  scream,  the  eagle's  wheel 
Starting  at  morning  from  his  nest,  and  soaring 
In  solemn  circles  round  me,  or  at  noon 
The  frequent  crackle  of  the  pine-tree  tops 
Smote  by  the  sun.     Three  days  I  journeyed  thus; 
Three  nights,  beneath  the  thickets  and  the  caves, 
I  rested.     By  the  sun  my  steps  I  guided, 
I  rose  with  him,  my  eyes  pursued  his  course 
Until  he  sank  into  his  western  home. 
Doubtful  I  travelled  on,  from  vale  to  vale 
Still  crossing  without  end ;  and  when  at  times 
I  reached  some  pathless  peak  that  rose  before  me, 
A  loftier  range  of  hills,  before,  behind. 
High  o'ershadowing  tower' d,  some  snowy-shrouded 
From  top  to  base,  rising  like  pointed  tents 
Pitched  in  the  ground  ;  some  iron-bound,  upreared 
Like  walls  erect  and  insurmountable. 

The  third  day's  sun  was  setting  when  I  spied 
One  loftier  than  the  rest,  whose  side  was  all 
One  green  descent,  whose  summit  forest-crowned. 
Thither  I  turned.     It  was  the  eastern  side 
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Of  that  same  hill,  along  whose  western  slope 

Thy  tents,  O  Sire  !    are  pitched.     Night  overtook  rae 

Upon  its  side.     The  dry  and  slippery  bark 

Of  the  hoar  pines,  that  strewed  the  grass,  I  made 

My  bed,  their  immemorial  tusky  trunks 

My  mossy  pillow.     Gay  and  smiling  hope 

Awoke  me  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  full 

Of  renovated  strength  1  climbed  the  hill. 

Scarce  had  1  reached  the  summit,  w^hen  a  hum. 

As  from  a  distance,  smote  upon  mine  ear. 

Deep  and  unceasing.     All  at  once  I  paused 

And  listened,  motionless.     'Twas  not  the  rush 

Of  broken  mountain  torrents,  nor  the  wind 

Sweeping  the  forest  and  with  piping  breath 

Wandering  among  the  branches  5  'twas  indeed 

The  noise  of  living  things,  the  mingled  murmur 

Of  converse,  and  of  labour,  and  of  footsteps 

Echoing  afar  the  muster  and  the  motion 

Of  countless  multitudes.     My  heart  beat  high. 

My  step  grew  quicker.     By  yon  pointed  peak 

That  seems  with  sharpen'd  edge  to  cleave  the  sky. 

When  view'd  from  hence,  an  ample  plain  extends 

Whose  grass  is  yet  untrodden.     Thence  I  took 

The  nearest  path — with  every  step  the  sound 

Came  nearer  still — I  seemed  to  swallow  up 

The  road — I  gained  the  bank — I  shot  my  glance 

Down  to  the  valley — and  I  saw,  I  saw 

The  tents  of  Israel — the  long-sought  pavilions 

Of  Jacob  ;   prostrate  on  the  ground  I  fell, 

T  thanked  my  God,  I  blessed  them  and  descended." 

The  prospect  of  success  awakens  Charles  from  his  lethargy-. 
His  star  which  for  a  time  was  clouded,  is  clear  again.  The 
warning  voice  which  had  seemed  to  drive  him  back  from  the 
country  of  Emiengarda  is  found  to  be  but  a  lying  oracle,  and 
visions  of  battle  and  victory  succeed  to  those  of  despondency  and 
defeat.  Orders  are  given  that  a  body  under  the  command  of 
Echard,  and  guided  by  Martin,  shall  instantly  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps,  and  Charles,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  con- 
gratulates them  on  the  prospect  of  immediate  action. 

'^     .     .     ,     No  more  of  warfare  from  afar. 
From  ramparts  and  from  walls,  of  arrows  launched 
From  distant  engines,  where  the  marksman  smiles 
Unpunished  in  his  hold,  or  from  his  covert 
Shoots  down  on  us  ;  but  banners  broadly  spread. 
Steed  meeting  steed,  troops  ranked  in  open  field. 
And  breasts  but  by  a  lance's  length  divided  ! 
Say  to  my  soldiers  this. — Tell  them  ye  saw 
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Your  king  as  confident  as  when  he  prophecied 
A^ictoiy  in  Eresburg — Bid  them  prepare 
For  battle  ;    of  return  we  speak  no  more 
Till  after  victory,  and  when  the  booty 
Falls  to  be  shared. 

But  three  days  more,  and  then 
For  battle  and  for  conquest,  and  repose 
Within  yon  lovely  Italy,  amidst 
Fields  waving  thick  with  grain,  and  gardens  laden 
With  fruits  our  fathers  never  knew,  among 
Hoar  halls  and  antique  temples,  in  the  land 
Of  song,  the  favoured  country  of  the  sun. 
That  holds  the  lords  of  earth  within  its  bosom, 
God's  martyrs  in  its  sacred  cemeteries ; 
There,  where  the  holy  pontiff  lifts  his  hands 
On  high  to  bless  our  banners,  where  our  foes 
Few,  feeble,  and  divided,  half  are  mine  3  — 
Twice  trodden  under  foot  by  my  great  sire 
And  melting  even  as  snows  before  the  sun." 

Act  III.  opens  in  the  camp  of  the  Lombards.  Ignorant  of  the 
approaching  appearance  of  the  French,  Adelchis  is  regretting  to 
his  faithful  follower,  Anfrido,  the  probability  that  Charlemagne, 
despairing  of  efifecting  a  passage  over  the  Alps,  will  retreat  un- 
punished, and  that  his  father  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  an 
enemy  from  without,  w ill  resume  his  designs  against  the  Pontiff. 
He  deplores  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  war  directed  against 
the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  and  bearing  ruin  and  devastation  into 
the  midst  of  scenes  hallowed  by  the  recollections  of  antiquity,  and 
by  the  influences  of  the  Christian  faith.  His  anticipations  are 
realized.  Desiderius  enters,  and  while  he  congratulates  his  son 
on  the  retreat  of  the  French,  announces  his  intention  of  imme- 
diately resuming  his  enterprise  against  Rome;  and  Adelchis,  while 
he  intimates  his  reluctance,  yields  to  the  wishes  of  his  father.  But 
the  interview  is  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  fugi- 
tive Lombards,  who  announce  the  arrival  of  the  French.  All  is 
confusion  and  terror.  Adelchis  flies  out  with  a  few  followers  to 
meet  the  coming  foe ;  Desiderius,  in  vain  attempting  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  is  borne  out  in  the  tumult.  The  scene  changes  to  the 
deserted  camp  of  the  Lombards,  at  the  foot  of  the  passes.  Charles, 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  blesses  God  for  his  victory,  and  receives 
the  homage  of  the  treacherous  Sivart  and  the  discontented  chiefs. 
He  creates  Sivart  Count  of  Susa,  and  promises  to  reward  the 
services  of  his  *'  brave"  assistants.  But  even  while  he  thus  avails 
himself  of  their  treachery,  he  regrets  the  necessity  under  which 
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he  is  placed,  of  flattering  their  villainy.     Turning  to  Roland,  he 
says, 

'' Orlando,  did  I  call 

These  Lombards  brave  ? 

Orlando. 
Too  surely. 

Charles. 

Ah  !  my  tongue 
Erred  when  it  uttered  it.     That  word  should  be 
For  mine  own  French  reserved.     Let  all  that  heard 
Forget  that  praise  like  that  was  ever  spoken." 

And  his  admiration  of  true  courage  and  constancy  is  still  farther 
evinced  in  the  animated  eulogium  he  pronounces  over  the  dying 
Anfrido,  who,  faithful  to  his  master  even  in  death,  is  brought  into 
the  presence  of  Charles  a  captive  and  expiring. 

*' Thou  cariy'st  with  thee 

A  king's  esteem  unto  thy  grave.     It  is 

The  king  of  France  that  presses  thus  thy  hand. 

In  pledge  of  honour  and  of  amity. 

Brave  heart !   within  the  country  of  the  brave 

Thy  name  shall  live ;  the  dames  of  France  shall  hear 

Thy  prowess  from  our  lips,  and  speak  of  thee 

With  reverence  and  pity.  .     .  ." 

The  scene  again  changes  to  a  solitary  wood,  the  retreat  of  the 
unfortunate  Desiderius,  and  a  few  of  his  fugitive  followers.  The 
first  words  he  utters  are  at  once  characteristic  and  touching. 

"  Ah  me  !  Vermondo, — the  old  king  is  weary, 
And  weary,  too,  with  flying." 

He  inveighs  against  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  curses  the  day  when  his  progenitor,  Alboin, 

''  .  .  .  From  the  mountain  top 
Looked  on  those  plains,  and  cried,  '  This  land  is  mine ! '  " 

He  is  joined  by  Adelchis  and  a  few  of  his  companions.  The 
fate  of  the  war  is  now  inevitable,  but  Adelchis  determines  that 
victory  shall  be  dearly  purchased.  He  advises  his  father  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Pavia,  while  he  himself  defends  Verona.  The  act 
concludes  with  an  animated  lyrical  chorus,  supposed  to  be  sung 
by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  pointing  out  to  the  credu- 
lous who  had  promoted  the  success  of  Charles,  that  they  had 
only  exchanged  one  master  for  another  more  imperious. 

Act  IV.  The  storm  of  war  is  hushed  for  a  time.     We  are 
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transported  to  the  sequestered  shades  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Sal- 
vador, in  Brescia,  to  witness  the  peaceful  death  of  Ermengarda. 
She  enters  supported  by  two  of  her  domestics,  and  attended  by 
her  sister  Ansberga. 

Ermengarda. 
'-'  Lay  me  beneath  this  linden. 

(She  seats  herself.) 

O !  how  sweet 
This  April  ray  !   how  lovingly  it  lies 
Upon  the  biulding  leaves  1     Ah!   now  I  know 
Why  they,  who  full  of  years  feel  life  flit  by. 
So  love  to  look  upon  the  sun. 

(To  the  damsels,) 
To  you. 
Thanks,  gentle  maidens,  whose  kind  aid  enables 
My  worn  and  feeble  frame  to  gratify 
My  sick  heart's  longing — here  again  to  drink 
'I'he  air  I  drew  in  youth,  the  air  of  Mellaj 
To  sit  beneath  my  native  heaven,  and  look 
My  last  upon  the  loveliness  around  me. 
Sweet  sister — consecrated  bride  of  heaven. 
Pious  Ansberga ! — 

(She  extends  her  hand  to  her.      The  damsels  retire. 
Ansberga  sits  down  beside  her.) 

All  is  nearly  over. 
Thy  cares — my  sorrows.     O !  with  tempered  measure 
Heaven  deals  its  trials  out.     I  feel  a  peace, 
A  weary  peace,  the  herald  of  the  tomb  ; 
My  youth,  o'ermastered  by  disease,  contends  not 
'Gainst  heaven's  appointed  time,  but  gently,  even 
Beyond  my  hopes,  from  this  its  earthly  prison^ 
My  soul,  long  steeped  in  sorrow,  steals  away. — 
One  latest  boon  I  ask  of  thee.     Receive 
The  solemn  words  and  wishes  of  the  dying. 
Preserve  them  in  thy  heart  and  give  them  back 
Pure  to  those  hearts  I  leave  on  earth  behind  me. 
O  be  not  grieved,  thou  loved  one  5 — look  not  on  me 
Thus  piteously.     Heaven  deals  with  me  in  mercy. 
Is  it  not  so  ?     What — would'st  thou  have  me  live 
Till  Brescia  be  assailed — till  such  a  foe 

Draw^  near,  and  would'st  thou  wish  that  heaven  should  leave  me 
To  penance  so  ineffable  as  this  ?" 

Ansberga  endeavours  to  console  her  with  the  prospect  that  all 
is  not  yet  lost,  that  Verona  and  Pavia  still  hold  out,  and  that  even 
if  they  should  fall,  a  desperate  conflict  might  still  be  maintained. 
Ermengarda  replies — 
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"  .     .     .     /  shall  not  see  it.     Far  removed 
Shall  I  be  then  from  earthly  fear  or  love, — 
From  earthly  trouble  ! — I  shall  pray  for  them. 
My  honoured  father  and  my  loved  Adelchis, 
For  thee,  for  all  who  suflfer,  and  for  all 
Who  make  them  suffer.     Listen  then,  Ansberga, 
To  this  my  last  injunction.     To  my  father 
And  to  my  brother,  when  thou  see'st  them,  say, 
That  on  the  brink  of  life,  even  in  the  moment 
When  all  things  are  forgotten,  sweet  and  grateful 
Dwelt  in  my  heart  the  memory  of  the  day 
When,  kind  and  coiuteous,  to  the  trembling  one 
They  stretched  a  strong  and  saving  arm,  nor  shamed 
To  greet  and  succour  the  dishonoured  :    say, 
That,  warm  and  ceaseless,  to  the  throne  of  God 
My  prayer  hath  ever  risen  for  their  success. 
And  if  He  heard  it  not,  most  sure  some  deep 
And  pious  cause  prevented  : — say  I  blessed  them 
Even  when  dying.     Then,  riiy  sister — Oh, 
Deny  me  not — seek  out  some  faithful  servant. 
Who  to  the  fearful  and  relentless  foe 
Of  Lombardy  will  venture  to  draw  near. . . 

Ansberga. 
Charles  !  . . . 

Ermp:ngarda. 

%  Thou  hast  said  it.     Say  to  him,  in  peace 

With  all  does  Ermengarda  die.     She  leaves 
No  object  of  dislike  on  earth,  but  hopes. 
And  prays  to  heaven,  that  for  her  sufferings  here 
It  may  exact  no  sad  account  from  him. 
For  she  receives  them  as  from  God's  own  hand. 
Say  to  him  thus,  and  ...  if  to  his  proud  ear 
Not  too  displeasing  such  a  word  may  seem. 
Tell  him  ...  I  pardon  him  . . .  Wilt  thou  ? 

Ansberga. 

So  surely 
May  heaven  receive  my  latest  words,  as  thine 
Shall  still  be  sacred  to  me. 

Ermengarda. 

One  request. 
Dear  friend,  and  I  have  done  .  .  .  This  earthly  frame 
On  which,  while  living,  thou  hast  lavished  oft 
Thy  tender  cares,  O  let  it  not  displease  thee 
To  tend,  when  dead,  and  lay  it  in  the  tomb. 
This  ring  thou  see'st  on  my  left  hand — let  that 
Go  with  me  to  the  grave,  for  it  was  given  me, 
Beside  the  altar,  before  God.     And  modest 
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Let  mine  urn  be.     Dust  we  are  all,  and  I — 

Of  what  have  I  to  boast  ?     Yet  let  it  bear 

The  ensigns  of  a  queen  :   a  sacred  bond 

Made  me  a  queen,  and  what  God  gave,  thou  know'st, 

]\Ian  cannot  take  away.     So  let  my  death, 

Even  as  my  life,  attest  it, 

Ansberga. 

Oh  !   far  hence 
With  all  these  sad  remembrances.     Complete 
The  sacrifice :   in  this  retreat,  to  which 
The  hand  of  heaven  thy  pilgrim  step  hath  guided. 
Become  a  denizen.     Let  it  be  the  house 
Of  thy  repose.     Put  on  the  sacred  garb. 
And  with  the  garb  the  spirit,  and  forget 
Earth  and  its  cares. 

Ermengarda. 
What  would'st  thou  have  me  do? 
Shall  I  then  lie  to  God  ?     Think  that  I  go 
A  bride  before  him — true,  a  stainless  bride, 
But  yet  a  mortal's  bride  !     Oh,  happy  ye. 
Oh,  happy  all,  who  to  the  King  of  Kings 
Yield  up  a  heart  by  worldly  memories 
Yet  unpolluted,  who  have  drawn  the  veil 
Over  their  eyes,  before  they  fixed  them  on 
The  face  of  man  !   .  .  .  Alas  !  not  such  am  T. 

Ansberga. 
O,  would  thou  hadst ! 

Ermengarda. 

O,  would  I  had !    But  ah, 
The  road  that  heaven  hath  marked  us,  we  must  tread, 
Whate'er  it  be,  and  travel  to  the  end. 
— And  what  if,  when  he  hears  that  I  am  dead. 
Some  lingering  thought  of  penitence  and  pity 
Should  yet  assail  his  heart;  if  as  a  late 
But  sweet  amends,  he  yet  should  claim  these  cold 
Remains  as  his,  due  to  the  royal  tomb,  .     . 
The  dead,  Ansberga,  oft — the  silent  dead — 
Are  mightier  than  the  living.     .     .     . 

Ansberga. 
Ah  !  no,  he  will  not. 

Ermengarda. 
And  would'st  thou,  Ansberga, 
Set  boimds  unto  His  mercy,  who  delights 
To  touch  the  guilty  heart,  and  make  the  hand 
That  perpetrates  the  crime  repair  the  wrong  ? 

VOL.  I.    NO.  I.  M 
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Ansberga. 

Noj  hapless  one,  he  will  not — for  he  cannot." 

*         *         *         *         -jt         * 

Ansberga  then  reveals  the  news  that  Charles  was  now  united 
to  her  rival  Ildegarde.  The  unhappy  princess,  weighed  down 
with  sickness  and  overpowered  by  this  final  calamity,  swoons,  and 
awakes  in  a  frightful  delirium.  She  sees,  in  imagination,  her  hus- 
band smiling  upon  his  new  bride,  herself  despised,  rejected,  and 
driven  from  his  presence,  while  the  insult  is  aggravated  by  the 
remembrance  of  her  early  happiness.  At  times  she  endeavours  ^ 
to  believe  the  whole  to  be  a  delusion.  Wr 

"  What  if  it  were  a  dream,  that  with  the  morning 
Should  vanish  into  air,  and  I  should  wake, 
Weary  and  faint  with  weeping,  and  my  Charles 
Should  ask  me  why  I  wept,  and  smilingly 
Reprove  me  for  my  little  faith  \" 

(Sinks  down  again.) 

In  this  state  she  is  carried  to  her  chamber,  which  she  is  destined 
never  more  to  leave.  The  voices  of  the  sisters  of  the  convent  are 
soon  afterwards  heard  chaunting  a  melancholy  chorus  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  dead. 

The  remainder  of  the  fourth  act  is  occupied  with  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  new  scene  of  treachery.  Within  the  walls  of  Pavia,  to 
which  the  unfortunate  Desiderius  had  retired,  an  alliance  is  framed 
between  Sivart,  the  newly-created  Count  of  Susa,  and  Guntis, 
one  of  its  defenders,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  town  shall, 
next  day,  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Charles. 

Act  V.  Pavia  is  in  the  hands  of  Charles.  Brescia  has  fallen. 
Desiderius  is  a  prisoner.  The  inhabitants  of  Verona  are  pressing 
Adelchis  to  surrender  to  the  besiegers :  Adelchis,  in  a  scene  of 
great  eloquence  and  beauty,  deliberates  as  to  his  conduct.  Shall 
he  expose  the  lives  of  his  faithful  followers  in  a  last  and  desperate 
attack  upon  the  enemy?  Shall  he  at  once  escape  the  wretched- 
ness of  defeat  and  captivity  by  suicide,  or  accept  the  asylum  offered 
him  by  the  Emperor  of  Greece?  He  determines  on  the  last,  and 
rejects  the  temptation  to  escape  from  his  misfortunes  by  antici- 
pating his  fate.  Religion,  and  the  conviction  that  "  it  is  nobler 
in  the  mind  to  suffer,"  than  to  fly  from  suffering,  are  the  motives  * 
which  with  him  "  make  calamity  of  so  long  life ;"  and  he  intimates  | 
to  his  followers  his  resolution  to  seek  shelter  on  other  shores. 
Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  in  his  camp  beneath  the  walls  of  Verona, 
summons  the  town.  The  captive  Desiderius  requests  an  inter- 
view with  him.  The  spirit  of  the  old  man  is  broken,  and  when 
the  victor  and  vanquished  meet,  he  humbly  entreats  that  the  ven- 
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geance  of  Charles  ma)  terminate  witia/w,  who  alone  had  planned 
the  fatal  expedition  against  the  Pope.  But  Charles  intent  only 
on  improving  his  success,  and  conscious  that  while  Adelchis  sur- 
vives, his  empire  in  Lombardy  is  precarious,  coldly  and  rudely 
rejects  his  prayer,  till  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  fallen  monarch 
revives  and  bursts  forth  in  reproaches. 

Charles. 
"  What  is  thy  grief  to  irie  ?     What  grieves  thee  is 
To  me  a  source  of  joy.     Nor  can  I  pity 
The  destiny  I  would  not  change.     Such  is 
The  fate  of  mortals  here.     When  rivals  meet. 
One  conquers,  one  must  fall.     Live  on.     No  boon 
Save  this  hath  Charles  for  thee. 

Desiderius. 

King  of  my  kingdom ! 
And  persecutor  of  my  blood,  what  boon 
Life  can  be  to  the  wretched,  well  know'st  thou. 
Think'st  thou  that  I,  thus  vanquished,  in  the  dust 
Could  not  with  one  wild  desperate  flood  of  joy 
Refresh  my  soul  even  now,  and  with  the  venom 
That  swells  within  my  heart  empoison  thine ; 
Shoot  words  into  thy  soul,  whose  sting  should  eat 
Into  thy  memory,  and  thus  die  at  last  '* 

Not  unavenged  ?   .  .  .    But  I  adore  in  thee 
Heaven's  vengeance,  and  before  the  man  to  whom 
Heaven  bowed  me  down  I  bend.  .    ,   I  come  to  thee 
To  plead,  and  thou  wilt  hear." 

He  pleads  in  vain.  Stern  and  unrelenting,  Charles  reproaches 
him  with  the  protection  given  to  his  nephews,  his  design  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  kingdom,  in  which  Adelchis  was  implicated  with 
him,  and  his  attempt  to  stir  up  the  Pope  against  him:  and  tells 
him  to  drain  in  silence  the  bitter  cup  he  had  prepared  for  others. 
But  the  prayers  of  Desiderius  are  needless,  and  the  clemency  of 
Charles  would  now  be  unavailing,  for  a  messenger  enters  to  an- 
nounce  that  Verona  has  surrendered,  and  that  Adelchis  is  mortally 
wounded.  He  is  soon  after  brought  into  the  tent  of  Charles, 
beside  his  aged  and  captive  father,  to  die  in  his  arms. 

He  thus  replies  to  the  lamentations  which  the  bereaved  father 
utters  as  he  leans  over  him. 

'',...     Cease  this  wail, 

O  father,  cease,  T  pray  thee.     Was  not  this 
The  time  to  die  ?  But  thou,  that  must  live  on 
In  sorrow  and  captivity,  give  ear. 
Life  is  a  mighty  mystery,  my  father. 
The  hour  of  death  alone  can  give  the  key. 

M  2 
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Weep  not  this  kingdom's  loss  j  when  thou  shalt  be 
Such  as  thy  son  is  now, — brightest  of  all. 
Those  years  will  rise  upon  thy  memory 
In  which  thou  wert  no  king ;  in  which  no  tear 
Stands  registered  against  thee ;  and  thy  name 
Clogged  with  no  wretches'  curse  uprose  to  heaven. 
Joy  rather  thou  art  king  no  more.     Rejoice 
Thy  toils  are  ended.     Royalty  hath  room 
For  few  but  those  of  sorrow  -,  nought  is  left  it 
But  to  endure  or  suffer  wrong.     A  wild 
And  savage  force,  beneath  the  name  of  right. 
Enchains  the  world ;  with  hand  incarnadined 
Our  ancestors  first  sowed  the  evil  seed. 
Our  fathers  bathed  it  with  their  blood,  and  now 
Earth  holds  no  other  harvest.     Ah,  to  reign 
Over  the  guilty  is  no  joyful  task : — 
This  thou  hast  proved — but  were  it  even  so, 
Yet  is  not  this  the  end  ?  This  happy  conqueror. 
Whose  throne  is  by  my  death  made  fast,  on  whom 
All  smile,  whom  all  applaud  and  bend  before. 
He  too  must  be  as  I.     .     .     ." 

He  entreats  Charles  to  show  kindness  to  the  dethroned  monarch, 
and  yielding  to  a  tardy  emotion  of  pity,  the  victor  promises  that 
the  request  shall  be  granted.  Adelchis  thanks  him  for  the  favour, 
and  expires. 

We  have  been  anxious  that  our  readers  should,  by  these  libe- 
ral extracts,  be  enabled  to  form  their  opinion  of  this  tragedy, 
rather  from  their  own  impressions,  on  the  perusal  of  these  pas- 
sages, than  from  any  observations  of  ours.  The  high  poetical 
merits  of  the  play,  we  trust,  have  not  been  entirely  overclouded 
even  in  our  rude  and  literal  version ;  and  though  our  analysis  of 
the  plot  has  necessarily  been  brief,  enough  we  hope  has  been  said 
to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  its  general  beauties  and  de- 
fects. Like  the  Carmagnuola  it  has  the  advantage  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  like  it,  it  is  exposed  to  the  objection  of  poverty  of 
incident  and  a  political  interest.  - 

In  some  particulars,  indeed,  the  plot  is  more  objectionable 
even  than  that  of  Carmagnuola.  The  story  is  one  so  remote  and 
obscure,  and  the  characters  of  the  drama,  with  the  exception  of 
Charlemagne,  so  completely  mere  historical  names,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  possess  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  subject  wholly  ficti- 
tious, in  which  the  poet  must  himself  create  the  interest  that  at- 
taches to  his  characters,  without  those  facilities  which  a  fictitious 
subject  would  have  afforded  in  the  construction  of  incident  and 
the  modification  of  character.  It  is  one  that  outrages  every  idea 
of  poetical  justice,  and  leaves  on  the  mind  nothing  but  a  senti- 
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ment  of  regret  and  disappointment  at  the  triumph  of  force,  trea- 
chery, and  worldly  policy,  over  valour,  justice,  and  truth.  '  It  is 
impossible  to  disguise,  even  in  history,  the  injustice  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Charles ;  and  here  its  character  is  aggravated  by  the 
poetical  colouring  with  which  the  poet  has  invested  the  prince 
vyho  is  the  victim  of  that  invasion.  The  religious  motive  of  as- 
sisting the  pope  is  at  once  seen  to  be  a  mere  pretext,  to  cover 
Charles's  views  of  ambition  and  revenge.  How  then,  we  would 
ask,  are  the  passions,  to  use  the  language  of  Aristotle,  to  be 
"  purged  by  pity  and  terror,"  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  pic- 
ture ?  What  idea  of  an  overruling  providence  is  impressed  upon 
the  mind  by  such  a  progress  and  such  a  catastrophe :  by  the  suc- 
cess of  a  usurper  who  persecutes  his  nephews,  who  banishes  his 
gentle  and  affectionate  wife,  who  invades,  almost  without  a  pre- 
text, the  territories  of  his  injured  father-in-law;  by  the  death  of 
this  unfortunate  princess,  and  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  her  house; 
by  the  exhibition  of  vice  and  treachery  triumphant  throughout, 
virtue  and  honour  trampled  on  and  expiring? 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  plot  to  counter- 
balance the  unsatisfactory  impression  produced  by  its  close.  The 
real  interest  of  the  piece  terminates  with  the  third  act.  The  fate 
of  Lombardy  is  sealed  by  the  passage  of  the  Alps  and  the  sur- 
prise of  the  camp  :  from  that  moment  our  anxiety  is  at  an  end ; 
for  the  catastrophe  is  seen  to  be  inevitable.  We  move*through 
the  two  last  acts,  as  through  a  long  avenue  of  cypresses  termi- 
nating with  a  tomb.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  tranquillity  pro- 
duced by  the  cessation  of  suspense,  could  render  tolerable  the  long 
scene  which  represents  the  death  of  Ermengarda.  It  is  in  itself 
exquisitely  beautiful,  but  the  whole  character  of  Ermengarda  is 
connected  with  the  action  by  such  slender  ties,  that  the  suspension 
of  the  main  action  for  such  a  period  would  in  other  circum- 
stances be  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  piece.  Yet,  as  it  is,  we 
linger  with  interest  over  the  pathetic  beauties  of  this  scene  and 
of  the  chorus  that  follows,  and  turn  with  reluctance  to  the  new 
scenes  of  treachery  by  which  it  is  replaced.  We  should  have 
expected,  too,  that  Manzoni,  who  has  very  successfully  exposed 
the  absurdities  of  the  (miscalled)  French  historical  plays,  would, 
consistently  with  his  own  principles,  have  avoided  a  subject  which, 
in  order  to  preserve  unity  of  interest,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
pervert  historical  fact.  Adelchis  was  not  killed  under  the  walls 
of  Verona,  as  represented  in  the  play.  He  took  refuge  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  only  several  years  afterwards  landed  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  Greek  force,  and  fell  in  battle  against  the  French. 
But  the  object  of  Manzoni  was  to  represent  the  fall  of  the  Lom- 
bard dynasty,  and  that  could  only  be  done,  dramtitically,  by  bring 
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ing  together  the  victor  and  the  vanquished,  and  reducing  to  the 
same  moment  of  time  the  surrender  of  the  last  strong-hold  of  the 
Lombard  princes,  the  death  of  the  son,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
father. 

But  the  main  defect  of  the  subject  is  that,  from  the  coldly  po- 
litical nature  of  the  interest,  the  poet,  in  attempting  to  engage  our 
sympathies,  has  been  led  to  pervert  the  truth  of  character  as  well 
as  of  facts.  That  he  conceives  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
the  character  of  Adelchis  to  be  necessary  and  unavoidable,  we 
take  for  granted,  from  the  candid  avowal  he  makes  of  his  own 
sense  of  its  defects. 

*'  Tutto  il  carattere,"  says  he,  "  e  inventato  di  pianta,  e  intniso  fra  i 
caratteri  storici,  con  una  infelicita,  che  dal  piii  difficile  e  dal  piu  malevolo 
lettore  non  sark  certo  cosi  vivamente  sentita,  come  lo  e  dall'  autore." 

The  candour  of  this  confession  exceeds  even  the  occasional 
critiques  of  Alfieri  on  his  own  tragedies ;  but,  of  a  truth,  the  au- 
thor has  only  anticipated  a  remark  which  must  have  forced  itself 
on  the  notice  of  every  reader.  He  has,  in  fact,  fallen  into  the 
same  error  with  Ricci  in  his  Italiade ;  he  has  made  his  hero  a 
pure  and  perfect  abstraction,  who  never  could  have  existed  in 
such  a  period,  and  whose  existence  under  any  state  of  civilisation 
is  problematical.  Every  objection  that  has  been  urged  against 
Schiller's  ideal  creation  of  Posa,  applies  with  tenfold  force  to 
that  of  A'delchis.     Posa  is  indeed  a  man  of  other  ages: — 

"     .     .     .     .     Das  jahrhundert 

1st  seinem  ideal  nicht  reif.     Er  lebt 

Ein  burger  derer,  welche  kommen  werden."* 

But  Posa  is  an  enthusiastic  dreamer ;  while  Adelchis,  though  re- 
presented as  embodying  every  moral  and  religious  virtue,  and 
blending  the  high  feelings  of  the  warrior  with  the  devotional  hu- 
mility of  the  cloister,  is  misled  by  no  visions  of  human  perfecti- 
bility. Hence,  while  the  schwdrmerey  of  Posa  produces  upon 
the  reader  something  of  that  effect  which  it  is  represented  as  exer- 
cising upon  the  gloomy  Philip, — the  ideal  perfections  of  Adelchis, 
— the  combination  of  cool  judgment  with  the  warmest  feelings, 
and  the  most  refined  views, — constantly  stand  out  from  the  war- 
like and  rugged  masses  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  with  a 
startling,  unnatural,  and  frigid  effect. 

In  his  portrait  of  Charles,  the  author  cannot  be  accused  of 
any  departure  from  historical  truth ;  for  his  views,  as  to  his  cha- 
racter, are  supported  by  an  array  of  authorities  which  it  would 

* For  his  ideal 

The  century  is  yet  unripe.     He  lives 
A  citizen  of  those  that  are  to  come. 

Don  Carlos.  Act  III. 
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be  dangerous  to  call  in  question.  But  paradoxical  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, we  think  that  in  dramatic  composition  there  is  a  truth  su- 
perior even  to  that  of  history,  which  in  this  instance  has  been 
violated.  There  are  certain  personages,  who,  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, have  acquired  an  established  poetical  character,  very 
different  perhaps  from  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  more 
accurate  pages  of  the  historian,  but  whose  hereditary  and  immemo- 
rial attributes  once  conferred  ought  to  be  inviolable  by  the  poet. 
Such  is  that  of  Charlemagne,  whose  poetical  character  early  ac- 
quired colour  and  body  in  the  romantic  ballads  of  Spain  and  the 
Italian  epics.  The  Charlemagne  of  poetry — the  Carlomagno  of 
Pulci,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto,  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  brave,  hasty,  warm-tempered  monarch,  generous  and 
unthinking,  surrounded  by  his  paladins,  the  foremost  in  the  battle, 
the  tournament  and  the  dance.  In  the  play  of  Manzoni,  he  is 
draivn  as  a  cold,  calculating,  and  seltish  being,  not  absolutely  in- 
sensible to  the  splendour  of  virtue  or  of  bravery,  not  wholly  inac- 
cessible to  pity  ;  but  steadily  pursuing  his  own  schemes  of  ambition 
and  revenge,  trampling  on  the  feelings  of  others  without  remorse 
when  they  interfere  with  his  plans,  and  disguising  the  native  ran- 
cour of  his  heart  under  the  veil  of  a  hypocritical  devotion.  The 
contrast  is  felt  to  be  too  absolute,  and,  like  the  theatrical  visionary 
of  Argos,  we  regret  the  dissipation  of  an  illusion  so  much  more 
agreeable  than  the  reality.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  Manzoni  to 
say,  that  even  with  all  these  prepossessions  to  contend  against, 
his  Charles  is  a  striking  character.  We  feel  that  he  is  a  man  of 
a  lofty  and  commanding  mind,  whose  principles  of  action  we 
may  disapprove,  but  who  maintains  our  respect  by  his  sustained 
confidence  in  himself,  and  whose  movements  arrest  our  curiosity 
and  attention.  "  Oderunt  dum  metuant,"  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  on  which  the  character  has  been  framed,  and  if  so, 
the  author  has  certainly  been  successful. 

Ermengarda  is  a  beautiful  creation,  and  would  have  been  by 
far  the  most  interesting  personage  of  the  piece,  had  her  misfor- 
tunes been  more  intimately  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
tragedy.  As  it  is,  she  is  the  only  one  for  whom  our  sympathies 
are  strongly  awakened.  The  virtues  which  appear  overcharged 
in  her  brother,  are  in  her  natural,  feminine,  and  affecting ;  and 
the  scene  of  her  death,  though  suggesting  in  its  general  character 
that  of  Catherine  in  Henry  VIII.  is  written  with  a  tenderness 
and  feeling,  that  convince  us  that  it  is  in  the  gentler  parts  of  tra- 
gedy that  Manzoni's  peculiar  excellence  lies. 

Desiderius  is  also  a  striking  portrait  of  the  rude  and  unculti- 
vated chief  of  the  middle  ages,  ambitious,  passionate,  brave,  and 
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haughty,  warmly  attached  to  his  family,  and  animated  by  a  just 
and  irrepressible  indignation  against  the  oppressor  of  his  country 
and  his  race.  The  beings  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  are  also* 
contrasted  with  skill.  The  treachery  of  Sivart  and  Guntis  is  op- 
posed to  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  Anfrido ;  who  is  the  beau-ideal 
(though,  as  M.  Fauriel  remarks  in  his  preface,  somewhat  too 
philosophic  and  speculative)  of  chivalrous  honour  and  bravery. 

The  moral  and  political  character  of  the  three  nations  that  are 
interested  in  the  catastrophe  are  also,  as  Fauriel  remarks,  skil- 
fully and  dramatically  indicated.  The  Italians,  mere  witnesses 
of  the  impending  struggle  on  which  their  destiny  is  to  depend, 
never  appear  at  all;  and  their  silence,  their  inaction,  their  exclu- 
sion from  all  participation  in  the  plans  of  the  contending  parties, 
develope  more  strongly  than  words  their  dependence  and  debase- 
ment. The  French  form  a  striking  and  compact  mass,  concen- 
trated under  one  head,  to  whom  they  are  devoted  by  terror  or  af- 
fection, or  the  desire  of  plunder,  acting  as  one  being,  agitated  by 
no  dissensions,  exhibiting  no  division  of  private  interests  or  indi- 
vidual passions.  The  Lombards  again  are  divided  by  faction 
and  ambitious  views.  No  overawinsc  and  commanding;  character 
like  Charlemagne  is  there, 

"  To  bind  the  many  national  horde  in  onej" 
but  a  chaos  of  private  jealousies  and  contending  interests  reigns 
throughout,  and  paralyses  their   exertions    against  the   common 
enemy. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Manzoni,  of  whose  dramatic 
powers  we  think  higljly,  and  to  whom  we  have  devoted  a  space 
corresponding  to  the  importance  we  attach  to  his  labours.  We 
have  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  may  yet  give  to  Italy  a  drama 
far  surpassing  either  the  Carmagnuola  or  the  Adelchis.  Let 
him  only  select  subjects  admitting  a  warmer  and  more  varied  inte- 
rest, let  him  grapple  more  firmly  with  those  conflicts  of  passion, 
which  he  has  hitherto  evaded  with  a  prudence  that  seems  to  border 
on  cowardice,  and  we  anticipate  his  complete  success.  We  had 
intended  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  other  poems 
which  are  added  to  the  tragedies,  but  these  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  advert  to  in  a  future  article  on  the  Modern  Lyric  Poetry  of 
Italy.  In  the  meantime  we  can  make  room  only  for  a  few  stanzas 
from  a  noble  ode  on  the  fifth  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Buonaparte.  We  are  quite  conscious  of  the  defects  of  our 
translation,  and  can  only  plead  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and 
the  example  of  Goethe,  who  has  scarcely  been  more  fortunate 
in  the  translation  of  this  ode,  which  he  has  given  in  his  "  Kunst 
und  Alterthum." 
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The  stormy  joy,  the  trembling  hope 
That  wait  on  mightiest  enterprize; 
The  panting  heart  of  one,  whose  scope 
Was  empire,  and  who  gained  the  prize. 
And  grasps  a  crown,  of  which  it  seemed 
Scarce  less  than  madness  to  have  dreamed,- 
AU  these  were  his ;   glory  that  shone 
The  brighter  for  its  perils  past. 
The  rout,  the  victory,  the  throne. 
The  gloom  of  banishment  at  last, — 
Twice  in  the  veiy  dust  abased. 
And  twice  on  Fortune's  altar  raised. 

His  name  was  heard  j  and  mute  with  fear 
Contending  centuries  stood  by. 
Submissive,  from  his  mouth  to  hear 
The  sentence  of  their  destiny ; 
While  he  bade  silence  be,  and  sate 
Between  them,  arbiter  of  fate. 


j-  "  La  procellosa  e  trepida 
Gioia  d'un  gran  disegno; 
L'  ansia  d'un  cor,  clie  indocile 
Ferve  ponsando  al  regno, 
E'l  giunge,  e  tienc  un  premio 
Ch'  era  lollia  sperar, 

Tutto  ei  provo ;  la  gloria 
Maggior  dopo  il  periglio, 
La  fuga,  e  la  viltoria, 
La  reggia,  e  il  triste  esiglio. 
Due  volte  nella  polvere, 
Due  volte  sugU  altar. 

Ei  si  norao :  due  secoli 
L'  un  contra  1'  altro  armato, 
Sommessi  a  lui  si  volscro 
Come  aspettando  il  fato: 
Ei  fe'  silcnzio,  ed  arbitro 
S'  assise  in  mezzo  a  lor ; 
Ei  sparve,  e  i  di  nell  ozio 
Chiuse  in  si  breve  sponda. 
Segno  d'  immcnsa  invidia, 
E  di  pieta  profonda, 
D'  inestinguibil  odio, 
E  d'  indomato  araor. 


Come  sul'  capo  al  naufrago 
L'  onda  s'  avvolve  e  pesa, 
L'  onda,  su  cui  del  niisero 
Alta  pur  dianzi  e  tesa 
Scorrea  la  vista  a  scernere, 
Prode  remote  invan  ; 

Tal  su  quell'  alma  il  cumulo 
Delle  memorie  scese ; 
Oh !  quante  volte  al  posteri 
Narrar  se  stesso  iraprese, 
E  suile  eterne  pagine 
Cadde  la  stanca  man  ! 

Oh  !  quante  volte  al  tacito 
Morir  d'un  giorno  inerte, 
Ciiinati  i  rai  fulrainei, 
Le  braccia  al  sen  conserte 
Stette ;  e  dei  di  clie  furono 
L'  assaiseil  sovvenir. 
Ei  ripenso  le  mobili 
Tende,  e  i  percossi  valli, 
E  il  lampo  dei  manipoli, 
E  r  onda  dei  cavalli, 
E  il  concitato  imperio, 
E  il  celere  obbedir. 


Alii!  forse  a  tanto  strazio 
Cadde  lo  spirto  anelo; 
E  disp.ero  ;  ma  valida 
Venne  una  man  dal  cielo, 
E  in  piu  spirabil  aere 
Pietosa  il  transporto." 
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He  passed,  and  on  this  barren  rock 
Inactive  closed  his  proud  career, 
A  mark  for  envy's  ludest  shock. 
For  pity's  warmest,  purest  tear. 
For  hatred's  unextinguished  fire, 
And  love  that  lives  when  all  expire. 

As  on  the  drowning  seaman's  head 
The  wave  comes  thundering  from  on  high  j 
The  wave  to  which,  afar  displayed. 
The  wretch  had  turned  his  straining  eye. 
And  gazed  along  the  gloomy  main 
For  some  far  sail,  but  gazed  in  vain: 
So  on  his  soul  came  back  the  wave 
Of  melancholy  memory. 
How  oft  hath  he  essayed  to  grave 
His  image  for  posterity  3 
Till  o'er  th'  eternal  chronicle 
The  weary  hand  desponding  fell. 

How  oft,  what  time  the  listless  day 
Hath  died,  and  in  the  lonely  flood 
The  Indian  sun  hath  quenched  his  ray. 
With  folded  arms  the  hero  stood  3 
While  dreams  of  days  no  more  to  be 
Throng  back  into  his  memory  3 
He  sees  his  moving  tents  again. 
The  leaguered  walls  around  him  lie. 
The  squadrons  gleaming  on  the  plain. 
The  ocean- wave  of  cavalry. 
The  rapid  order  promptly  made, 
And  with  the  speed  of  thought  obeyed. 

Alas !  beneath  its  punishment 
Perchance  the  wearied  soul  had  drooped 
Despairing  3  but  a  spirit  sent 
From  heaven  to  raise  the  wretched,  stooped 
And  bore  him  where  diviner  air 

Breathes  balm  and  comfort  to  despair," 
****** 


(     171     ) 

Art.  VL— 1.  Nouvel  Almanack  des  Gourmands,  servant  de 
Guide  dans  les  moyeiis  de  /aire  excellente  Chere ;  dedie  au 
Ventre,  Par  A.  B.  de  Perigord.  Premiere  Ann^e,  (1825  ) 
Seconde  Annee,  (1826,)  Troisi^me  Annee,  (1827.)  3  vols. 
18vo.     Paris,  chez  Baudouin. 

2.  Physiohgie  du  Gout,  ou  Meditations  de  Gastronomie  tran- 
scendante;  ouvrage  thtorique  et  historique,  a  Vordre  du  jour. 
Par  un  Professeur,  membre  de  Plusieurs  Societes  Litteraires 
et  Savantes.     2  vols.  8vo.     Paris.  1825. 

3.  Le  Directeur  des  Estomacs,  ou  Instruction  Pratique  sur  la 
nature,  les  qualitts,  et  les  proprittes  de  chaque  espece  d'alimens, 
^c;  suivie  d'une  esquisse  sur  le  regime  qui  convient  aux  diffe- 
reus  temperamens,  &)C.  Sfc,     18vo.     Paris.  1827. 

4.  Manuel  du  Cuisinier  et  de  la  Cuisiniere,  a  Vusage  de  la  Ville 
et  de  la  Campagne,  S)X.  Par  P.  Cardelli.  Cinquieme  edition. 
ISvo.     Paris.    1826. 

5.  L'Art  du  Cuisinier.  Par  A.  Beauvilliers.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris.     1824. 

6.  Le  Cuisinier  Royal,  ou  FArt  defaire  la  Cuisine,  la  Patisserie, 
et  tout  ce  qui  concerne  Cqffice,  pour  toutes  les  fortunes.  Par 
MM.  Viard  et  Foiiret,  Hommes  de  bouche.  12me  edition. 
8vo.     Paris.    1825. 

France  is  at  present  most  prolific  in  gastronomical  writings — we 
have  put  the  titles  of  half  a  dozen  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  we 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  swelling  the  number :  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Physiologic  du  Gout,  however,  not  one  of  them  is 
very  successful. 

It  requires,  in  reality,  no  small  degree  of  tact  and  practice  to 
succeed  in  this  style.  It  is  very  hard  to  steer  between  the  low 
and  farcical  on  one  hand,  and  the  bombastic  on  the  other.  The 
gastronomic  writer  labours  under  difficulties  which  his  apparently 
kindred  genius,  the  bard  of  the  bottle,  has  not  to  encounter. 
The  Bacchanalian  poet  has  a  thousand  common-places  on  which 
he  can  enlarge,  and  these  too  consecrated,  if  we  may  use  the 
word  on  such  an  occasion,  by  having  been  used  and  embellished 
by  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  literature.  Besides,  he 
can  very  soon  get  rid  of  the  mere  material,  and  describe  the  men- 
tal emotions  which  his  theme  calls  forth.  The  joy,  the  mirth,  the 
sociality,  the  warmed  ideas,  the  care-dispelling  magic  of  the  glass, 
are  the  topics  of  the  song — not  the  liquor  itself,  whether  it  be 
Chambertin  or  Burton.  It  is  the  emotion  or  the  ease  produced 
by  his  amphora,  not  the  Februrian  that  it  holds,  which  Horace 
commemorates — and  nearer  home  the  honest  bard  who  sings 
*'  Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  here  foams  with  mild  ale," 
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in  the  very  next  line  quits  the  extract  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  the  vessel 

"  Out  of  which  I  now  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  'vale.** 
Here  arises  a  new  set  of  associations  altogether,  on  which  if  we 
were  Mr.  Coleridge  we  could  of  course  dissertate  to  the  end  of 
the  sheet. 

In  gastronomy  the  case  is  quite  different.  No  illustrious  line 
of  poets  have  celebrated  the  pleasures  of  the  dinner-table,  or  em- 
balmed in  immortal  verse  the  recollections  of  deceased  hors- 
d^ccuvres  and  demolished  entrees.  Homer,  to  be  sure,  the  Father 
of  poetry, 

**^  From  whom,  as  from  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light," 

has  never  avoided  the  most  minute  description  of  a  feast.  The 
man  who  described  the  sorrows  of  Andromache  or  the  heroism  of 
Hector, — in  w^hose  hands  the  glories  of  Olympus,  the  terrors  of 
the  battle-field,  the  romance  of  magic,  or  the  horrors  of  Tartarus, 
were  the  common  staple  of  poetry, — he  felt  no  scruple  in  devoting 
the  same  wondrous  melody  of  verse  to  the  description  of  the  me- 
thod of  frying  a  beef-steak  or  serving  up  a  pork-chop.  But  in 
him  there  w^as  no  idea  of  jest.  He  lived  before  the  age  of  criti- 
cism had  commenced,  and  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  describing 
with  its  due  importance  that  event  which  Doctor  Johnson  has  de- 
scribed as  "  the  most  important  occurrence  of  every  day."  In 
Virgil's  time  critics  were  on  the  alert,  and  the  Roman  poet  dared 
not  imitate  in  that  respect  his  Grecian  master. 

The  true  gastronomic  tone,  half  serious,  half  comic,  has  been 
taught,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  but  in  two  societies — among 
the  literateurs  of  Athens  and  Paris.  The  passages  preserved  by 
Athen2eus  are  very  often  admirable,  and  precisely  in  the  style  of 
the  most  successful  modern  wits;  and  France,  in  producing 
Grimod  de  la  Reyniere,  the  author  of  the  original  Almanach  des 
Gourmands,  may  claim  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  the  very 
greatest  of  writers  on  the  subject.  The  bijoux  of  Grimod's 
great  work  are  known  to  every  one.  His  panegyric  on  the  pig — 
his  encomium  on  the  intense  devotion  of  the  goose,  that  forgets 
its  sufferings  in  the  glorious  anticipation  of  its  posthumous  reputa- 
tion of  being  made  into  a  Strasburg  pate — his  description  of  the 
sucking-pig — his  laudation  of  the  thrush  sauce,  '*  with  which  a  man 
would  eat  his  father" — and  many  other  passages  of  similar  bril- 
liancy will  be  remembered  at  once.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  his 
successor  in  the  Nouvel  Almanach  des  Gourmands  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  rivalling  his  chimerical  vein  for  a  moment. 

And  yet  there  is  now  and  then  a  readable  article  in  the  book. 
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but  they  are  "  few  and  far  between."  The  best  joke  we  see  is 
the  map  prefixed  to  each  of  the  three  volumes,  which  exhibits 
with  geographical  accuracy  the  various  edible  and  potable  pro- 
ductions of  France,  depicted  upon  the  spots  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  In  Burgundy,  for  instance,  we  have  wine-casks,  in  Cham- 
pagne bottles  sparkling  over  the  brim,  at  Pontoise  oxen,  at 
Gruyere  cheese,  at  Cognac  a  still,  at  Cancale  oysters,  at  Amiens 
eel-pates,  at  Brives  trufled  fowl,  at  Strasburgh  carp  and  pates, 
&c.  &c.  A  pacific  critic  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  a  map 
of  this  kind  is  a  much  more  sensible  one  than  a  map  covered  over 
with  crossed  swords  indicating  the  sites  of  battles,  for  it  is  much 
more  to  our  purpose  to  know  where  we  can  live,  than  to  be  told 
where  others  have  died. 

The  current  of  the  Parisian  wits  appears  to  be  anti-ministerial, 
and  we  have  accordingly  many  a  jest,  in  general  fade  enough, 
against  the  Jesuits  and  Mons.  de  Villele.  The  best  is  a  remon- 
strance from  a  ministerial  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
against  the  badness  of  the  minister's  dinners,  but  as  in  point  of 
fact  Mons.  de  Villele  gives  the  very  best  dinners  in  Paris,  the  joke 
is  not  applicable.  Admitting  the  imputation,  however,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  cruel  thing  to  expect  a  man  to  vote  against  his  con- 
science without  ever  satisfying  his  stomach ;  and  the  querulous 
deputy  justly  complains  that  his  case  is  worse  than  that  of  Esau — 
'*  for,"  says  he,  "  if  Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, that  mess  was  at  all  events  well  dressed ;"  the  scriptural 
authority  for  which,  however,  we  fear  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
adduce. 

To  us  foreigners,  the  most  amusing  or  instructive  parts  of  the 
Almanach  are  the  gastronomic  tours  through  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces. We  shall  extract  the  passage  relating  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
as  that  is  generally  the  first  spot  in  Paris  hunted  out  by  our 
countrymen  : 

''  We  are  at  last  at  the  Palais  Royal,  at  that  centre  of  Paris  which 
forms  a  city  in  the  midst  of  a  city.  We  have  left  on  the  right  and  left 
hand  MM.  Grignon  and  Devictor,  excellent  traiteurs,  whose  salons 
attract,  at  six  o'clock,  a  numerous  and  select  society  of  gourmands. 
M.  Juleau  arrests  us  in  the  passage,  and  we  are  obhged  to  salute  his 
petits-pates,  &c.     We  are  before  the  door  of  M.  Very. 

''  M.  Very  is  in  fact  the  patriarch  of  traiteurs.  His  name  has  become 
European,  and  his  cookery  is  quoted  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  His 
great  reputation  has  not,  however,  preserved  for  him  the  popularity 
which  he  formerly  enjoyed.  His  magnificent  salons  are  scarcely  fre- 
quented but  by  some  few  accustomed  guests.  The  cuisine  of  M.  Very 
is  nevertheless  always  good  j  his  wines  particularly  are  of  an  excellent 
quality  5  but  who  can  explain  the  caprices  of  fortune  ?     The  crowd  goes 
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elsewhere  -,  the  tables  and  the  bar  are  solitary.  The  many  will  say  to 
this  ancient  sanctuary  of  the  cuisine,  *  Thou  art  not  what  thou  wert !' 

"  The  neighbour  of  M.  Very,  the  old  Cafe  de  Chartres,  after  many 
various  fortunes,  is  at  present  one  of  the  best-frequented  houses  of  Paris. 
M.  Vefour  brought  the  crowd  back,  and  after  having  made  a  fortune 
sold  the  property  and  his  numerous  body  of  clients  to  M.  Boissier.  His 
worthy  successor  has  exerted  himself  to  make  us  forget  his  fortunate 
predecessor,  and  he  has  succeeded. 

"  The  Cafe  de  Chartres  is  particularly  renowned  for  its  breakfasts. 
Nowhere  can  be  better  served  up  a  saute,  a  fricassee  of  poulet  ci  la  Ma- 
rengo, or  a  Mayonnaise  de  volaille.  The  wines  are  of  good  quality,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Beaune  and  Maconnais.  The  Bourdeaux,  Champagne, 
and  the  wines  of  the  South,  leave  us  something  to  desire.  The  salons  of 
the  Cafe  de  Chartres  are  encumbered  from  five  o'clock  by  a  crowd  of 
diners.  The  cookery  is  then  very  good,  but  in  general  rather  relevee. 
The  fish  and  the  game  are  remarkable  for  their  freshness.  In  fine,  with- 
out being  an  excellent  restaurant,  the  Cafe  de  Chartres  is  a  place  where 
you  meet  good  cheer  at  moderate  prices. 

''  The  Cafe  de  Foy,  which  we  salute  as  we  go  along  the  stone  gallery, 
is  still  the  same.  Smoky  chimneys,  Gothic  and  sombre  lustres,  cups 
without  handles  with  which  we  daily  burn  our  fingers,  muddy  glasses — 
but  also  delicious  coffee,  exquisite  liqueurs,  and  savoury  ices  j — one 
cannot  well  complain  of  this  house.  But  ought  not  the  proprietor,  who 
has  purchased  this  property  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  expend 
five-and-twenty  louis  in  painting  it,  lighting  it  with  hydrogen  gas,  and, 
above  all,  in  purchasing  cups  with  handles  ? 

^'  His  neighbour,  M.  Corazza,  understands  his  business  much  better. 
The  objects  of  consumption  in  his  house  are  of  a  choice  equally  delicate, 
and  we  are,  besides,  served  with  neatness  and  elegance. 

''  M.  Prevost  is  a  restaurateur  on  the  second  floor,  but  he  has  not  a  less 
numerous  company  than  those  who  are  below,  and  the  sixty  steps  which 
must  be  ascended  to  reach  his  brilliant  salons  do  not  frighten  away  his 
numerous  customers. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  the  stone  gallery,  we  stand  before  the  shop  of 
M.  Chevet.  What  a  delicious  perfume  exhales  from  this  admirable 
store!  With  what  art  this  display  is  arranged!  How  the  golden  phea- 
sant, the  roebuck,  and  the  pullet  are  skilfully  mingled  with  the  salmon, 
the  turkey,  and  the  most  delicious  fruits!  Objects  the  most  dissimilar, 
productions  of  the  most  opposite  nature  are  adroitly  contrasted.  What 
riches !  what  profusion !  The  earthen  vessels  of  Nerac  contain  the 
pates  of  Strasbourg.  Perigord  has  sent  thither  her  truffles,  Amiens  her 
pies,  Ardennes  her  legs  of  mutton,  Bar  her  sweetmeats,  Troyes  her 
tongues,  Quercy  her  game ;  Ai,  Bourdeaux,  Perpignan,  Beaune,  Cognac, 
pay  each  their  tribute.  It  is  a  centre  where  all  the  gastronomic  produc- 
tions of  France  and  foreign  countries  meet.  M.  Chevet  is  at  the  head 
of  a  ministry.  He  has  his  couriers,  his  charges  d'affaires,  his  ambassa- 
dors. His  store  is  a  political  thermometer.  In  critical  moments,  at  the 
period  of  elections,  or  the  eve  of  passing  a  new  law,  M.  Chevet  is  almost 
in   possession  of  the  secrets  of  the  state.     Orders  arrive  suddenly,  and 
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eatables  are  then  like  the  oil  which  facilitates  the  movement  of 
the  wheels.  His  shop  is  of  service  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  have  named  him  the  king's  purveyor. 

"  Of  whom  shall  we  speak  on  leaving  M.  Chevet, — what  genius  could 
shine  near  him  ?  It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  Messrs.  Veron  and 
Baron,  his  neighbours,  to  praise  their  cookery  at  this  moment  5  and  the 
stone  galleiy  in  which  the  Cafe  Valois  and  two  or  three  infamous  gam- 
bling-houses are  situated,  is  not  worth  speaking  of, 

"  M.  Corcelet,  who  occupies  the  extremity  of  it,  forms  the  only 
inducement  to  traverse  its  length.  The  immense  stores  of  this  eminent 
trader  have  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  high  and  justly  deserved  reputation. 
There  will  be  found  collected  all  the  nutritive  productions  of  our  own 
and  foreign  countries.  The  gammon  of  Mentz,  the  Cheshire  cheese  of 
England,  the  chocolate  of  Bayonne,  the  cordials  of  the  Islands,  the  turtles 
of  the  Indies,  and  the  boars'  hams  so  dear  to  the  author  of  Atala,  are  at 
once  presented  to  the  gourmand.  M.  Corcelet  is  also  well  supplied 
with  the  produce  of  the  South  j  his  oils,  wines,  and  cordials  are  delicious. 
He  is  one  in  whom,  from  his  old  and  established  reputation,  we  can  place 
confidence ;  and  the  first  houses  in  Paris,  as  well  as  strangers  of  distinc- 
tion, supply  themselves  from  his  warehouse. 

"  Not  far  from  M.  Corcelet  is  the  '  Freres  Provenpaux,'  a  house  justly 
celebrated  and  always  well  frequented.  At  no  place  is  there  such  pro- 
venfal  cookery.  The  Brandades  of  cod,  fowl  au  karik,  and  fish  fried  in 
oil  are  beyond  all  praise  ;  but  this  house  is  remarkable  above  every  thing 
for  the  extreme  trouble  that  is  taken  to  satisfy  the  numerous  guests. 
The  master  of  the  establishment,  the  attendants  of  the  kitchen  and  cellar 
all  vie  with  each  other  in  civility.  Every  day  the  tables  of  the  '  Pro- 
vencaux'  are  assailed  by  crowds  of  consumers,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to 
procure  a  place  that  one  must  almost  carry  it  by  assault.  The  old  pupils 
of  the  imperial  Lyceum,  the  barbistes,  &c.  have  their  annual  dinners  here, 
where  gaiety,  cordiality,  and  the  affections  of  youth  are  rekindled  by  the 
delicacy  of  the  meats  and  the  vivacity  of  the  Champagne.  This  restau- 
rateur holds  in  fact  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  consideration  of  gastro- 
nomists. 

"  Close  by  Corcelet  and  the  Freres  Proven9aux  is  the  Cafe  Lemblin, 
which  oflPers  it  is  true  neither  brilliant  gildings  nor  new  decorations,  but 
compensates  for  these  imperfections  by  the  excellence  of  its  viands. 
Evei-y  thing  at  the  Cafe  Lembliti  is  of  the  first  quality.  The  coffee 
there  is  justly  celebrated,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  any  other  rival 
establishment.  This  place  is  always  full,  and  yet  the  majority  of  the 
company  are  habitual  attendants.  No  one  ever  quits  the  Cafe  Lemblin 
without  forming  a  determination  to  revisit  it,"  &c. — vol.  i.  pp.  210 — 218. 

Such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  wit  of  the  book.  It  is  not  very 
brilliant,  but  as  good  as  we  can  find. 

The  itinerary  in  the  country  is  rather  amusing,  but  not  exces- 
sively so.  Some  of  the  best  things  are  little  aphorisms  or  maxims 
on  gourmanderie,  of  which  we  shall  select  the  most  piquant  half 
dozen. 
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*'  Men  of  erudition,  who  still  attribute  the  importation  of  turkies  to 
the  Jesuits,  offer  as  a  proof  which  they  consider  unanswerable,  that  in 
several  provinces  of  France  the  word  Jesuit  still  signifies  a  turkey.  The 
fact  is  that  in  some  remote  districts,  people  invite  their  friends  thus  : — 
'  Come  and  dine  with  me,  you  shall  get  a  fat  crammed  Jesuit.'  Thus 
foUows  the  conversation — ^  I'll  trouble  you,  sir,  for  a  little  of  that  Jesuit.* 
— '  Pray,  sir,  do  you  find  that  Jesuit  tough  or  tender?' — '  If  you  please, 
I  will  carve  this  Jesuit.'  People  do  not  now  say  a  Jesuit  t ruffe,  but  you 
may  say  a  '  Jesuit  en  capilotade/  or  a  '  Jesuit  aufeu  denfer  " 

"  There  are  still  many  men  in  the  world  who  are  afraid  to  sit  thirteen 
at  table,  were  it  ever  so  exquisitely  furnished.  I  know  even  some  free- 
thinkers, who  had  rather  die  of  hunger  at  the  side  of  such  a  table,  than 
run  the  risk  of  dying  in  any  other  manner  during  the  course  of  the  year 
by  sitting  down  to  it. 

"  A  friend  of  humanity,  a  philanthropic  gastronomer,  who  is  domiciled 
in  a  small  town  where  this  superstition  of  thirteen  is  in  full  force,  has 
just  sent  a  circular  to  all  householders  in  the  foUomng  terms : 
''  '  Sir,  (or  Madam,) 

" '  Nature  has  favoured  me  with  a  stomach  of  such  capacity,  as  to  enable 
me  to  be  ready  for  the  table  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  My  appearance  is 
genteel,  and  my  corpulence  tolerable.  I  possess  a  collection  of  anecdotes, 
songs,  and  impromptus,  which  give  me  the  power  of  sustaining  the  con- 
versation when  it  languishes,  of  singing  at  the  end  of  a  repast,  and  of 
improvizing  a  holiday  compliment.  I  carve,  and  do  the  honours  of  the 
table  in  capital  style.  I  am  never  particular,  except  when  I  am  set  at 
table  between  a  prating  old  woman  and  a  voracious  child,  or  when  my 
back  is  to  a  door  which  is  continually  shutting  and  opening,  I  have  suf- 
ficient experience  not  to  meddle  with  a  dish  which  the  mistress  is  keep- 
ing for  the  next  day,  on  which  point  my  discretion  is  known  since  the 
time  of  the  continental  blockade,  an  epoch,  during  which  nobody  ever 
saw  me  take  either  sugar  or  coffee. 

"  '  These,  I  think,  are  qualities  sufl5cient  to  make  a  man  figure  usefully  at 
a  table  where  people  object  to  dine  mth  thirteen.  You,  Sir,  (or  Madam,) 
will  no  doubt  think  it  better  to  let  an  honest  man  live,  than  to  run 
the  disagreeable  chance  of  dying  yourself  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Do 
not  fear,  therefore,  that  you  need  ever  have  thirteen  at  your  table,  for 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  make  the  number  fourteen.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.'  " 


"  Charles  VI.  by  an  edict  of  1420,  prohibited  that  any  thing  more 
than  two  dishes  and  a  soup  should  be  served  at  dinner.  Charles  VI. 
died  mad." 


*'  Marshal  de  Mouchy  contended  that  pigeon  had  a  consoling  power. 
When  he  had  lost  a  friend  or  relation,  he  used  to  say  to  his  cook,  ^  Have 
roast  pigeons  to-day  for  dinner.  I  perceive  that  when  I  have  eaten  a 
couple  of  pigeons,  my  grief  is  considerably  diminished.'  " 
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•^  The  mushroom  has  really  had  a  whimsical  destiny;  it  has  been 
praised  and  abused  with  equal  injustice.  Nero  called  it  the  '  Flesh  of 
the  Gods.'  A  grave  confessor  has  given  it  the  epithet  of  the  assassin  and 
regicide  vegetable.  In  fact,  it  has  killed  Tiberius,  Claudius,  the  wife 
and  children  of  Euripides,  Clement  VH.  Charles  VI.  the  widow  of  the 
Czar  Alexis,  &lc.  &c." 


''Champagne  apparently  is  a  great  favourite  of  crowned  heads.  There 
are  in  the  territory  of  Ai,  four  small  clos,  which  belonged  at  once  to  four 
sovereigns,— Francis  I.  Leo  X.  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  These  little 
Bacchine  territories  remained  in  peace,  while  their  princes  were  disputing 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  about  some  paltry  corner  of  the  earth." 

Our  author  is  not  an  Anglomane.  Douglas,  patissier  de  Lon- 
flres,  of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  is  very  much  disparaged;  his  oyster  pates 
declared  lit  only  for  the  English,  and  his  ghigerher,  as  it  is  here 
called,  brought  into  very  contemptuous  opposition  to  Champagne. 
And  we  are  very  gravely  told,  that 

"  The  art  of  giving  dinners  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  most  countries  of 
Europe.  In  England,  the  grandest  dinners  are  composed  of  roast  beef, 
steamed  potatoes,  fish  boiled  in  salt  water,  and  pudding.  Coffee  is  very 
rare.  You  cannot  find  six  establishments  in  London  where  you  can 
drink  this  liquor,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  passable  restaurateur.  Yet 
the  English  pretend  to  be  the  most  civilized  people  in  the  world !" 

The  description  of  the  dinner  very  sufficiently  decides  what 
class  of  company  the  writer  kept  when  here.  In  point  of  fact, 
(and  we  appeal  to  M.  Ude,  a  most  competent  judge,)  we 
assert,  in  spite  of  all  the  outcry  of  the  French,  that  the  art  of 
cookery  in  London  not  only  equals,  but  far  transcends  that  of 
Paris,  and  in  all  the  "  appliances  and  means  to  boot"  that  a  good 
dinner  requires,  we  are  a  century  before  them.  But  2iS  their  gen- 
tlemen think  proper  to  live  in  coffee-houses,  and  ours  do  not,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  restaurateur  of  Paris  should  transcend  his 
brother  of  London.  And  yet  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  back 
the  Clarendon  and  the  Albion  against  the  best  of  their  rivals  in 
the  fair  land  of  France.  Between  our  clubs  and  the  French 
restaurateurs  there  could  be  no  regular  competition,  the  latter 
being  immeasurably  inferior,  and  yet  it  is  between  them  that  the 
comparison  should  be  most  fairly  instituted. 

The  **  Directeur  des  Estomacs"  is  a  paltry  book  on  diet,  devoid 
of  science,  knowledge  of  medicine,  or  wit.  En  passant,  we  per- 
ceive in  it  the  information  that  cyder  fortifies  the  heart.  This  we 
own  was  rather  new  to  us. 
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Art.  VII — Discou/s  sur  les  Amtlioratious  Progressives  de  la 
Santc  Publique  par  rbrfluence  de  la  Civilisation.  Par  F.  Be- 
rard.     8vo.     Paris.      1826.     pp.  120. 

There  is  a  natural  proneness  in  the  human  mind  to  magnify  the 
past,  and  to  look  back  upon  the  years  which  have  been  already 
numbered  as  those  which  have  witnessed  the  best  and  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  existence.  Amid  the  anxieties  and  troubles  of 
manhood  we  turn  to  our  childish  days,  and  forget  all  our  little  cir- 
cles of  miseries,  in  the  remembrance  of  hours  which  were  passed 
in  innocence  and  joy.  As  old  age  creeps  on,  and  robs  the  frame 
day  by  day  of  some  remnant  of  its  former  vigour ;  when  the  ear 
becomes  dull  to  the  voices  which  are  babbling  near,  and  the  eye 
dim  to  the  forms  which  surround  it,  the  mind  is  busied  with  the 
memory  of  past  hours,  and  holds  communion  with  those  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  our  infancy,  and  the  friends  of  our  ma- 
turer  years.  The  extension  of  the  same  principle  which  carries  us 
back  with  such  delight  to  the  beginning  of  our  own  career,  by  a 
natural  transition  connects  the  commencement  of  society  with  a 
similar  delusion.  Hence  the  remotest  ages  have  always  referred 
to  another  and  a  happier  time,  when  man  had  not  the  weak  frame 
and  lax  virtues  of*'  these  degenerate  days."  That  we  should  ^ee/ 
so  is  more  pardonable  than  that  we  should  think  so,  and  yet 
illustrious  names  are  not  wanting  to  sanction  the  dogma,  that 
civilization  is  a  curse;  that  it  creates  greater  wants,  arouses  viler 
passions,  annihilates  the  natural  equality  of  man,  enervates  his 
body,  and  vitiates  his  mind.  They  have  figured  the  infant  state 
of  society  to  themselves  as  that  in  which  man  had  few  desires, 
and  nature  many  gifts;  where  crime  was  unknown,  for  refinement 
did  not  exist :  nay,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  these 
doctrines  (Rousseau)  has  asserted  that  a  reasoning  man  is  a  de- 
praved animal. 

By  him  and  others  of  a  similar  opinion,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  social  feeling  is  acquired,  and  that  men  congre- 
gate from  reflection,  or  from  chance ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  it  is 
instinctive — an  imperative  law  of  nature — and  that  man  is  no  less 
under  its  influence  than  the  bee  or  the  ant.  Indeed  it  may  be 
boldly  asserted,  that  there  was  no  time  in  which  men  existed  in  a 
state  of  nature,  as  it  is  termed,  isolated,  and  far  from  fellow  men. 
That  the  social  feeling  is  independent  of  reason,  and  anterior  to 
all  knowledge  and  habit,  is  a  fact  which  is  easily  proved  from  the 
analogy  of  animals.  In  these  this  instinct  is  often  strongest  where 
there  is  the  least  intellect,  as,  for  example,  in  many  tribes  of  in- 
sects ;  nor  does  habit,  or  the  influence  of  the  parent  on  the  off- 
spring, generate  it.     If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  equally 
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strong  in  the  bear  as  in  the  dog,  for  the  one  nourishes  its  cub  as 
long  and  as  tenderly  as  the  other,  and  yet  the  bear  is  essentially  a 
solitary  animal.  The  young  stag  is  for  several  years  a  social  ani- 
mal, living  in  herds,  but  at  the  age  of  puberty  the  instinct  be- 
comes obliterated,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  remains  solitary, 
affording  another  example  of  the  insufficiency  of  habit  to  raise  the 
social  instinct. 

In  those  animals  in  which  the  law  of  force  is  the  principal  one 
of  their  nature,  as  in  the  feline  species,  the  social  instinct  is  also 
transitory.  The  male  and  female  repair  to  the  same  cave,  and 
the  dam  defends  her  offspring  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life;  these 
repay  her  affection,  and  are  obedient  to  her  commands:  but  no 
sooner  is  the  secretion  of  milk  at  an  end,  than  every  trace  of  the 
instinct  for  society  is  lost,  and  each  seeks  a  solitude  for  itself;  the 
weak  fly  from  the  strong,  and  the  most  powerful  drives  the  more 
feeble  from  its  prey  or  its  haunts. 

A  higher,  though  still  a  limited  grade  of  sociability,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  roebuck.  When  a  male  and  female  are  once  united, 
they  continue  so  for  the  rest  of  their  lives;  they  partake  the  same 
retreat,  feed  on  the  same  pasture,  share  the  same  dangers,  and 
enjoy  the  same  fortune ;  and  should  one  chance  to  perish,  the 
survivor  in  a  very  short  time  pines  to  death,  unless  it  meet  with  a 
companion  of  a  different  sex  to  its  own,  and  equally  solitary  as  it- 
self.— {Fred.  Cuvier,  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.  vol.  vi.) 

Where  the  social  instinct  is  more  developed,  and  numerous 
families  congregate  together,  new  qualities  arise  with  new  rela- 
tions: there  is  a  spirit  of  subordination;  the  young  soon  learn 
what  they  can  do,  and  what  they  cannot;  an  habitual  deference  is 
paid  to  the  oldest.  These,  if  the  tribe  be  predacious,  satisfy  their 
hunger  first,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  is  left  for  the  younger.  Com- 
bats take  place  only  among  those  of  nearly  the  same  age.  Such 
are  the  ordinary  eft'ects  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  social  instinct; 
but  they  are  often  varied  by  the  character  of  the  individual.  One 
shall  be  more  obstinate,  strong,  or  ferocious;  another  more  timid: 
the  latter  yields,  the  former  obtains  ari  ascendancy  in  the  society, 
and  that  being  once  established,  is  always  retained,  and  no  intes- 
tinal commotion  ever  occurs  to  destroy  that  instinct  which  binds 
and  keeps  them  together.  Thus  then  we  see  that  the  natural 
effect  of  the  social  instinct  in  animals  is  to  produce  results  similar 
(though  of  course  infinitely  more  limited)  to  those  which  we  ob- 
serve in  man,  proving  therefore  that  the  cause  is  the  same  in  both, 
and  if  instinctive  in  the  one,  no  less  so  in  the  other. 

The  action  of  this  natural  force  upon  such  different  materials 
as  the  limited  faculties  of  brutes  and  the  illimitable  reason  of  man, 
must  necessarily  work  verv  different  results.     Hen<  e  the  verv  na- 
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tare  of  the  latter  presupposes  progression  in  civilization,  and  as, 
civilization  is  progressive,  so  man  becomes  progressively  amelio- 
rated. They,  therefore,  who  advocate  the  doctrine  that  civiliza- 
tion is  a  curse,  are  guilty  of  the  assertion  that  man  is  the  only 
being  in  the  universe  who  becomes  less  perfect  in  the  progress  of 
his  developement.  The  seed  expands  itself  into  perfection,  the 
tree  is  stronger  than  the  plant,  the  embryo  attains  to  its  full  and 
fair  proportions,  and  the  animal  is  more  perfect  than  the  germ. 
The  spirit  which  is  in  each  fulfils  the  linal  cause  of  its  existence 
only  when  it  has  expanded  organization  to  the  utmost  of  its  na- 
ture. These  things  are  in  the  womb  of  time.  But  man,  to 
whose  spirit  there  is  no  conceivable  limitation,  he  alone,  in  sooth, 
is  deteriorated  by  causes  which  develope  both  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical forces  of  the  species  !  By  himself  man  is  the  weakest,  when 
united  with  his  fellows  the  strongest,  of  animals.  His  long  and 
puling  infancy;  his  naked,  unarmed  frame,  in  which  neither 
strength  nor  swiftness  are  to  be  found;  all  his  physical  wants 
prove  that  society  is  as  necessary  for  his  very  existence,  as  the  air 
or  the  light  for  that  of  the  humblest  flower. 

''The  social  union  produces  this  admirable  result;  it  gives  to  each  the 
faculties  of  all,  to  the  weak  the  power  of  the  strong,  to  feeble  child- 
hood and  infirm  old  age  the  succours  of  vigorous  manhood ;  feminine 
grace  is  supported  by  the  energy  of  man  ;  nay,  the  living  are  united  with 
the  dead!  and  nothing  which  is  useful  to  the  species  ever  can  become 
the  prey  of  time.  Names,  indeed,  may  perish,  but  things  remain.  The 
human  species,  as  a  whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  individual  gradually 
acquiring  immense  force,  and  becoming  more  and  more  perfect  in  the 
succession  of  ages." — p.  13. 

Whenever  we  find  man  near  that  state  of  nature  which  is  so 
largely  expatiated  on,  and  so  ardently  desired,  in  the  dreams  of 
Rousseau  and  Monboddo,  we  invariably  observe  him  surrounded 
by  circumstances  unfavourable  to  existence,  and  debased  in  mind 
while  he  is  weakened  in  frame.  If  we  turn  to  the  relation  of  any 
newly  discovered  country,  we  find  that  the  face  of  the  land  is  dark- 
ened by  immense  tracts  of  forest:  large  masses  of  water  stagnate 
on  the  earth,  the  very  air  is  filled  with  noxious  and  pestilent 
vapours,  ferocious  and  venomous  animals  abound,  and  the  poor 
savage,  in  his  boasted  state  of  nature,  is  like  a  straw  in  the  whirl- 
pool; the  want  of  means  to  combat  against  the  evils  which  sur- 
round him  never  fails  to  weaken  the  vital  forces,  so  that  longevity 
amid  savage  nations  is  not  only  rare,  but  savages  in  general  are 
more  feeble  than  civilized  nations.  Le  Pere  Fauque,  who  lived 
much  among  them,  says  he  scarcely  saw  an  old  man ;  Raynal  as- 
serts the  same  of  the  savages  of  Canada;  Cook  and  La  Perouse 
of  those  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America;   Mungo  Park  of  the 
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Negroes;  and  Bruce  of  the  Abyssinians. — {Quotedby  M.  Berard, 
p.  71.) 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Peron  clearly  prove  a  point  which  of 
itself  is  sufficiently  reasonable,  namely,  that  the  best-nourished 
nations  are  also  the  strongest.  By  means  of  an  instrument  called 
the  dynamometer,  he  subjected  the  relative  forces  of  individuals  to 
trial,  and  found  the  mean  result  to  be  as  follows: 

,  Strength  of  the         Strength  of  the 

The  mean  strength  of  arms.  Joins. 

12  Natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  50"6 

17 of  New  Holland  .     .     .     .  50*8  .  .     ,  10*2 

56 of  the  Island  of  Timor  .     .  58*7  .  .     .  1 1*6 

17  Frenchmen 69*2  .  .     .  152 

14  Enghshmen  of  New  South  Wales   .  714  .  .     .  163 

The  highest  numbers  in  the  first  and  second  class  were  respec- 
tively 60  and  62;  the  lowest  in  the  English  trials  63,  and  the 
highest  83. 

The  Spaniards  in  the  new  world  found  the  natives  in  general 
much  feebler  than  themselves,  and  the  inability  of  the  former  to 
sustain  the  labour  of  the  mines  led  to  the  introduction  of  African 
slaves.  The  Anglo-xVmericans  have  always  shown  themselves 
stronger  than  the  natives,  not  only  troop  to  troop,  but  man  to 
man,  {Volney,  Tableau  des  Etats  Unis,  tom.  i.  p.  447);  and 
Hearne,  M'Kenzie,  Perouse,  liCwis,  Clarke,  and  others  have 
found  the  same  inferiority  of  physical  force  in  various  parts  of  the 
North  American  coast. — (Ch.o.  v.  ii.  pp.  138,  139  of  Lavjrence's 
Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man.) 

Some  allowance  it  is  true  must  be  made  for  original  variety; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  half-starved  natives  of  New 
Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  owe  their  inferiority  of  strength 
to  bad  and  uncertain  nourishment — to  scarcity  of  aliments,  amount- 
ing too  often  to  absolute  famine.  As  an  analogical  proof  that  this  is 
the  fact,  we  are  informed  by  the  Moravian  and  Quaker  missionaries, 
who  succeeded  the  Jesuits,  that  the  American  tribes  which  the  lat- 
ter converted  had  become  more  robust,  bore  greater  burdens,  and 
were  more  healthy;  and  this  change  was  attributed  by  them  to 
more  regular  and  better  living. — {Quoted  by  M.  Berard,  p.  106.) 

Captain  Head,  however,  in  his  "  Rough  Notes,"  has  mentioned 
the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  South  American  miners,  but  has 
afforded  us  no  clue  to  reconcile  the  account  of  Herrera — who 
says  one  African  was  equal  to  four  Indians — with  his  own,  which 
estimates  the  strength  of  the  American  miner  of  the  present  day 
as  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Cornish  miner. 

Life  and  health  are  not  absolute  and  stationary  quantities,  but 
variable,   and  their  variation  depends  upon  a  number  of  circum- 
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stances — on  proper  nourishment — on  clothing — on  fit  habitation, 
as  protection  from  the  elements — and  on  mental  and  personal 
tranquillity;  all  these  are  best  acquired  and  best  ensured  by  civil- 
ization, and  most  uncertain  under  barbarism,  or  if  that  phrase 
pleases  better,  under  a  state  of  nature. 

It  is  through  these  means,  as  much  as  through  the  natural  force 
of  constitution,  that  man  has  truly  become  a  denizen  of  every 
climate,  and  can  exist  under  every  variation.  He  alone,  of  all 
animals,  has  been  able  to  adapt  his  habits  to  his  situation,  or 
rather  to  compel  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  to  minis- 
ter not  only  to  his  necessities,  but  even  to  his  pleasures.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  slight  variation  of  food  or  climate,  in  even  the  most 
powerful  animals,  is  speedily  followed  by  degeneracy  and  death. 
Hence  animals,  in  point  of  geographical  distribution,  are  as  cir- 
cumscribed as  plants,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  little 
more,  than  that  the  one  is  rooted  to  a  spot,  the  other  tethered  to  a 
region. 

Will  it  be  said  then  that  civilization  is  a  cause  of  degeneracy, 
and  that  those  means  which  alone  provide  the  body  with  constant 
and  suitable  food  and  clothing — which  convert  marshes  into  pas- 
turage, forests  into  fields — which  purify  the  air  and  remove  all 
that  is  noxious  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  while  they 
foster  all  which  is  good  for  man, — that  the  means  which  effect 
these  are  the  very  causes  of  disease  and  death,  of  degeneracy  of 
frame  and  imbecility  of  mind  ?  They  who  are  willing  to  adopt 
this  creed,  must,  if  consistent,  prefer  ancient  Gaul  to  fertile 
France — Britain  in  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Agricola  to  England 
in  our  own — modern  Egypt  to  Egypt  the  mother  of  science,  and 
abounding  in  wealth  and  fertility.  It  is  not  Egypt  only  which 
may  be  adduced  as  an  illustrious  example  of  our  argument,  that 
population,  and  consequently  health,  is  increased  by  civilization, 
and  that  with  barbarism  depopulation  invariably  takes  place ; 
Modern  Greece,  with  its  islands,  Asia  Minor  and  Spain,  are  no 
less  striking  proofs.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  Spain  was  the  very  model  of  Europe.  Her 
soil  was  rich,  her  sons  proverbially  chivalrous,  her  language  was 
the  language  of  courts,  commerce  and  the  arts  flourished,  and 
her  population  amounted  to  twenty-four  millions.  (Robertson's 
Charles  Vth.)  From  that  period  may  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  her  degeneration ;  she  has  now  become  the  most  bar- 
barous power  in  Europe,  with  a  population  of  ten  millions  at 
most. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  neighbours  have  been  progressively 
advancing  in  civilization,  and  they  present  therefore  a  progressive 
scale  in  the  advance  of  population. 
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In    1 688    the  population  of  England  was     5,300,000 

\l^Ji -       8,678,000 

^^^3 9,168,000 

^822 12,340,000 

a  population  considerably  more  than  doubled  in  the  space  of  134 
years. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  show  the  increase  of  population 
in  France,  Naples,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States;  for  al 
though  they  afford  results  similar  to  the  above,  yet  the  arguments 
thence  derived  may  not  appear  so  direct  as  those,  by  wliich  we 
shall  prove,  that  mortality  has  absolutely  diminished  in  Europe  as 
civilization  has  advanced,  and  consequently  that  the  intensity  of 
life  has  augmented  for  the  public,  and  therefore  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  1700     the  rate  of  mortality  in  London  was     I  in  25 
1801     and  till  now         .         .         .         .         1   in  38 
a  benefit  therefore  of  thirteen  individuals,  or  one-half. 

The  rate  for  Great  Britain  was. 
From  J  785  to  1789 


1790  to 
1795  to 
1800  to 

1794 
\799 
1804 

For  England, 
In  1780     .     . 
1790     .     . 

.     1  in  40 
.     1   in  Ab 

1 


in  43.6 
in  44.7 
in  46.5 


1  in  47.4 

In  1800     ....     I   in  47 
1810     ....     1  in  50 

so  that  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years  the  mortality  for  England 
has  been  diminished  one-fourth ;  a  prodigious  result,  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  strides  the  country  has  made, 
and  is  still  making  in  civilization.  Berard,  p.  49  (quoted from 
Heberden.) 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  births  in  Lo)idon  was  as  3  to  2;  in  the  last  half  as 
3  to  4  ;  and  since  1800  the  number  of  deaths  is  less  than  that  of 
births  as  12  to  lo.— (p.  49.) 

In  Siveden,  the  mean  mortality  of  twenty  years,  from  1 775  to 
1795,  was  1  in  37,  instead  of  1  in  35,  as  in  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding. During  this  period  the  births  did  not  increase, — it  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  individual  life  had  become  longer. — (p.  50.) 

In  France,  in  1 780,  the  deaths  annually  were  1  in  30 ;  during 
the  eight  years  from  1817  to  1824,  1  in  40,  nearly  one-fourth  less. 
From  the  census  of  the  population  which  was  taken  in  1817,  it 
appears  that  the  average  annual  difference  between  the  deaths 
and  the  births  for  these  eight  years,  is  nearly  200,000  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  favourable 
change  in  the  law  of  mortality  which  has  taken  place  in  France. 

In  a  Memoir  of  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  quoted  by  M, 
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Berard,  p.  53,  it  is  proved,  that  out  of  100  new-born  infants,  in 
1 780,  50  died  in  the  two  first  years ;  at  present,  38.3,  or  an  aug- 
mentation of  5  of  lives  in  the  100  :  b5  died  before  ten  years  of 
age;  now,  43.7,  or  about  a  fifth  less;  21.5  attained  the  age  of 
fifty;  now,  32.5  reach  that  term,  or  1 1  more;  15  reached  sixty 
years ;  now,  24. 

Such  are  the  sivon%  facts  which  offer  themselves  to  support 
the  reasonings  a  priori;  and  so  universal  is  their  application,  that 
we  may  fairly  convict  any  historian  of  inconsistency,  who  would 
try  to  persuade  us  that  barbarous  and  unenlightened  nations  are 
the  most  populous. 

Whenever  we  perceive,  that,  either  from  internal  mismanage- 
ment, or  from  external  causes,  personal  and  mental  tranquillity  is 
disturbed,  we  may  fearlessly  state,  that  there  commerce  and  agri- 
culture scarcely  exist,  and  that  in  consequence  the  population 
must  be  scanty  and  miserable.  Great  national  intellect,  great 
capacities  for  action,  and  a  great  degree  of  luxury  may  still  be 
found  among  them;  but  we  repeat,  that  unless  with  this  mental 
and  personal  tranquillity  be  conjoined,  the  population  will  be  far 
more  scanty  than  in  a  nation  lower  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  but 
higher  in  the  application  of  it  to  that  form  of  government  which 
promotes  the  peace  of  its  subjects.  Modern  Italy  contrasted 
with  China  furnishes  sufficient  proof  of  our  assertion. 

Hence  all  those  tales  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north  being 
the  ofl'iciiia  gentium  must  be  received  with  great  suspicion,  unless 
we  would  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  now  are  not  those  of 
former  times.  These  regions  are  still  deserts,  and,  like  deserts 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  thinly  peopled.  The  impulse  of 
migration  might  have  pushed  the  overplus  of  a  dense  population 
through  them,  but  it  was  never  communicated  from  these  sterile 
and  inhospitable  regions  themselves.  Life  has  there  no  intensity. 
It  is  within  the  range  of  the  Tropics  that  the  largest  specimens 
of  every  form  of  existence,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  to  be 
found,  and  there,  too,  they  are  the  most  prolific.  As  we  proceed 
towards  either  pole  the  number  and  varieties  of  living  forms  di- 
minish, and  reproduction  becomes  more  scanty.  This  is  true  of 
vegetation  and  of  all  the  higher  grades  of  animal  organization, 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

It  has  been  said  that  civilization  tends  to  destroy  the  natural 
equality  of  man,  and  that,  by  rendering  fortunes  unequal,  it  makes 
the  happiness  of  one  man  depend  on  the  misery  of  another.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  inequality  of  rank  is  the  very 
condition  of  virtue,  industry,  and  contentment.  The  savage  alone 
can  afford  to  be  slothful ;  and  he  who  has  nothing  more  elevated 
than  himself  may  be  indifferent,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  content. 

The  natural  equality  ot  man  is  a  chimsera,   for  the  object  of 
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Nature  in  all  her  works  is  variety  and  not  equality;  and  until  it 
can  be  shown  that  all  are  equal  in  strength  of  mind  and  force  of 
body,  the  million  will  yield  to  the  few,  and 

''  The  poor  shall  never  depart  from  the  land." 

It  has  been  further  stated,  that  civilization,  by  extending  com- 
merce, has  spread  disease — this  is  most  true;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  was  the  civilized  who  suffered.  For  it  is  curious  to  observe,  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  how  almost  all  the  greatest  scourges  of 
mankind  are  traced  to  their  origin  in  barbarous  nations.  Thus, 
syphilis  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  America;  the  small- 
pox and  measles  from  Arabian  hordes;  and  the  plague  from 
Ethiopia.  It  is,  however,  by  the  knowledge  of  these  and  similar 
diseases,  so  fatally  acquired  by  civilized  nations,  that  remedies  are 
found  for  them,  and  good  returned  for  the  evil  suffered. 

On  the  whole  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  difference  in  population  among  nations  is  the  difference  in 
civilization;  and  it  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  in 
European  nations  the  mortality  is  greatest  in  those  classes  of  so- 
ciety which  are  the  poorest,  and  which  therefore  approach  nearest 
to  the  state  of  uncivilized  people  in  barbarous  countries.  Dr. 
Villerme  has,  in  several  Memoirs  on  the  comparative  mortality  of 
the  wealthy  and  indigent  classes  at  Paris,  stated  some  strong  facts 
respecting  the  relative  mortality  of  the  different  arrondissements 
of  Paris.  During  the  five  years  from  1817  to  182 1 ,  the  difference 
of  the  ratios  of  mortality  was  the  same,  although  the  absolute  mor- 
tality varied  for  the  whole  of  Paris  in  that  period. 

In  the  1st  arrondissement  the  mortality  was  1  in  58 

2d 1  in  G2 

3d 1  in  60 

4th 1  in  58 

5th 1  in  53 

fith 1  in  54 

7th 1  in  52 

8th 1  in  43 

9th  .         .         .                   .         .  1  in  44 

10th 1  in  50 

11  th 1  in  5 1 

12th 1  in  43* 

In  order  to  account  for  so  striking  and  constant  a  result,  the 
local  influences  were  first  reviewed ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
spots  most  sheltered  from  north  winds  and  most  open  to  the  sun 
did  not  present  a  less  ratio  of  mortality  than  those  placed  in  pre- 

*  The  proportions  here  given  are  from  the  deaths  au  domicile,  and  supply  an  average 
of  I  in  51 ;  but  when  the  mortality  in  the  hospitals  is  added,  the  ratio  is  increased  to 
1  in  32. 
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cisely  opposite  circumstances.  Neither  did  the  water  account 
for  the  fact. 

At  length  the  density  of  the  population  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration, and  it  was  observed  that  in  the  8th  and  12th  arrondisse- 
ments  the  mean  space  allotted  to  each  individual  was,  for  the  8th, 
48  square  metres,  and  for  the  12th,  36;  while  the  mean  space 
for  each  man  in  the  7th  and  4th  arrondissements  was  10  and  6 
square  metres.  The  seventh  and  fourth  arrondissements,  there- 
fore, should  have  been  the  most  unhealthy,  itdensity  of  population 
was  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  ratio  of  mortality ;  and  yet  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  above  table  that  these  are  precisely  the  two  in 
which  the  ratio  is  among  the  least,  while  in  the  eighth  and  twelfth 
it  is  the  greatest. 

M.  Villerme  then  found,  that  if  the  comparative  indigence  of 
the  different  districts  was  taken  into  the  account,  the  mortality 
(with  a  single  exception,  that  of  the  eleventh)  was  greatest  among 
the  poorest.  Those  districts  were  reckoned  the  poorest,  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  untaxed  lodgings  were  found. 

If  the  districts  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  greatness  of  the 
mortality  in  each,  so  that  the  most  unhealthy  is  placed  first,  the 
next  second,  and  so  on;  and  if  also  in  another  column  they  are 
placed  in  the  order  of  the  degrees  of  indigence,  the  poorest  first, 
the  next  so  second,  the  following  table  will  enable  the  reader  to 
make  the  comparison,  and  verify  the  statement  of  M.  Villerme. 

No.  of  untaxed 
Order  of  Mortality. 

1  in  43  for  the  twelfth 

]  ..  43  ...  eighth 

1  ..  44  ...  ninth 

1  ,.  50  ...  tenth 

1  ..51  ...  eleventh 

1  ..  52  ...  seventh 

1  ..  53  ...  fifth 

1  ..  54  ...  sixth 

1  ..  58  ...  fourth 

1  ..  58  ...  first 

1  ..  60  ...  third 

1  ..  62  ...  second. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  on  what  the  exception  of  the  eleventh  district 
depends,  but  the  facts  on  the  whole  bear  out  M.  Villerme  in  his 
statement  that  the  poorest  are  those  who  suffer  most  from  disease. 
By  saying  that  they  suffer  most,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  distribution  of  Providence  is  so  unequal,  that  they  who 
have  engrossed  the  goods  of  the  earth  are  also  they  who  are  the 
least  afflicted.  It  is  most  true  that  mortality  is  greatest  among 
the  poor;  to  them  life  is  short,  but  to  the  rich  death  is  long,  and 
accompanied  by  all  the  anxieties  and  cares  which  high  stations. 


Order  of  Indigence, 

Lodgings. 

Twelfth 

38  in  100 

Eighth 

32  ..  100 

Ninth 

31    ..  100 

Tenth 

23  ..   100 

Seventh 

22  ..   100 

Fifth 

22  ..   100 

Sixth 

21   ..  100 

Eleventh 

19  ..  100 

Fourth 

15  ..   100 

First 

11   ..  100 

Third 

11   ..  100 

Second 

7  ..   100 
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more  extended  sympathies,  and  greater  constitutional  excitements 
naturally  produce.  Among  barbarous  nations  and  the  poor  of 
civilized  ones,  acute  diseases  produce  the  mortality.  Among  the 
better  classes  of  civilized  nations  chronic  maladies  abound.  There 
is  one  appaUing  fact  which  we  must  adduce  in  support  of  our 
assertion,  that  mortality  is  greatest  among  those  who  suflfer  the 
greatest  privations  ;  we  allude  to  the  mortality  among  slaves.  In 
America,  it  was  observed  that  a  very  large  importation  of  slaves 
speedily  required  renewal,  so  much  did  the  deaths  predominate 
over  the  births.  According  to  Hufeland,  **  Art  of  Prolonging 
Life,"  p.  160,  one-sixth  of  the  negroes  perished  in  the  West 
Indies  annually,  **  a  result  which  is  only  paralleled,"  he  adds,  "  by 
the  ravages  of  the  most  inveterate  pestilence."  The  births  among 
the  free  negroes  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were  four  in  a 
hundred,  among  the  slaves  two  in  a  hundred. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  of  the  free  negroes  in  our  troops  is  three  and 
one-third  in  a  hundred,  while  that  among  the  slaves  is  seventeen 
in  a  hundred,  or  about  live  times  as  many.     {Berard,  p.  QS.) 

If  any  argument  were  wanting  to  crush  this  iniquitous  traffic  in 
life,  this  surely  were  conclusive.  The  liberty  of  an  animal  is 
conjoined  with  no  high  motives.  In  the  desert  or  the  forest  his 
greatest  gratification  is  to  minister  to  his  gross  appetites,  and  that 
place  has  the  most  charms  for  him  wheie  his  prey  is  the  most 
plentiful.  Learn  his  propensities  and  supply  his  wants,  and  he 
lives  as  long,  and  is  as  free,  in  his  cell  as  he  w  as  in  his  cave.  Ex- 
cite new  tastes  by  giving  him  food  which  in  a  state  of  nature  he 
could  not  obtain,  and  you  make  him  an  attached  and  willing  de- 
pendent. But  who  shall  supply  to  the  slave  the  home,  the  friends, 
the  parents,  and  all  the  associations  of  his  early  years?  Palaces 
may  shelter  him,  but  they  have  not  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  soli- 
tary palm  in  the  desert.  Living  waters  may  flow  for  him,  but  like 
the  captive  of  old,  he  will  sit  by  the  waters,  even  of  a  Babylon, 
and  weep 

''  When  he  thinks  of  thee,  O  Zion  !" 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  ameliorated  condition  of  our  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies.  J5ut  the  best  mode  of  verifying  these  asser- 
tions would  be  to  examine  into  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  them 
at  present,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  former  years,  and  also 
with  that  of  the  free  negroes  and  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
If  the  slave  is  as  happy  or  happier,  as  some  would  make  us  be- 
lieve, than  the  free  negro,  we  may  rest  assured,  cceteris  paribus, 
that  the  rate  of  deaths  and  births  will  be  at  least  equal  in  the  two 
classes.  But  should  these  rates  be  materially  different,  they  will 
furnish  the  best  guage  we  know  of  the  quantum  of  misery  endured 
or  benefit  derived. 

We  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the  exercise  of  intellect,  the 
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necessary  result  of  civilization,  as  a  mean  of  prolonging  life;  and 
yet  nothing  tends  more  to  procure  sound  health  and  quiet  days 
than  a  due  activity  in  the  functions  of  the  brain.     Hufeland,  in 
the  work  already  cited,  says,  there  is  no  instance  of  longevity  in 
a  professed  idler.     The  truth  is,  that  he  who  is  occupied  on  sub- 
jects requiring  thought,  has  not  leisure  to  be  intemperate.     But 
independent  of  the   protection   which   mental   occupation   gives 
against  excess  of  all  sorts,  still  there  is  much  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion, "  qu'on  meurt  de  betise."     From  all  consistent  analogy  we 
must  infer  that  the  most  important  organ  of  the  body,  the  brain, 
must  have  a  great  influence  in  the  vitality  of  the  frame.     If  any 
other  organ  ceases   to  perform   its  function,  it  immediately  de- 
cays,  and  the   constitution   sympathises   more  or  less  with   the 
local  injury;  if  a  limb  is  not  used  the  muscles  shrink,  and  the 
bone  becomes  soft ;  so  that  no  axiom  in  physiology  is  clearer,  than 
that  the  performance  of  the  function  of  an  organ  is  necessary  to 
the  health  of  that  organ.     So  much  for  the  theory  of  the  thing. 
But  facts  show  that  they  who  have  exercised  their  brains  have 
usually  attained  to  a  good  old  age.     Of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  savaus  taken  at  hazard,  one  half  from  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  the  other  from  that  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  it  was  found  that 
the  sum  of  years  lived  among  them  was   10,511,  or  about  sixty- 
nine  years  to  each  man.     And  M.  Brunaud  has  shown  in  his 
"  Hygiene  des   Gens  des  lettres,"  that  literary  men  have,  in  all 
climates  and  times,  usually  been  long-lived.      So  true  is  it  that 
knowledge  is  a  blessing,  and  the  propagation  of  it  a  duty.     Even 
among  brutes,  Fred.  Cuvier  has  remarked  that  the  stupidest  are 
the  least  amenable  to  kindness,  and  he  instances  the  males  of  the 
whole  class  of  ruminants,  while  the  tiger  and  the  hyeena,  raised  in 
the  scale  of  intellect,  will  come  to  be  caressed  by  the  hands  of 
their  keeper.     Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  might  have  compared 
the  civilization  of  modern  with  those  of  ancient  kingdoms.     But 
the  reader  may,  if  he  be  so  inclined,  visit  the  British  Museum  or 
any  other  collection  of  antiquities,  look  on  the  utensils  of  domestic 
economy  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  his  own  country ;  or,  if  he  will  turn  over  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  for  learned  and  amusing  accounts 
of  ancient  times   and    customs,   and   then    compare   these   with 
"  Beckman's  History  of  Inventions,"     we  think  he  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  M.  Berard,  that  a  workman  of  London 
with  his  week's  wages  is  surrounded  with,  and  can  probably  com- 
mand more  solid  comforts  than  the  noblest  Roman  in  the  Augustan 
age,  or  the  most  luxurious  Greek  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Reise  durch  Schiveden,  Nonvegen,  Lapland, Finn- 
landjUud  Ingermarutland,  in  denJahren  1817,  1818,  mid  1820. 
Von  Friediich  VVilhelm  von  Schubert,  der  Theologie  Doctor 
und  Professor  in  der  Kcinigl.  Preuss.  Universit'at  zu  Greifs- 
wald.     3  vols.  8vo.     Leipsig.   1823. 

2.  Notices  sur  la  Literature  et  les  beaux  Arts  en  Suede.  Par 
Marianne  Ehrenstrom.     8vo.     Stockholm.    1826. 

That  we  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  travels  and  voyages 
in  all  possible  shapes,  is,  generally  speaking,  undeniable;  and  it 
is  but  fair  to  admit  that  Sweden  and  the  adjacent  countries  have, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  had  their  due  allotment  of  descrip- 
tive quartos  and  octavos;  still  there  are  some  interesting  charac- 
teristics of  these  countries,  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  have 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  the  English  works.  If  we 
consider  for  a  moment  the  topic  of  literature  in  the  first  place, 
and  apply  to  any  one  among  the  learned  of  our  own  country; 
let  us  try,  for  example,  an^ong  professors  nodding  under  their 
laurels  in  the  plenitude  of  wisdom,  or  among  hard-working  stu- 
dious aspirants,  in  the  bosoms  of  our  two  AIuke  Matres,  and  put 
the  question, — what  author  now  resident  at  Stockholm,  Upsala, 
or  Lund,  he  considers  most  praiseworthy,  and  the  odds  are  enor- 
mous, that,  in  the  answers  we  should  receive,  our  learned  professor 
or  aspirant  would  betray  a  complete  unconsciousness  that  these 
universities  had  any  character  highly  eminent  to  boast  of  since 
the  times  of  Rudbeck  and  Linneeus.  Let  us  try  the  same  ques- 
tion at  the  modern  Athens,  or  any  of  the  other  universities  of  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  we  are  confident  of  the  same  result. 

Joking  apart,  the  continued  and  utter  neglect  of  Swedish  au- 
thors in  England,  though  naturally  enough  to  be  accounted  for, 
is  yet  scarcely  justifiable.  The  degree  of  ignorance  regarding 
their  existence  is  perhaps  not  so  great  as  we  have  here  suggested; 
yet  we  may  decidedly  affirm  that,  of  "  the  reading  public,"  not 
even  one  in  a  thousand  has  ever  thought  about  the  matter,  while 
among  our  critics  it  would  prove  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  an 
individual  competent  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  publications, 
such  as  they  are,  that  have  appeared  at  Stockholm  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  at  present  we  ourselves  cannot  venture  to 
undertake,  for  translated  specimens  would  be  absolutely  requisite, 
and  the  stock  of  materiel  on  our  shelves  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
admit  of  our  making  a  fair  and  equitable  selection.  Besides,  we 
have  a  book  of  travels  on  our  table,  to  which,  after  a  few  more 
preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  principally  direct  our  reader's 
attention. 
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'  Unquestionably,  if  the  three  ponderous  octavos  now  before  us 
had  merely  treated  the  same  topics  with  our  own  travellers, 
who  have  successively  followed  each  others  steps  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  over  the  same  ground,  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  Captain 
Jones  inclusive,  we  should  not  have  felt  much  inclination  to  un- 
dertake the  labour  of  wading  through  Dr.  Schubert's  production, 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  reproach,  that  as  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap- 
land, and  all  the  other  northern  kingdoms,  have  been  described  a 
hundred  times,  they  consequently  can  afford  nothing  sufficiently 
curious,  new  and  important  to  require  farther  investigation.  We 
certainly  do  not  consider  such  minute  analysis  as  Mr.  Schubert 
presents  of  northern  statistics,  in  every  possible  branch,  as  an 
absolute  desideratum,  for  the  details  are  more  curious  than  useful 
to  an  inhabitant  of  England.  We  take  a  special  interest  in 
Sweden,  however,  for  a  reason  known  to  but  few  of  our  readers, 
viz.  that  since  the  year  1786,  and  still  more  since  1810,  there  has 
been  a  stirring  spirit  among  her  literary  characters,  who,  within 
that  short  space  of  time,  have  achieved  so  much  in  various  depart- 
ments, that  we  may  not  only  expect  farther  improvement,  but  also 
entertain  hopes  that  Swedish  authors  will  one  day  or  another  be 
acknowledged  over  Europe  as  highly  deserving  of  respect  and 
attention. 

On  this  account,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  we  are  the  more 
disposed  to  notice  the  present  work,  though  the  industrious 
author  himself  is  by  no  means  a  bibliographer.  But  from  a  natu- 
ral association  of  ideas,  we  read  willingly  statistical  and  other 
details  relating  to  a  people,  from  whose  literature  we  trust  to 
draw  before  long  specimens  that  will  prove  both  useful  and  en- 
tertaining. 

Already  several  essays  have  been  devoted  to  this  subject  in 
France  ;  but  without  referring  to  them,  at  present,  w^e  may  ob- 
serve, that  ever  since  the  year  1739,  w'hen  Charles  XII.  esta- 
blished that  academy,  of  which  Linnaeus  was  the  chief  ornament, 
scientific  pursuits  have  been  followed  up  both  at  Stockholm  and 
Upsala,  with  great  perseverance  and  assiduity.  Of  late  years, 
not  only  has  natural  history  as  before  been  zealously  cultivated, 
but  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy  in  all 
its  branches,  mathematics,  &c.  many  characters  of  high  respecta- 
bility have  appeared,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Berzelius, 
Accrell,  Broling,  Cronstadt,  Engestrom,  Garney,  Hedinberg, 
Hedin,  Hermelin,  Hielm,  Hisinger,  Hallstrom,  C.  T.  Lidbeck, 
Nordwall,  Retzius,  Rubers,  Skioldebrand,  and  Swedenstierna. 
who  have  all  either  published  scientific  works,  or  contributed  to 
periodicals.  That  their  labours  are  little  known  out  of  their  own 
country  is  assuredly  no  proof  that  they  are  unworthy  of  regard. 
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Even  the  light-armed  infantry  of  poets  and  dramatists  fail  to 
make  their  way  across  the  frontiers ;  at  all  events,  they  have  not 
reached  Great  Britain;  and  we  believe  the  lurking  cause  of  all 
this  is  merely  a  very  groundless  prejudice  against  the  Sv^edish 
language,  which  might  have  proved  a  bar  in  the  way  of  Linnaeus, 
as  well  as  any  other  man  of  genius,  if  he  had  not  written  in  the 
language  universal  amongst  scholars. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  the  investigation  of  history 
and  antiquities  has  rather  prevailed  over  that  of  abstract  science. 
There  is  not  wanting  a  tolerable  party  of  metaphysicians  and 
political  economists  ;  above  all,  poets  and  dramatic  writers  are 
numerous  and  flourishing;  while,  as  to  prose  novels,  it  must  be 
owned  that  circulating  libraries  are  chiefly  supplied  by  translators, 
the  stock  of  national  productions  in  that  way  being  remarkably 
scanty  ;  but  it  will  no  doubt  rapidly  increase,  the  Countess 
Charlotte  de  Berger  having  begun,  in  the  year  1814,  to  set  a 
laudable  example  of  industry  in  the  composition  of  pathetic 
romances.  Among  historians  or  illustrators  of  history,  Afzelius, 
a  learned  and  indefatigable  clergyman  has,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Rask  of  Copenhagen,  completed  a  work  of  infinite  value  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  examine  into  Scandinavian  antiquities,  viz.  a 
translation  into  Swedish  of  the  Icelandic  prose  and  poetical 
Eddas,  along  with  a  new  edition  of  the  originals,  most  industri- 
ously collated  with  the  different  MSS.  at  Copenhagen  and 
Upsala;  to  which  they  have  added  ''The  Scalda,"  (or  Art  of 
Poetry,)  this  last  never  having  been  till  then  correctly  printed. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Rask,  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  after 
having  been  an  observant  traveller  in  many  countries,  and  ac- 
quired an  absolute  power  over  almost  every  modern  language, 
he  has  found  himself  more  interested  by  the  literary  character  of 
the  Swedes  than  by  that  of  any  other  continental  nation ;  and 
this  too  in  defiance  of  the  prejudices  which,  as  a  Dane,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  imbibed,  the  inhabitants  of  Copen- 
hagen detesting  most  cordially  those  of  Stockholm,  so  that  even 
Swedish  books  are  held  by  the  former  in  utter  contempt.  In 
some  respects,  these  publications  of  Mr.  Afzelius  and  his  friend 
are  decidedly  superior  to  their  precursors  of  the  same  class  by 
Von  der  Hagen,  Grimm,  and  others,  which  have  appeared  in 
Germany. 

In  conformity  to  the  example  thus  afl'orded,  a  society  was 
framed  at  Upsala  in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a 
capital  edition  of  the  Norwegian  history,  written  in  Icelandic,  by 
Snorro  Sturleson,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  Swedish  trans- 
lation, followed  by  the  "  Sagen"  (old  stories)  of  King  Suerrer, 
who  flourished  about  the  same  early  period.     Passing  over  the 
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rest  of  such  antiquarian  researches,  we  may  observe  that  the 
same  Afzelius,  aided  by  Professor  Geyer  of  Upsala,  has  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Swedish  Songs,  in  three  volumes,  octavo, 
uhich  well  deserve  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  bibliographer. 
These  are  accompanied  by  historical  dissertations,  and  by  a 
quarto  volume  of  music,  containing  many  delightful  airs  not  else- 
where to  be  found,  having  been  then  first  taken  down  from  the 
voice  of  the  singers.  Nor  is  it  merely  on  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, but  also  on  comparatively  modern  subjects,  that  the 
Swedish  historians  have  been  actively  employed,  thus  rescuing 
by  degrees  many  valuable  documents  from  oblivion.  Among 
these  undertakings  we  must  not  forget  the  voluminous  "  Records 
of  Northern  History,"  adventured  by  a  literary  society  at  Stock- 
holm, and  brought  out  periodically  in  octavo  volumes.  By  this 
work  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  times  when  the  race  of 
Vasa  swayed  the  sceptre,  and  materials  are  afforded  for  a  complete 
view  of  the  reign  of  Charles  XII.  who  is,  above  all,  the  favourite 
national  hero.  About  five  years  ago,  a  separate  dissertation  on 
his  character,  and  on  the  changes  in  the  government  after  his  death, 
was  published  by  Professor  Geyer,  and  justly  excited  great  at- 
tention. The  most  important  historical  collection,  however,  is  that 
entitled  '*  Scriptores  Rerum  Suecicarum  medii  aevi,"  published 
under  the  care  of  Geyer  and  Schroder,  at  Upsala.  It  was  intended 
to  be  comprised  in  three  folio  volumes,  but  we  have  not  heard 
whether  more  than  the  first  (published  in  1818)  has  appeared. 
The  present  King  contributed  to  bear  the  expense  of  this  na- 
tional work,  which  at  the  same  time  is  well  received  and  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  who  were  much  interested  by  the  old  rhymed 
chronicles  in  the  first  volume,  several  of  which  had  never  before 
been  printed.  Among  older  historians,  the  best  are  Dalin  and 
Lagerbring,  of  whom  the  latter  was  in  favour  about  the  year 
1770;  but  his  opinions  and  statements  have  been  vehemently 
combated  by  Mr.  Hallenberg,  historiographer  royal  at  Stock- 
holm, who  is  one  of  the  most  promising  writers  in  prose.  Other 
names  should  be  included,  for  example.  Gran  berg.  Count 
Schwerin,  Silferstolpe,  Lindfors,  and  Liliegren,  of  whom  the  first 
has  published  an  excellent  history  of  Gottenburg,  the  reign  of 
Gustavus  IV.,  various  tracts  on  Statistics,  &c.  and  the  two  last  are 
authors  of  some  recent  works  on  Scandmavian  records,  which 
ought  to  have  been  enumerated  above  with  those  of  Geyer  and 
Afzelius.  Before  proceeding  to  mention  some  of  the  poets  and 
metaphysicians,  we  shall  only  add,  that,  in  topography  and  illus- 
trated books,  the  Swedish  press  has  been  rather  prolific.  In 
particular,  we  might  allude  to  three  volumes  by  Liliegren,  ©n 
Northern  Antiquities,  with  lithographic  prints  ;  also  a  work  of 
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Blexell  on  Halland,  which  contains  much  valuable  infoimation  ; 
five  vohmies  on  West  Gothland,  by  Lindskbg,  and  another  pub- 
lication on  East  Gothland,  by  VVidegren.  Of  the  remarkable  old 
castle,  Skokloster,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  years* 
war,  there  is  an  interesting  description,  with  copperplates,  by 
Rochliess.  We  should  note  also  Thersner's  views  of  Schonen, 
in  ten  volumes,  which  supply  a  continuation  of  Dalberg's  great 
work,  "  Suecia  Antiqua  et  Hodierna." 

Now  then  for  the  "  genus  irritabile."  Sweden  seems  in 
many  respects  well  adapted  to  become  a  poetical  country ;  and 
we  find  that  her  natives  are  even  as  much  attached  to  their  own 
romantic  scenes,  their  wild  birch  woods,  gleaming  lakes,  and 
rocky  vallies,  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland.  The  my- 
thology of  the  old,  and  still  more  of  the  later  Edda,  supplies 
them  with  beautiful  allegories  and  effective  machinery,  which, 
(though  we  do  not  forget  Dr.  Sayers,)  seem  never  to  have  been 
properly  understood  and  appreciated  in  England.  Among  the 
most  wonderful  instances  of  genius  that  have  appeared  in  any 
age  or  nation,  we  may  reckon  Bellmann,  the  Swedish  Anacreon, 
a  self-taught  poet,  who  was  born  in  1741,  and  died  in  1796. 
His  songs,  it  is  true,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  bear  translation  ;  the 
allusions  being  local,  and  the  scenes  almost  always  laid  in  low 
life;  but,  on  account  of  their  spirit  and  originality,  they  afford 
most  admirable  models.  Besides,  Bellmann's  genius  was  far 
from  being  confined  to  verse-making  only.  The  music  to  his 
numerous  songs  was  almost  invariably  of  his  own  composition, 
so  that  in  the  command  over  the  sister  arts,  we  believe  he  is 
unrivalled.  VV' e  have  heard  respectable  judges  affirm  that,  as  a 
musical  composer,  independently  of  his  poetical  merits,  Bell- 
mann was  entitled  to  very  high  distinction.  On  account  of  his 
partiality  to  low  life,  he  has  been  compared  to  Teniers,  Ostade, 
and  Gerard  Douw,  among  painters  ;  however,  the  analogy  is 
but  superficial ;  for  the  painter  strives  to  represent  things  as  they 
really  are  ;  whereas  Bellmann  creates  for  himself  a  new  world 
out  of  the  rudest  materials,  and  while  he  writes  almost  always  in 
the  character  of  a  Bacchanalian,  w'e  may  be  assured  that  his  pro- 
ductions are  not  such  as  the  undue  stimulus  of  wine,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  of  nature  and  extraordinary  genius,  matured  by 
discipline,  could  have  inspired.  That  he  lived  well,  and  was  of 
a  buoyant  jovial  humour,  we  doubt  not;  but  he  lived  for  Art 
more  than  for  pleasure  ;  or  rather  his  pleasure  consisted  in  that 
art  by  which  in  his  own  country  he  has  gained  immortal  reputa- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  Bellmann's  prin- 
ciples,  on  which,  perhaps,  a  new  school  of  poetry  might  be 
founded.     However,  let  any  one  recollect  the  tract  of  Investiga- 
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tion  which  has  been  gone  over  by  our  own  Crabbe  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  prisons  and  work-houses,)  and  picture  to  himself  the 
self-same  scenery  and  circumstances  lighted  up  by  a  fervid  spirit 
of  pleasure,  instead  of  being  chilled  and  clouded  by  the  influence 
of  satirical  hypochondriacism  :  then  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
Bellmann's  leading  characteristics. 

About  the  year  1785,  Leopold,  a  special  favourite  of  Gusta- 
vus  III.  first  came  into  public  notice,  and  has  ever  since  been 
held  in  great  estimation.  Most  of  the  Swedish  poets  latterly 
have  been  men  of  some  rank  and  consequence.  Leopold  is  not 
only  distinguished  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Stockholm  Aca- 
demy, but  has  been  raised  to  the  station  of  Privy  Counsellor, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Commander  of  the  Polar  Star  Order  of 
Knighthood.  Although  his  models  were  almost  exclusively 
drawn  from  the  French  school — at  that  time  (1785)  none  of  the 
best — yet  in  his  smaller  poems  there  ,is  often  a  degree  of  ani- 
mation and  energy  such  as  could  not  have  been  expected  from  a 
mere  imitator.  His  language  too,  is  always  clear,  forcible,  and 
flowing ;  but  we  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  his  elaborate 
tragedies.  "  Odin"  is  more  tolerable  and  readable  than  "  Vir- 
ginia ;"  but  both  are  examples  of  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  na- 
turalize the  sonorous  rhodomontade  and  see-saw  versification  of 
the  French  poets,  in  the  uncongenial  climate  of  Sweden  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  '*  Academical  Discourses"  are  very  respect- 
able. There  are  also  some  prose  novellettes,  particularly  those 
of"  Kraket,  or  the  Three  Hard  Words,"  ''  Annette  and  iEgle," 
and  **  The  Beautiful  Bigot,"  which  we  have  «ead  with  satisfac- 
tion. Voltaire,  as  a  dramatic  writer  and  poet,  seems  to  have  been 
the  grand  idol  of  Leopold  ;  and  whatever  appeared  in  the  literary 
world,  not  sanctioned  by  his  example,  proved  in  Leopold's  esti- 
mation utterly  contemptible.  The  taste  for  the  writings  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  school  of  nature,  which  began  then  to  pre- 
vail in  Germany,  and  the  translations  of  them,  led  gradually  to  a 
great  revolution  in  ideas  relative  to  dramatic  composition.  In 
this  revolution  Klinger  led  the  way,  (by  the  bye,  he  is  a  charac- 
ter still  unheard-of  in  England,)  and  was  followed  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  the  Schlegels,  &c. ;  the  works  of  these  German  authors 
found  their  way  to  Stockholm,  and  there  found  partizans  ;  but 
to  all  such  innovators  Leopold  and  his  partizans  declared  open 
hostility;  and  the  French  models  might  have  retrieved  their 
ascendancy  through  the  influence  of  Leopold  in  the  Academy, 
had  it  not  been  for  Thorild  and  Ehrensv'ard,  incomprehensible 
riddles  for  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  They  looked  upon  the 
Privy  Counsellor  Leopold,  with  his  Academical  Discourses,  his 
Addresses  to  the  Kinir,  his  Odes,  Elegies,  and  Sonnets,  as  an 
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homme  borne,  and  treated  him  accordingly.  Of  these  two,  Tho- 
rild  was  infinitely  the  more  bold  and  distinguished  writer.  Three 
editions  of  his  works  have  appeared  in  Sweden  since  the  year 
1812,  one  of  them  with  line  embellishments.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  his  Travels  in  Italy,  Philosophy  of  the  Arts,  and 
Letters  to  Gustavus  III.  all  which  have  been  translated  into 
German,  and  which  were  indeed  the  first  effectual  attacks  of  a 
daring  Scandinavian  spirit,  on  the  system  of  the  Frenchified  aca- 
demicians, which  would  never  have  proved  the  means  of  rousing 
their  literary  countrymen  from  torpor. 

Hence  arose  a  most  lively  contest.  Thorild  was  soon  aided 
by  Hoyer,  Oedmann,  i\lmquist,  and  Silferstolpe.  There  en- 
sued a  war  of  periodical  writers,  which,  as  usual,  had  the  effect  of 
sharpening  the  wit  on  both  sides.  The  Leopold  party  had 
their  weekly  Literary  and  Theatrical  Journal,  in  which,  of 
course,  they  reduced  all  their  ideas  to  French  line  and  measure. 
This  was  followed  up  by  their  opponents,  with  "The  Lyceum," 
a  monthly  publication;  '*  The  Polypheme,"  "The  Aurora," 
above  all,  by  "  The  Phosphoros,"  a  monthly  magazine,  made  up 
of  reviews,  prose  narratives,  and  poetry.  The  principal  con- 
tributors to  this  last  were  Atterbome,  Palmblad,  Endborn, 
Elgstrom,  Ingelgren,  and  Sandcn,  all  of  whom  were  poets  of  ex- 
traordinary and  original  talent.  In  particular,  we  should  recom- 
mend Atterbome,  Ingelgren,  and  Elgstrom,  who  (the  latter  we 
mean)  died  untimely  in  1810.  Along  with  these  periodicals 
must  be  reckoned  "  The  Iduna,"  chiefly  devoted  to  history  and 
antiquities;  and  '*  Svea,"  edited  by  Professor  Geyer,  of  which 
the  contents  are  miscellaneous.  But  we  know  few^  publications 
more  interesting  than  '*  The  Phosphoros," — scarce  any  one  that 
to  a  British  reader  is  so  perfectly  novel  in  character.  The  first 
poems  that  we  perused  there,  were  two  short  sketches,  entitled, 
"  Kyrko  Garden, 'S^the  Church-yard)  by  Atterbome,  in  which  he 
has  called  the  imagery  of  the  later  Edda  into  life,  with  a  degree 
of  passionate  melancholy  and  imaginative  fervour,  such  as  we 
have  rarely  seen  equalled. 

The  number  of  poets  and  metaphysicians,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  redundant;  and  we  shall  now  reckon  up  a  few  names  of 
those  who  are  most  eminent.  Perhaps  no  one  better  deserves 
to  wear  the  laurel  wreath  than  Tegner,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Wexio,  regarding  whom  we  shall  extract  a  few  words  from  the 
volume  published  by  Madame  Ehrenstrbm,  the  title  of  which  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  Article. 

"  Tegner's  romance  of  '  Axele,'  translated  into  German,  by  the 
Baroness  Helvig,  by  Mr.  Schlei,  and  several  others,  has  made  a  nioSt 
lively  impression  ;   and  not  only  has  Goethe  characterized  the  work  as 
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*  a  new  and  brilliant  meteor  in  the  poetical  world/  but  he  has  reprinted 

it  in  his  Journal,  with  a  warm  eulogium.   The  Baron  de  G ,  a  native 

of  Holland,  informed  me  that  he  had  been  induced  to  learn  the  Swedish 
language  for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  might  read  '  Axele'  in  the  ori- 
ginal, so  much  had  he  been  delighted  with  the  German  versions. 
Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  Baron  studied  all  the  rest  of  our  living 
authors,  and  has  expressed  the  greatest  admiration  of  their  productions. 
Indeed  he  was  altogether  astonished  at  the  unexpected  treasures  in  Swe- 
dish literature,  so  little  known  in  any  other  country  !  The  romance  of 
'  Axele'  has  been  translated  into  English,"^  and  Mr.  Holmbergsen  has 
supplied  designs  illustrative  of  the  principal  scenes  in  this  charming 
poem.  Tegner  must  have  been  inspired  by  the  most  heroic  patriotism 
when  he  composed  '  The  Svea/  wdiich  gained  a  prize  from  the  Stockholm 
Academy.  His  '  War  Songs  for  the  Jutland  Chasseurs,  and  for  the 
Conscripts  of  Schonen,'  are  so  spirited,  that  they  might  excite  courage 
even  in  a  poltroon.  IMoreover,  his  vein  of  satire  is  biting  and  irresist- 
able.  Woe  to  the  poor  wight  who  incurs  his  indignation  !  The  poem 
of  '  Frithioff'  is  even  superior  to  that  of  *"  Axele  j'  it  has  more  variety 
of  interest,  and  has  indeed  acquired  much  influence  over  the  public 
mind.  Herein  the  philosopher  discovers  food  for  meditation  ;  the  most 
fastidious  critic  cannot  refuse  his  applause  ;  young  ladies  devour  his 
beautiful  descriptions  ;  their  attention  is  riveted  by  his  parting  scene  of 
the  two  lovers  -,   they  are  moved  even  to  tears  by  the  lamentations  of 

*  Ingeborg.*  Every  Swede  feels  proud  to  be  a  compatriot  of  *  Frithioft',' 
and  inspired  by  such  a  heroic  model,  he  renews  the  inviolable  oath,  *  to 
live  and  die  for  his  country.'  " — p.  96. 

The  Bishop  of  Wexio,  though  unquestionably  possessed  of 
great  learning  and  accomplishments,  has  published  but  little  in 
comparison  with  Mr.  Ling,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic  Academy' 
at  Upsala,  a  man  of  a  very  powerful  and  original  mind.  Like 
our  own  Dryden  and  some  others,  he  did  not  appear  as  an  in- 
dustrious author,  till  he  was  rather  advanced  in  life,  but  having 
once  begun,  moved  onward  with  rapidity,  producing  twenty-five 
or  thirty  plays,  founded  mostly  on  the  early  history  of  his  own 
country,  w  hich  have  been  received  with  great  approbation,  be- 
sides several  epic  and  minor  poems,  which  we  hope  to  notice  at 
some  future  period.  One  great  reason  for  the  interest  we  feel 
in  these  works  is  their  being  so  purely  and  decidedly  Swedish  or 
Scandinavian.  Leopold's  efforts,  on  the  contrary,  were  directed 
to  the  transplanting  of  Parisian  exotics  into  a  northern  climate ; 
Mr.  Ling  endeavours  to  make  the  most  of  those  which  are  indi- 
genous,— we  mean  the  old  Scandinavian  models. 

Professor  Geyer  of  Upsala  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
historian  and  antiquary,  but  claims  to  be  reckoned  also  among 
poets,  for  his  antiquarian  magazine,  entitled  **  Iduna,"  has  often 
been  enlivened  by  excellent  verses,  and  his  own  productions  are 
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all  marked  by  fervour  aiid  originality.  His  poems,  entitled 
''  The  Pirate,"  '*  The  Last  of  the  Bards,"  and  "  The  Last  of 
the  Heroes,"  are  especially  admired,  and  would  be  found  most 
eligible  for  the  purposes  of  a  translator,  as  they  afford  so  much 
insight  into  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  northern  nations.  On 
consideration,  however,  we  believe  that  Atterbome  should  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  our  list ;  and  while  Leopold  has  been  called 
by  his  admirers  the  Swedish  Voltaire,  Atterbome  is  frequently 
styled  the  Goethe  of  the  North.  His  acquirements  are  of  a  nmch 
wider  range  than  those  of  Ling,  or  even  Tegner ;  he  has  seen 
more  of  the  world,  having  lived  for  a  long  tiuie  in  Italy,  to  which 
country  frequent  allusions  are  made  in  his  poems,  printed  in 
*'  The  Phosphoros,"  and  in  his  own  poetical  "  Almanack,"  the 
latter  having  been  kept  up  with  great  spirit  for  many  years.  No 
one  has  been  more  zealous  than  Atterbome  in  endeavouring  to 
promote  a  taste  for  English  and  German  literature,  in  opposition 
to  the  old  French  school  of  Leopold,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
Swedish  poets  who  have  succeeded  equally  well  in  prose  and  in 
verse.  There  are  many  other  authors  not  undeserving  of  being 
mentioned  ;  for  example,  the  Privy  Counsellor  Kullberg,  who 
has  at  different  times  edited  three  periodicals,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  poems  which  have  been  much  praised,  as  those  on 
"  Domestic  Happiness,"  and  on  ''  Old  Age."  Then  comes  the 
Privy  Counsellor  Wallmark,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  French 
faction,  who  still  edites  the  "  Almanna  Journal,"  a  new  series  of 
the  weekly  paper  formerly  superintended  by  Leopold.  Pro- 
fessor Franzen  is  a  very  popular  author,  and  has  been  compared 
by  his  coiifitfynteiif  at  one  time,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  at 
another  to  I^ord  Byron  !  There  are  in  particular  two  volumes  of 
his  **  Poetical  Tales,"  which  are  far  from  being  deficient  either 
in  spirit  or  elegance.  He  joined  with  Count  Adlerspar  in  a 
literary  journal,  of  which  we  forget  the  name,  but  which  was 
supported  also  by  Silferstolpe,  and  various  others,  especially  by 
Madame  Langren,  a  poetess  of  high  endowments,  whose  un- 
timely death  is  much  deplored  in  Sweden.  Hammerskold  has 
published  "  Poetic  Studies,"  and  **  An  Essay  towards  a  History 
of  the  Plastic  x'\rt,"  besides  many  other  lucubrations,  which, 
thoush  little  encouragement  has  been  bestowed  on  them  in  his 
own  country,  evmce  considerable  mgenuity.  We  have,  more- 
over, Valerius,  a  poet  with  the  title  of  Foreign  Secretary, — 
Madame  Asip'in,  alias  Euphrosyne,  the  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  L.  E.  L. 
of  the  North, — ihe  collected  works  of  the  State  Counsellor  Ad= 
lerspeth, — Pehr  Wallstrbm,  a  genius  who,  like  Atterbome,  has 
travelled  much,  and  in  various  countries,  after  which  he  returned 
contentedly  home,  to  cultivate  poetry  and  his  landed  estate  in  the 
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cold  regions  near  Carlstadt, — nor  must  we  leave  out  Aspalin, 
author  of  "  My  Native  Land,"  and  other  verses  of  great  merit 
and  beauty. 

Without  attempting  or  intending  to  give  specimens  of  compo- 
sition, we  have  thus  hastily  run  over  a  few  names  to  prove  that 
Sweden  is  by  no  means  without  authors,  and  that  those  authors 
are  not  without  the  spirit  of  industry  and  emidation.  We  had 
noted  these  names  from  recollection  merely,  before  Madame 
Ehrenstrbm's  work  came  into  our  hands; — in  that  we  find  above 
three  hundred  literary  characters  enumerated,  to  do  proper  jus- 
tice to  whom,  this  article  must  have  been  devoted  altogether  to 
the  literature  of  Sweden,  a  plan  which  we  defer  till  another  time. 
But  in  posting  through  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Schubert's  work, 
we  think  we  shall  also  prove,  that  in  regard  to  public  institutions, 
statistical  regulations,  morals,  manners,  and  religion,  there  is 
much  deserving  the  notice  of  our  countrymen.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  work  before  us  contains  more  information  on  these 
points  than  all  the  works  that  have  been  published  in  England, 
from  the  days  of  Sir  Nathaniel  VVraxall  down  to  the  present  time. 
Dr.  Schubert  is  indeed  rather  too  minute  in  his  details;  and  were 
the  work  to  be  transferred  to  our  language,  the  three  volumes 
might  very  properly  be  reduced  to  two  of  moderate  size.  How- 
ever, we  have  followed  him  in  his  long  tour  with  great  interest 
and  satisfaction. 

The  author's  primary  object  in  going  to  Sweden,  Lapland, 
&c.  was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  religion  and  church-discipline 
in  the  North,  on  which  subjects  he  has  already  published  two 
volumes  octavo,  printed  at  Greifswald,  in  1821.  But  in  regard 
to  industry  in  collecting  materials,  surely  there  is  no  traveller 
equal  to  a  German  professor!  After  his  primary  intention  was 
accomplished,  and  his  book  on  church-discipline  given  to  the 
world,  he  perceived  that  he  had  memoranda  still  on  hand,  suffi- 
cient to  make  out  three  volumes  more  on  subjects  not  profes- 
sional and  sacred,  but  miscellaneous  and  profane.  These 
volumes  amount  to  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  pages,  of  which 
w^e  cannot  be  expected  to  give  any  adequate  analysis.  The  very 
table  of  contents,  taken  from  the  heads  of  chapters,  would  fill  at 
least  eight  or  ten  pages  ;  but  we  shall  give  enough  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  author's  capacity  for 
observation  and  description.  One  reigning  peculiarity  in  his 
book  might  perhaps  be  considered  a  fault,  but  it  is  not  so  in  our 
estimation  :  viz.  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  journey  he  is 
delighted  with  the  situations  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  with 
all  the  living  characters  who  come  in  his  way.  It  is  probable  that 
an  English  tourist  would  have  drawn  very  different  conclusions  ; 
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but  on  the  whole,  we  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  receiving  a 
useful  and  equitable  statement  from  a  traveller  who  retains  his 
good-humour,  than  from  one  who  quarrels  constantly  with  every 
petty  inconvenience,  till  at  last  all  agreeable  impressions  are 
effaced,  and  all  pleasant  objects  veiled  from  his  sight,  by  the 
vapours  of  hypochondriacism  and  the  home-sickness. 

The  Doctor  launches  from  Stralsund  in  May,  1818,  and  pro- 
ceeds by  the  packet-ship  to  Ystadt,  which,  as  usual,  he  describes 
as  a  most  agreeable  town;  it  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  has 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  he  provides  himself  with 
a  convenient  two-wheeled  spring-carriage,  and  recollecting  all 
the  subjects  which  a  stranger  most  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with 
on  his  arrival  in  a  foreign  country :  viz.  money,  inns  and  inn- 
keepers, post-horses  and  postilions,  maps  and  travellers'  guides, 
he  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  a  most  minute  investigation  of 
all  these  points.  The  explanation  respecting  paper  money,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  great  quantity  of  copper  coins  be- 
fore setting  out,  for  fear  of  not  getting  change  upon  the  road, 
are  only  prudential  and  a  propos.  But  his  description  of  the 
mode  of  travelling  is  such  as  no  one  surely  but  a  Greifswald  pro- 
fessor could  have  supplied.  Here  he  has  gone  thoroughly  and 
radically  to  work,  furnishing  us  with  a  regular  history  of  the  gra- 
dual improvements  which  the  roads  and  post  regulations  have 
undergone,  from  the  days  of  King  Magnus  Ericson,  in  the  year 
1344,  up  to  the  present  day  !  The  roads  in  Sweden  are  indeed 
extolled  by  all  tourists  ;  one  is  rarely  detained  for  want  of 
horses,  and  may  advance  at  the  rate  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
miles  per  day  ;  while,  though  sometimes  an  old  woman,  some- 
times a  boy  or  girl  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  old,  officiates  as  pos- 
tilion, it  is  very  seldom  that  any  unpleasant  accident  or  interrup- 
tion occurs.  The  peo])le  are  almost  invariably  honest,  and  the 
remuneration  to  such  drivers  is  so  small,  that  the  value  of  a 
penny,  or  even  a  half-penny  sterling,  will  have  nearly  as  much 
influence  as  that  of  a  sliillini:^  in  En2;land.  Notwithstanding  the 
smoothness  of  the  highways,  there  is  no  such  annoyance  as  a 
toll-bar.  *'  But  above  all,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  the  politeness  and 
intelligence  of  the  postilions  render  our  progress  through  the 
country  delightful ;  though  their  advantage  can  only  be  felt  in 
its  fullest  extent  by  one  who  has  a  thorough  command  of  the 
Swedish  language.  Even  to  a  stranger,  however,  who  cannot 
converse  with  them,  they  are  equally  attentive,  endeavouring  by 
signs  to  find  out  all  his  wants  and  wishes.  Nor  is  this  the  re- 
sult of  mercenary  motives,  but  of  that  sheer  good-nature,  cheer- 
fulness, and  readiness  to  oblige,  which  are  here  almost  constantly 
met  with  among  the  lower  orders."     The  comforts  enjoyed  by 
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the  Swedish  peasantry, — their  integrity  of  principle,  and  regu- 
larity of  conduct,  have  been  often  noticed  before ;  yet  by  no 
author  are  these  characteristics,  arising  from  the  peculiar  system 
of  government,  so  frequently  brought  forward  and  dilated  on  as 
by  Dr.  Schubert.  Even  from  the  humblest  hauer,  or  farmer,  he 
is  oftentimes  able  to  obtain  valuable  information ;  for  the 
farmer  considers  himself,  and  actually  is,  a  member  of  the  State, 
who  may  be  chosen  as  a  representative  and  spokesman  of  his  dis- 
trict at  the  next  Grand  Diet;  he  would  therefore  feel  heartily 
ashamed  if  he  were  not  a  ready  penman  and  arithmetician, 
qualified  also  to  speak  with  confidence  on  political  economy  and 
religious  discipline,  as  well  as  on  agriculture,  manufactures, 
fisheries,  the  management  of  sheep  and  cattle,  &c. ;  "  nor  is 
there  any  risk  of  being  misled  on  such  occasions  ;  for  if  your 
informant  be  not  prepared  on  the  question,  he  will  rather  tell 
you  at  once,  '  That  is  more  than  1  know,'  than  take  up  your 
time  and  attention  with  vague  and  ungrounded  assertions." 

With  regard  to  the  national  bank,  and  money  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  about  as  complete  and  systematic 
as  that  on  post-roads.  Then  come  the  maps  and  other  com- 
pagnons  dii  voj/ageur,  among  which  he  particularly  recommends 
Thuneld's  Geography.  At  length  we  behold  him  in  his  travel- 
ling carriage,  on  the  road  from  Ystadt  to  Stockholm,  in  fine 
weather,  with  the  perfume  of  violets  already  in  the  air.  After 
some  remarks  on  the  military  and  religious  discipline  of  soldiers 
at  Dal  by,  we  find  him  at  Lund,  which  he  describes  as  a  most 
delightful  town,  adorned  by  tine  double  rows  of  tall  lime-trees, 
and,  though  there  are  not  above  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
possessing  many  flourishing  institutions,  besides  the  university, 
which  is  about  as  well  attended  and  reputable  as  that  of  Upsala. 
There  is  no  garrison  in  the  place,  and  every  disturbance  is  care- 
fully guarded  against  which  could  at  all  interfere  with  the  regular 
habits  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  student.  Even  the 
appearance  of  players  and  such  like  contributors  to  public  amuse- 
ment is  strictly  forbidden.  The  conduct  of  the  professors  is 
mild  and  dignified ;  the  students  are  eminently  distinguished  by 
their  industry  and  propriety  of  demeanour,  contrasting  forcibly 
in  this  respect  with  those  of  the  German  universities.  The  pro- 
fessors have  in  general  very  good  salaries,  and  are  exceedingly 
attentive  and  polite  to  visitors.  The  most  perfect  spirit  of  una- 
nimity and  social  cheerfulness  prevails  through  the  town ;  yet 
the  old  system  of  economy  and  frugality  is  never  laid  aside,  and 
this,  not  so  much  from  the  wish  to  receive  money,  as  from  a  well- 
riegulated  plan  to  protect  both  masters  and  students  from  the 
dangers  of  relaxation  and  luxury.     They  rise  very  early;  break- 
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fast  and  dine  at  hours  which  seem  antediluvian  even  to  a  German; 
and  according  to  rule,  social  evening  parties  must  never  remain 
late  together,  that  is,  not  after  nine, — certainly  not  after  ten 
o'clock.  The  degree  of  kindness,  confidence,  and  hospitality, 
with  which  a  stranger  is  received  at  Lund,  and  indeed  all  over 
Sweden,  cannot  be  too  much  extolled. 

The  number  of  professors,  inferior  teachers  and  assistants, 
was,  when  our  author  visited  them  in  1821,  about  sixty,  and  that 
of  the  students  about  four  hundred.  At  the  head  of  the  univer- 
sity is  the  Chancellor,  who  must  always  be  a  man  previously 
important  by  birth  and  office,  proposed  by  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus  and  approved  by  the  king.  In  Upsala  the  Crown  Prince  then 
held  the  station  of  Chancellor ;  in  Lund,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  Count  Engestrom.  Under  the  Chancellor,  there  is  a 
Rector  who  has  more  immediately  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Aca- 
demy, partly  vested  in  his  own  person,  partly  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  or  inferior  Consistorial  Committee, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  case.  Each  of  the  univer- 
sities (Lund  and  Upsala)  has  its  own  peculiar  statutes,  including 
rules  for  the  students,  who  are,  on  the  whole,  subjected  to  very 
strict  discipline.  Duels  (in  Germany  so  frequent)  are  here  un- 
heard of,  and  even  petty  dissensions  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Industry,  perseverance,  quietness,  and  good  humour,  are  the  lead- 
ing attributes, — to  the  preservation  of  which,  the  tlivision  of  the 
students  into  Tribes,  or  Nations,  as  they  are  called,  mainly  con- 
tributes. These  Tribes  are  chosen  and  nominated  according  to 
the  districts  from  which  the  young  men  have  come ;  or,  if  one 
district  affords  but  few,  then  several  are  clubbed  together.  The 
being  incorporated  with  some  one  of  these  Nations  is  a  necessary 
step  towards  matriculation,  and  requires  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain yearly  tax,  appropriated  to  useful  purposes ;  for  books  and 
scientific  apparatus  are  provided,  which  no  single  student  could 
have  been  rich  enough  to  purchase,  seats  are  rented  in  the 
churches,  Sec.  The  Tribes  compose,  and  read  among  themselves, 
dissertations  in  Latin,  and  vie  with  one  another  in  preparing 
those  exercises  required  by  the  professors.  If  any  individual 
proves  unmannerly,  dissolute  or  negligent,  he  is  admonished  or 
censured  by  his  companions;  but  if  the  same  misconduct  is  con- 
tinued, he  becomes  finally  a  proscript  and  is  expelled  with  dis- 
grace. Even  the  members  of  each  Tribe  are  subdivided  into 
different  ranks,  such  as  curators,  who  are  usually  graduates,  and 
teachers,  or  adjuncts,  who  act  under  the  surveillance  of  their 
seniors;  while  at  the  head  of  every  Nation  stands  a  professor  or 
inspector. 

Instead  of  following  out  the  minute  details  of  Dr.  Schubert 
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regarding  the  University,  we  shall  rather  have  recourse  to  Mol- 
bech,*  a  tourist  of  an  earlier  date,  for  some  notice  of  Professor 
Norberg,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  characters,  who, 
as  a  master  of  the  Oriental  languages,  has  very  few  rivals  in 
Europe.  Above  forty  years  ago,  in  company  with  the  well-known 
Villoison,  and  with  Biornstahl,  he  travelled  through  various 
countries,  residing  for  a  long  while  in  France  and  Italy,  and  for 
eighteen  months  in  Constantinople, — whence  he  had  intended 
to  make  his  way  into  Asia  and  Greece,  had  he  not  been  recalled 
in  1780  by  a  mandate  of  Gustavus  III.  In  Constantinople  he 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language,  which, 
as  written  in  books,  differs  exceedingly  from  that  commonly 
employed  in  conversation  and  transactions  of  business.  He 
continued  this  study  nearly  thirty  years,  and  among  various  other 
labours  completed  a  translation  of  an  important  treatise  on 
Oriental  geography,  which  extends  to  several  quarto  volumes, 
though  he  must  have  been  supported  in  this  task  by  the  mere 
love  of  industry,  for  he  could  have  had  no  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  enabled  ever  to  give  such  a  voluminous  undertaking  to  the 
public. 

Nor,  in  this  respect,  was  the  immediate  encouragement 
greater  in  regard  to  another  of  his  achievements,  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal.  In  Paris  he  discovered 
and  transcribed  a  MS.  code  in  the  language  of  the  Sabieans,  a 
Galilean  dialect,  to  which  the  Syriac,  among  known  languages, 
bears  the  nearest  resemblance.  The  title  is  '^  the  Book  of  Adam," 
and  its  contents  unfold  the  religious  system  and  annals  of  the 
Sabaeans,  or  Nazareans,  a  singular  sect,  which  is  understood  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  first  century,  from  among  the  disci- 
ples of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Norberg,  notwithstanding  his 
extraordinary  command  over  the  Eastern  languages,  had  yet 
infinite  difficulties  to  surmount  before  he  could  succeed  in  iiv- 
terpreting  these  mystical  records.  Not  only  were  the  language 
and  doctrine  of  the  author  (or  authors)  obscure  in  the  utmost 
degree,  but  the  hand-writing,  on  account  of  its  very  anomalies, 
vacillating  between  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  was  scarcely  to  be 
deciphered.  Ln  vain  did  he  search  for  some  learned  assistants 
in  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  Constantinople,  though  he  derived 
some  advantage  in  the  latter  metropolis  from  consultation  with  a 
Maronite  clergyman  of  Aleppo,  who  gave  him  much  information 
about  a  peculiar  race,  calling  themselves  Galileans,  which  still 
exists  in  Syria,  at  El  Markab,  eastward  of  Mount  Lebanon : 
having  been   driven  thither  by  an  invasion  of  the  Turks,  who 

•  "  Briefe  uher  Sweden,  im  Jahre  1812,  von  Christian  Molbech."     3  vols.  8vo. 
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compelled  them  to  leave  their  old  residence  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  lake  Tiberias  and  Jerusalem.  These  Galileans — as  is 
well  known — have  still  their  own  belief,  which  is  neither  Chris- 
tian nor  Jewish,  but  is  founded  on  an  old  tradition  regarding  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  whom  they  honour  as  their  peculiar  prophet. 
More  than  once  Norberg  laid  aside  his  task  almost  in  despair, 
and  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  any  mortal  to  con- 
clude it.  But  the  formidable  old  book,  with  its  strano;e  cha- 
racters,  on  which  so  much  labour  had  been  already  bestowed, 
still  attracted  him  like  the  spell  of  an  enchanter.  Cardinal  Bor- 
gia, in  a  letter  from  Rome,  advised  him  by  no  means  to  desist 
from  his  endeavour,  inasmuch  as  no  one  but  himself  was  quali- 
fied for  such  an  undertaking;  so  that  after  several  years  of  inde- 
scribable labour,  he  succeeded  in  transcribing  and  translating  the 
whole  Codex. 

Although  this  task  was  fulfilled  without  hopes  of  being  able 
to  give  his  translation  to  the  world,  the  publication  was  effected 
at  last,  though  at  Iiis  own  expense,  and  the  "  Codex  Nazargeus, 
Liber  Adami  appellatus,"  was  printed  in  the  original  character, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  at  Lund,  in  1816,  in  three  volumes, 
quarto.*     *'  It  would  be  impossible,"  says  Molbech, 

''  within  my  prescribed  limits  to  reckon  up  all  Professor  Norberg's 
literary  achievements,  or  to  give  any  adequate  view  of  his  character.  I 
wish  I  could  describe  only  the  wonderful  old  man's  equanimity  of  temper, 
— his  perfect  good-humour,  and  the  fervour  with  which,  to  this  hour, 
(written  in  1812,)  he  follows  up  his  laborious  pursuits.  Every  one 
who  hears  him  discourse  with  all  the  fire  and  inspiration  of  youth,  per- 
ceiving also  by  his  looks  and  demeanour  that  this  is  not  affected,  but 
altogether  natural,  wonders  when  he  contrasts  these  attributes  with  his 
evident  old  age  and  hoary  locks.  Still  as  humble  and  modest  as  if  he 
w^ere  a  mere  beginner, — without  even  a  particle  of  conceit  or  self- 
sufficiency  in  his  character,  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements.  In  his  eyes  these  are  indispensable  requisites, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  the  dignities  of  this  world  are  utterly  con- 
temptible. By  this  means  the  name  of  Norberg  has  become  known  and 
honoured  over  Europe,  while  his  own  nation  has  not  even  bestowed 
upon  him  one  of  these  orders  of  knighthood  which  are  lavished  on  hun- 
dreds unworthy  of  notice, — even  among  contemporaries,  and  men  of 
whom  posterity  will  never  trace  a  vestige." 

Dr.  Schubert's  minute  account  of  the  University  is  followed  by 
details  regarding  the  minor  schools,  the  College  Library,  the  Pub- 
lic Subscription  Library,  the  Observatory,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,   the   Chemical   Laboratory,    the   Botanic   Garden,  and 

*  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  work,  by  the  celebrated  orientalist,  Baron  Sil- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  will  be  found  in  three  Numbers  of  the  Journal  des  Savaus  for  1819 
and  1820. 
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many  other  public  institutions,  private  libraries,  &c.  The  Col- 
lege has  its  own  printer,  engraver,  and  instrument-maker.  The 
cathedral  church,  of  course,  occupies  much  of  his  attention,  and 
very  deservedly.  It  is  a  large  and  venerable  stone  edifice,  con- 
taining many  curious  and  unique  remnants  of  antiquity,  from 
remotest  ages,  down  to  the  ruins  of  a  German  clock,  which  was, 
in  its  day,  considered  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  But  we 
have  no  time  to  tarry  with  him  longer  at  Lund.  He  sets  out  at 
last,  and  the  next  large  town  of  which  he  gives  us  an  accurate 
picture  is  the  fortress  of  Christianstadt,  connected  with  which 
are  some  disquisitions  on  political  economy.  Though  the  roads 
are  good,  yet  they  are  often  up  hill  and  down  dale,  so  that  the 
horses  are  tired  and  almost  unable  to  carry  him  through.  Thus, 
on  a  long  stage,  between  Hbrby  and  Wester- Wram,  he  was  left, 
with  a  boy  of  twelve  years'  old  for  postilion,  and  two  worn-out 
horses,  without  means  of  obtaining  any  others.  '*  However," 
says  he, 

'*  we  had  come  pretty  near  our  intended  station,  when  one  of  the  horses 
fell  as  if  dead, — he  rose  aga'n  notwithstanding 5  but  now  we  had  a  new 
difficulty, — the  harness  bad  broken,  and  the  boy  (who  was  by  no  means 
unexperienced  in  driving)  doubted  much  if  we  should  get  safely  down 
hill.  A  hut  was  visible,  and  we  called  out  for  assistance,  but  there  were 
no  inhabitants,  or  none  awake  and  serviceable,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
work  ourselves  in  the  dark  till  we  had  succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree 
of  order  5  I  then  walked  alongside  the  carriage,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
as  the  boy  believed  that  the  horse  would  certainly  fall  a  second  time.  The 
elder-trees  were  in  bloom,  and  exhaled  a  delightful  fragrance, — after  a 
cutting  cold  wind,  the  air  was  now  mild,  and  the  stars  shone  with  the 
brilliance  peculiar  to  the  North.  It  was  midnight  when  I  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Wester-Wram ;  the  door  of  the  inn,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  was  open, —  my  postilion  awoke  the  female 
attendant, — she  readily  started  up,  prepared  for  us,  in  a  short  time,  a 
most  excellent  supper, — and  after  I  had  enjoyed  myself  admirably  over 
many  dishes,  particularly  very  delicate  and  rich  salmon,  I  went  to  bed 
in  an  elegant  room  and  slept  comfortably  till  broad  day-light.  I  rose 
about  six  o'clock,  when  the  family  were  at  their  morning-prayers  3  their 
matinal  hymn,  sung,  as  it  was,  in  low  soft  notes  obviously  drawn  from 
the  hearty  made  a  deep  and  most  powerful  impression  on  my  feelings. 
During  my  whole  progress  through  Schonen  to  this  place,  I  found  that 
the  people,  however  much  they  differed  as  to  dress,  language,  and  habits 
of  life,  were  uniformly  honesty  regular  in  all  their  dealings,  and  cheerful 
in  disposition.  In  their  language  everywhere  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  Danish.  While  in  dress,  one  striking  peculiarity  never  changes,  viz. 
wooden  shoes,  which  render  it  impossible  to  walk  without  making  a 
great  noise,  though  they  keep  out  the  w^ater  most  eflPectually." 

In  Solvitsborg,  with  a  long  journey  still  before  him  ere  he  can 
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reach   Stockholm,   we  find  our  theologian  luxuriating  in  good 
living,  and,  as  usual,  satisfied  with  all  around  him. 

"  In  Solvitsborg,"  says  he,  "  I  tasted,  for  the  first  time,  the  admira- 
ble Stroralinge,  a  small  species  of  herring  which  is  caught  along  the 
coast  of  Bleking,  and  as  far  up  as  Torneo.  Broiled  and  eaten  WMth  vine- 
gar sauce,  they  make  a  most  exquisite  dish,  and  whether  fresh  or  salted 
are  much  superior  to  the  common  herring,  while  they  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  anchovy.  The  inn  at  Solvitsborg  is  neat  and  cleanly, 
and  the  apartments  very  pleasant.  For  a  waiter  we  had  a  young  girl, 
one  of  the  handsomest  I  have  ever  seen.  Throughout  the  whole  district 
of  Bleking,  indeed,  one  rarely  meets  with  an  ugly  face,  and  there  are 
many  regular  beauties  even  among  the  lowest  orders.  They  dress  well, 
and  the  strictest  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  of  person,  which  no 
doubt  heightens  their  charms  j  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  both  men 
and  women,  even  young  girls,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  snufi  from  silver 
or  metal  snufi  boxes  j  but  they  do  it  so  neatly  and  gracefully,  that  in 
them  it  seems  by  no  means  reprehensible." 

From  Solvitsborg  he  goes  to  Mialby,  serenaded  every  even- 
ing by  nightingales,  which  are  so  numerous  in  Bleking  that  it 
may,  according  to  the  Doctor's  account,  be  styled  *'  the  father- 
land of  Philomela."  At  Mialby  he  witnessed  an  important 
church  ceremony,  the  Bishop  being  just  then  engaged  in  one  of 
his  annual  visitations,  on  which  occasion  a  new  clergyman  hap* 
pened  to  be  inducted. 

**  After  the  usual  forenoon  service  was  concluded,  during  which  I  was 
much  and  agreeably  surprized  by  the  fine  singing  of  the  congregation, 
there  followed  a  solemn  instalment  of  the  new  pastor.  The  Bishop, 
attired  in  his  official  robes,  walked  up  to  the  altar,  with  the  assistant- 
clergymen  around  him,  while  the  candidate  stood  up  at  a  table  on  which 
lay  a  Bible,  and  farther  ofi  was  stationed  the  secretary  of  the  Chapter. 
The  prelate  then  delivered  a  most  eloquent  discourse,  strictly  applicable 
to  the  business  of  the  day,  but  in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some 
aflfecting  and  beautiful  allusions  to  the  friendship  which  had  subsisted 
betwixt  himself  and  the  candidate  in  early  life.  The  ceremony  of  conse- 
cration succeeded,  with  the  usual  forms,  and  the  whole  scene  was  very 
impressive  and  dignified.  Then  began  a  public  examination  of  the  com- 
munity: the  new  pastor,  in  the  first  place,  catechising  the  younger  per- 
sons, especially  those  who  had  been  confirmed  the  preceding  year. 
Afterwards,  the  Bishop  and  his  assistants  put  questions  to  both  old  and 
young,  interposing  admonitions,  remarks,  deductions,  and  explanations. 
This  lasted  for  some  hours,  after  which  he  made  a  long  final  address, 
recapitulating  all  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn  from  this  visitation,  so 
that  many  of  the  audience  were  moved  to  tears,  for  he  appealed  to  the 
feelings  of  individuals  in  a  manner  which  he  rendered  irresistible.  This 
discourse  being  ended,  the  women  retired,  and  secular  business  com- 
menced :  the  Bishop  addressing  queries  to  the  more  respectable  elders, 
who,  on  these  occasions,  as  at  the  meetings  of  parliament,  are  employed 
to  answer  for  their  respective  districts.     The  queries  now  related  mostly 
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to  the  affairs  of  particular  churches,  the  poor's  rates  and  hospitals,  parish 
schools  and  workhouses,  &c.  The  notes  taken  on  the  preceding  day  at 
the  private  meeting  of  the  clergy  were  produced  and  often  referred  to. 
In  the  course  of  this  morning's  examination,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  threw  some  light  on  the  peculiar  regulations  of  Sweden,  and  gave 
the  prelate  an  opportunity  of  proving  how  well  he  could  preserve  his 
temper  and  dignity.  It  frequently  happens  that  respectable  baiters,  who 
have  once  been  rcichstagsinai,  or  spokesmen  in  parliament,  after  their 
duties  there  are  fulfilled,  still  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  respect  from  their 
brethren,  and  on  that  account  step  forward  as  leading  characters  at 
other  public  meetings,  where  they  do  not  hold  any  special  office.  So  it 
chanced  that  a  farmer  or  land-holder  of  this  description  was  in  the 
church  yesterday,  and  for  some  time  he  alone  answered  for  the  whole 
congregation,  so  that  the  Bishop  at  last  requested  they  would  not  leave 
all  the  responsibility  to  one  man,  but  speak  for  themselves.  The  whole 
assembly,  however,  had  such  confidence  in  the  reichstagsman,  that  for 
some  time  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  just  as  before,  till  a  fisherman  rose 
to  speak,  who  was  immediately  stopped  by  the  former,  and  reminded  of 
the  superior  privileges  of  the  agriculturists.  This  produced  a  momen- 
tary confusion;  the  obstinate  representative  even  had  the  boldness  to 
interrupt  the  Bishop,  on  which  account  the  latter  commanded  him  to 
be  silent,  and  when  he  declared  his  intention  of  retiring,  gave  him 
some  hearty  rebukes,  and  ordered  that  his  behaviour  should  be  committed 
to  writing.  Pehr  Pehrson  (that  was  his  name)  then  retired;  he  was 
an  old  man,  wearing  a  silver  medal  on  his  breast,  given  by  the  Society  pro 
Patrid,  and  another  gold  one  for  his  brave  conduct  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Finland  war  in  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.  He  disappeared,  but  the 
Bishop's  reproofs  had  not  failed  to  make  their  due  impression,  for  he 
returned  after  a  short  interval,  and  continued  silent  and  submissive.  The 
congregation  were  finally  admonished  that  if  they  in  their  turn  had  any 
question  to  propose,  or  if  any  complaint  were  to  be  made,  they  should 
now  speak  freely.  Some  queries  were  accordingly  put  and  answered ; 
the  prelate  addressed  the  people  for  the  last  time ;  and  thereafter  a  land- 
holder (not  the  humbled  representative)  rose,  and  in  clear  unaffected 
language,  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  their  thanks  for  the 
benefits  conferred  on  them  by  this  visitation." 

This  is  followed  by  a  very  minute  description  of  a  dinner-party, 
which  we  shall  pass  over  without  notice;  nor  have  we  room  to 
enter  on  the  subject  of  the  military  forces  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  regarding  which,  and  various  branches  of  revenue,  taxa- 
tion, &c.  there  is  a  long  detail  in  the  next  chapter.  Being  de- 
tained at  a  place  called  Trensum,  where  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
two  hours  for  horses,  his  attention  is  attracted  by  some  special 
regulations  against  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquor, — these 
laws  being  placarded  in  the  travellers'  room.  It  appears  that  all 
drinking-parties  in  public  houses,  also  banquets  with  music  and 
dancing  in  private  domiciles,  are  expressly  forbidden ;  with  an 
order  subjoined,  that  after  nine  in  summer,  and  eight  o'clock  in 
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winter,  the  innkeeper  should  open  his  door  to  travellers  only. 
Indeed,  of  late  years,  the  laws  against  intemperance  have  been 
pretty  generally  enforced  throughout  Sweden.  The  statute  of 
August  (24th,  1813,  has  had  great  influence,  though  it  is  but  a 
revival  of  old  enactments  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  Ac- 
cording to  these  regulations,  whoever  is  seen  intoxicated  is  liable, 
for  the  first  offence,  to  a  penalty  of  three  dollars;  for  the  second 
the  fine  is  doubled;  for  the  third  and  fourth  offence  he  pays 
more,  forfeiting  also  his  right  of  voting  at  elections,  of  appearing 
as  a  representative,  and  other  rights  founded  in  the  confldence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  countrymen;  besides  he  is  liable  to  be 
set  in  the  stocks  of  his  parish  on  the  ensuing  Sunday.  More- 
over, whoever  is  found  drunk  a  fifth  time  is  contined  to  a  house 
of  correction,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  six  months;  or,  in 
case  of  more  frequent  misdemeanour,  he  is  imprisoned  for  a 
whole  year.  If  the  otTence  happens  at  any  public  assembly,  such 
as  a  fair,  an  auction,  or  the  like,  the  line  is  always  doubled ;  but 
if  at  church,  the  offender  is  still  more  severely  dealt  with.  Who- 
ever is  convicted  of  having  seduced  another  into  drunkenness 
is  lined  three  dollars,  which  sum  is  doubled  incase  the  person  so 
misled  is  under  age,  and  the  latter  is  liable  to  severe  chastisement 
at  home.  A  clergyman  thus  offending  infallibly  loses  his  office, 
and  even  a  layman,  who  holds  a  public  station  of  any  conse- 
fjuence,  would  be  liable  to  be  suspended,  or  dismissed  altogether. 
Nor  is  drunkenness  admitted  as  an  excuse  for,  or  palliation  of, 
any  other  misdemeanour,  and  one  who  dies  intoxicated  is  buried 
dishonourably  without  the  usual  rites  of  the  church.  To  students, 
journeymen,  servants,  apprentices,  and  private  soldiers,  the  giving, 
and  still  more  the  selling,  of  any  strong  liquor  is  prohibited.  Any 
one  seen  drunk  in  the  streets,  or  making  a  disturbance  in  a 
tavern,  is  sure  to  be  imprisoned  and  k«3pt  in  confinement  till  he 
is  sober.  Of  the  lines  thus  levied,  part  falls  to  the  informers  (who 
are  usually  the  police  officers)  and  the  rest  is  given  to  the  poor. 
If  the  offender  is  unable  to  pay  the  money,  he  is  kept  in  gaol  on 
bread  and  water  till  some  one  pays  it  for  him,  or  by  dint  of  labour 
he  has  worked  himself  free.  Twice  every  year  these  ordinances 
are  read  by  the  pastors  from  the  pulpit,  and  every  innkeeper  is 
liable  to  a  heavy  line,  if  he  neglects  to  have  a  copy  of  them  pla- 
carded in  his  principal  apartments. 

The  next  town  of  any  consequence  that  he  arrives  at  is  Chris- 
tianstadt ;  from  thence  he  goes  to  Carlscrona,  w  here  the  most  re- 
markable attractions  for  a  traveller  are  the  dock  and  the  ships  of 
war.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  secure  in 
Europe;  alongside  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
length,  lay  several  vessels  of  not  less  than  seventy-four  guns,  which. 
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being  quite  new  to  a  Prussian  professor,  of  course  excite  his 
praise  and  admiration.  In  passing  through  the  town  of  Linkop- 
ing,  the  next  place  deserving  of  attention,  he  mentions  the  library 
of  the  gymnasium,  or  academy  there,  consisting  of  about  25,000 
volumes,  independent  of  a  large  and  valuable  manuscript  collec- 
tion, of  which  some  account  is  given  by  the  Archbishop  Lindblom 
in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Library  of  Linkoping.  Dr.  Schubert  has 
here  very  properly  introduced  a  short  notice  of  the  celebrated 
painter  Hbrberg,  who  was  perhaps  a  more  remarkable  instance 
of  genius  in  his  way  than  Bellmann  or  any  other.  Horberg 
was  born  in  1746,  and  died  in  18l6.  In  1815,  upwards  of  an 
hundred  altar-pieces,  from  his  pencil,  were  to  be  found  in  Swed- 
ish churches,  besides  a  wonderful  variety  of  miscellaneous  paint- 
ings and  copies  after  the  old  masters.  In  all  his  productions, 
however  rude  and  faulty  they  might  appear  in  the  estimation  of  a 
thorough-bred  English  academician,  there  are  to  be  found  evi- 
dent marks  of  that  stern,  independent,  and  forcible  mind,  which 
had  borne  him  up  from  earliest  youth  under  the  pressure  of  the 
severest  difficulties.  Even  the  coarse  engraving  of  his  portrait, 
in  a  little  volume  of  his  autobiography,  now  before  us,  though  it 
is  in  a  very  odd  style,  is  such  as  no  one  could  have  executed  who 
was  not  an  artist  in  a  high  sense  of  the  term.  We  feel  reluctant 
to  part  with  this  extraordinary  person,  and  shall  add  a  few  more 
particulars. 

"^  Horberg  was  the  son  of  a  private  soldier,  and  was  born  at  a  humble 
farm-house  in  the  distant  parish  of  Wirestadt  Smoland.  From  his  ninth 
year  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  his  livelihood  as  a  shepherd,  but  even  at 
that  almost  infantine  period  his  propensity  both  to  painting  and  music 
(especially  to  the  former)  was  distinctly  manifested.  His  first  attempts 
were  directed  to  the  vignettes  on  old  catechisms  and  almanacks,  which 
he  imitated  from  recollection  on  the  bark  of  birch  trees.  He  used  also  to 
cut  all  sorts  of  figures  out  of  bark  or  wood,  and  adorned  with  them  the 
walls  of  his  paternal  cottage.  For  colour  he  had  nothing  better  than 
ochre,  chalk,  and  water,  with  different  kinds  of  clay  3  however,  by  his 
own  inventive  genius  he  contrived  wonderfully  to  improve  these  mate- 
rials, so  that  they  served  him  as  a  very  tolerable  set  of  crayons.  If  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  tried  to  colour  his 
drawings  with  the  juice  of  wild  plants  and  berries.  In  the  forests  and 
fields  he  used  to  draw  with  coal  or  charcoal  on  the  rocks  or  the  trunks  of 
large  trees,  thus  often  incurring  ridicule  from  his  fellow-shepherds.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  for  himself 
with  a  painter  at  Wexio,  but  his  parents  recjuired  his  assistance,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return  home  and  again  tend  the  sheep.  During  his 
occupjition  in  that  way,  however,  he  continued  his  old  amusements, 
till  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  very  deeply  engaged,  there  came 
a  w^olf,  who  devoured  part  of  his  flock.  After  this  misfortune  he 
did   not  venture    to    come    within    his    master's  sight,   but    concealed 
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himself  in  the    forest   till    absolute   hunger  drove    him   to   the  farm- 
house, where  he    was    met  by   a  servant  girl,  who  kindly   gave  him 
her  own  dinner,  but  admonished  him  to  walk  courageously  onwards. 
He  went  to  the  house  accordingly,  but  not  meeting  any  one,  he  took 
his  clothes,  his  vioHn,  and  shepherd's  pipe,  and  returned  to  his  pursuits. 
After  many  obstacles  and  adventures,  he  succeeded,  in  the  year  1763,  in 
establishing  himself  as  a  regular  student  of  the  art  of  painting  at  Got- 
tenburg,  after  which  he  visited  several  other  large  towns.     Within  five 
years  more,  he  began  to  obtain  regular  employment,  married,  and  had 
a  tolerable  income.     In  1783,  he  became  a  land-holder  (farmer),   and 
about  the  same  period,  conceived  a  most  ardent  wish  to  improve  himself 
farther  in  his  art  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  a  plan  which,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  zealous  friends,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  carry 
into  eflfect.     Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
good  masters  ;  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  art,  and  won  several 
prize  medals.    In  the  exhibitions  his  pictures  were  preferred  to  all  others  ; 
his  reputation  increased  rapidly ;  orders  flowed  in  upon  him  to  an  un- 
precedented degree,  but  so  little  had  he  of  avarice  or  worldly  wisdom  in 
his  disposition,  that  he  scarcely  raised  the  original  price  of  his  labours. 
In  1790,  he  went  to  Olstorp,  in  East  Gothland,  where  most  of  his  large 
altar-pieces  were  finished.     In  1797,  the  Academy  chose  him  as  an  asso- 
ciate ;  he  was  also  the  king's  painter,  but  without  any  salary,  till  the  pre- 
sent king,  Charles   John  IV.  allowed   him  a  pension.     He  died  on  the 
24th  January,  181C,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

"  Most  of  his  paintings  are  originals  ;  for  the  rest  he  generally  took 
drawings  and  copper-plates  as  his  models.  His  altar-pieces  amount  in 
number  to  eighty-seven,  of  which  eighty-two  are  originals.  His  other 
paintings,  sacred  and  profane,  amounted  several  years  before  his  death  to 
upwards  of  six  hundred.  The  finest  altar-piece  is  at  the  church  of 
Ostra  Husby,  in  East  Gothland.  It  is  fifteen  yards  wide  and  ten  yards 
high.  Indeed  all  his  church-pictures  are  on  a  large  and  grand  scale. 
He  also  engraved  much  on  copper,  and  invented  a  new  style  in  that  art 
which  admitted  of  very  rapid  execution.  Of  his  numerous  drawings  are 
preserved  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  from  the  New  Testament  j 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  frtom  the  livesof  saints  and  other  Roman  Ca- 
tholic sources,  with  sonic  thousands  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology. 
He  has  also  produced  some  admirable  paintings  al  fresco :  for  example, 
the  Giants'  War  in  the  castle  of  Finnspong.  In  all  his  works  he  has  the 
interesting  peculiarities  of  a  self-taught  artist ;  his  invention  is  great 
and  inexhaustible  j  he  seems  always  to  have  felt  strongly  whatever  he 
represented ;  there  is  nothing  forced  in  his  style ;  his  composition 
is  ever  clear  and  simple,  tending  to  produce  a  distinctly  intelligible  and 
animated  effect,  in  which  one  may  truly  say,  that  he  has  never  failed  to 
succeed.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  his  treatment 
of  colours  the  rough  and  harsh  seems  too  often  to  predominate  ;  nor  was 
he  ever  so  successful  in  his  attempt  at  the  beautiful  and  elegant,  as  in  the 
stern  and  sublime.  But  in  his  representation  of  old  personages,  and  in 
perspective,  he  invariably  shows  the  hand  and  precision  of  a  master. 
He  had,  moreover,  a   great  talent  for  mechanics,  and  invented  several 
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improvements  on  musical  instruments.  His  own  musical  compositions 
must  not  be  forgotten.  They  at  least  are  quite  original,  and  full  of  ge- 
nuine simplicity.  In  private  life  Horberg's  character  was  most  exem- 
plary. Even  under  the  pressure  of  severe  misfortunes  a  peculiar  cheer- 
fulness and  buoyancy  of  spirit  never  deserted  him.  His  outward  appear- 
ance was  a  faithful  stamp  of  the  inward  man ;  a  powerful  mould  of 
body,  a  bold  steadfast  countenance  ,  a  high  forehead,  and  an  air  of  un- 
concern in  all  his  actions  and  gestures.  His  dress  was  neat  and  simple, 
and  his  tout-ensemble  prepossessing  and  dignified." 

In  the  town  of  Linkbping,  Dr.  Schubert  finds  social  life  very 
attractive  ;  and  though  it  contains  only  about  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants, yet  there  are  balls  and  a  theatre,  concerts  and  private 
parties  without  number.  We  come  next  to  a  description  of  the 
waterfalls,  canals,  8cc.  of  Trollhatta,  which  have  been  already  suf- 
ficiently noticed  by  English  travellers,  and  we  therefore  pass  them 
over.  From  thence  he  proceeds  to  Norkoping,  a  town  of  con- 
siderable size,  affording  several  public  institutions  of  which,  as 
usual,  we  have  a  minute  account.  He  is  here  particularly  pleased 
with  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  which  both  sup- 
plies the  poor  with  employment  at  their  own  homes,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  establishing  several  workhouses,  and  a  correc- 
tion house,  forming  a  sort  of  panopticon; — but  we  have  not  roo'ni 
for  extracts. 

At  length  we  arrive  at  Stockholm,  which,  of  all  capital  cities 
yet  visited  by  our  author,  is,  in  situation,  the  most  beautiful.  Even 
Dresden,  with  its  fine  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  and  the  romantically 
wooded  banks  of  the  river,  must  yield  in  comparison.  Travellers 
who  have  been  in  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  assure  him 
that  the  environs  of  Constantinople  alone  will  vie  with  those  of 
Stockholm,  while  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  are  always 
heightened  and  seen  through  a  happy  medium,  in  consequence  of 
the  warm  and  cordial  hospitality  shown  by  the  inhabitants  to 
strangers.  Dr.  Schubert's  description  of  their  metropolis  ex- 
tends to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  of  which 
we  cannot  give  any  complete  analysis;  but  we  may,  in  the  first 
place,  assert  generally,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  institution,  of 
whatever  description,  in  any  town  of  Europe,  which  has  not  here 
its  representative  and  equivalent. 

In  the  north  wing  of  the  palace  is  the  royal  library,  which, 
even  in  the  time  of  Gustavus  II.  was  a  considerable  collection, 
but  the  king  gave  it  away  to  the  newly-founded  university  ot 
Upsala.  A  new  collection  was  begun  soon  after,  but  the  great 
fire  in  the  year  l(i97  left  only  about  6000  volumes,  to  which  ad- 
ditions have  gradually  been  made  till  it  amounted  in  1821,  to 
40,000,  though  the  funds  regularly  allotted  for  its  support  are 
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not  considerable.  There  are  many  valuable  manuscripts  both 
ancient  and  modern ;  and  among  other  curiosities  is  here  shown 
that  copy  of  the  Bible  (the  Vulgate)  which  was  used  by  Luther, 
the  margin  crowded  with  notes  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  the 
Latin  prayer-book  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  which,  during  the 
Thirty  years'  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gustavus  IL  There  are 
also  other  libraries  at  the  royal  palaces  about  Stockholm,  for 
example  at  Rosenberg  and  Haga;  but  our  author,  though  a 
book-maker  himself,  seems  always  rather  out  of  his  element 
when  he  gets  on  the  subject  of  bibliography.  Social  parties, 
good  cooking,  and  handsome  w  omen,  are  more  to  his  taste ; 
however,  he  succeeds  better  in  describing  collections  of  pic- 
tures, medals,  and  antiquities.  On  the  state  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  he  is  as  usual  diffuse ;  also  on  political  regula- 
tions, the  orders  of  knighthood,  but  above  all  on  churches.  He 
mentions  also  the  very  interesting  private  library  of  Count  En- 
gestrcim,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  which,  with  a  liberality 
peculiar  to  that  nobleman,  the  public  are  allowed  free  access. 
Then  follow,  in  due  course,  about  thirty-live  different  institu- 
tions, till  we  arrive  at  the  Swedish  academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Schubert,  publishes  annually  two  quarto 
volumes  of  Transactions,  though  we  had  always  supposed  that 
one  octavo  was  the  yearly  complement.  This  academy  was  pro- 
jected by  Charles  XIL  and  established  in  1739,  having  Linnteus 
for  its  tirst  president,  under  whose  auspices  the  institution 
became  very  prosperous,  so  that  out  of  their  own  funds  its 
members  have  been  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  several  tours 
and  voyages  of  scientific  discovery,  nor  have  they  neglected,  in 
latter  years,  the  cultivation  of  the  Swedish  language  and  litera- 
ture. According  to  the  newest  regulations,  the  academy  was,  in 
1821,  divided  into  nine  classes,  viz.  pure  mathematics,  practical 
ditto,  practical  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry  and  mineralogy, 
zoology  and  botany,  medicine  and  surgery,  political  economy 
and  belles  lettres;  the  number  of  acting  members,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  these  departments,  being  collectively  one  hundred  and 
two.  Their  Transactions  now  form  a  curious  and  extensive 
repertory,  and  a  history  of  the  academy  was  published  in  1811, 
by  the  Baron  de  Rosenhan. 

We  come  next  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres, 
founded  in  1753,  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora,  and  renovated  in 
1786,  by  Gustavus  IIL  It  includes  ordinary,  honorary,  and 
foreign  members,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  long  series  of  printed 
transactions.  The  members  hold  their  meetings  in  the  palace, 
where  they  have  also  their  museum ;  and  they  announce, 
publicly,  questions  for  prize  essavs.     Then  we  are  introduced 
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to    the    celebrated    *'  College   of  the  Eighteen,"  instituted    by 
Gustavus  III.,  in  1786,  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  lan- 
guage, poetry  and  eloquence.     It  offers  yearly  three  prizes,  viz. 
two  gold  medals  of  considerable  value,  and  a  silver  medal.     The 
productions  for  vi'hich  prizes  are  given  are  usually  the  lives  and 
characters  of  eminent  men,  poems  ad  libitum,  and  essays  on 
moral  science,  or  on  some  historical  question  that  requires  illus- 
tration.    The  number  of  members  is  strictly  contined  to  eighteen, 
who  are  looked  upon  as  persons  of  distinction,  and  enjoy  parti- 
cular rights  and  privileges  about  the  court.     Soon  after  its  esta- 
blishment, this  academy  awarded  the  highest  prize  to  a  biogra- 
phical essay  of  Gustavus  III.  on  Leonard  Torstensohn,  without 
in  the  least  suspecting  who  w^as  the  real  author,  and  the  king 
most   unexpectedly  received  the  gold  medal  which  it  was  sup- 
posed w^ould  have   been  claimed  by  some  hitherto  obscure  and 
humble  student.     The  fortunate   prize  essays  are  all  printed  in 
their  Transactions.     Once  every  week,  a  meeting  is  held  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  and  each  member  who  comes  precisely  at  the 
appointed  time  receives  a  sm^W  jetton,  or  medal  of  silver,  the  gift 
of  the  king ; — those  who  are  even  ten  minutes  too  late  forego  this 
advantage,  and  the  remaining  medals  are  shared  among  the  as- 
sociates who  made  their  appearance  with  due  punctuality.     Be- 
sides these,  every  year  a  large  medal  is  struck,   bearing  the  por- 
trait of  some  distinguished  Swede,   which  is  given  as  a  souvenir 
to  each  academician,  while  as  an  addition  to  their  funds,  they 
divide  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  government  news- 
paper. 

A  college  for  military  science  was  established  in  the  year  1796, 
divided  into  five  classes,  viz.  mathematics,  tactics,  gunnery,  in- 
ventions, and  a  civil  department.  It  holds  anniversary  festivals, 
at  which  prize  essays  are  read  on  the  lives  of  distinguished  com- 
manders. But  the  oldest  academy  in  Stockholm  is  that  of  the 
painters  and  statuaries,  founded  in  1735,  by  CountTessin,  though 
first  incorporated  by  statute  in  1773,  under  Gustavus  III.  It  has 
its  own  particular  museum,  supplied  with  pictures  and  models, 
and  from  their  funds  young  artists  are  enabled  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  travelling  to  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Besides  this,  a  musi- 
cal academy  was  established  in  1761,  by  Gustavus  III.  But  the 
most  useful  and  best  organized  of  all  these  public  bodies  is  the 
Agricultural  Society,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Stockholm, 
while  there  is  scarcely  any  district  in  Sweden  that  has  not  a 
farmers'  club,  which  is  connected  and  corresponds  with  the  me- 
tropolitan department,  founded  in  1811,  by  an  eminent  political 
economist,  the  Freyherr  Nils  Edelkrantz.  Its  principal  objects 
'fre  tiie  improvement  of  education   and   conduct  among  the  pea- 
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santry,  and  the  promotion  of  economical  and  statistical  knowledge 
in  general.  With  these  views,  the  members  procure  descriptions 
and  maps  of  parishes  to  be  drawn  and  printed,  taking  every  pos- 
sible means  to  render  the  topographical  information  minute  and 
complete.  Not  only  do  they  publish  transactions  like  the  other 
academies,  but  are  very  assiduous  in  circulating  tracts  calculated 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  a  science  among  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  higher  orders,  which  have  their  due  effect 
on  the  peasantry,  because  there  is  not  one  even  of  the  humblest 
class  who  has  not  learned  to  read  and  write.  In  order  to  carry 
on  its  operations  more  effectually,  the  Stockholm  society  has  in 
the  country  districts,  special  committees,  under  the  management 
of  the  parish  clergymen,  or  of  some  other  responsible  function- 
aries. The  present  king  has,  on  various  occasions,  assisted  this 
establishment,  especially  by  a  fund  for  encouraging  manufactures 
and  commerce,  out  of  which,  since  1813,  an  amount  of  100,000 
dollars  has  been  annually  paid,  so  that  many  undertakings  be- 
came practicable,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Improvements  in  mechanics  are  especially  en- 
couraged, and  for  this  purpose  the  Stockholm  society  has  its 
own  particular  school.  A  minor  institution  was  planned  at 
Christianstadt,  in  1814,  and  has  already  been  attended  with  im- 
portant results,  such  for  example  as  the  improved  culture  of  fruit 
and  forest  trees.  The  Agricultural  Transactions  have  been  pub- 
lished annually  since  18 1*2;  at  the  mechanical  school,  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  regular  pupils,  to  whom  premiums  are  distri- 
buted at  the  anniversary  meetings;  at  these  also,  subjects  are 
proposed  for  prize  essays,  and  there  is  a  public  exhibition  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  productions  of  Sweden. 

The  Patriotic  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1772;  also 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  knowledge,  industry,  and 
good  behaviour,  among  the  lower  orders.  This  society  has  be- 
sides published  Prize  Essays,  and  a  sort  of  Journal.  It  distributes 
prizes  as  rewards  for  steadiness,  activity,  and  praiseworthy  con- 
duct in  servants,  artizans,  8cc.  These  prizes  consist  of  silver 
utensils,  or  medals  with  chains,  and  are  distributed  publicly  with 
great  solemnity,  after  divine  service. 

Dr.  Schubert's  account  of  Upsala  is  slight  and  short  compared 
with  that  of  Stockholm;  we  shall  therefore  pass  it  over,  nor  shall 
we  enter,  at  present,  on  the  subject  of  theatres  and  other  public 
amusements.  His  travels  through  the  more  northern  regions  are 
certainly  interesting;  but  these  open  a  wide  and  very  different 
field  of  observation,  which  has  been  made  known  already  to  tire 
English  public,  by  the  works  of  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  de  Capell 
Brooke,  and  others.     In  fact,  the  object  which  we  had  proposed 
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to  ourselves  iq  this  article  is  already  accomplished.  In  British 
Journals,  the  Swedes,  as  an  intellectual  and  literary  nation,  actu- 
ated by  a  stirring  spirit  of  improvement,  and  possessing  many 
contemporary  authors,  have  scarcely  ever  been  noticed.  We  have 
therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  give,  for  the  lirst  time,  an  out- 
line sketch  to  prove  that  in  these  respects  they  are  unquestionably 
deserving  of  attention.  Their  authors  are  especially  attractive, 
the  more  so  because  they  are  to  us  so  perfectly  novel.  The 
Swedish  language  is  naive,  sonorous,  and  at  the  same  time  far 
from  being  deficient  in  softness  and  musical  intonation.  The 
country  itself,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Schubert  alleges  on  this 
point,  is  by  no  means  a  land  of  luxury  and  comfort;  we  have 
there  no  Turkey  carpets,  or-moula  borders,  ottomans,  lustres,, 
or  caudelabras.  On  the  contrary,  the  accommodations  for 
strangers  are,  for  the  most  part,  detestable;  the  floors  are  covered 
with  fir-tree  branches  instead  of  carpets,  and  generally  speaking, 
the  comforts  of  life  are  inferior  to  what  they  were  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

With  regard  to  Madam  Ehrenstrom's  volume,  it  is  written' 
throughout  with  that  liveliness,  which  an  unaft'ected  admiration 
of  the  Swedish  literary  character  naturally  inspires,  and  for  a  be- 
ginner, win  serve  as  a  very  useful  manual,  directing  his  attention 
to  the  best  authors,  from  the  thirteenth  century  up  to  the  present 
date.  The  plan  of  her  work,  however,  is  that  of  a  mere  catalogue 
raisonnCf  without  any  translated  extracts,  so  that  we  feel  as  if 
we  were  only  led  to  the  gates  of  a  wide  and  beautiful  domain, 
of  which  we  shall  at  some  future  time  explore  and  describe  the 
varied  scenery. 

Art.    IX. — L' Agent    Immediat  da    Mouvement    Vital  dtvoilt 
dans  sa  Nature  et  dans  son  Mode  d^ Action  chez  les  Vegetaux  et 
chez  les  Animaux.     Par  M.  H.  Dutrochet,  Correspondant  de 
ITnstitut   dans   I'Academie   Royale  des   Sciences,   &c.     8vo. 
pp.  226.    Paris.     1826. 
The  physiological  investigations  of  Dutrochet  are  already  fami- 
liar to  the  scientific  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  and  their  value  is 
justly  appreciated.     In  the  treatise  before  us,   the  high  character 
of  its  author  is  not  only  maintained  but  greatly  enhanced ;    and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  experiments  and  discoveries, 
which  it  details,  are  more  likely  to  advance  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  vital  motion,  particularly  as  regards  the  vege- 
table body,  than  all  the  labours  of  his  most  distinguished  prede- 
cessors. 

The  microscopic  inquiries  of  Grew,  Malpighi,  Leuwenhoek,HiII, 
Hedwig,  Mirbel,  Link,  Rudolphi,  Kieser,  and  others,  have  satis- 
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factorily  elucidated  the  structure  of  plants;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  correct  knowledsje  of  the  vegetable  organs  which  these  have 
afforded  to  us,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  their  functions  by  the 
labours  of  Du  Hamel,  Linneeus,  Sarrabat,  Bonnet,  Ingenhouz, 
Dai'win,  and  Mr.  Knight,  we  were  still  ignorant  of  the  exact  path 
by  which  the  sap  ascends  in  plants,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  pro- 
gression of  this  fluid.  The  solution  of  these  problems  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  volume  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  analyse. 

In  the  first  chapter,  "  des  Routes  de  la  Seve"  M.  Dutrochet 
endeavours  to  determine  the  precise   organs  through  which  the 
sap  ascends    and  descends.     The   absorption  of  fluid  from  the 
soil  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  the  ascent  of  this,  under  the  form 
of  sap,  in  the  stem  and  branches,  are  facts  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  know  11  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but,  until  the  intimate  structure 
of  these  parts  was  understood,  vague  conjectures  only  could  be 
formed  regarding  either  the  manner  or  the  causes  of  its  ascent. 
Until    the   tubuhir    organs    of  vegetables  were    discovered,  the 
solid  substance  of  a  plant  was  supposed  to  resemble  a  sponge, 
through  the  cells  of  which  the  sap  was  sucked  up,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  a  sponge  ;  and,  even  now,  although  the   vascular 
structure  of  the  vegetable  body  be  well  known,  yet,  this  opinion 
of  the  dift'usion  of  the  sap  is  in  some  degree  maintained.     Even 
so  accurate  an  observer  as  Mr.  Knight  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  sap  does  not  ascend  through  vessels  but  through  the  cel- 
lular substance  of  the  alburnum,  or  young  wood  :  and  that  the 
descending  saj)  only  is  transmitted  through  vessels,  those  found 
in  the  bark.    The  fact,  however,  that  the  sap  ascends  through  the 
tubular  part  of  the  stem  and  branches  could  not  be  long  generally 
doubted   after  the  discovery  of  the  tubes  themselves,  for  if  the 
branch  of  a  vine  be  cut  transversely  through  in  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  the  sap  which  oozes  from  the  section  is  perceived 
not  to  proceed,  indiscriminately,  from  the  whole  cut  surface,  but 
from  small  holes  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     These  w^ere 
readily  admitted  to  be  the  divided  extremities  of  vessels,   but  as 
the  existence  of  various  kinds  of  vessels  had  been  ascertained,  a 
question  still  remained  to  be  answered; — through  which  descrip- 
tion of  vessels  does  the  sap  ascend  ?    This  question  M.  Dutrochet 
has  satisfactorily  solved  by  clearly  demonstrating  that  this  fluid  is 
transmitted,    in    its   ascent,    as    De   Candolle    had  conjectured, 
through   the    lymphatic  vessels   of  that   celebrated    phytologist, 
the  false  tracheae  (fausses  tracheoi)  of  Mirbel,  a  variety  of  those 
which  our  author  has  named  tubes  corpusculiferes^^     These  are 
situated  in  the  wood,  both  in  the  state  of  alburnum  and  of  old  or 

*  "  Rtcherches  Anatomiques  et  Physiologitiues  sur  la  Structure  intime  des  Anitnanx  et  des 
Vtg^tiutx.'* 
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heart-wood,  duramen,  as  M.  Dutrochet,  terms  it;  they  are  sim- 
ple tubes,  utterly  devoid  of  valves,  and  of  any  lateral  communica- 
tion with  one  another;  and  they  continue  to  transmit  the  sa|3  in 
every  state  of  the  wood,  although,  in  the  vine,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  it  is  perceived  first  in  those  tubes  which  are 
situated  in  the  outermost  layer  of  alburnum,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
section  remains  dry.  These  tubes  are  not  found  in  the  bark,  nor 
in  the  medulla  ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  sap  does  not 
ascend  through  these  parts. 

Some  authors  having  detected  that  the  tracheae,  or  spiral  tubes, 
contain  a  diaphanous  liquid,  and  that,  when  the  cut  end  of  a  stem 
of  a  plant  is  placed  in  a  coloured  fluid,  this  ascends  through  the 
trachege,  have  imagined  that  these  vessels  are  also  sap  vessels;  but, 
although  M.  Dutrochet  admits  that  the  spiral  tubes  contain  a  fluid, 
and  not  air  alone,  as  some  phytologists  believe,  yet  he  contends 
that  they  are  not  sap  vessels ;  and  he  has  proved  that  when  co- 
loured liquors  are  introduced  into  them,  these  ascend  merely  by 
capillary  attraction  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in 
which  the  plant  is  placed,  whilst  the  colouring  matter,  which  is 
frequently,  in  such  experiments,  carried  forward  to  the  summits  of 
the  twigs  is  conveyed  solely  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  tubes.  So 
far  he  proceeds  upon  solid  ground,  and  has  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  the  sap  in  plants,  like  the  blood  in  animals,  is  trans- 
mitted in  a  particular  set  of  vessels :  but  when  he  supposes,  also, 
that  the  diaphanous  liquid  found  in  the  spiral  vessels,  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  leaf,  performs  in  the 
plant  an  office  similar  to  that  of  atmospherical  air  in  the  tracheae 
of  insects  ;  or,  to  employ  his  own  language,  that  as  the  tracheae 
of  insects  "  convey  atmospherical  air,  which  is  a  vivifying  gas 
{un  gas  vivifiant),  these  convey  a  vivifying  liquid  {un  liquide  vivi- 
jiant)  :"  he  hazards  an  opinion  which  can  only  be  regarded  as 
purely  hypothetical. 

Having  determined  the  organs  by  which  the  sap  ascends  in  the 
stem  and  branches,  M.  Dutrochet  next  examines  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Knight  respecting  its  descent.  This  celebrated  phytologist, 
having  traced  the  sap  into  the  leaves,  found  that  it  is  there 
changed  into  a  nutritious  fluid,  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant,  and 
descends  in  this  state,  by  the  bark,  to  nourish  the  plant ;  but  he 
maintains  also,  that  it  descends  by  the  alburnum,  ivhen  this  is  re- 
quisite for  the  preservation  of  the  plants  implying  that  this  descent " 
by  the  alburnum  is  accidental  because  the  vessels  of  the  albur- 
num serve  generally  to  convey  the  ascending  sap.  Dutrochet 
admits  that  the  proper  juice  descends  through  the  alburnum,  not 
however  by  an  inverted  action  of  the  vessels,  as  Mr.  Knight  sup- 
poses, but  by  a  natural  action,  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to 
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explain,  and  which  we  may  here  describe  as  consisting  of  a  mu- 
tual interchange  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  oblong  cells  {cloUres). 
It  is,  therefore,  through  these  tubular  cells,  according  to  our 
author,  that  the  descending  sap  is  transmitted,  both  in  the  albur- 
num and  the  liber,  until  these  parts  are  changed  into  hard  wood 
and  old  bark.  The  experiments  which  he  details  certainly  tend  to 
support  his  opinion,  and  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  those 
of  Mr.  Knight :  they  also  enable  him  to  explain  the  ascent  of  the 
proper  juice,  which  must  take  place,  for  the  developement  and 
formation  of  fruit,  as  well  as  for  the  elongation  of  the  stem  at 
the  apex  and  the  developement  of  the  gems.  Mr.  Knight  had 
ascertained  that  the  ascending  sap,  in  spring,  carries  with  it 
a  portion  of  proper  juice  which  is  preserved  in  the  wood  during 
winter,  and  which  it  dissolves  as  it  ascends,  but  he  did  not  ex- 
plain how  this  is  effected.  Dutrochet  maintains  that  it  is 
accomplished  by  the  interchange  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
and  that  the  oblong  cells  give  out  the  nutritive  matter  contained 
in  them  through  their  sides,  and  this  is  dissolved  by  the  first 
ascending  sap. 

It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  the  sap,  in  its  ascent,  receives 
something  from  the  parts  through  which  it  passes  ;  for  the  graft- 
ing of  fruit  trees  demonstrates,  that  the  quality  of  the  sap  is 
affected  by  the  stock  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  actuate  the  growth 
not  only  of  the  tree  but  of  the  fruit,  and  by  no  other  means  can 
we  explain  the  deterioration  of  fruit  when  grafted  on  particular 
stocks,  for  example,  of  the  apricot  and  the  peach  on  plum  stocks. 
Thus  Mr.  Knight*  ascertained  that  an  apricot  grafted  on  a 
plum  stock  is  a  very  different  and  inferior  fruit  to  an  apricot 
grafted  on  an  apricot  stock ;  and  that  the  same  occurs  when  a 
peach  is  grafted  on  a  plum.  In  both  cases,  the  fruit  is  larger  and 
of  a  finer  colour,  but  in  quality  it  is  much  deteriorated.  Our 
author  objects  to  the  term  proper  juice,  a  name  first  imposed 
by  Du  Hamel,  as  applied  to  the  sap  elaborated  in  the  leaf  and 
intended  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  diis  being  common 
to  and  essential  for  all  plants ;  and  proposes  to  confine  the  term 
proper  juice  to  the  secretions,  such  as  the  resins  and  gum-resins 
contained  in  the  proper  vessels  of  certain  plants. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  medulla  or  pith  has  not  the  fa- 
culty of  conducting  either  the  ascending  or  the  descending  sap,  yet 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  pith,  in  succulent  twigs  and  in  some  herba- 
ceous plants,  is  full  of  a  watery  fluid  which  can  only  be  transmitted 
through  the  sides  of  the  cells.  M.  Dutrochet  adopts  the  opinion  of 
M.  DupetitThouars,  that  the  pith  is  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  for 
the  developement  of  the  gems ;  and  he  thinks  diis  is  confirmed 

*  Horticultural  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  287. 
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by  the  fact,  that  in  the  twig  of  a  vine,  examined  during  the  win- 
ter, we  find  the  pith  everywhere  dry,  except  at  the  spot  where  the 
gem  is  formed  for  the  shoot  of  the  ensuing  spring.  We  are  sur- 
prised at  the  facility  with  which  our  author  has  admitted  this  ex- 
planation of  M.  Dupetit  Thouars,  when  it  can  be  so  much  better 
explained  by  his  own  theory,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  this  volume 
to  propound.  In  our  opinion,  the  gem  is  a  vital  point  to  which  the 
fluid,  contained  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  medulla, 
but  in  the  bark  and  alburnum  also  upon  which  it  is  seated,  is 
attracted  by  that  process  of  interchange  through  the  sides  of  the 
cells  which  our  author  has  demonstrated  to  exist;  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  over-turgescence  of  the  cells  of  what  may  be  considered 
the  cotyledonous  appendage  of  the  gem,  and  the  immediate  com- 
munication between  this  part  and  the  pith,  that  that  fluid  is  found, 
during  winter,  in  those  portions  of  the  medulla  which  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  buds,  whilst  the  intermediate  parts  remain  dry.  The 
fluid,  originally  contained  in  the  whole  of  the  pith,  is  attracted, 
and  passes  from  cell  to  cell,  tow  ards  the  points  where  the  buds  of 
the  leaves  of  the  following  spring  are  situated  ;  and,  being  accu- 
mulated there,  the  cells  of  the  intermediate  spaces  are  drained, 
and,  consequently,  remain  dry.  The  pith,  therefore,  cannot  be 
considered  a  reservoir  of  nutriment,  although  it  yields  up  its  fluid 
for  preserving  the  cotyledonous  portion  of  the  bud,  which  con- 
tains its  nutriment,  in  that  state  best  fitted  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  bud.  Neither  can  we  accord  with  the  opinion  of 
our  author,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  the  revival  of  an  old  hypo- 
thesis, supported  in  modern  times  by  Linnaeus,  Dr.  Darwin,  and 
Sir  I.  E.  Smith,  that  the  pith  is  to  the  vegetable  what  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  are  to  the  animal  body.  He  carries  the  hy- 
pothesis farther,  however,  than  these  phytologists,  and  supposes 
that  the  vital  energy,  which  this  part  of  the  plant  displays,  re- 
sides in  the  corpuscules  which  its  cells  contain,  and  which,  in  a 
former  essay,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  are  actually  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  plant,  by  which  impressions  are  conveyed  through 
the  irritable  parts  of  movable  plants  so  as  to  excite  the  move- 
ments which  they  display,  as,  for  example,  those  of  Mimosa  sensi- 
t iv a  and  piidic a.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  motion  does  not 
necessarily  imply  sensation  ;  and,  consequently,  there  may  exist  a 
medium  of  communicating  mobility  in  plants,  although  they  pos- 
sess no  nervous  system  as  in  animals.  i\ny  objections,  therefore,  to 
the  corpuscular  nerves  of  Dutrochet  cannot  be  founded  upon  the 
want  of  sensation  in  plants  ;  but  the  opinion  is  too  hypothetical 
in  its  present  form.  From  observing,  also,  that  the  young  twig  is 
little  else  than  pith  covered  with  the  medullary  sheath ;  and, 
while  it  is  in  this  state,  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  plant  most  amply 
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endowed  with  vital  activity,  as  is  evinced  in  its  rapid  growth, 
Dutrochet  supports  the  suggestion  of  Linnaeus,  that  the  pith  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant.*  But 
to  prove  the  untenableness  of  this  doctrine,  we  have  merely  to 
refer  to  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Knight,  in  which  he  abstracted 
more  than  an  inch  of  the  pith  from  the  shoot  of  a  vine,  above 
and  below  a  leaf  and  bud  ;  and  yet,  both  these,  "  with  the  lateral 
shoot  annexed,  continued  to  live,  and  did  not  appear  to  suffer  much 
inconvenience,  but  faded  a  little  when  the  sun  shone  strongly 
upon  them.""t     The  most  rational  opinion  of  the  use  of  the  pith 
which  we  have  met  with,  is  that  which  supposes  that  it  is  intended 
merely  to  give  bulk  and  stability  to  the  young  twig,  which,  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  growth,  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  pith,  in- 
closed in  a  very  thin  layer  of  bark  and  alburnum.     The  pith,  in 
this  case,  is  requisite  to  afford  extension  for  the  formation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  vessels  in  the  medullary  sheath;  while  the  aqueous 
fluid  filling  its  cells,  being  nearly  incompressible,  affords  support 
to  the  tender  shoot,   and  thus  enables  it  to  sustain  itself  in  what- 
ever position  it  extends,  until  the  first  ligneous  zone  be  consistent 
enough  to  aft'ord  sufficient  stability  to  the  stem  or  shoot.J     As 
soon   as   this    is   effected   the   pith  becomes   useless  ;    the    fluid 
which  filled  its  cells  is  attracted  to  those  points  on  the  twig  where 
the  buds  of  the  foliage  of  the  ensuing  year  are  seated;  and  the 
cellular  matter  becomes  a  dry,  spongy  mass,  which  remains  un- 
altered in  every  stage  of  the  future  life  of  the  plant. 

Having  ascertained  the  organs  by  which  the  sap  ascends,  and 
those  by  which  it  descends  and  is  diffused  through  the  plant  after 
it  is  changed  into  proper  juice  by  exposure  to  light  in  the  leaf, 
M.  Dutrochet  next  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  nutritious  fluid, 
deposited  between  the  bark  and  alburnum  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  layer  of  these  parts,  is  given  out,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  is  conveyed  to  the  place  where  it  is  deposited,  by  those 
transverse  cells,  situated  in  the  ligneous  portion  of  every  trunk 
and  branch,  which  are  improperly  named  medullary  rays.  He  sup- 
ports his  reasoning  on  this  point  by  the  fact,  that  medullary  rays  are 
found  in  dicotyledonous  plants  only,  and  no  other  description  of 
plant  increases  in  diameter  by  an  annual  production  of  successive 

*  The  idea  of  the  medulla,  in  the  leaf-stalk,  being  the  seat  of  irritability  in  the  sensi- 
tive plant  is  not  new,  having  been  advanced  many  years  since  by  Mr.  Lindsay  of  Ja- 
maica ;  but  Dutrochet,  if  experience  shall  prove  the  correctness  of  his  hypothesis,  has 
the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  nervous  corpuscules  as  the  media  by  which  impres- 
sions are  communicated  in  plants.  For  an  account  of  these,  we  refer  our  readers  to  M. 
Dutrochet's  "  Recherches  Anatomiques  tt  Physiologiques  sur  la  Structure  des  Animaux 
etdes  Vegetaux,  &c.  Paris.  1824. 

t  Phi/.  Trans.  1801.  p.  338. 

i  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Botany,  by  A.  T.  Thomson,  F.L.S.  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
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concentric  layers.  These  medullary  rays  are  composed  of  chains 
of  oblong  cells,  stretching  in  a  radiated  manner  from  the  centre  to 
the  surface  of  the  wood,  where  they  are  encountered  by  others 
situated  in  the  bark,  which,  however,  are  not  continuous  with  them. 
The  former  give  out  the  ascending  sap,  the  latter  the  prepared 
descending  sap  ;  and  thus,  by  the  mixture  of  the  two,  in  the  space 
between  the  ligneous  and  the  cortical  system,  a  nutritive  fluid  is 
produced,  to  be  elaborated  by  the  vital  powers  of  the  plant  into  a 
new  layer  of  each  of  these  systems.  The  simplicity  of  nature,  in 
effecting  her  purposes  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  this  process  ; 
and,  however  we  must  despair  of  ever  detecting  the  mode  in 
which  organic  structure  is  produced,  either  in  the  animal  or  the 
vegetable  body,  one  step,  at  least,  is  made  towards  it  by  ascertain- 
ing the  sources  whence  the  materials  are  derived. 

M.  Dutrochet  maintains  that  his  explanation  of  the  progression 
of  the  sap  in  dicotyledonous  plants,  applies  equally  well  to  mono- 
cotyledons, which  possess  lymphatic  vessels  for  conveying  the 
ascending  sap,  oblong  cells  for  the  descending,  tracheae  for  con- 
ducting the  vivifying  fluid,  and  a  medullary  tissue,  which,  although 
it  be  not  collected  into  one  body  as  in  the  pith  of  dicotyledons, 
yet  is  dispersed  through  the  stem,  and,  being  filled  with  nervous 
corpuscules,  performs,  according  to  him,  the  same  functions  as 
the  pith  in  dicotyledons. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  organs  for  conveying  the  sap 
in  its  progress  through  the  systems  in  the  two  great  classes  of 
plants,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the  observations  and  the  rea- 
soning of  our  author,  are  the  lymphatic  tubes  through  which  it  is 
conducted  upwards  from  the  roots;  the  oblong  cells  (cloitres) 
through  which  it  descends  after  being  changed  by  exposure  to 
light  in  the  leaf;  and  the  trachea  which  convey  the  vivifying  liquid 
taken  up  in  the  leaves.  Having  settled  these  preliminary  pomts, 
the  question  naturally  arose — what  is  the  cause  of  the  progression 
of  the  sap  in  these  organs?  Before  attempting  an  answer,  M.  Du- 
trochet examines  the  observations  of  M.  Schultz,  of  Berlin,  which 
tended  to  establish  it  as  a  fact,  that  there  is  a  real  circulation  of 
the  sap.  This  phytologist  having  observed  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  fluid  in  the  nerves  of  a  leaf  of  Chelidonium  majus,  placed  un- 
der the  microscope,  imagined  that  he  could  perceive  two  distinct 
currents,  an  ascending  and  a  descending,  and  therefore  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  true  circulation  of  fluid,  at  least  in  this 
plant.  Our  author,  and  likewise  M.  Savi,  after  many  observa- 
tions, w^ere  convinced  that  the  movement  perceived  in  this  plant 
is  not  an  optical  illusion;  and  they  were  the  more  satisfied  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  from  observing  that  the  motion  occa- 
sionally intermitted. 
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"  At  the  moment  when  the  tremor  is  at  its  height,  it  is  perceived 
suddenly  to  cease ;  then  in  the  next  instant  to  recommence  with  the 
same  velocity.  This  stasis  is  general  in  the  whole  field  of  the  niicros- 
cope." — p.  61. 

He  admitted,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  vital  movement ;  but  its 
nature  remained  to  be  determined.  M.  Savi  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Schultz,  that  it  indicates  a  circulation;  but  M. 
Dutrochet  was  anxious  to  investigate  the  phenomenon  further 
before  he  admitted  this  conclusion.  He  found  that  the  move- 
ment continues  after  the  leaf  is  separated  from  the  plant,  and 
until  it  becomes  completely  withered ;  and  that  when  the  nerve 
of  a  leaf  is  cut  transversely,  in  two  places,  the  movement  is  still 
perceptible  in  the  isolated  fragment — two  facts  completely  at  va- 
riance with  the  idea  of  a  circulation.  He  found  that  it  is  affected 
by  temperature,  but  is  not  directly  dependent  upon  the  influence 
of  heat;  for  although  it  does  not  cease  until  the  thermometer  falls 
to  1°  (Reaum.),  yet  it  does  not  recommence  in  the  same  leaves 
until  it  rises  to  15° :  thence  our  author  concludes,  that,  although  it 
does  not  indicate  a  circulation,  yet  it  is  evidently  a  vital  phenome- 
non, and  probably  a  local  movement  of  the  molecules  of  the  yellow 
juice  of  the  plant.  The  same  movement  is  perceived  in  the  mi- 
nute vessels  of  animals,  under  circumstances  which  set  aside  the 
possibility  of  supposing  that  it  depends  on  circulation.  Thus 
M.  Dutrochet  perceived  it  in  the  vessels  of  a  minute  fragment  of 
the  ear  and  of  the  mesentery  of  a  mouse,  some  time  after  the  ani- 
mal was  dead,  inter^mitting  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  nerves  of 
Chelidonium,  and  affording  the  semblance  of  a  current  within  the 
vessels,  whilst  nothing  flowed  from  their  open  extremities:  he  also 
found  that  a  thin  layer  of  blood,  abstracted  from  either  the  veins 
or  the  arteries  of  an  animal,  placed  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  illu- 
minated by  the  sun's  rays,  display,  under  the  microscope,  the  same 
rapid  movement,  and  the  accompanying  intermissions,  as  in  the 
plant,  and  that  these  cease  only  when  the  blood  coagulates.  Our 
author  does  not  pretend  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
but  he  is  satisfied  that  it  does  not  indicate  a  circulation,  and  is  a 
mere  molecular  movement;  in  his  own  words — 

''  A  corpuscular  movement  of  an  unknown  nature,  a  movement  which 
produces  unceasing  refractions  of  the  solar  rays,  whence  result  the  rapid 
and  multiplied  intersections  of  the  luminous  rings,  and,  consequently, 
the  appearance  of  tremor  which  is  then  observed." — p.  70. 

We  are  surprised  that  in  noticing  the  observations  of  M.  Schultz, 
our  author  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  those  of  the  Abbe 
Corti,  made  so  long  ago  as  1774,*'  and  which  were  lately  thought 

■"*  Osserva'Joni  Microscopichc,  sulla  Tremella  e  sulla  Circclazmie  del  Jluido  in  una 
Fianta  acqnajuola,  dell'  Abati  B.  Covti,     Lucca.  1774. 
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to  be  confirmed  by  Professor  Amici,  who,  to  prove  the  power  of 
his  catoptrical  microscope,  was  induced  to  examine  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  which  Corti  had  asserted  is  ob- 
vious in  the  Chara.  He  perceived  transparent  globules  of  various 
sizes  constantly  moving  in  two  opposite,  alternating  streams,  up- 
wards and  downwards,  in  the  two  sections  or  halves,  but  separated 
by  no  partition,  of  the  same  simple  cylindrical  canal  or  vessel 
which  runs  lengthwise  through  the  plant,  interrupted  at  certain 
intervals  by  knots  and  a  diaphragm  which  limits  the  cycle.  This 
supposed  circulation,  therefore,  is  carried  on  in  a  very  limited 
tract  in  certain  spaces,  each  of  which  is  totally  independent  of  the 
other,  throughout  the  whole  plant.  In  some  parts  the  motion  is 
spiral;  for  instance,  the  ascending  stream  is  observed  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  When  a  ligature  was  tied  on  the  vessel 
the  circulation  went  on  in  the  portions  above  and  below  the  liga- 
ture as  it  did  in  the  entire  vessel.  AVhen  the  vessel  was  cut,  that 
part  of  the  fluid  which  is  flowing  towards  the  orifice  only  runs 
out.  Vinegar  prevented  this  escape  of  the  fluid,  and  appeared  to 
deaden  the  motion.  Each  vessel  contains,  in  each  of  its  semi- 
circles, numerous  green  stripes,  which  appear  to  be  composed  of 
green  globules  strung  like  beads,  the  two  semicircles  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  space  devoid  of  stripes ;  and  it  is  only 
where  the  stripes  are  that  the  circulation  goes  on.  Amici  con- 
ceives that  these  green  stripes  of  globules  act  like  voltaic  piles, 
and  that  the  motion  itself  is  to  be  attributed  to  galvanic  agency.^ 
It  is  probable  that  this  supposed  circulation  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  tremor  detected  by  Schultz  in  the  Chelidonium,  and  ex- 
plained by  our  author.  The  only  point  which  is  at  variance 
W'ith  this  idea  is  the  flowing  out  of  the  fluid  at  the  cut  extremity 
of  the  vessel;  but  the  movement  is  certainly  not  what  can  be 
termed  a  circulation. 

M.  Dutrochet  prefaces  his  third  chapter,  ^'  De  la  Cause  de  la 
Progression  ck  la  StveJ'  with  a  brief  review  of  the  various  and  un- 
satisfactory  opmions  which  have  been,  at  dmerent  periods,  ad- 
vanced by  phytologists  in  explanation  of  this  function  of  plants. 
Malpighi  ascribed  it  to  the  alternate  dilatation  and  condensation 
of  the  sap;  Sarrabat  to  the  dilatation  and  condensation  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  tracheae  and  the  pith;  capillary  attraction  is  the 
cause  according  to  others;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  a  contractile  power  in  the  vegetable  ves- 
sels capable  of  carrying  forward  the  sap.  But  none  of  these 
hypotheses,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  can  account  for  the 
extraordinary  force  with  which  the  sap  ascends,  as  proved  by  the 

*  2  Gilbert's  Annalen. 
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experiments  of  Dr.  Hales  and  others;*  and  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  the  lymphatic  tubes  through  which  it  ascends 
are  perfectly  incontractile.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  the  ascent 
of  the  sap,  is  a  question  which  remained  to  be  answered :  in 
attempting  it,  our  author  first  proceeds  to  examine  the  nature 
of  this  vegetable  function. 

When  a  plant  is  cut  transversely  in  the  stem,  and  placed  in 
water,  the  fluid  is  absorbed  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  transpiration 
by  the  leaves,  which  is  regulated,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Light  also 
influences,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  this  absorption  and  transpira- 
tion. Plants,  in  every  state,  exhale  more  in  a  light  than  in  an  ob- 
scure situation ;  during  the  day  the  exhalation  greatly  exceeds  the 
absorption,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  during  the  night :  thence 
it  appears,  that  absorption  and  exhalation  in  plants  is  a  vital  action 
modified  by  the  presence  of  light.  This  is  further  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  although  the  absorption  of  fluids  by  plants  is  augmented, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  empty  state  of  the  vessels  and  the  cells  of 
the  stem  and  the  leaves,  yet,  the  vegetable  tissue  does  not  act  either 
like  a  sponge,  the  avidity  of  which  for  water  is  greater  the  more 
empty  its  cells  are,  nor  by  capillary  attraction.  This  our  author 
proved  by  the  following  experiments: — he  placed  in  water  a  cut- 
ting of  Mercurialis  atnina,  which  he  had  allowed  to  wither  until 
it  lost  0"  15  of  its  weight;  in  the  first  hour,  it  absorbed  twenty 
grains  and  a  half  of  the  fluid;  and  in  the  second  and  subsequent 
hours  seven  or  eight  grains  in  the  hour,  until  it  acquired  its  ori- 
ginal weight:  but  when  the  plant  was  allowed  to  wither  until  36 
grains  of  its  weight  were  lost,  the  absorption  did  not  exceed  two 
grains  and  a  half  per  hour,  and  the  plant  soon  died.  But  if  the 
plant  be  allowed  to  dry  until  even  0-6 1  of  its  weight  be  lost,  and 
then  be  totally  inmiersed  for  some  hours  in  water,  it  will  regain 
its  turgidity ;  and,  if  it  be  now-  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
placed  merely  with  the  stem  in  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  plant 
in  air,  it  will  absorb  and  transpire  the  same  as  a  fresh  plant : 
should  the  desiccation,  however,  be  carried  to  0*71,  the  plant 
never  regains  its  turgidity,  and  ceases  to  absorb  and  transpire, 
although  it  imbibe  water  freely.  But  in  this  case  the  imbiba- 
tion  is  not  a  vital  function,  the  plant  never  regains  its  freshness 
nor  its  colour;  and  from  the  odour  which  it  exhales  it  is  evident 
that   decomposition,  instead  of  being   checked,  is  hastened  by 

•  The  following  experiment  affords  a  striking  proof  of  this  force.  Mr.  J.  Braddick, 
on  the  20th  March,  1821,  tied  a  bladder  over  the  fresh-cut  end  of  the  stem  of  a  seed- 
ling vine.  "  The  bladder  soon  began  to  stretch,  and  to  rise  like  a  ball  over  the  wound  : 
thus  distended  and  filled  with  the  sap  of  the  vine,  it  felt  as  hard  as  a  cricket-ball ;  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation  it  burst  with  the  force  of  the  rising  sap." — Hor- 
ticultural Transactions,  vol.  v.  p.  202. 
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the  water  thus  imbibed.  From  these  experiments  our  author 
concludes  that  that  integrity  of  the  organic  fluids  which  is  re- 
quisite for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  is  connected 
with  the  faculty  which  the  vegetable  possesses  of  being  turgid; 
that  this  is  not  lost  by  a  slight  degree  of  drying;  but  that  when 
desiccation  is  carried  so  far  as  to  affect  the  composition  of  the 
organic  fluids,  it  disappears,  and  the  plant  dies.  According  to 
him  two  conditions  of  a  plant  are  essential  for  the  existence  of 
this  state  of  turgidity: — 1st.  The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  liquid  in  the  vegetable  organs.  2d.  The  integrity  of  the  com- 
position of  the  organic  matter  contained  in  these  organs;  or,  in 
other  vvords,  that  the  condition  w^hich  distinouishes  a  dead  from 
a  living  plant  consists  in  its  turgidity;  for  a  dead  plant,  although 
its  cells  and  capillary  organs  be  filled  with  fluid,  yet,  nevertheless, 
does  not  become  turgid;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  a  living  plant 
fills  its  cells  and  capillaries  to  that  degree  of  superabundance 
which  produces  the  state  of  turgiditj/.  It  is  upon  this  state  of 
turgidity  of  the  minute  hollow  organs  of  a  plant,  according  to 
M.  Dutrochet,  that  the  condition  of  the  plant  requisite  for  the 
ascension  of  the  sap  solely  depends,  when  a  plant  is  cut  trans- 
versely and  its  extremity  placed  in  water.  The  progression  of 
the  fluid  in  this  case  is  promoted  by  what  he  terms  adjiuxion,  or 
affluxion;  as,  for  example,  from  the  stem  towards  the  leaves,  in 
which  the  power  of  attracting  the  sap  towards  them  resides;  but 
in  a  plant  growing  in  the  earth,  besides  afiiuxion,  the  sap  is  moved 
forward  also  by  an  impulse,  which  evidently  results  from  a  vis  a 
tergo.  Let  us  examine  the  proofs  which  our  author  brings  for- 
ward to  establish  this  point. 

The  first  proof  which  he  advances  is  intended  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  cause  of  the  impulsive  movement  of  the  sap  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  roots;  for  when  the  stem  of  a  vine  which  is 
bleeding  freely,  in  spring,  is  cut  through  close  to  the  ground,  the 
bleeding  in  the  portion  of  the  stem  which  is  separated  ceases  at 
the  moment  of  making  the  section,  whilst  it  continues  freely  at  the 
surface  of  the  portion  still  attached  to  the  roots;  and  this  conti- 
nues to  be  the  case  if  the  caudex  and  root  be  cut  into  separate 
pieces  by  successive  sections  until  we  descend  to  the  radicles,  at 
the  extremities  of  which,  as  can  be  readily  demonstrated,  resides 
the  origin  of  the  impelling  power  referred  to,  or  this  power  is 
seated  in  the  spongiole  or  little  conical  body  which  terminates 
each  radicle.  This  communicates  directly  with  the  lymphatic 
tubes,  which  commence  in  the  centre  of  the  rootlets  and  pass  up 
through  the  stem;  thence  the  fluid  taken  in  by  the  spongioles 
passes  directly  into  the  lymphatic  tubes:  but  as  mere  absorption 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  impulsion  that  carries  the  sap 
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upwards  through  these  tubes,  the  question  arises,  in  what  consists 
the  impelling  power  of  these  spongioles? 

In  prefacing  his   reply  to  this  query,  our  author  describes  the 
structure  of  the  spongioles  of  the  vine.     These,  according  to  his 
observations,  are  composed  chiefly  of  cellular,  corpusculifer  tissue, 
the  central  part  of  which  consists  of  jointed  oblong  cells,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  lymphatic  or  corpusculifer  tubes,  through  which  the 
sap  ascends.    The  cellular  cortical  part  is  transparent,  and  covered 
with  corpuscules  of  extreme  minuteness,  which  have  been  mis- 
taken for  pores  by  ourselves  and  others  who  have  examined  these 
spongioles.*     As  far,  also,  as  our  observations  have  conducted  us, 
these  spongioles  are  not  confined  to  the  apexes  of  the  capillary 
radicles,  as  M.  Dutroehet  supposes,  but  proceed  equally  from 
their  sides,  to   which,  however,  they   apply  so  closely  in  their 
shrunk  state,  as  not  to  be  perceptible,  even  when  the  eye  is  aided 
by  a  powerful  magnifying   glass.      It  is  only  when  the  capillary 
radicle  is  placed  in  water,  that  the  spongioles  project  from  the 
sides  and  become  perceptible,  and  nothing  surprized  us  more,  in 
our  first  observation  of  them,  than  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
shrink  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  the  instantane- 
ous manner  in  which  they  become  turgid  when  again  placed  in  it. 
This  we  certainly  ascribed  to  the  pores,  which  we  imagined  they 
contained,  being  of  a  valvular  nature,  readily  admitting  water  to 
enter,  but  preventing  its  exit.     We,  however,   confess  that  we 
were   equally  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  cause  either  for  the  activity 
of  their  absorbent  powers,  or  for  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
fluid  they  contain  is  carried  forwards  into  the  lymphatic  tubes, 
which  we  were  convinced  was  the  case,  and  the  cause  of  their 
suddenly  shrinking;  and  it  remained  for  M.  Dutroehet  to  explain 
the  real  function  of  these  minute  but  most  important  organs.     It 
is  from  these  that  the  vis  a  tergo,  which  communicates  an  impulse 
to  the  sap,  is  derived.     What  is  the  nature  of  this  power? 

Our  author  first  points  out  the  inefficiency  of  the  only  two 
hypotheses  calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  point;  that 
which  refers  it  to  the  probable  production  of  gas  within  the  plant, 
the  expansion  of  which,  at  the  instant  of  its  formation,  would  com- 
municate an  impulse  to  the  sap;  and  that  which  supposes  a  con- 
tractile state  of  the  vessels  themselves :  and,  having  determined  the 
fact,  that  turgidity  is  a  state  of  the  plant  essential  to  the  progres- 
sion of  the  sap,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  cause  of  this  state  and 
its  effects. 

Having  cut  ofi^  the  tail  from  a  small  fish,  and  preserved  it  alive 

*  The  only  figure  of  the  spongiole  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  in  Plate  8  of 
Thomson's  Lectures  oti  the  TAements  of  Botany,  to  whicli  we  Imve  already  refeired.  It 
is  termed  tlie  fibril. 

VOL.  I.    NO.  I.  y 
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in  a  vessel  full  of  water,  M.  Dutrochet  soon  afterwards  perceived, 
on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  a  species  of  aquatic  mouldiness,  con- 
sisting of  long  filaments,  each  of  which  was  terminated  by  a  small 
swelling  or  bulb,  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  filaments 
were  transparent,  but  the  bulbs  were  opaque,  pointed,  and  re- 
sembled the  capsules  of  a  plant.  He  divided  some  of  these  fila- 
ments transversely,  and  having  placed  them,  with  a  little  water,  in 
a  watch-glass,  under  the  microscope,  saw  some  of  the  bulbs  expel 
numerous  globules  through  an  opening  situated  at  their  apex, 
without  any  apparent  contraction  or  diminution  of  their  size,  the 
space  previously  occupied  by  the  globules  being  filled  with  water, 
which  seemed 

"  to  perform  here  the  office  of  the  piston  of  a  syringe,  for  raising  and 
expelling  at  the  point  of  the  capsule,  the  mass  of  globules  which  at  first 
totally  filled  the  capsule/' — p.  106. 

The  whole  of  the  globules  were  soon  expelled  from  each  bulb, 
and  owing  to  a  peculiar  motion  which  they  displayed  at  the  in-r 
stant  of  their  expulsion,  M.  Dutrochet  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  were  the  animalcula  described  by  Needham  and  Bory  de 
Saint  Vincent;  but  subsequent  observations  convinced  him  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  they  were  seeds  of  the  plant,  on 
whom  a  transitory  movement  had  been  impressed  by  the  force  of 
their  expulsion.  Reflecting  on  this  phenomenon,  and  believing 
that  the  water  which  was  introduced  into  the  part  of  the  capsular 
cavity  opposite  to  the  point  of  expulsion  was  the  mechanical  in- 
strument of  the  vis  a  tergo,  which  produced  the  expulsion  of  the 
globules,  our  author  naturally  inquired — whence  comes  this  water? 
and  by  what  power  is  it  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  capsule? 
To  enable  him  to  answer  these  queries,  he  repeated  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  bulbs  of  mould  produced  on  dead  animal  matter 
in  water,  and  also  upon  the  little  sac  which  contains  the  sperma- 
tic paste  of  the  snail,  and  which,  when  placed  in  water,  expels  its 
contents  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bulb  of  the  mould.  From 
these  experiments,  our  author  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  these 
small  hollow  organs  have  the  faculty 

"  of  introducing  with  violence,  into  their  cavity  and  through  their 
sides,  the  water  which  bathes  their  exterior  surface  3  and  this  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  expel  from  that  cavity  substances  which  it  previously  con- 
tained."—  p.  114. 

M.  Dutrochet  was,  as  yet,  unable  to  assign  a  cause  for  this 
physicO'Organic  phenomenon,  to  which  he  applied  the  name  of 
endosmose;*  but  he  ascertained,  that  it  does  not  occur  unless 
the  matter  contained  in  the  little  cavities  be  of  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  water  or  fluid  which  surrounds  them;  and  he 

*  From  tvhv,  inward  ;  and  wf/xog,  impulse. 
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conceived  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  this,  by  obtaining  an 
analogous  result  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  more  manageable 
apparatus.  For  this  purpose,  he  selected  the  caecum,  or  blind- 
gut,  of  a  young  chicken,  into  which,  after  cleaning  it  with  pure 
water,  he  put  1 96  grains  of  milk,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  one 
half  of  its  cavity  only;  and  then,  having  tied  a  ligature  firmly 
round  its  open  extremity,  he  placed  it  in  water.  After  twenty- 
four  hours  he  found  that  the  caecum  had  imbibed  as  much 
water  as  increased  its  weight  73  grains ;  and  at  the  end  of  thirty- 
six  hours,  ]  17  grains  of  water  had  entered  it,  and  the  gut  was 
become  very  turgid.  But  from  this  time  the  weight  of  the  intes- 
tine gradually  diminished  ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  thirty-six 
hours,  it  had  lost  54  grains  of  the  water  which  it  had  previously 
imbibed,  and  the  milky  fluid  within  it  had  become  putrid.  The 
temperature  during  the  experiment  was  from  18°  to  21°  of  Reau- 
mur. The  repetition  of  this  experiment  with  various  modifica- 
tions, and  with  different  fluids  introduced  into  the  gut,  decidedly 
demonstrated,  says  M.  Dutrochet, 

"  that  the  introduction  of  the  water  into  the  organic  cavity  depends 
altogether  on  the  contained  fluid  being  denser  than  that  containing  the 
cavity.  As  long  as  this  fluid  remains  nndecomposed,  the  endosmose 
continues  ;  but  the  instant  that  it  becomes  putrid,  the  endosmose  ceases, 
and  the  water,  instead  of  entering  into  the  cavity  as  before,  passes  out  of 
it,  and  with  as  much  rapidity  as  it  entered." — p.  125. 

He  at  first  attributed  the  passing  out  of  the  water  to  the  ceas- 
ing of  the  endosmose;  but  he  soon  ascertained,  by  reversing  his 
experiments,  that  it  is  as  much  a  specific  action  of  the  organic 
membrane  as  that  which  causes  the  introduction  of  the  fluid ;  and 
that  when  the  gut  was  filled  with  a  thinner  fluid  than  that  in 
which  it  was  placed,  the  fluid  passed  out  of  it  with  as  much  ra- 
pidity as  it  entered  in  the  opposite  experiment.  This  action 
M.  Dutrochet  has  named  exosmose*.  He  next  ascertained  that 
when  chemical  fluids,  even  of  a  less  density  than  water,  are  em- 
ployed, endosmose  takes  place  when  the  solution  contained  in  the 
closed  gut  is  alkaline,  and  exosmose  when  it  is  acid. 

As  endosmose  produces  an  excess  of  turgidity  in  any  hollow 
organ  endowed  with  it,  and  necessarily  extends  the  sides  of  the 
cavity  so  as  to  cause  them  to  re-act  upon  the  contained  fluid,  our 
author  conceived  the  idea,  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to  cause 
water  to  ascend  in  a  tube,  the  inferior  extremity  of  which  should 
be  fixed  into  a  hollow  organ  in  the  state  of  endosmose,  an  opi- 
nion which  was  confirmed  by  experiment.  Among  other  expe- 
riments, contrived  to  prove  this  fact,  he  fixed  the  open  end  of  a 
glass  tube,  six  decimetres  in  length,  and  the  bore  of  which  was 

*  From  If,  out ;  and  ir/xe?,  impulse. 
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live  millimetres  in  diameter,  into  the  caecum  of  a  chicken,  filled 
with  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic;  and  having  plunged  the  closed 
gut  into  rain  water,  he  supported  the  tube  in  a  vertical  position. 
During  twenty  hours  the  lluid  was  perceived  ascending  in  the  tube 
until  it  reached  the  top,  out  of  which  it  flowed  ;  and  this  it  con- 
tinued to  do  until  the  third  day, when  it  began  to  sink;  and,  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  caecum  being  opened,  the  fluid  was  found  to  be 
putrid.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  employing  the  swimming 
bladder  of  the  Carp,  and  even  the  inflated  pod  of  Bladder  Senna 
(Colutea  arboresce?is,)  instead  of  the  caecum,  demonstrating  that 
endosmose  was  not  confined  to  the  organic  membrane  of  animal 
cavities,  but  was  equally  the  property  of  vegetable  membrane. 

The  light  which  these  extraordinary  experiments  threw  upon 
the  hitherto  inexplicable  question  of  the  cause  of  the  progression 
of  the  sap  in  plants,  would  have  been  obvious  to  far  less  acute 
and  ingenious  observers  than  Dutrochet.     But  the  application  of 
his  observations  to  vegetable  statics  would  have  been  premature, 
until  he  had  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  fluids  passing  through 
the  substances  endowed  with  endosmose  and  exosmose  ;  to  which 
subject,  therefore,  he  next  directed  his  attention.     The  mere  fact 
of  a  thin  fluid,  separated  from  a  denser  by  an  organic  membrane, 
passing  through  that  membrane  towards  the   denser,  would  na- 
turally excite  in  a  philosophic  mind  the  idea  that  this  effect  might 
be  the  result  of  an  electrical   action,   the   contact  of  bodies  of 
diff^erent  densities  being  a  well-known  cause  of  electricity  :  our 
author,  therefore,  formed  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  electrical  in- 
fluence which  impels  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  through  the 
organic  membrane,  both  in  endosmose  and  exosmose;  and  he  was 
confirmed   in    this   theory  by   the   following  experiment  of  M. 
Porret.     This  philosopher  having  divided  a  cylindrical  jar  into 
two  compartments,  by  means  of  a  bladder,  filled  one  of  these  com- 
partments with  water,  and   put  a  few  drops  only  into  the  other. 
He   then  placed  the  negative  pole  {zinc,  or  the  less  dense)  of  a 
galvanic  pile  into  the  compartment  filled  with  water,  and  the  ne- 
gative {copper,  or  the  denser)  into  that  which  was  nearly  empty : 
the  water  was  forced  through  the  bladder  into  the  empty  part  of 
the  jar,  and  continued  to  flow  into  it  until  its  surface  was  much 
higher  than  that  at  which  it  stood  in  the  part  originally  full. 
Imitating  this  experiment,  M.  Dutrochet  having  tied  one  end  of 
a  glass  tube  into  the  caecum  of  a  chicken,  into  which  also  he  fixed 
another  capillary  tube,   passed  the   negative  wire   of  a  galvanic 
pile,  through  a  cork  fitted  to  the  first  tube,  into  the  caecum,  while 
the  positive  wire  was   placed  in  the  water  into  which  the  caecum 
was  put.     The  csecum  soon  became  turgid  with  the  water  which 
had  passed  into  it  through  its  sides,  and  this  rose  in  the  capillary 
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tube,  and  flowed  over  its  open  orifice,  as  in  the  experiment  in 
which  fluids  of  different  densities  only  were  emploved.  When 
the  wires  were  reversed,  and  the  caecum  empty,  no  fluid  passed 
into  it,  but  if  the  caecum  was  previously  filled  with  water,  it  was 
quickly  emptied.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when  the  pod 
of  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arborescens,)  was  used  instead  of  the 
caecum,  as  in  the  former  experiments  ;  but  not  when  inorganic 
substances  were  employed :  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  condition  of  organic  membranes,  which  fits  them  for  endos- 
mose  and  exosmose,  continues  after  they  have  been  dried,  it  being 
only  necessary  to  soak  them  in  water  to  renew  their  power  of 
displaying  these  faculties.  From  his  experiments  with  electricity, 
our  author  concludes,  that  all  the  vesicles,  constituting  the  tissues 
of  animal  and  of  vegetable  bodies,  operate  as  minute  Leyden 
phials  electrified  negatively  within,  and  positively  without;  and 
from  this  continuing  to  be  the  case,  as  long  as  the  integrity  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  textures  remains  unimpaired,  these  vesicles 
continue  turgid  by  endosmose. 

It  was  important  to  ascertain  the  efi'ect  of  temperature  on  e7i- 
dosmose ;  and  M.  Dutrochet,  after  repeated  experiments,  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  augmented  in  an  increased  temperature  ;  a  re- 
sult which  corresponds  with  the  fact,  that  by  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  two  metals,  the  contact  of  which  produces  electricity, 
the  intensity  of  the  electrical  current  is  increased.  Another 
proof  of  the  electrical  nature  of  endosmose  was  obtained  by 
nearly  filling  the  caecum  of  a  chicken  with  white  of  egg,  closing 
it,  and  plunging  it  into  water.  The  caecum  soon  became  turgid; 
and,  being  opened  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  its  inner  surface 
was  found  to  be  lined  with  a  coating  of  coagulated  albumen ; 
which  we  know  to  be  one  of  the  eff^ects  produced  by  currents  of 
voltaic  electricity. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  important  part  of  our 
author's  treatise,  "  the  application  of  his  observations  to  the  vital 
statics  of  plants."  He  sets  out  by  recapitulating  the  facts  that  a 
condition  exists,  in  the  living  tissue  of  plants,  productive  of  tur- 
gidity,  or  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  minute  hollow 
organs  which  constitute  that  tissue,  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
be  effected  by  the  simple  attraction  of  the  sides  of  these  capillary 
organs :  and  that  this  turgidity  is  requisite  for  the  progression  of 
the  sap.  This  state  is  maintained,  as  well  as  caused,  by  endos- 
mose ;  and  the  accumulated  sap  is  re-acted  upon,  not,  however, 
by  the  vis  a  tergo,  but  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the 
minute  organs  containing  it ;  and  is,  consequently,  pushed  up 
into  the  lymphatic  tubes  communicating  with  them,  or  the  sap  is 
carried  forward  by  an  impuhey  the  result  solely  of  that  condition 
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of  the  organic  membrane,  which  M.  Dutrochet  has  named  en- 
dosmose  :  but  it  also  aids  the  progression  of  the  sap  by  adfluxion  ; 
and  upon  the  mechanism  of  these  two  modes  depends  its  entire 
movements,  both  ascending  and  descending.  The  movement  by 
adfluxion  is  produced  by  endosmose  in  the  leaves,  operating  to 
supply  the  void  occasioned  by  the  great  transpiration  of  water 
from  their  surfaces  ;  and  is  a  kind  of  suction,  which  draws  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  lymphatic  tubes  towards  the  leaves.  It  is 
by  this  function  that  cut  plants  absorb  the  water  in  which  they 
are  placed ;  and  by  which,  at  the  expense  of  the  sap  contained  in 
the  stem  and  roots,  they  are  preserved  fresh,  although  not  placed 
in  water.  To  illustrate  this  point,  M.  Dutrochet  placed  a  plant 
of  dog's  mercury  which  had  four  leaves  only,  after  cleaning  the 
roots  from  the  earth,  in  a  vessel  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  found 
that  it  continued  fresh  for  four  days. 

*'It  then  lived,  he  adds,"  *' at  the  expense  of  the  liquids  which  the 
roots  contained,  and  which  were  drawn  up  into  the  leaves  by  adfluxion 
only ;  for  there  could  be  no  impulse  communicated  in  the  roots,  as  no- 
thing entered  into  them  from  without." — p.  167. 

With  regard  to  the  descending  sap,  M.  Dutrochet  imagines 
that  endosmose  also  produces  an  impulse  in  the  leaves,  which, 
aided  by  the  natural  gravity  of  the  fluid,  carries  the  elaborated 
sap  downwards ;  but  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  his  theory. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  our 
author's  observations  and  experiments,  that  the  endosmose  of  the 
radicular  spongioles  is  sufficient  to  carry  upwards  the  sap  in  the 
lymphatic  or  sap  tubes,  which  are  simple  tubes,  devoid  of  valves 
or  transverse  partitions  in  trees  ;  but  in  the  grasses,  and  similar 
plants,  as  these  tubes  apparently  extend  only  from  knot  to  knot, 
there  appears  at  first  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  by  what  means 
the  sap  is  carried  forward  through  these  knots.  Our  author  has 
anticipated  this  objection,  and  contends  that  this  structure,  instead 
of  being  an  obstacle,  favours  greatly  the  progress  of  the  sap. 

*'  The  agglomerated  vesicles,  which  compose  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
knots,  have  each  their  particular  endosmose,  and  in  them  adfluxion  ter- 
minates and  impulsion  commences.  The  result  of  their  individual 
actions  is  a  general  adfluxion,  operating  chiefly  on  that  side  to  which 
the  sap  is  driven  by  the  strongest  impulse,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  lower 
side }  and  a  general  impulsion,  operating  chiefly  on  the  side  whence  the 
sap  is  already  attracted  by  the  strongest  adfluxion,  viz.  on  the  upper 
side.  Thus  the  knots  are  true  motory  organs,  placed  at  certain  distances 
to  favour  the  progress  of  the  sap,  which,  without  their  aid,  would  not 
attain  to  the  summits  of  the  plants,  commonly  lank  and  very  extended, 
in  which  this  organization  exists." — p.  171. 
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Notwithstanding  the  probability  of  this   explanation,   we   feel 
obliged  to  offer  some  objections  to  it,  arising  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  these  knots,  which  are  not,  as  here  stated,  simply 
agglomerated  vesicles,  in  which  the  vessels  of  one  articulation 
terminate,  and  those  of  another  commence ;  for  when  a  knot  is 
sliced  longitudinally,  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  we  can 
distinctly  discern  the  vessels  passing  from  one  joint  to  another, 
through  the  spongy  cellular  diaphragm  of  the  knot,  and  pursuing 
their  course  to  the  apex  of  the  plant.     The  impulse  which  is 
given  at  the  roots  is  certainly  sufficient  to  carry  the  sap  through 
the  plexus  of  inosculating  vessels  which  is  present  in  these  knots  : 
and,  although  we  do  not  deny  that  endosmose  operates  in  knots, 
yet,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  regard  the  knot  as  a  reservoir  of 
nutriment  for  the  developement  of  the  new  bud  in  the  axilla  of 
the  leaf,  which  occurs   in  grasses  as  well  as  in  other  plants,  than 
as  a  medium  for  forwarding,  by  a  renewal  of  the  impulse  of  the 
sap,  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  joint  above  it ;  this  part 
being   sufficiently  sustained    by  the  sap,  conveyed   through  the 
vessels,  which  can  be  traced  into  it  from  the  roots.     The  knots, 
therefore,  cannot  be  accurately  regarded  as  mere  motory  organs, 
intended  to  favour  the  progression  of  the  sap,  although  the  ope- 
ration of  endosmose  in  them  is  required  to  maintain  that  im- 
pulse against  the  obstacles  presented  to  it  in  the  knots,  by  the 
ramification  of  the  vessels  in  these  parts. 

Besides  the  ascending  and  descending  currents  of  the  sap,  a 
lateral  diffusion  of  it  is  requisite  for  the  nutrition  and  develop- 
nient  of  parts.  This  is  performed  by  endosmose  causing  that 
interchange  of  fluids  between  the  cells  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken ;  but  this  is  so  entirely  a  vital  function,  that  no  impulse  can 
make  the  sap  penetrate  a  dead  part;  and  it  is  only  when  endosmose 
ceases  in  the  corollas,  after  the  fecundation  of  the  germen,  that 
these  parts  wither  and  fall.  If  the  embryon  die,  the  fruit  prema- 
turely falls,  because  the  sap  is  no  longer  attracted  to  it,  the  vitality 
of  the  embryon  being  necessary  for  endosmose,  the  cause  of  the 
flowing  of  the  sap  towards  the  fecundated  germen.  Developement 
is  also  the  result  of  endosmose  :  each  vesicle  which  contains  a  fluid 
denser  than  the  sap  contained  in  the  adjoining  organs,  attracts 
this  sap  by  endosmose,  and  tends  to  introduce  it  into  its  cavity. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  effected,  as  the  cavity  is  already  full, 
were  not  exosmose  going  on  at  the  same  time ;  but  as  this  is  less 
energetic  than  the  endosmose,  the  vesicle  dilates  greatly;  and 
thence,  the  augmentation  of  the  organic  parts,  which  are  all  com- 
posed  of  congeries  of  vesicles :  this,  according  to  M.  Dutrochet,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  developement.  The  constant  renewal  also  of 
the  fluids  in  these  vesicles,  by  electrical  influence,  which  causes 
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their  endosmose  and  exosmose,  favours  the  chemical  composition 
and  decomposition  of  the  fluids,  and  constitutes  nutrition.  It  is 
this  chemical  change,  effected  by  the  electrical  currents  in  the 
vesicles,  which  causes  the  difl'erent  qualities  of  fruits,  at  different 
periods  of  their  growth;  and  which,  also,  changes  the  alburnum 
into  hard  wood.  Each  vesicle  secretes  the  fluid  it  contains,  and 
its  sides  are  true  chemical  Alters,  which  permit  particles  of  a  par- 
ticular description  only  to  pass,  in  the  same  manner  as  mecha- 
nical filters  admit  the  passage  only  of  particles  of  a  certain  size. 
But  besides  the  production  of  the  liquids  within  the  vesicles,  and 
the  increase  of  the  volume  of  these,  the  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  the  vesicles  requires  also  to  be  explained.  M.  Du- 
trochet  is  of  opinion  that  these  are  all  formed  in  the  organic 
fluids,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  appear  to  be 
composed  of  globules,  swimming  in  an  aqueous  fluid.  These 
are  in  fact  the  nervous  corpuscules  of  our  author;  and  the 
rudiments  of  cells  developed  in  the  inside  of  the  parietes  of 
the  large  cells ;  the  production  of  new  parts  being,  according  to 
him,  always  median,  or  surrounded  by  organic  parts.  He  thinks 
that  there  is  no  displacement  of  old  solid  parts  by  new  ;  that  the 
fluids  only  are  changed  ;  and  that  both  absorption  and  transpira- 
tion are  vital  phenomena,  depending  on  endosmose  and  exos- 
mose, and  differing  greatly  from  the  imbibation  and  exhalation 
of  fluids  by  inorgaivc  bodies. 

M.  Dutrochet  contends  that  there  are  no  vascular  orifices  in  the 
organic  membranous  sides  of  the  vegetable  vesicles,  destined  for 
absorption  ;  this  function,  as  has  been  already  stated,  being  the 
sole  result  of  a  kind  of  filtration,  through  those  membranous 
sides,  influenced  by  electrical  currents.  A  certain  elevation  of 
temperature  is  necessary  for  the  flowing  or  rise  of  the  sap  ;  and 
as  this  varies  in  different  plants,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  is  attributable  to  certain  physical  properties  fitted  to 
produce  electrical  currents  under  a  determinate  temperature; 
*'  et  dont  le  degre  est  different  selon  la  difference  de  ces  memes 
qualites  physiques,  dont  la  determination  ne  doit  pas  etre  tres 
difficile/'— p.  182. 

M.  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  and  M.  Edwards  have  lately  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  vesicles  of  which  both  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  are  composed,  possess  a  distinct  vitality,  and  are 
in  fact  zoocarpes,  animalcula  infusoria,  which  display  their  spon- 
taneous animation,  when  they  are  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant.  As  this  is  an  hypothesis  which  has  excited  much  interest, 
and  which  we  think  our  author  has  completely  refuted,  we  will 
not  apologize  for  transcribing  his  refutation  in  his  own  words. 

''  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  these  zoocarpes ;  I  have 
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seen  their  spontaneous  movements,  always  of  short  duration ;  1  have 
also  seen,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  globules  of  the  green  matter 
of  Priestley  move  spontaneously,  but  as  soon  stop :  I  have  seen  in  all  this 
only  vesicles  which  are  moved  by  electrical  currents ;  and  certainly  not 
animals,  endowed  with  voluntaiy  motion.  I  will  venture  to  say  as  much 
of  all  those  pretended  animalcula  infusoria,  which  are  simply  globules  or 
ellipsoids,  and  possess  none  of  those  parts  that  characterize  animals. 
Such,  for  example,  are  those  pretended  animalcula  which  constitute,  by 
their  agglomeration,  those  pellicules  that  form  on  the  surface  of  water 
in  which  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  macerating ;  these  are 
vesicles  sometimes  in  motion,  sometimes  at  rest,  according  to  the  degree 
of  temperature  and  other  circumstances  which  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioned. Finally,  M.  Edwards,  in  examining  under  the  microscope  cells 
mechanically  detached  from  a  vegetable  and  plunged  in  water,  saw  these 
cells  move  spontaneously,  and  considered  that  he  was  authorized  to  con- 
clude that,  in  this  case,  the  vegetable  parts  had  become  animalized. 
This  phenomenon,  like  the  preceding,  depends  entirely  on  the  electrical 
currents  which  exist  in  these  vesicles.  Thus  ingenious  wonders  disap- 
pear before  the  torch  of  observation  :  nature  possesses  enough  of  the 
wonderful  to  console  us  for  this  loss.  But  is  it  no  gain  to  be  freed  from 
errors  ?" — p.  184. 

Such  are  the  observations  and  experiments  which  M.  Diitrochet 
has  laid  before  the  scientific  world,  relative  to  the  vital  move- 
ments of  plants.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  are, 
1,  that  there  is  no  actual  circulation,  but  merely  an  ascending 
and  descending  current,  and  a  lateral  diffusion  of  the  sap  in 
plants;  2,  that  the  sap  ascends  through  cylindrical  tubes  or 
vessels,  which  permeate  both  the  alburnum  and  the  old  wood; 
3,  that  the  elaborated  juice  of  the  plant  is  conducted  through  a 
set  of  oblong  closed  cells,  chiefly  contained  in  the  bark;  4,  that 
the  lateral  diffusion  of  the  sap  and  elaborated  juice  is  carried  on 
throuirh  the  organic  membrane  formin^^  the  cellular  tissue;  5, 
that  these  movements  are  the  j  csult  of  distmct  electrical  currents, 
one  operating  so  as  to  introduce  fluids  into  the  cells  and  capillary 
organs  of  the  plant,  and  the  other  so  as  to  abstract  it  from  them, 
which  powers  M.  Dutrochet  has  named  endosmose  and  exosmose; 
6,  that  by  endosmose  the  sap  is  raised  to  the  summits  of  trees, 
against  its  natural  gravity,  and  independent  of  any  contractile 
power  in  the  vessels  through  which  it  moves ;  and  7,  that  secre- 
tion in  plants,  and  consequently  nutrition,  depends  altogether  on 
electrical  agency. 

Having  linished  his  remarks  on  the  vegetable  body,  M.  Du- 
trochet terminates  his  treatise  with  an  attempt  to  apply  his  obser- 
vations and  experiments  "  a  la  statique  vitale  des  animaux."  He 
sets  out  with  remarking,  that,  as  the  organs  of  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  blood-vessels  in  those  that  possess  a  circulation, 
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are  composed  of  congeries  of  vesicles,  a  fact  which  can  be  readily 
demonstrated  in  the  mollusca,  the  fundamental  conditions  for 
endosmose  and  exosmose  are  found  in  animals ;  and  that  their 
vascular  systems  may  be  regarded  as  merely  the  channels  for  ir- 
rigating, as  it  were,  the  vesicular  parts,  and  carrying  to  their  ele- 
mentary vesicles  new  organic  matter,  which  they  deposit  by 
filtration  by  the  aid  of  endosmose.  He  illustrates  this  position  by 
examining  the  phenomena  attending  inflammation.  The  inflamed 
part  becomes  turgid,  owing  to  the  fluids  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
being  attracted  to  it  by  adfluxion ;  the  increased  calibre  of  the 
arteries  is  owing  to  the  augmented  supply  of  blood  which  the 
adfluxion  determines  to  the  inflamed  part;  whilst  the  veins  are 
dilated  by  the  more  than  ordinary  impulse  of  the  blood,  which 
this  part  supplies  to  them  in  greater  abundance  and  with  a  greater 
force  than  usual. 

''Thus,"  says  our  author,  "  the  inflamed  part  is  at  the  same  time  the 
termination  of  affluxion  and  the  origin  of  impulsion  for  the  blood.  We 
have  already  seen  that  such  are  exactly  the  eflfects  of  endosmose  in  plants. 
No  doubt,  therefore,  can  remain  that  inflammation  is  a  phenomenon  of 
endosmose.  Now,  this  phenomenon,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  visible 
in  the  morbid  state  of  the  body,  exists  equally  in  the  natural  state,  but 
in  a  less  degree  of  intensity." — p.  1 94. 

An  objection  here  presents  itself,  that  all  turgescence  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  morbid  hyper  endosmose,  to  use  the  language  of 
our  author,  as  a  state  of  turgescence,  for  example  the  erectile,  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  parts.  This  ob- 
jection M.  Dutrochet  has  anticipated,  and  contends  that  the  two 
states  are  essentially  different,  the  erectile  depending  upon  one 
occasional  cause  only,  whereas  the  morbid  depends  upon  many ; 
for  instance,  the  introduction  of  foreign  matters  into  the  organic 
tissue,  the  alteration  of  the  substances  contained  in  the  elemen- 
tary vesicles,  and  their  greater  or  less  fluidity:  and  he  regards  it 
as  certain,  that  the  alteration  of  the  fluids  contained  in  these  ve- 
sicles is  the  sole  immediate  cause  of  inflammatory  diseases. 

To  the  attraction  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  branches  of  the 
arterial  system,  M.  Dutrochet  ascribes  the  empty  state  of  its  ves- 
sels after  death;  and  contends  that  both  the  full  state  of  the  veins, 
and  the  cause  of  the  progression  of  the  blood  in  them  towards  the 
heart,  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principles  as  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  in  plants.  He  admits,  however,  that  other  circumstances  in- 
fluence the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  veins ;  as  for  example,  when 
there  are  no  capillary  ramifications  between  an  artery  and  a  vein, 
but  the  one  vessel  terminates  directly  in  the  other,  as  in  the  young 
salamander,  in  which  case  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  is 
felt  through  the  whole  circuit.     He  regards  the  idea  of  a  con- 
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tractile  power  in  the  capillary  vessels  as  purely  hypothetical;  for 
although  these  vessels  may  re-act  upon  the  blood  by  their  elas- 
ticity, no  real  contraction,  "  incurvation  des  fibres,"  has  ever  been 
detected.  He  does  not  deny  the  probability  of  Dr.  Barry's  the- 
ory, that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  conjunction  with  a 
vacuum  formed  in  the  chest  during  respiration,  is  the  cause  of 
the  progression  of  the  venous  blood  towards  the  heart,  but  regards 
it  as  an  accessory  peculiar  to  the  mammalia  and  birds. 

"  Thus  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  a  complex  phenomenon^  depend- 
ing on  the  concurrence  of  many  different  causes,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
found  for  one  part,  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  for  another,  the  en- 
dosmose  of  the  capillaries  ;  endosraose,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cause  of  adfluxion  and  that  of  impulsion." — p.  196. 

He  also  applies  his  theory,  with  much  apparent  success,  to  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  regards  the  ganglions  as  motory  organs, 
maintaining,  by  adtiuxion  and  impulsion,  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
in  these  capillary  vessels. 

We  have  already  stated  the  opinion  of  our  author,  that  inflam- 
mation or  morbid  hyperendosmose  depends,  chiefly,  upon  the  alte- 
ration of  the  substances  contained  in  the  elementary  vesicles. 
These  may,  nevertheless,  preserve  their  integrity,  for  it  is  not  the 
containing  but  the  contained  parts  which  are  altered  :  and  on  this 
supposition  the  difference  of  the  exciting  causes  explains  the 
variety  in  the  inflammations  of  which  the  body  is  susceptible : 
thus  the  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  ganglions  by  the  syphi- 
litic virus  differs  from  that  caused  by  the  scrophulous :  and  the 
cancerous  ulcer  differs  essentially  from  another  ulcer  situated  in 
the  same  organ.  The  adfluxion  in  morbid  hyperendosmose  ex- 
tends itself  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease;  and  if  it  be 
what  is  termed  a  vital  part  that  is  affected,  this  becomes  a  dan- 
gerous centre  of  adfluxion,  unless  we  can  divert  the  fluids  to  ano- 
ther point  by  exciting  a  more  powerful  hyperendosmose  in  a  less 
vital  part.  It  is  in  this  manner,  according  to  our  author,  that 
blisters,  some  kinds  of  purgatives,  leeches,  and  all  revelling  agents 
operate;  and  on  this  principle  he  accounts  for  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  application  of  cupping  glasses  in  cases  of  poisoned 
wounds. 

We  must  admit,  with  M.  Dutrochet,  that  the  means  of  com- 
bating inflammation  have  been,  hitherto,  almost  empirical.  He, 
however,  conceives  that  the  theory  which  he  has  advanced  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  physiology  of  this  diseased  state,  and 
confidently  assumes  the  following  as  the  most  rational  method  of 
curing  morbid  hyperendosmose. 

1.  The  abstraction  of  the  substance,  the  presence  of  which  in  the 
organic  tissue   causes  hyperendosmose.     When  this  is  a  solid  body,  it 
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must  be  mechanically  abstracted ;  and  if  it  proceed  from  an  altered  state 
of  fluids,  the  changed  fluids  must  be  evacuated  by  leeches  and  scarifica- 
tions, with  cupping :  the  efficacy  of  which  in  relieving  inflammation 
experience  has  fully  established. 

2.  General  bloodletting,  by  diminishing  the  flow  of  the  arterial 
blood  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  must  necessarily  lessen  it  in  the  inflamed, 
or,  in  our  author's  words,  hyperendosmosed  part :  and  as  the  void  thus 
caused  in  the  large  vessels  can  only  be  filled  by  the  general  depletion  of 
the  capillaries,  the  inflamed  part  will  become  less  turgid,  and  the  hyper- 
endosmose  be  diminished. 

3.  Leeches  and  cupping  in  the  vicinity  of  an  inflamed  part  relieve 
the  hyperendosmose  in  two  ways.  1 .  The  evacuation  of  the  blood  pro- 
cures the  general  depletion  of  the  vessels  :  2.  their  suction  causes  a  de- 
rivation in  the  direction  of  the  affluxion. 

4.  An  energetic  hyperendosmose  excited  in  one  part,  tends  to  dimi- 
nish this  state  existing  in  another  part.  This  is  the  result  of  the  change 
produced  in  the  direction  of  the  affluxion,  the  fluids  being  always  di- 
rected to  that  part  in  which  the  most  powerful  hyperendosmose  exists. 
In  this  way  blisters  operate,  and  the  relief  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
evacuation  produced. 

5.  As  the  addition  of  water,  by  thinning  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
organic  tissue,  or  by  weakening  its  chemical  qualities,  diminishes  the  in- 
tensity of  the  endosmose,  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  organic  tissues 
is  a  powerful  method  of  combating  inflammation. 

6.  As  there  are  inflammations,  or  states  of  morbid  hyperendosmose, 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  the  means  aboveraentioned,  JM.  Dutrochet 
conceives  that  his  theory  points  out  a  sixth  method  of  cure.  We  know, 
says  he,  that  fluids  introduced  into  the  organic  tissue  by  endosmose 
expel  those  which  already  exist  in  it ;  so  that,  in  a  state  of  morbid  hyper- 
endosmose caused  by  a  chemical  change  of  the  fluids,  if  we  can  intro- 
duce into  the  organic  tissue  chemical  fluids  capable  of  producing  a  greater 
hyperendosmose  than  already  exists,  the  matters  causing  this  will  be  ex- 
pelled by  means  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  endosmose.  In  this 
manner  cantharides  and  many  other  acrid  matters  prove  useful ;  and 
mercury  cures  syphilis.  To  this  principle  also,  without  our  author 
being  aware  of  it,  may  be  referred  the  cure  of  syphilis  without  mer- 
cury, by  simple  dilution  and  rest,  as  has  been  lately  practised.  The 
acrimony  of  the  virus  is  gradually  lessened,  the  energy  of  the  endosmose 
diminished,  and  the  disposition  to  the  formation  of  the  morbid  state  of  the 
fluids,  which  had  been  induced  by  the  introduction  of  the  virus,  is  over- 
come by  the  restoration  of  the  milder  state  of  the  secreted  fluids,  selected 
from  the  nutritive  juices, 

7.  The  intensity  of  the  hyperendosmose  may  be  diminished  by  the 
introduction  into  the  economy  of  certain  causes  of  exosmose.  Acids,  in 
general,  are  of  this  description,  and  it  is  probably  this  property  which 
renders  acidulous  beverage  so  useful  in  inflammations.  On  the  contrary, 
M.  Dutrochet  regards  solutions  of  gum,  of  extract  and  of  sugar  hurtful, 
as  being  productive  of  endosmose.  If  emollient  cataplasms  produce  a 
beneficial  effect,  when  applied  to  inflamed  parts,  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  ac- 
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cording  to  our  author,  to  the  fluid  being  absorbed,  and  favouring  exos- 
niose  :  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  baths  can  be  useful  only  as  the  liquids 
used  for  forming  them  are  more  or  less  dense  than  the  organic  fluids, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

M.  Dutrochet  having  concluded  his  remarks  on  inflammation, 
commences  the  consideration  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  application  of  his  theory  to  animal  absorption  and  exhalation. 
He  objects  to  the  theory  advanced  by  M.  Majendie,  that  absorp- 
tion is  the  simple  result  of  capillary  attraction  :  and  then  proceeds 
to  prove,  that  absorption  is  the  result  of  endosmose ;  and  that 
elective  absorption  depends  altogether  upon  the  relation  of  the 
fluids  exterior  to  the  organic  tissue  and  those  contained  in  it. 
Thus,  in  the  intestines,  chyle  is  absorbed,  but  fecal  matters  are 
rejected,  because,  as  his  experiments  have  proved,  fecal  matter 
is  an  agent  productive  of  exosmose,  while  chyle  possesses  the  op- 
posite property. 

*'  If  then  the  chyle  possesses  such  qualities  as  fits  it  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  organic  tissue,  for  the  same  reason  the  fecal  matter  possesses  qua- 
lities which  cause  it  to  be  rejected." — p.  214. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  a  chemical  filter, 
that  permits   those  substances  only  which  are  endowed  with  cer- 
tain chemical  qualities  to  pass :   but  although  this  is  a  species  of 
secretion,  yet  it  is  merely  a  separation  of  mixed  substances ;  simi- 
lar, for  example,  to  the  secretion  of  urea  by  the  kidneys ;   for  it  is 
well  known,  from   the  experiments  of  M.  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
that  urea  exists  ready  formed  in  blood  :  whereas  many  secretions 
are  the  result  of  a  separation  and  a  new  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  nutritious  fluid.     The  general  theory  of  secretion  of 
vegetables  is  applicable  to  animals ;  and  the  organs  employed  in 
this  function,  like  those  of  vegetables,  are   hollow  sacs  or  cells, 
through  the  sides  of  which  the  secreted  fluid  is  introduced.     This 
is  manifest  in  insects  and   the  mollusca,  the  secretory  organs  of 
which  are  composed  of  a  congeries  of  vesicles,  among  which  the 
blood-vessels  and   the   excretory    canals   ramify.     The   sides   of 
these  vesicles  are  true  chemical  filters,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
an  electrical  current,  transmit,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  modify, 
certain  elements  of  the  nutritive  fluid.     The  secreted  fluid  is  ex- 
pelled, in  the  natural  state,  towards  the  excretory  canals ;  but,  if 
these  be  obstructed,  it  passes  into  the  blood-vessels,  thence  result 
certain  morbid   accidents.     In  this  point  of  view,  nutrition  itself 
is  a  modification   of  secretion ;   the   nervous  vesicles  secrete  the 
nervous  matter  which  fills  them,  and   the  muscular  vesicles  that 
substance  to  which  they  owe  their  peculiar  vital  properties. 

*'Each  of  these  vesicles  expel  at  the  same  time  substances  previously 
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secreted,  and  these  fall  into  the  blood  vessels,  the  only  excretory  vessels 
of  secretion  and  nutrition." — p.  217. 

M.  Dutrochet  conceives,  with  much  truth,  that  there  is  no 
continual  waste  and  renewal  of  the  solid  parts  as  is  generally 
supposed  ;  and  adds — 

"  If  the  containing  parts  renewed  themselves  continually  like  the  con- 
tained parts,  it  is  probable  that  death  from  old  age  would  never  happen, 
since  the  living  being  would  never  be  old." — p.  218. 

We  will  here  close  our  remarks  on  this  ingenious  and  highly 
interesting  treatise,  the  few  remaining  pages  being  too  hypothe- 
tical either  to  win  our  assent  to  the  doctrines  they  contain,  or 
even  to  induce  us  seriously  to  point  out  their  fallacy. 

We  have  attempted  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  analysis  rather 
than  a  critical  review  of  the  author's  opinions.  They  require 
more  time,  and  more  attentive  consideration,  than  we  have  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  them,  to  authorize  us  to  decide,  with  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  our  judgment,  on  their  value. 

Like  every  promulgator  of  a  new  theory,  M.  Dutrochet  beholds 
no  cloud  in  the  heaven  of  his  invention;  and,  exulting  in  the  day- 
spring,  which  he  fondly  believes  it  is  to  shed  on  every  thing  hi- 
therto obscured  by  the  mists  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  robes  him- 
self with  authority,  and  confidently  assumes  as  certain  that  which, 
at  most,  is  merely  probable.  Thence,  although  we  feel  that  we 
are  almost  converts  to  his  theory,  yet,  in  his  too  extensive  appli- 
cation of  it,  we  must  candidly  confess  that  we  think  he  has  failed 
in  many  particulars.  He  has,  undoubtedly,  drawn  aside  the  veil 
which  had  so  long  concealed  the  mysteries  of  the  vegetable  eco- 
nomy;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  elucidating  these,  he  has 
advanced  one  step  towards  disencumbering  physiology  of  many 
difficulties,  the  admitted  explanations  of  which  have  been  adopted 
not  always  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  but  from  a  reverence 
of  those  who  proposed  them  ;  that  idolatry  imposed  by  genius 
on  posterity;  that  adoration  due  to  the  only  rational  object  of 
ambition — 

''  Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen." 
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After  a  struggle  of  six  years  duration,  in  which  the  Greeks, 

fighting  for  the  most  glorious  of  causes,  have  displayed  virtues 

and  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  contrasting  favourably  with  the 

brute   courage    and    unrelenting    cruelty   and    ferocity    of  their 
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Turkish  antagonists,  while  their  mutual  sentiments  of  national 
and  religious  hatred  have  given  so  embittered  a  character  to  the 
contest  as  to  render  it  almost  a  war  of  extermination,  fortune  has 
again  turned  the  scale,  and  the  Cross  has  once  more  yielded  to 
the  Crescent.  That  the  Greeks  would  have  finally  achieved  their 
liberation  by  their  own  efforts,  there  seemed  little  reason  to  doubt; 
but  when  the  Turks  received  the  assistance  of  their  Egyptian 
auxiliaries,  disciplined  and  commanded  by  European  renegadoes, 
it  became  evident  that,  unless  some  extraneous  aid  were  also  af- 
forded to  the  Greeks,  the  chances  of  their  success  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  support  which  they  have  already  derived  from 
the  naval  and  military  services  and  experience  of  some  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  our  own  and  a  neighbouring  nation,  has 
indeed  been  most  important;  but,  without  money,  the  great 
sinew  of  war,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  carrying  it  on 
effectually,  it  is  evident  that  these  services  could  be  turned  to 
comparatively  little  account.  Under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  the  recent  successes  of  the 
Turks  had  naturally  excited,  the  friends  of  the  Greeks  must  have 
hailed  with  no  common  pleasure  the  intelligence  of  a  treaty 
having  been  concluded  between  three  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  mediation  between  the  parties, 
as  affording  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  horizon,  and 
a  prospect  of  terminating  a  contest,  hitherto  so  unsatisfactory  m  its 
results.  The  publication  of  the  treaty,  within  the  month  in  which  we 
are  writing,  has  strengthened  this  cheering  prospect.  That  the 
Ottoman  cabinet  will  at  once  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  three 
powers,  is  more  than  can  reasonably  be  predicted,  when  we  consider 
the  disposition  of  the  reigning  sultan,  the  sanguinary  character  of  his 
recent  administration,  the  bigotry  and  ferocious  ignorance  of  the 
Mussulman  population,  and  the  triumph  inspired  by  their  recent 
successes.  That  the  plan  which  is  proposed  by  the  treaty,  for 
settling  the  points  of  difference  between  the  contending  parties,  is 
the  very  best  which  could  be  adopted,  is  also  more  than  we  can 
venture  to  affirm ;  but  no  one,  who  fairly  considers  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  such  opposite  pretensions,  will  be  inclined  to  judge 
with  severity  any  plan  which  presents  a  reasonable  practicability 
for  effecting  an  object  so  desirable.  It  may  be  matter  of  regret, 
that  the  motives  which  have  at  last  brought  about  this  important 
measure  did  not  come  earlier  into  operation ;  the  reasons  of  this 
delay  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  develope,  although  a  discussion 
of  them  would  be  here  out  of  place.  We  feel  perfectly  as- 
sured that  this  recognition  of  Grecian  independence,  however 
tardy,  will  very  soon  decidedly  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  that 
cause,  which  unites  in  its  favour  the  hopes  and   wishes  of  the 
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friends  of  freedom,  national  independence,  and  civilization.  For 
the  part  which  our  own  country  has  yet  to  play  in  this  important 
drama,  it  is  pleasing  to  regard  it  as  another  emanation  of  that 
*'  master  mind,"  whose  good  fortune  it  was,  twenty  years  since,  to 
be  the  leading  instrument  of  his  country's  generous  aid  to  the 
Spaniards,  in  their  insurrection  against  the  treacherous  usurpation 
of  Napoleon, — whose  liberal  policy,  in  more  recent  times,  has 
fostered  the  growth  and  development  of  free  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions in  the  New  World, — and  whose  continued  efforts  for 
the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations,  and  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  disputes  which  might  lead  to  war  between  other  nations, 
reflect  the  highest  lustre  on  his  administration. 

The  example  of  the  Greek  revolution  adds  another  to  the  many 
proofs  which  history  affords,  that  political  and  religious  tyranny, 
by  whatever  means  established,  or  however  sanctioned  by  long 
prescription,  will,  when  pushed  beyond  certain  limits,  inevitably 
rouse  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  warm  into  life  the  indestructible 
germs  of  liberty,  which  nature  has  planted  in  every  human  breast. 
So  it  has  been  with  the  Greeks.  Although  ages  have  passed 
since  they  ceased  to  be  a  free  nation,  they  have  shown,  when  the 
favourable  moment  arrived,  that  the  sentiments  which  actuated 
their  ancestors,  in  the  brightest  period  of  their  annals,  still  ani- 
mate their  bosoms. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  their  history,  is  their 
preservation  as  a  distinct  nation  ever  since  they  lost  their  freedom. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  they  owe  their  preservation  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  very  circumstances  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  produce  their  extinction.  After  the  Romans  had  for  centu- 
ries held  them  in  bondage,  after  they  had  been  made  partakers  in 
the  decrepitude  of  the  Eastern  empire,  they  were  doomed  to  be 
the  victims  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  their  country  by  the 
Crusaders.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  period  of  the  greatest 
corruption  in  their  language.  "  All  the  dialects  of  the  West 
were  then  forcibly  introduced  into  Greece;  a  number  of  foreign 
words  became  naturalized ;  changes  were  daily  making  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  in  time  it  would  have  been  entirely 
lost,  had  their  masters  but  known  how  to  win  their  subjects'  af- 
fections, and  taken  pains  to  amalgamate  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished. But  their  superstitious  feelings,  which  led  them  to  re- 
gard their  Greek  subjects  as  detestable  heretics,  raised  a  wall  of 
separation  between  them.  The  Greeks  on  their  side,  returning 
hatred  for  hatred,  entrenched  themselves  more  and  more  in  their 
own  language,  customs  and  religion,  and  gradually  abjured  all 
moral  communication  with  their  masters.  This  double  separa* 
tion  between  the  Greeks  and  Franks,  served  as  the  model  of  that 
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which  took  place  at  a  later  period,  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks."  Their  language  therefore  formed  one  of  the  principal 
links  that  held  the  nation  together, — facilitated,  under  less  disas- 
trous circumstances,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  led  to 
that  revival  of  literature,  which,  however  faint  and  imperfect,  has 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  present  revolution. 

This  being  the  case,  it  certainly  becomes  an  object  of  consider- 
able interest,  to  know  the  state  of  modern  Greek  literature  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  and  for  this  purpose  probably  no  publication 
has  appeared  more  suitable  than  the  volume  now  before  us,  con- 
taining the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Geneva 
by  an  individual  of  rank  and  talent,  the  descendant  of  a  Fanariot 
family,  which  has  been  long  known  for  its  literary  efficiency  and 
political  abilities. 

M.  Rizo  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  1778,  and  was  left  an 
orphan  when  only  four  years  of  age;  he  was  educated  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  his  uncle  Samuel,  the  learned  Archbishop 
of  Ephesus,  and  applied  himself  most  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  oriental  languages,  and  French 
literature.  Ypsilanty,  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  the  father  of  those 
bold  youths  who  have  stamped  the  name  with  everlasting  repu- 
tation, was  his  earliest  patron;  but  on  his  deposition,  M.  Rizo 
was,  in  1801,  appointed  agent,  at  Constantinople,  of  Alexander 
Soutzo,  Ypsilanty 's  successor.  Here  Rizo  passed  the  six  ensuing 
years  of  his  life,  in  studious  tranquility,  while  the  Turks  aud 
Russians  were  struggling  with  the  bitterness  of  mutual  hatred 
for  the  possession  of  \\  allachia  and  Moldavia.  Peace,  however, 
being  at  length  concluded,  and  the  Hospodars  of  the  two  princi- 
palities established  in  their  respective  governments,  Prince  Johii 
Caradza,  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  appointed  M,  Rizo  to  the  office 
of  grand  postelnik,  or  prime  minister.  There  he  remained  four 
years,  during  which  he  was  most  zealous  in  the  execution  of  his 
official  functions,  and  in  promoting  the  moral  and  political  im- 
provement of  the  people. 

In  1816,  M.  Rizo  was  appointed  secretary  interpreter  to  the 
ministry  for  foreign  affairs  at  Constantinople.  In  1819,  Prince 
Michael  Soutzo,  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  appointed  him  to  the 
same  situation  of  grand  postelnik  which  he  had  held  in  Wallachia, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  same  liberal  views,  activity 
and  benevolence,  Mhich  he  had  displayed  in  the  latter  provmce. 

In  1821,  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out,  and  terminated 
Rizo^s  political  career.  This  great  event  had  been  anticipated 
for  years ; — among  the  leading  excitements,  however,  which  pre- 
cipitated its  disclosure,  was  the  successful  rebellion  of  Ali  Pacha; 
which,  along  with  other  concurrent  causes,  especially  the  seditious 
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movements  in  Servia,  and  the  general  discontent  which  prevailed 
through  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  induced  the  first  wild  and  ill 
advised  measures  for  the  achievement  of  Grecian  independence. 
The  time  fixed  by  the  Heteria,  or  Friendly  Society,*  for  executing 
the  enterprize  which  their  lofty  imaginations  had  conceived,  is  re- 
ported, indeed,  to  have  been  the  year  1 825.  But  the  rash  machina- 
tions of  Alexander  Ypsilanty,  who  had  obtained  a  two  years'  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Russian  court,  and  had  settled  himself  at  Kis* 
chenow,  near  Odessa,  as  the  head  of  the  Heteria,  whence  he  issued 
his  orders  to  the  several  directing  committees  for  the  insurrection- 
ary organization,  proved  not  only  abortive  in  themselves,  but  alto- 
gether ruinous  to  the  long-cherished  hopes  of  the  Grecian  patriots. 
After  a  sinole  encounter  with  the  Turks,  his  resources  were  en- 
tirely  exhausted,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  gloom  and  fetters  of 
an  Austrian  dungeon.  On  the  failure  and  defeat  of  this  chief,  Rizo 
himself  retired  with  his  family  to  Kischenow ;  at  this  place,  keeping 
open  house  for  his  unfortunate  compatriots,  he  remained  till  1823. 
With  the  intention  of  returning  to  Greece,  he  then  passed  through 
Poland  and  different  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  he 
staid  a  short  time,  and  left  his  two  eldest  sons  at  Geneva,  under 
the  care  of  Colonel  Dufour,  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
military  science.  Thence  proceeding  to  Italy,  he  settled  at  Pisa,  in 
the  society  of  Caradza,  Michael  Soutzo,  Argyropoulo,  Chrestory, 
latropoulo,  and  many  other  personal  friends  and  countrymen.  Nei- 
ther the  beauties  of  the  Italian  clime,  nor  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  his  companions,  could,  however,  divert  this  unfortunate  exile 
from  gloomy  thoughts,  respecting  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  his  other 
children,  whom,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means,  and  in  the  fond 
hope  of  seeing  the  affairs  of  Greece  retrieved,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  in  the  heart  of  Bessarabia.  New  misfortunes  over- 
whelmed him  with  affliction,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  his  future 
prospects.  His  brother  and  brother-in-lawf  were  murdered  at 
Constantinople,  in  addition  to  which,  his  eldest  son  fell  a  victim 
to  consumption,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pisa,  and  all  his  pro- 
perty at  Constantinople  was  confiscated. 

He  returned  from  Italy  to  Geneva  in  June,.  1826,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressing  invitations  of  his  Genevese  friends ;  there 
also  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  patriotic  Count  John 
Capodistria,  who  has  recently  been  appointed   president  of  the 

*  An  account  of  this  society  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Waddington's  and  Mr.  Blaquiere's 
Notes  on  Greece.  The  statements  of  Mr.  Pouqueville  must  be  received  with  con- 
siderable qualification. 

f  At  the  same  time  were  massacred  the  Prince  Mourousi,  Gregory  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  (whose  body  was  afterwards  dragged  through  the  streets  by  the 
Jews,)  and  many  others,  especially  ecclesiastics,  of  the  highest  rank. 
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Greek  government.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Geneva,  he  was 
requested  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  modern  Greek  literature; 
and  the  volume  now  before  us  was  the  result  of  his  compliance. 
Even  an  outline  sketch  from  a  competent  author  must  be  inte- 
resting in  this  country,  where  so  little  is  known  on  the  subject ; 
and  our  author's  production  deserves  every  indulgence,  consider- 
ing the  circumstance  that  he  was  compelled  to  trust  entirely  to  his 
memory  for  his  facts  and  references,  having  no  books  at  hand 
which  could  assist  him  in  his  task. 

It  must  not  be  forsfotten  that  M.  Rizo  is  in  his  own  land  a  man 
of  high  literary  reputation,  having  produce'd  two  tragedies, — 
"  Aspasia"  and  "  Polyxena," — (both  of  which  are  published, 
and  have  frequently  been  acted  with  applause  at  the  theatres  of 
Yassey,  Bucharest,  Corfu,  and  Odessa,)  besides  some  humorous 
and  satirical  pieces,  principally  directed  agamst  the  vices  and 
follies  of  his  countrymen,  at  Constantinople.  This  learned  and 
distinguished  stranger  has  recently  arrived  in  this  country,  and  is 
at  present  employed  on  a  history  of  modern  Greece,  since  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  to  the  year  18'26,  for  the 
publication  of  which  he  has  just  issued  proposals.  These  parti- 
culars are  chieliy  drawn  from  the  preface  to  the  present  work, 
written  by  Mr.  Humbert  of  Geneva,  who  appears  as  its  editor. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  of  twenty  pages,  the  author  has 
given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  from 
the  earliest  periods.  He  signalizes  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  Byzantium  as  the  epoch  when  the 
corruption  of  the  language  began.  The  church  was  the  only 
means  by  which  it  retained  any  portion  of  its  purity ;  but  the 
reign  of  the  legislator  Justinian,  the  invasion  and  dismemberment 
of  Greece  and  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  last  of  all  the  capture  of  that  capital  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  empire  by  the  Turks,  successively  and  finally  buried  the 
whole  of  that  fair  region  of  the  globe  in  a  long  night  of  the  darkest 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  Greek,  it  underwent  no  remarkable 
variation  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  During  that  interval,  comprising  a  period  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  clergy  continued  to  make  use  of  the 
ancient,  or  literal  Greek,  in  the  church  service  and  in  polemical 
works  which  they  published,  in  order  to  prevent  the  proselytism, 
and  strensjthen  the  faith  of  their  flocks  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Romish  Church.  Schools  were  successively  established 
at  Mount  Athos,  at  Smyrna,  in  the  Phanaros  at  Constantinople, 
at  Larissa,  Janina,  and  Corfu,  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  was 
taught,  and  the  principal  text-books  were  th?  Rhetoric  of  Aph- 
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thonius,  tlie  Theology  of  Joannes  Damascenus,  the  Elements  of 
Euclid,  and  the  Logic  and  Physics  of  Blemmides.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  learned  generally  began 
to  write  in  the  modern  language,  and  of  course  it  is  from  that 
time  that  the  origin  of  modern  Greek  literature  should  be  pro- 
perly dated. 

Rizo  divides  its  annals  into  three  periods.  During  the  first, 
(I7OO — 1750,)  the  Turkish  government  began  to  choose  its  in- 
terpreters, and  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  from 
among  the  Greeks.  During  the  second,  (17^^0 — 1800,)  a  com- 
munication with  Europe  was  established,  and  a  great  number  of 
scientific  works  were  translated.  But,  in  the  third  period,  1800 — 
1821,)  better  methods  of  instruction  were  adopted  in  the  schools, 
and  the  project  was  framed  to  prepare  the  people  for  a  revolu- 
tion, by  means  of  intellectual  cultivation. 

During  the  first  period,  Alexander  Mavrocordato  was  the  in- 
dividual most  distinguished.  A  native  of  Scio,  he  went  to  Italy 
to  complete  his  studies,  and  after  his  return  to  Constantinople 
became  professor  of  philosophy.  He  wTote  a  Grammar,  a  Sys- 
tem of  Rhetoric,  Commentaries  on  several  Ancient  Writers,  a 
History  of  the  Jews  from  Abraham  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  &c.  His  letters  to  Doritheus,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  lately  published,  with  the  omission  of  the  passages 
which  expressed  his  hatred  of  the  Turks.  He  accompanied 
the  Turkish  ambassadors  to  the  conferences  at  Carlowitz  as 
secretary  interpreter,  and  his  son  was  the  first  Greek  who  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Hospodarof  Wallachia.  The  most  learned 
men  of  this  period  were  his  pupils — for  example,  Meletius,  Ca- 
cavellas,  Critias,  Scc.  Moreover,  he  obtained  permission  from  the 
Turkish  oovernment  to  establish  schools  in  the  different  towns, 
and  provided  them  with  the  best  editions  of  the  classics  which  had 
been  published  in  Europe. 

In  the  second  period,  Samuel,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
obtained  high  celebrity  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  and  for 
his  skill  in  the  manaoement  of  state  affairs.  He  was  a  oreat 
enemy  to  the  monks,  and  used  to  treat  them  with  contempt  for 
their  impudence  and  ignorance.  One  day  he  met  two  of  them  in 
the  street.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  to  leave  o^  begging 
from  door  to  door?  Why  do  you  not  rather  go  to  the  houses 
of  Xenophon  and  Aristotle?"  "  We  assure  your  grace,"  said 
they,  '*  not  only  that  we  have  not  been  begging  at  their  houses, 
but  we  never  heard  their  names  before !" 

By  his  advice.  Prince  Nicolas  Caradza  translated  Voltaire's 
Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,  and  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  into 
the  modern  tongue.     Within  this  period   also,  Bulgaris,  a  pro- 
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fessor  on  Mount  Athos,  taught  Greek  literature,  theology,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  He  went  afterwards 
to  Russia,  and,  by  desire  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  translated 
the  Eneid  into  his  own  language.  He  died  as  Archbishop  of 
Cherson,  disappointed  and  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
which  the  Greeks  made  in  1771  to  recover  their  freedom.  Theo- 
toky,  who  had  studied  in  Italy  and  afterwards  in  Constantinople, 
also  went  to  Russia,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Astracan.  His  work  on  natural  philosophy,  and  his  "  Course  of 
Mathematics,"  were  adopted  in  all  the  Greek  schools  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century. 

The  French  revolution  inspired  many  high-minded  Greeks 
with  fresh  hopes  for  the  delivery  of  their  country.  Riga,  a 
Thessalian,  who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  natural  philosophy, 
and  a  map  of  Greece,  conceived  the  project  of  an  insurrection 
against  the  Turkish  government.  In  the  ardour  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  taking  Tyrtaeus  as  his  model,  he  composed  patriotic 
hymns,*  which  soon  became  popular  throughout  the  nation,  who 
are  indeed  passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing.  The  names 
of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  once  more  re-echoed  on  the 
mountains.  Heroic  names,  however,  will  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  cannon-balls,  nor  will  the  best  of  songs  put  an  enemy  to  flight. 
Riga  left  Vienna,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time,  in  1796', 
and  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Greece,  when  he  was 
seized  by  the  Austrian  police,  which  had  been  watching  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  be- 
headed at  Belgrade.  Had  he  succeeded  in  efl'ecting  an  insurrec- 
tion, it  would  only  have  jilunged  the  nation  into  deeper  misery,  but 
this  is  no  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Government. 
In  the  year  1821,  we  happened  to  see  the  nephew  of  Riga  at 
Missolonghi; — animated  with  the  same  spirit  which  distinguished 
his  uncle,  he  raised  the  standard  of  the  revolution  in  Aetolia,  and 
Acarnania,  and  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  disinterested 
patriotism. 

Under  the  reign  of  Selim  III.,  the  schools  were  multiplied  in 
Greece,  and  approved  of  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  Prince 
Mourouzi,  for  whom  Selim  had  a  great  regard,  was  appointed 
inspector  of  these  establishments,  and  school-houses  were  erected, 
whereas  formerly  the  Greek  children  learnt  to  read  and  write  in 
the  vestibules  of  the  churches.  Various  new  colleges  at  Cydonia, 
Smyrna,  Scio,  &c.  were  formed,  and  men  of  learning  appointed 
as  professors.     Among  these  we  find  Lambros,  professor  at  Bu- 

*  Lord  Byron  has  translated  one  of  them,  htvn  7r«(^i;  rm  'EXXuvwv. 

Sons  ol'  the  Greeks,  arise,  &c. 
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charest,  and  his  successor  Doiikas,  who  translated  the  history  of 
Thucydides,  and  also  published  editions  of  the  Athenian  orators, 
of  Herodian,  Arrian,  and  other  writers  of  the  second  order. 
Daniel  Phillipides  translated  the  Logic  of  Condillac,  the  Che- 
mistry of  Fourcroy,  and  the  Astronomy  of  Lalander ;  he  wrote 
besides  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  Wallachian,  Moldavian, 
and  Bessarabian  nations.  Benjamin,  of  Mitylene,  who  had  visited 
the  universities  of  Italy,  selected  Cydonia,  opposite  Mytilene, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  seat  of  a  college.  It  was  al- 
ready a  commercial  town  of  some  importance.  Under  his  foster- 
ing caie,  that  institution  had  rapidly  become  a  flourishing  esta- 
blishment, when  some  political  intrigues  induced  him  to  leave  it, 
and  to  accept  a  professorship  at  Bucharest,  offered  him  by  Prince 
Caradza,  After  the  flight  of  the  latter,  he  once  more  lost  his 
place  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek  clergy;  but  the  revolu- 
tion, which  broke  out  soon  after,  brought  him  back  to  Greece. 
He  preached  everywhere  in  a  strain  of  passionate  eloquence,  and 
with  the  most  indefatigable  zeal  visited  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  excite  the  flame  of  patriotism.  V\  e  remember  having 
heard  one  of  his  discourses  on  a  particular  occasion;  it  happened 
when  the  Turks  were  advancing  from  Arxa  and  threatened  Misso- 
longhi,  at  which  place  Benjamin  was  then  stationed.  The  town 
Avas  miserably  supplied  with  ammunition ;  only  one  vessel  that 
lay  in  the  roads  had  on  board  a  cargo  of  gunpowder,  and  it  was 
sold  out  on  very  exorbitant  terms.  Pressing  as  the  danger  seemed 
to  be,  the  Greeks  hesitated  to  supply  themselves  with  this  indis- 
pensable requisite  at  so  high  a  price,  till  Benjamin  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  a  most  impressive  sermon,  reproaching  them 
for  clinging  to  money,  and  cherishing  schemes  of  parsimony,  when 
life  and  liberty  w^ere  at  stake.  He  concluded  his  discourse  with 
a  solemn  malediction  against  those  who  should  refuse  to  buy 
powder,  wheresoever  and  howsoever  it  might  be  obtained — **  va. 
yivoii  xcilYipciixsvoi" — **  Be  they  accursed ;" — all  present  answered 
emphatically  **  Amen,"  and  the  next  day  every  house  was  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  ammunition.  Benjamin  died  lately  at 
Napoli  di  Romania. 

At  Janina  there  was  a  remarkably  good  school.  Even  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  found  its  way  thither  by  means  of  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  College,  Psalidas,  who  had  studied  in  Germany. 
.Ali  Pabca  was  disposed  to  encourage  learning,  as  he  imagined 
that  it  might  be  of  service  to  him,  and  sent  several  young  men  to 
Italy  and  France  at  his  own  expense  to  learn  the  sciences,  not 
apprehending  that  the  muses  could  ever  do  him  any  injury. 

During  this  second  period,  M.  Rizo  having  remarked  some  of 
the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  intellectual  im- 
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provement  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  mentioned  several  times  the 
hospodars,  the  interpreters  of  the  Porte,  and  the  Greek  princes,, 
as  having  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  execution  of  the  vast 
plan  for  the  regeneration  of  Greece,  takes  occasion  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  this  important  portion  of  the  Greek  nation, 
who  were  known  by  t\i<i  general  denomination  of  the  Faitariols. 
Although  himself  one  of  that  distinguished  but  unfortunate  class, 
M.  Rizo  considers  himself  sufficiently  raised  above  the  prejudices 
of  birth  to  speak  of  them  with  impartiality.  As  his  account  con- 
tains some  interesting,  and  in  this  country  little  known  details, 
we  have  extracted  the  principal  part  of  what  may  be  regarded  as» 
a  sort  of  episode  in  his  book. 

**  The  origin  of  the  Fanariots  goes  back  to  the  taking  of  Constantino-' 
pie.  After  the  fall  of  that  city,  a  small  number  of  distinguished  families, 
who  were  unable  to  make  their  escape,  formed  a  nucleus  around,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  the  patriarchal  throne.*  During  the  first  years  of 
the  Conquest,  the  patriarch  Gennadius  obtained  of  Mahomet  II.  as  the 
patriarchal  church,  a  temple  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  dedicated 
to  the  holy  Virgin,  under  the  denomination  of  'Vocov  to  aj.iapavTov ,  the 
rose  that  never  fades.  But  as  this  church  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
Mussulman  habitations,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mahometans,  inflamed  by 
conquest,  could  not  bear  to  see  and  hear  the  ceremonies  of  an  abhorred 
religion  so  close  to  it.  'ilie  patriarch  was  in  consequence  deprived  of 
this  church,  which  was  immediately  transformed  into  a  mosque,  that 
still  retains  its  ancient  name  in  Turkish,  Guioul-Dzamisi,  the  mosque  of 
the  rose.  Another  church  was  given  to  the  patriarch,  of  mean  construc- 
tion and  without  arches,  situated  in  the  quarter  of  the  Fanaros  (or  Light- 
house) close  to  a  gate  which  bore  the  name,  even  in  the  times  of  the 
western  emperors,  of  Wv\r]  rov  ^^avapiov,  the  gate  of  the  Light-house. 
In  this  quarter,  the  patriarch  had  a  house  built  for  his  residence 5  there 
also  the  members  of  the  Synod  constantly  resided  for  the  transaction  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  aft'airs  of  the  church  and  the  nation  ;  there 
were  grouped  the  remains  of  the  distinguished  families  tliat  composed 
the  body  of  the  lai/  clergy,  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  western  church. 
Finally,  in  this  quarter  was  built,  nearly  about  the  same  period,  the 
school  of  Constantinople,  called  the  Patriarchal  School. 

"  This  lay  clergy,  which  from  the  time  of  the  western  empire  com- 
posed the  retinue,  and  the  court  of  the  patriarch,  existed  only  in  name 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  But 
after  the  Constantinopolitan  Panajotaki  obtained  the  office  o(  interpreter 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  after  Alexander  Mavrocordato  succeeded  him  in 
that  important  charge,  with  which  no  Greek  had  ever  been  previously 
invested  3  but  especially  after  Nicholas  Mavrocordato,  the  son  of  Alex- 

•  To  the  Constantlnopolitans  must  be  added  some  distinguished  families  of  Trebizond 
who  took  refuge  at  Constantinople  after  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Trebizond. 
Among  these  were  tlie  families  of  Ypsilantj  and  Moiirouzy.  The  first  of  these  famihe* 
is  well  known;  the  second  has  given  many  excellent  citizens  to  Greece,  among  others 
Alexander  Stonrdza,  whose  talents  as  a  writer  form  the  least  of  his  merits. 
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ander,  was  named  Hospodar  of  Wallacbia,  and  the  principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  were  granted  exclusively  to  Greeks  of  the  leading 
families  of  Constantinople  j  the  groupe  of  families  settled  in  the  Fanaros 
then  began  to  increase  progressively  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Insinu- 
ating themselves  by  degrees  into  the  ministerial  affairs  of  the  Porte,  these 
Greeks  formed  a  particular  caste,  officially  recognized  by  the  Turkish 
government.  Although  regarded  as  slaves,  Hke  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  the  Fanariots  filled  employments  respected  by  the  Turks  them- 
selves, and  held  in  consideration  by  the  government.  Being  almost 
wholly  entrusted  with  the  external  affairs,  which  the  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity of  the  Turks  compelled  them  to  confide  to  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  acquire  a  variety  of  information  necessary  for  that  branch  of 
administration.  Their  children  in  consequence  received  a  finished  edu- 
cation. A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian, 
the  French,  and  the  three  principal  oriental  languages,  the  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  Persian,  were  indispensable  preliminaries  and  instruments 
for  success  in  the  limited  career  of  the  employments  to  which  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Constantinopolitan  Greeks  could  aspire.  The  Fanariots,  who 
looked  to  education  as  the  source  of  their  advancement,  of  their  influence 
and  their  privileges,  rated  men  of  knowledge  highly,  and  protected  with 
all  their  power  such  of  their  fellow  citizens  as  displayed  merit  and  in- 
formation. In  consequence  of  this,  the  Greek  savans  crowded  from  all 
parts  to  Constantinople,  as  the  place  where  talents  and  virtues  were  best 
appreciated  and  rewarded.  The  young  Fanariots  destined  for  the  manage- 
ment of  political  affairs  were  brought  up  under  the  enlightened  eyes  of 
their  parents,  were  early  imbued  with  noble  sentiments,  and  taught  to 
speak  a  language  superior  to  that  of  the  vulgar ;  even  the  women  of  the 
Fanaros  spoke  their  maternal  tongue  with  purity,  and  wrote  it  with  ele- 
gance. In  treating  more  particularly  of  the  different  works  of  modern 
Greek  literature,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the  names  of  several 
Constantinopolitan  ladies  as  the  authors  of  works  well  worthy  of  remem- 
brance." 

"  The  Turkish  conquerors  granted  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
of  Alexandria,  of  Antioch,  and  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  diplomas  conferring  important  prerogatives.  But 
how  could  prerogatives,  given  by  tyrants  to  despised  slaves,  be  maintained 
without  alteration,  unless  an  efficient  cause  had  been  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  their  preservation  ?  If  the  existence  of  this  cause  is  denied, 
■we  must  in  such  case  recognize  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  the  most  just,  the 
most  scrupulous,  the  most  loyal,  and  the  most  paternal  government  which 
can  be  under  a  purely  arbitrary  dominion  ;  we  must  suppose  that  goveni- 
ment  to  have  united  the  two  extremes  of  absolutism  and  constitutionality. 
It  must  of  necessity  be  admitted,  that  a  species  of  human  providence 
maintained  a  permanent  vigilance  in  the  support  of  the  privileges  which 

formed  the   nation's    sole   refuge Many   of  these  privileges 

Mere  too  much  in  opposition  to  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  Turks, 
not  to  require  an  efficacious  force  for  their  preservation,  and  this  force  was 
supplied  by  the  influence  of  the  Fanariots.  The  latter  were  thoroughly 
acquainted   with  the  language,  the  prejudices,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
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toms  of  their  masters ;  availing  themselves  also  of  the  superiority  which 
a  good  education  and  various  knowledge  possesses  over  ignorance,  they 
easily  insinuated  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  grandees  of  the 
empire,  and  directed  them  at  will.  The  Greek  secretary-interpreter  of 
the  Porte  managed  almost  entirely  the  diplomatic  affairs  j  and  the  agents 
of  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  with  money  and  presents 
in  hand,  regularly  went  the  rounds  of  all  the  ministers,  of  all  the  covetous 
nlemas,  and  with  the  magic  charm  of  the  Dutch  ducats,  fascinated  their 
eyes,  melted  their  hard  hearts,  and  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  most 
difficult  affairs,  and  such  as  were  of  most  importance  to  the  Greek 
nation." 

After  admitting  that  discord  and  intrigue  prevailed  among  them, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  opposing  pretensions  of 
various  families  to  the  principal  political  offices,  he  maintains  that 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  the  Fanariots  never  neglected  the  interests 
of  their  country, — that  they  protected  the  existing  schools,  esta- 
blished new  ones, — respected  and  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  finally,  in  very  perilous  circumstances,  where  the  existence  of 
the  nation  itself  was  at  stake,  displayed  astonishing  skill  and  un- 
wearied zeal.  Of  this  last  he  mentions  four  instances;  during 
the  first  war  with  the  empress  Catherine  ;  after  the  arrest  of  Riga, 
and  the  denunciation  of  his  plans  by  Austria;  and  during  the 
two  wars  of  Napoleon  against  Russia.  It  appears  that  the  plan 
of  Ypsilanty  for  the  present  national  insurrection  was  not  com- 
municated to  them,  although  the  secret  did  not  escape  their  vigi- 
lance ;  and  the  author  supposes  that  if  they  had  been  consulted  and 
listened  to  in  time,  it  would  have  been  conducted  with  more  order, 
more  unity,  and  greater  effect.  A  single  word  from  Michael 
Soutzo  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  would  have  prevented  and  over- 
thrown the  whole  plan  of  Ypsilanty;  but  the  Greek  nation  was  al- 
ready too  much  compromised  in  it  not  to  have  rendered  such  a 
step  the  source  of  additional  miseries  to  -Greece.  Soutzo  himself, 
full  of  modesty  and  patriotism,  regarded  the  regeneration  of  his 
country  almost  as  an  article  of  religious  belief,  and  with  admirable 
disinterestedness  resigned  himself  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  wealth, 
his  place,  his  own  and  his  family's  existence  for  a  futurity  of 
national  benefit,  in  the  realization  of  which,  however,  he  was  far 
from  placing  implicit  faith. 

In  the  sequel,  it  was  the  fate  of  the  Fanariots  to  bear  more 
than  their  proportion  of  the  national  misfortunes;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  young  men  of  their  first  families  entered  into  the 
Sacred  battalion  of  Ypsilanty,  and  perished  in  the  first  of  the 
struggle.     The  author  thus  concludes  his  sketch  : 

"  History,  frequently  deceived  by  appearances,  and  always  too  prompt 
in  its  decisions,  will  probably  confirm  the  long-existing  prejudices  against 
the  Fanariots,  and,  even  more  cruel  than  their  executioners,  will  repeat 
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their  names  with  a  branding  stigma.  And  yet  almost  all  these  unfortu- 
nate men  perished  for  their  country,  with  the  additional  misfortune  that 
their  death  M^as  useless  and  inglorious  toitj  some  being  hung  before 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  before  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  children; 
others  slaughtered  and  cut  in  pieces;  not  one  received  after  death,  the 
last  consolation  of  dying  mortals,  a  sepulture.  All  their  property  has 
been  confiscated;  their  wives  and  orphans,  wandering  and  without  nou- 
rishment, have  been  reduced  to  beg  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  A  veiy  few 
only  of  these  unhappy  families  found  means  to  take  refuge  at  Odessa 
and  elsewhere,  and  are  indebted  for  the  prolongation  of  their  existence 
to  the  generosity  of  the  sovereigns  and  nations  of  Europe." 

During  the  third  period  the  Greeks  took  advantage  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  their  vessels  carried  corn  from  Odessa 
to  the  ports  of  France.  They  soon  opened  a  communication  with 
various  quarters  of  Europe,  and  among  other  places  established 
houses  at  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Odessa. 
Many  young  Greeks,  besides,  went  to  study  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  from  which  they  returned  home  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  do  their  utmost  for  their  country's  deliverance ;  and  Greek 
books  were  published  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Venice,  Leipzig,  &c. 
We  must  not  forget  one  individual  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  in  supporting  the  cause; — we  mean  Coray,  a  man  whose 
talents  as  a  scholar  are  well  known  in  Europe,  but  whose  patri- 
otic services  can  be  duly  appreciated  only  in  his  native  land. 
Limited  as  we  are  in  all  undertakings,  by  time  and  space,  won- 
ders may  be  achieved,  if  life  be  devoted  unremittingly  and  exclu- 
sively to  one  great  object.  Since  his  arrival  in  France,  Coray 's 
whole  existence,  his  every  thought  and  action  have  been  directed 
to  the  cherished  purpose  of  eifecting  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
Accordingly,  the  prefaces  to  his  numerous  publications  contain 
invariably  some  useful  observations  for  the  benefit  of  his  nation ; 
there  are  always  a  few  "  spirit  stirring  lines,"  breathing  a  pious 
and  ardent  love  of  his  country,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  instil 
powerfully  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers  or  listeners.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  On  the  Present 
State  of  Civilization  in  Greece,^  which  contained  much  valuable 
information  for  the  European  inquirer,  and  many  useful  lessons 
for  the  Greeks.  He  also  suggested  the  plan  for  the  great  Lexi- 
con of  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek  Languages,  of  which 
Prince  Mourouzy  undertook  to  defray  the  expenses.  One  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1817  at  Constantinople.  His  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  which  Rizo  omits  to  mention, 
were  written  in  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  Greeks 
would  have  done  well,  had  they  carefully  followed  his  counsels. 
We  heartily  wish  that  this  patriarch  of  Greek  patriots  may  yet 
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live  long  enough  to  behold  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  to  which 
his  life  has  been  devoted. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  all  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  Coray,  but  we  may  notice  by  the  way,  his  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  improvement  of  the  language.     He  steered  between 
two  opposite  parties,  one  of  which  insisted  on  the  revival  of  old 
words  and  grammatical  forms,  which  had  been  for  centuries  out 
of  use.     The    others,   enamoured   of  the  modern    system,  dis- 
claimed all  reference  to  ancient  models,  but  would  improve  and 
cultivate    the    language,    exclusively   on   its    present    materials. 
Coray 's  object  was  to  establish  such  a  correct  and    intelligible 
style,  as  would  at  once  give  satisfaction  to  both   scholars  and 
people:  for  doubtless  if  we  adhere  exclusively  to  that  which  has 
the   authority  of  present   use,   our   power  of  expression  would 
never  be  extended;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  disposed 
to   advocate    the   violent   introduction   of  obsolete    peculiarities, 
many  of  tlie  modern  forms  being  equally  harmonious,  and  we  be- 
lieve with  Christopoulo,  that  much  of  what  is  now  considered  as 
corruption  and  perversion  of  the  literal  Greek  w^ould  have  been 
sanctioned  among  the  ancients.     The  first  step  towards  improve- 
ment would   be  to  banish  the  odious  swarm   of  Turkish,  Italian, 
and  German  words;  at  the  same  time,  if  the  revolutionary  struggle 
were  over,  and  peace  re-established,  the  ancient  Greek  must  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools,  not  only  in  towns,  but  in  every  village; 
and  then,  we  have  no  doubt,  that   the  modern  tongue  would  be 
greatly  enriched   from   the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the  parent 
stream.     Much  will  depend  on  the  future  political  institutions  of 
the  country,  but,  at  all   events,  the  language  will,  by  the   means 
we    have    adverted    to,    keep    pace   with    the    intellectual    pro- 
gress of  the  nation.     As  we  have  mentioned  Christopoulo,  we 
must  not  forget  his  Anacreontic  Odes,  which  are  written  in  a  style 
exceedingly  playful  and  elegant.     His  flexibility  and  gracefulness 
of  expression  are  indeed  surprising,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
among  the  Greek  ladies  his  productions  are  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired. 

Of  recent  publications  of  importance,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  a  *'  History  of  Ancient  Greece"  by  G.  Paliouris.  Ano- 
ther valuable  work,  the  History  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  since  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
has  been  written  by  Athanasaky  Ypsilanty,  but  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. The  History  of  Souli  and  Parga,  by  Perrevos,  (Venice, 
1815,)  is  a  work  of  the  highest  interest,  and  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tolled by  Baron  Niebuhr,  the  Roman  historian.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  there  are  a  great  number  of  translations,  including 
Robertson's  America,  Goldsmith's  Histories,  the  Voyage  of  Ana- 
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charsis,  (of  this  there  are  two  versions,)  Rollings  Ancient  History, 
the  Works  of  Montesquieu,  Tenneman's  History  of  Philosophy ; 
also  the  best  productions  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kotzebue,  Gessner, 
Wieland,  Tasso,  Aliieri,  Metastasio,  Monti,  &c.  The  History 
of  Greece  by  Dr.  Gillies  was  translated  by  the  Princess  Argyro- 
poulo,  daughter  of  the  Hospodar  Caradza. 

With  regard  to  philosophical  and  theological  works,  there  are 
few  that  would  excite  any  interest  in  Europe.  Novels  and  ro- 
mances they  have  none,  except  such  as  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  French,  German,  or  Italian.  But  of  national  poetry,  espe- 
cially popular  songs,  we  may  confidently  say,  that  the  store  is 
both  interesting  and  boundless.  The  Klephtic  songs,  especially, 
are  full  of  boldness  and  originality,  of  which  the  collection  pub- 
lished by  M.  Fauriel  affords  some  excellent  specimens. 

War  and  love  are,  as  usual,  the  favourite  themes  on  which  ima- 
gination dwells  with  delight.  The  fierce  desperado  on  the  moun- 
tains, who  has  sworn  eternal  hatred  to  the  Turks,  wandering  in 
the  solitude  of  dark  woods,  or  sitting  on  the  broken  cliffs  whence 
he  surveys  the  wild  rolling  ocean  waves,  there  cheers  his  heart 
with  a  strain  that  suits  his  own  wild  life ;  the  horrors  of  battle, 
which  paralyse  a  humbler  mind,  will  fill  his  soul  with  raptures, 
and  he  will  feed  his  pride  on  the  contempt  of  thraldom,  although 
decorated  with  golden  chains.  Love  too  is  an  universal  theme, — 
a  sunbeam  that  steals  itself  even  into  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the 
slave ;  every  nation,  whether  civilized  or  nearly  savage,  in  servi- 
tude or  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  will  have  their  songs  of  love. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  topics,  Greece  can  boast  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  natural  scenery,  whose  enthralling  features  make 
everv  heart  thrill  in  exultins;  delioht,  amid  the  beautv  of  its  **  vales 
and  rills,"  its  dark  blue  waters  by  day,  and  cloudless  stars  by 
night.  Who  can  wonder  that  poetry  flourishes  in  a  country  which 
is  itself  the  poetry  of  creation  ? 

We  cannot  close  this  article  in  words  more  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  than  the  author's  own  conclusion. 

*'  May  the  Almighty  Father  of  all  nations  at  last  look  down  with  an  eye 
of  compassion  upon  Greece,  and  with  his  powerful  arm  raise  from  the 
dust  her  unhappy  people,  who  are  lavishing  their  blood  to  conquer  their 
sacred  and  imprescriptible  rights, — rights  which  nature  has  made  com- 
mon to  all  men  :  then  will  civilization,  with  her  attendant  aits,  once 
more  flourish  ;  then  will  the  traveller  seek  in  Greece  for  other  things 
than  ancient  monuments  and  mouldering  ruins ;  he  will  ofter  his  saluta- 
tions to  living  and  regenerated  Greece, — to  the  Sons  of  Greece  worthy 
of  their  parent,  and  not  unworthy  of  their  ancestors  !" 

In  these  prayers  and  hopes  we  most  cordially  join. 
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Art.   XL— 1.  Sloria  d' Italia,  dal  1789  al  1814.     Scritta  da 

Carlo  Botta.     4  vols.  4to.   Paris.   1824. 
2.  Supplemento  alia  Storia  d' Italia  di  Botta,  contenente  la  cor- 

respojtdenza  del  Govenio  Francese  col  General  Bonaparte.  8vo. 

Pisa.  182o. 
o.  Ossej-vazione  critiche  sulla   Storia  d'ltalia,   S^c.   Poligraphia 

Fiesolaiia.  1825. 
4.  liagionamento  Critico  nilla  Storia  d^ Italia,  con  alcune  risposte 

dell'  Autore.  12mo.  1825. 
Of  all  the  Italian  works  which  have  appeared  within  the  present 
century  perhaps  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Mr. 
Botta,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. It  relates  to  an  epoch  of  intense  interest,  not  only  for  Italy, 
but  for  the  whole  of  Europe ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
great  revolution,  which  began  in  France,  was  completed  in  Italy, 
and  that  the  successes  of  Bonaparte's  campaigns  in  the  latter 
country,  gave  birth  to  the  colossal  power  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  who  was  destined  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  European 
society,  and  whose  meteor-like  course  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
annals  of  the  modern  world.  Almost  every  nation  in  Europe 
took  part  in  the  events  of  the  late  Italian  wars.  French  and 
Germans,  English  and  Russians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  even 
Turks,  came  to  hoist  their  flags,  and  to  measure  their  strength  on 
the  sunny  shores  and  rich  fields  of  the  lovely  but  unfortunate 
Peninsula.  The  details  of  the  ten  yeiirs  struggle,  which  was 
carried  on  through  every  district  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  of  Pied- 
mont to  the  farthest  Calabria,  are  full  of  incidents  of  the  most 
stirring  and  most  romantic  character.  The  Italian  insurgents 
need  not  yield  the  palm  of  boldness  and  activity  to  their  brethren 
of  Tyrol  or  of  Spain.  Italy  meanwhile  was  doomed  to  suffer  all 
the  miseries  of  a  divided  country,  without  one  common  centre  to 
direct  the  councils  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  people, 
an  unpitied  victim  struggling  in  the  deadly  grasp  of  two  gigantic 
contending  foes. 

Before  Botta's  work  appeared,  Italy  had  no  history  of  that 
momentous  period.  The  interest  excited  in  the  country  by  this 
truly  national  narrative  has  been  most  intense.  In  the  space  of 
a  twelvemonth  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  work  from  the 
Paris  press,  eight  or  ten  Italian  editions  were  published,  and 
fresh  reprints  are  still  coming  forth  in  almost  every  state  of  Italy. 
The  faults  as  well  as  merits  of  this  work  will  be  adverted  to  in 
the  course  of  the  present  article,  but  we  must  premise  one  spe- 
cial recommendation  in  its  favour,  viz.  the  frank,  manly  sincerity 
with  which  it  is  written.  For  ages  past,  Italy  had  not  produced  an 
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historian  so  independent  in  his  sentiments, — so  little  time-serving, 
—so  free  from  party  affectioi?  and  flattery, — so  much  superior  in 
short  to  every  species  of  servility  as  Mr.  Botta.  Wherever  he 
has  erred,  it  has  been  unintentionally,  and  generally  upon  minor 
points,  v^hile  the  great  outline  of  facts  has  always  lieen  faithfully 
adhered  to.  This  is  now  universally  acknowledged  by  candid 
men  of  all  parties  and  colours,  and  the  absurd  charge  of 
subserviency  to  Austria,  which  weakness  or  malignity  had  at  first 
attempted  to  throw  on  the  author,  is  not  only  refuted  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  Botta's  life,  by  his  present  condition  of  a  voluntary 
exile,  living  at  Paris  in  a  state  of  honourable  mediocrity,  and  sup- 
porting himself  by  his  literary  labours,"*  but  is  triumphantly 
answered  by  a  hundred  passages  in  his  work,  where  he  fear- 
lessly censures  the  Austrian  government  whenever  the  acts  of  the 
latter  towards  Italy  appear  to  him  to  deserve  it.  But  then, 
our  historian  has  not  perhaps  gone  far  enough  for  the  taste  of 
some  fiery  partizans ;  he  did  not  confound  the  politics  of  1 790 
with  those  of  1820;  he  did  not  think  proper  to  abuse  Austria 
upon  all  occasions  whether  right  or  wrong;  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  give  it  credit  for  some  instances  of  justice  and  good 
faith ;  he  remembered  that,  previous  to  the  revolution,  the 
Austrian  government  had  shown  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Italians  ;  he  acknowledged  the  often  useless  bravery  of  its  troops; 
in  short,  he  spoke  of  the  Austrians  as  men, — as  beings  entitled  to 
the  same  impartial  equity  as  the  French  or  the  Italians  them- 
selves ;  he  did  not  call  them  Goths,  Vandals,  and  barbarians, 
probably  considering  that  the  use  of  such  invectives,  however  au- 
thorized in  the  language  of  triumphant  Rome,  sounded  ridiculous 
in  the  mouth  of  an  Italian  of  our  days.  We  cannot  blame  him 
for  his  temperance;  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  our 
review,  to  keep  in  harmony  with  it — especially  as  we  are  perusing 
the  history  of  times  already  far  removed  from  us,  if  not  hy  date, 
at  least  by  the  total  revolution  in  interests  and  feelings  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Most  of  the  actors 
in  the  great  drama,  which  ended  by  his  overthrow^  are  now  passed 
away ;  a  new  generation  has  risen  to  whom  those  far  sounding 
names  are  no  more  than  historical  mementos  ;  new  powers,  new 
politics,  new^  parties,  have  grown  out  of  new  combinations ;  and  we, 
whose  memories  are  still  impressed  with  the  lingering  recollection 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  present  work,  Botta  has  undertaken  a  continuation 
6i  Guicciardini's  History,  which  he  intends  to  bring  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  French 
revolution.  A  hinited  subscription  was  entered  into  bj  his  friends,  out  of  which  he  is 
to  be  allowed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  francs  (201.^  a  month  for  his  support,  whilst  he 
is  engaged  in  this  laborious  undertaking,  which  will  require  several  years  for  him 
to  complete,  and  which  must  of  course  preclude  his  attention  to  other  pursuits.  Is  this 
like  a  protege  of  the  imperial  court  ? 
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of  times  now  gone  by,  may  venture  to  advert  to  them  calmly, 
and  to  speak  of  the  mighty  dead  with  historical  justice  and  im- 
partiality, well  knowing  that  the  lessons  which  those  records  im- 
part, though  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  present  era,  will 
continue  to  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  future  ages. 

A  brief  notice  of  our  historian's  life  will  give  perhaps  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  our  remarks  upon  his  work.  Carlo  Botta  was 
born  in  1766',  in  the  town  of  San  Giorgio,  in  Piedmont.  He 
studied  medicine  in  the  university  of  Turin,  where  he  obtained 
his  degrees.  The  first  events  of  the  French  revolution  having- 
excited  the  minds  of  many  (especially  young  people)  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  France,  Botta  partook  of  the  feelings  of  the 
times  in  favour  of  reform  and  the  improvement  of  social  order. 
The  expression,  perhaps  inconsiderate,  of  these  sentiments  led  to 
his  arrest  in  1792,  but  he  was  released  two  years  after,  when  he 
resolved  upon  emigrating  to  France.  There  he  was  employed 
in  his  professional  capacity  with  the  French  army,  styled  "  of 
the  Alps,"  which  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  In  the  train  of  these  forces  he  re-entered  his  country  in 
1 796,  and  next  year  he  followed  a  division  sent  by  Bonaparte  to 
the  Ionian  islands.  There  he  wrote  a  description  of  the  island  of 
Corfu,  which  he  published  on  his  return  to  the  continent.  In 
1799,  he  was  named  by  General  Joubert  one  of  the  provisional 
government  of  his  native  country  Piedmont.  The  advance  of  Su- 
warrow  obliged  him  to  retire  once  more  into  France,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo  he  was  appointed  by  Bonaparte,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  executive  commission,  to  which  the  temporary  administra- 
tion of  Piedmont  was  entrusted  ;  and,  after  the  annexation  of 
that  territory  to  the  French  empire,  he  was  elected  in  1804,  to  re- 
present the  department  of  the  l)ora  in  the  legislative  corps.  A})- 
pointed  vice-president  in  1808,  he  found  his  legislative  office  to 
be  a  mere  sinecure  under  a  monarch  so  jealous  of  his  authority, 
and  he  employed  his  forced  leisure  in  completing  his  History  of 
the  North  American  Revolution,  which  he  published  at  Paris  in 
1810.  We  shall  say  nothing  here  of  the  merits  of  that  work, 
which  gave  Botta  a  name  among  Italian  historians,  and  which 
even  American  critics  have  spoken  of  with  praise.  By  the  re- 
storation of  Piedmont  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Botta's  nominal 
legislative  functions  ceased;  he  was  appointed,  in  March  1815, 
•rector  of  the  Academy  of  Nancy ;  but  on  the  second  restoration, 
he  lost  his  situation,  and  since  that  time  he  has  lived  privately  at 
Paris,  without  any  employment  or  pension  from  government.  It 
was  then  that  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  favourite  ob- 
ject, of  recording  for  the  use  of  posterity  the  vicissitudes  and 
calamities  of  his  native  country  during  the  five-and-twenty  years 
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that  elapsed  from  the  French  revolution  to  the  first  abdication  of 
Napoleon  at  Fontainebleaii,  and  the  consequent  capitulation  of 
Mantua  in  April  1814. 

Botta  was  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  that  awaited  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  task.  Having  determined  to  write  the  un- 
disguised truth,  as  far  as  his  mental  powers  and  his  means  of  in- 
formation would  allow, — to  speak  with  frank  sincerity,  not  only 
of  princes  and  ministers,  but  also  of  the  people,  to  spare  no  party, 
to  flatter  no  friend,  and  to  calumniate  no  enemy,  he  communi- 
cated his  intention  to  his  acquaintances,  most  of  whom  observed 
to  him  in  reply,  that  "  he  either  would  not  have  the  boldness,  or 
would  not  be  able  to  effect  his  purpose  ;  and  lastly,  that  sup- 
!  posing  the  design  practicable,  he  ought  not  to  put  it  into  execu- 

tion."— Book  I.  p.  4.  He  persisted,  however,  and  having  thrown 
the  gauntlet  to  men  of  all  parties,  ultras  and  liberals,  patriots  and 
tramontanists,  religionists  and  freethinkers,  he  has  taken  his 
chance  with  the  public ;  the  numerous  editions  of  his  book,  the 
avidity  with  which  it  has  been  read  from  one  end  of  Italy  to 
the  other,  and  the  very  strictures  with  which  it  has  been  assailed 
by  men  of  all  colours,  have  served  to  prove  that  he  has  hit  the 
truth  oftener  than  was  agreeable  to  the  parties  interested.  He 
published  his  work  at  Paris,  comparatively  safe  from  the  vexa- 
tious censure  of  the  local  authorities  of  his  own  country,  but  still 
exposed  to  the  vindictiveness  of  individual  rancour,  of  wounded 
self-love,  of  duplicity  unmasked.  Yet  it  must  be  said  to  his  honour, 
and  that  of  his  critics,  the  tone  of  the  latter  has  been  generally 
that  of  esteem  for  the  writer,  whilst  they  profess  to  detect  the  er- 
rors of  the  work. 

Mr.  Botta  has  divided  his  history  into  twenty-seven  books  or 
chapters,  twenty  of  which  relate  to  the  Italian  wars  from  1 792 
to  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  and  the  seven  last  continue 
the  history  of  Italy  under  Bonaparte's  rule,  from  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  presidency  of  the  Italian  Republic,  up  to  his  abdica- 
tion of  power  in  1814,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of  the  old 
dynasties.  During  this  second  period,  Italy  becomes  in  some 
measure  a  province  of  France ;  the  historian  has  no  longer  to 
record  decisive  events ;  the  scene  of  war  was  removed  far  from 
the  Alps ;  the  Italians,  silent  and  submissive,  continued  to  supply 
men  and  money  to  assist  in  propelling  the  car  of  the  victor,  but 
their  history  was  in  great  measure  the  history  of  "  the  great  em- 
pire," and  this  accounts  for  the  comparative  brevity  of  this  part 
of  Botta's  task.  Yet  this  epoch  is  far  from  being  destitute  of 
interest ;  the  arts  by  which  the  Italian  Republic  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  kingdom,  with  the  apparent  approbation  of  many 
grave,  learned,  and   influential  men,  who  had  a  few  years  before 
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denounced  eternal  hostility  to  kings, — the  annexation  of  Pied- 
mont,— of  the  ancient  Republic  of  Genoa,  the  ally  of  France, — 
of  Tuscany,  of  Parma,  at  last  of  Rome, — to  the  French  empire; 
the  wars  of  Naples,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  the  exile  of  all  the  old 
sovereign  dynasties,  the  long  contests  between  Napoleon  and  the 
See  of  Rome,  upon  matters  religious  and  political,  which  ended 
in  the  imprisonment  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  lastly  the  war  of 
the  restoration  in  Italy,  in  which  Austrian  and  English,  French 
and  Italian  troops  took  a  part;  all  these,  and  many  minor  topics 
of  interior  policy,  give  to  this  second  part  of  Botta's  narrative  an 
interest  not  the  less  intense,  because  it  attaches  itself  to  details 
more  particularly  Italian,  and  less  generally  known. 

Our  author  begins  with  a  well-written  description  of  the  various 
Italian  states;  as  to  their  condition  previous  to  1789, — their 
respective  governments,  and  the  character  of  the  then  reigning 
princes.  Every  where  a  progress  towards  improvement  was 
visible.  Various  sovereigns, — Leopold  in  Tuscany,  his  brother 
Joseph  II.  in  Lombardy,  and  even  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  were 
effecting  useful  reforms  in  the  administration, — checking  openly 
the  undue  intluence  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  nobility, — counte 
nancing  a  very  considerable  latitude  of  discussion  and  of  writing ; 
the  Pope  was  embellishing  his  capital,  and  draining  the  Pontine 
marshes ;  the  Republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  resting  in 
the  lap  of  peace  and  prosperity;  Parma  and  Pavia  continued  to 
be  the  seats  of  learning ;  Piedmont  was  perhaps  the  only  state 
in  which  hardly  any  change  had  taken  place,  and  which  was  ruled 
according  to  the  old  maxims  of  the  monarchy,  and  yet  Piedmont 
was  undoubtedly  the  country  most  attached  to  its  sovereign. 

"  To  resume  :  there  were  in  Italy  no  seeds  of  revolution,  but  a  wish 
for  reform  in  the  legislative  and  judiciary  systems  ;  also  in  the  discipline 
and  administration  of  the  church,  with  a  feeling  of  impatient  dislike  to 
the  scattered  remains  of  the  ancient  feudal  power.  The  princes  showed 
a  disposition  to  eftect  these  reforms,  and  this  had  excited  plausible  hopes 
of  farther  improvement  in  the  fundamental  part  of  the  social  system. 
These  were  supported  by  the  Italian  philosophy  of  the  times  ;  which, 
far  from  being  licentious  or  turbulent,  inculcated  moderation  in  the 
powerful,  and  greater  attention  to  the  happiness  of  the  weak.  Religion,  or 
rather  the  Church,  having  become  rich  and  powerful,  especially  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Jesuits,  had  betaken  herself  to  indulge  and 
flatter  the  passions  of  the  great,  neglecting  those  whom  she  ought  to  have 
especially  held  under  her  protection,  namely  the  poor  and  weak.  Phi- 
losophy, therefore,  superseded  her  in  this  benevolent  duty,  and  succeeded 
in  it,  until  lawless  men,  under  specious  pretences,  abusing  the  privileges 
they  had  acquired,  filled  the  world  with  crimes,  blood,  and  misery,  just 
as  other  individuals,  if  possible,  yet  more  guilty,  had  in  previous  ages, 
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abused  the  name  and  influence  of  religion,  to  oppress  and  torment  their 
fellow-creatures.'' — Book  i. 

Nothing,  however,  could  compensate  for  the  miseries  to  which 
a  country  is  exposed  by  being  parcelled  out  into  numerous  princi- 
palities, independent  of  each  other,  and  different  in  the  forms  of 
their  governments,  without  even  the  loose  bond  of  a  federative 
alliance.  In  case  of  war,  what  security  can  there  be  for  the  sub- 
jects of  those  states,  except  in  the  influence  of  some  greater 
foreign  power?  But  each  state  is  naturally  jealous  of  its  neigh- 
bour, as  well  as  of  foreign  interference,  and  therefore,  in  any 
thing  like  a  general  crisis,  to  which  Europe  is  periodically  sub- 
ject, whilst  some  Italian  princes  join  one  of  the  belligerents,  the 
others  will  either  waver  until  the  favourable  opportunity  is  lost, 
or  throw  themselves  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale,  and  thus 
bring  upon  their  common  country  the  united  miseries  of  a  foreign 
and  of  a  civil  war.  This  was  exemplified  during  the  first  coalition 
against  France,  and  to  the  early  Italian  events  of  that  war  we 
shall  therefore  advert  at  some  lensfth.  Austria  havino-  declared  war 
against  France  in  1792,  sent  large  bodies  of  men  into  her  Italian 
provinces,  and  requested  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  make  common 
cause  with  her.  On  the  other  side,  the  French  constitutional 
government  despatched  its  agent,  Semonville,  to  propose  an 
alliance  between  Sardinia  and  France,  and  to  induce  the  King 
(Victor)  to  allow  the  French  troops  to  march  through  his  states 
in  order  to  attack  the  Austrians  in  Lombardv,  offerino;  him  an 
increase  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  Victor  Amadeus 
refused  to  entertain  these  proposals,  and  incensed  at  the  news 
of  the  10th  August,  and  the  insults  offered  to  his  relation, 
Lewis  XVI.,  ordered  Semonville  out  of  his  territories.  The 
French  National  Assembly  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dumourier, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  war  against  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  on  the  loth  September,  1792;  but  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  the  Executive  Council  had  already  sent  orders 
to  General  Montesquiou  to  invade  Savoy.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy  for  so  many  years 
after. 

Savoy,  which,  by  its  position  on  the  French  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  habits  and  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  is  more  French  than 
Italian,  was  soon  conquered;  the  Piedmontese  commanders  having 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  and  their  army  cut  off  from  the 
capital.  The  Piedmontese  troops  fell  back  upon  the  natural 
bulwarks  of  Italy,  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps.  At  the  same 
time,  the  county  of  Nice,  another  transalpine  province  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  was  invaded  by  the  French,  and  conquered  as  far 
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ss  the  Roia,  which  divides  it  from  the  Genoese  territory.  The 
victors  were  now,  therefore,  on  the  boundaries  of  Piedmont  and 
Genoa  ;   and  thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1792. 

Among  the  various  Italian  states,  a  league  was  now  proposed 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  to  which  the  sovereigns  of  Italy 
acceded;  but  the  two  Republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  former 
through  pusillanimity,  and  the  latter  through  mercantile  interest 
and  national  antipathy  against  the  Piedmontese,  refused  to  join. 
By  this  conduct  they  most  unquestionably  promoted  the  views  of 
the  French  in  conquering  Italy,  a  result  which  involved  the  de- 
struction of  the  two  selfish  republics,  or  rather  oligarchies. 

Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  troops  had  arrived  in  Piedmont,  and 
joined  the  Sardinian  army.  In  four  successive  years  the  allies 
fought  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  against  the  French  ;  four  years 
were  the  latter  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  Italy.  The  war  in 
these  mountainous  res-ions  assumed  the  character  of  a  siecre. 
From  the  little  St.  Bernard  to  the  maritime  Alps  of  Tende  and 
Mondovi,  an  immense  chain  of  posts  defended  the  summits  and 
tlie  depths  of  the  mountains  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the 
French.  Every  winter  the  snow  and  the  storms  put  an  end  to 
the  warfare,  which  beo^an  aaain  with  fresh  violence  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  spring. 

The  campaign  of  1793  began  with  great  hopes  on  the  side  of 
the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  allies.  The  southern  provinces 
of  France  were  at  that  period  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against 
Robespierre's  government ;  Toulon  had  been  occupied  by  the 
English  and  Spaniards,  Marseilles  had  revolted,  and  Lyons  (the 
second  city  in  France,)  openly  defied  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention.  The  vicinity  of  Piedmont  to  the  latter  city 
aft'orded  a  good  opportunity  to  King  Victor  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Lyonnesc,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us  a  matter  of 
surprise,  (if  any  thing  can  excite  surprise  amidst  the  mass  of  in- 
consistencies displayed  by  the  first  coalition  against  France) 
that  the  Kins;  of  Sardinia,  at  the  head  of  a  stromr  and  brave 
army,  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Lyons,  should  allow  that  im- 
portant city  to  be  overpowered  and  destroyed  by  the  Terrorists, 
without  attempting  its  rescue.  Nor  were  the  Lyonnese,  although 
constitutionalists,  averse  to  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
which  they  felt  was  their  best  chance  of  salvation  from  impending 
destruction;  they  sent  therefore  a  Mr.de  Piecy  to  Turin,  to 
treat  with  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  allies.  Mr.  de  Precy 
proposed  (and  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Austrian  General 
Devins,)  that  the  main  army  of  the  Piedmontese  should  march  by 
Savoy  to  the  assistance  of  Lyons,  whilst  a  smaller  body  should 
keep  in  check  the  French  army  in  the  coimtv  of  Nice.     But  the 
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prejudices  and  obstinacy  ol'  King  Victor  prevented  the  adoption^ 
of  these  decisive  measures.  That  sovereign,  who  could  not 
rouse  his  mind  to  the  unprecedented  importance  of  the  crisis,  felt 
highly  incensed  at  the  partiality  which  the  Savoyards  had  evinced 
in  favour  of  the  French,  whilst  he  was  on  the  other  side  gratitied 
by  the  loyal  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Nice,  who,  though  their 
territory  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  still  kept  up  communication 
with  their  sovereign,  and  annoyed  their  assailants  by  means  of 
small  bands  of  partizans.  He,  therefore,  only  thought  of  chas- 
tising his  w^ayward  subjects  of  Savoy,  by  that  which  he  considered 
the  greatest  punishment,  viz.  allowing  them  to  remain  for  the 
present  under  the  power  of  the  French  Converttion,  and  he  turned 
his  principal  force  to  the  south,  to  effect  the  deliverance  of 
Nice.  Devins  and  Precy,  who  judged  coolly  on  these  matters, 
were  maddened  with  vexation  at  this  infatuation  of  Victor  Ama- 
deus;  and  the  Austrian  General  bitterly  complained  that  the 
King  had  bereaved  him  of  a  golden  opportunity  of  rendering  his 
name  illustrious  by  a  signal  victory. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  King  Victor's  improvidence 
were  not  slow  in  manifesting  themselves.  Whilst  he  fruitlessly 
attempted  to  re-conquer  that  nook  of  land  called  the  county  of 
Nice,  he  billowed  the  cities  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles  to  fall  before 
the  armies  of  Robespierre.  A  small  body  of  Piedmontese,  who 
had  at  the  same  time  entered  Savoy  to  effect  a  diversion,  were 
driven  back  on  Mont  Cenis  by  the  French  General  Kellerman. 
Soon  after  Toulon  was  re-taken  by  the  French  Republicans. 
Thus  vanished  all  the  bright  prospects  with  which  the  campaign 
of  1793  had  been  opened,  and  the  Piedmontese,  after  sustaining- 
severe  losses,  were  again  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

Next  year  the  French  effected  their  entrance  into  the  states  of 
Genoa,  by  a  violation  of  neutrality.  The  Genoese  Republic  had 
withstood  all  the  entreaties  and  threats  of  the  allies, — had  refused 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  continued  at 
peace  with  the  French.  Its  merchants  and  sailors  supplied  the 
French  troops  with  provisions  ;  a  French  minister,  Tilly,  and 
other  agents,  were  acting  in  its  capital  the  part  of  political  emis- 
saries and  revolutionary  apostles,  whilst  the  English  minister  was 
bitterly  complaining  of  this  mock  neutrality ;  and  to  crown  the 
difficulties  of  the  Genoese  Senate,  a  French  frigate,  the  La 
Modeste,  was  attacked  and  seized  by  two  English  vessels  in  the 
harbour  of  Genoa.  However,  the  senators,  still  trusting  to  the 
desperate  chance  of  preserving  the  neutrality  and  independence 
of  the  Republic,  for  which  they  were  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice^, agreed  to  pay  four  millions  of  livres  to  the  French  as  a  com- 
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peiisation  for  the  loss  of  the  frigate.  Tlius  peace  continued 
between  the  two  Republics.  The  King  of  Sardinia  looked  upon 
his  southern  frontiers  as  comparatively  secure,  when  on  a  sudden, 
in  April  1794,  a  corps  of  sixteen  thousand  French,  coming  from 
Nice  and  Monaco,  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Ventimiglia,  the 
first  Genoese  town  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Riviera;  Ge- 
neral Arena  intimated  at  the  same  time  to  the  Governor,  that  his 
soldiers  were  about  to  pass  through  the  Genoese  territories,  in 
order  to  attack  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  enemy  of  France.  A 
protest  was  the  only  opposition  Genoa  ventured  to  make,  and  from 
that  moment  the  French  went  through  and  occupied  any  part  of 
the  western  Riviera  that  suited  their  convenience,  and  thus  were 
enabled  to  assail  Piedmont  in  its  weakest  point,  through  which, 
at  last,  they  effected  their  invasion,  and  yet  the  Genoese  Senate 
still  continued  to  talk  of  their  "  neutrality."  Even  Mr.  Botta, 
departing  from  his  usual  good  sense,  adopts  the  phrase,  as  if, 
after  such  barefaced,  and  to  the  allies,  fatal  violation  of  the 
Genoese  territory,  a  neutral  position  could  by  any  means  be 
considered  possible  ;  he  is  indignant  because  the  ministers  of 
the  allied  powers  held  strong  language  to  the  Senate,  and  be- 
cause in  one  instance  an  English  connnander  seized,  on  the  coast 
near  Genoa,  a  ship  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
French  troops,  and  this  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  erected  by 
the  French  at  St.  Pier  d'Arena,  a  suburb  quite  close  to  the 
capital!  This  happened  so  late  as  September,  1796,  after  the 
FVench  had  been  for  more  than  two  years  quartered  in  the 
Riviera,  and  fighting  against  the  Austro-Piedmontese,  who  were 
on  their  side,  marching  and  countermarching  through  the  finest 
part  of  the  Genoese  territory  !  Botta  acknowledges,  it  is  true, 
that  the  "  existence  of  a  French  battery  on  the  neutral  land 
afforded  Nelson  some  pretence  for  acting  as  he  did.  But  then," 
he  adds,  **  the  English  admiral  was  not  justified  in  sailing  out  of 
the  hospitable  harbour  of  Genoa,  to  effect  this  capture." — 
Book  viii. 

During  the  campaign  of  1794,  the  French  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  Alps,  from  the  summits  of  which  they  threatened  the 
Vallies  of  Piedmont,  where  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  keep 
themselves  on  the  defensive,  stationed  in  the  lower  defiles,  and  in 
the  fortresses  which  command  the  roads  leadmg  into  the  plains. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  of  long  continuation.  In 
the  modern  system  of  warfare,  an  extensive  country,  however 
guarded  by  mountains,  cannot  sustain  a  long  siege.  The  French 
had  stormed  the  positions  of  the  lesser  St.  Bernard,  of  Mont 
Cenis,    and    Mont  Genievre,  threatening  thereby  at  the  same 
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time  the  Valley  of  Aosta,  that  of  Susa,  and  the  plams  of  Sa- 
luces.  But  these  proceedings  Aveie  intended  only  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  allies  from  the  operations  in  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  extended  their  line  as  far 
as  the  walls  of  Savona,  and  there  Kellerman  and  Massena  had 
assembled  a  considerable  army,  with  which  they  threatened  to 
enter  Piedmont  by  the  Vallies  of  the  Tanaro  and  of  the  Bor- 
mida.  The  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  allies  attacked  them  re- 
peatedly during  the  campaign  of  1795,  but  could  never  dislodge 
them  from  the  Genoese  territories.  Thus  Genoa  (thanks  to  her 
neutrality  !)  saw  her  finest  territories  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
her  trade  destroyed  by  privateers,  while  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
her  constituted  authorities  \vere  maintained  amid  continual 
alarms  within  the  walls  of  Genoa  and  Savona.  The  battle  of 
Loano,  in  which  the  allies  were  defeated,  and  driven  back  over 
the  Appennines,  gave  to  the  French  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
Genoese  Riviera,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  Bona- 
parte next  year.     Thus  closed  the  campaign  of  1 795. 

The  events  of  these  mountain  wars  on  the  Alps  and  Appennines, 
in  which  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  fought  year  after  year  with 
astonishing  valour  and  perseverance,  in  the  midst  of  snows, 
storms,  torrents,  and  precipices,  having  to  conquer  nature  as  well 
as  man,  are  well  described  by  our  author,  who,  being  himself  a 
Piedmontese,  of  course  seems  most  at  home  when  writing  of  his 
native  country.  Nor  is  he  sparing  of  praise  to  the  French  sol- 
diers and  commanders.  When  he  complains  of  the  devastations 
committed  by  them  on  the  unfortunate  territories  of  Genoa,  he 
tries  to  extenuate  their  conduct  on  the  plea  of  absolute  starva- 
tion ;  while,  he  observes,  that  the  Austrian  troops,  \v\\o  were  well 
supplied  with  all  necessaries  in  passing  over  their  allied  district  of 
Piedmont,  were  guilty  of  excesses  not  less  heinous  than  those  of 
the  Republicans.  This  remark  is  repeated  in  his  account  of  the 
following  campaign,  when  the  war  extended  over  the  whole 
North  of  Italy.  So  much  then,  for  the  charge  of  partiality  to- 
wards Austria,  which  has  been  brought  against  Botta,  whose  early 
bias  it  is  known  w  as  in  favour  of  the  French ;  who,  according  to 
his  expectations,  were  to  be  lasting  friends  of  Italy,  though  they 
appeared  for  the  moment  in  the  guise  of  her  invaders. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  Bonaparte's  campaign  of  1796  are 
too  generally  known  to  admit  of  deriving  from  our  historian  much 
novelty  of  information.  In  January,  the  new  General  in  chief  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Army  of  Italy  in  lieu  of  Scherer;  in 
March  he  arrived  at  Nice,  the  then  head-quarters  of  the  French, 
where  he  found  the  army  in  a  bad  state  of  discipline,  ill-equipped^ 
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and  discontented.  His  first  letters  to  the  Directory  are  full  of 
complaints,  but  also  full  of  confidence  in  his  own  exertions : 

'*  The  army" — (thus  he  writes  from  Alberga  on  the  6th  of  April)  — 
"  is  suffering  under  the  most  frightful  penury 3  I  have  great  obstacles  still 
to  surmount,  but  they  are  surmountable,  though  distress  has  relaxed  the 
discipline  of  the  troops,  and  without  discipline  there  can  be  no  victory.  I 
hope,  nevertlieless,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  arrange  every  thing  promptly ; 
already  even  the  aspect  of  aftairs  has  altered  for  the  better,  and  in  a  few 
days  we  shall  attack  the  enemy." — Supplement,  p.  3. 

Accordingly,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  did  make  an  attack  at  Mon- 
tenotte,  Millesimo  and  Dego,  where,  seconded  by  such  brave  offi- 
cers as  Rampon,  Massena,  and  La  Harpe,  he  conquered  step  by 
step  the  defiles  of  the  Appennines,  broke  in  between  the  Austrian 
general  Argenteau  and  his  Piedmontese  allies, — divided  them  for 
ever,  and  penetrated  through  the  valley  of  the  Bormida  into  the 
plains  of  Piedmont.  The  Piedmontese  general.  Colli,  disputed 
for  a  few  days  the  passes  of  the  rivers,  but  being  at  last  obliged  to 
give  way,  retired  towards  Turin,  whilst  the  Austrians  under  Beau- 
lieu  had  withdrawn  to  the  Po  to  defend  the  Milanese  territories. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  terrified  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
French,  alarmed  also  at  the  reports  of  partial  insurrections  among 
his  own  subjects,  and  persuaded  by  short-sighted  or  treacherous 
counsellors,  submitted  to  receive  conditions  from  Bonaparte,  and 
to  give  up  his  fortresses;  thus  securing  to  the  French  a  firm 
footing  in  Italy.  The  truce  was  concluded  at  Cherasco  on  the 
28th  of  April;  and  Bonaparte,  now  freed  from  anxiety  with 
regard  to  Piedmont,  turned  himself  against  the  Austrians.  He 
deceived  General  Beaulieu,  for  while  he  seemed  to  prepare  for 
passing  the  Po  at  Valenza,  he  brought  the  flower  of  his  army 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  effected  the  passage  at 
Piacenza.  The  Austrians  retired  in  haste  to  take  up  a  position 
at  Lodi  on  the  Adda ;  but  Bonaparte,  leaving  them  not  a  day's 
rest,  came  onward,  and  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery 
forced  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  drove  the  Austrians,  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  from  their  entrenchments.  Beaulieu  retired  on 
the  Mincio  under  the  protection  of  Mantua  ;  the  Archduke  took 
the  same  road,  and  Milan  with  all  its  territory  submitted  to  the 
conqueror.  He  entered  that  city  on  the  14th  of  May,  one  month 
after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  the  Appennines  of  Liguria. 

"  The  world,"  says  Botta,  "  now  contemplated  a  most  wonderful 
spectacle.  A  soldier  eight-and-twenty  years  old,  a  month  before  scarcely 
known  beyond  a  very  limited  sphere,  had  with  an  army,  ill-equipped,  badly 
supphed,  and  not  numerous,  passed  over  lofty  mountains,  crossed  deep 
and  rapid  rivers,  won  six  pitched  battles,  dispersed   two   armies  more 
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powerful  than  his  own  3  overcome  one  king,  driven  away  an  imperial 
prince,  acquired  the  dominion  of  one  of  the  finest  Italian  provinces, 
opened  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  the  rest,  and  drawn  upon  himself  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world." — Book  vi. 

The  following  instructions  to  Bonaparte  from  the  Directory 
place  in  a  clear  light  the  French  policy  at  this  period.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  a  minister  residing  at  Paris,  had 
strictly  maintained  his  neutrality,  yet  Bonaparte  was  ordered  to 
take  immediate  possession  of  Leghorn,  to  sequestrate  the  ships 
and  all  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  England,  Austria, 
Naples,  and  Portugal,  and  to  hold  the  Grand  Duke  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  such  measures. 

"  You  will  draw  from  Tuscany,"  concludes  Camot,  "  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  army,  and  give  promissory  notes  to  be  liquidated  at  a 
general  peace.  The  settlement  of  our  disputes  with  the  Republic  of 
Genoa  must  be  deferred  until  after  the  occupation  of  Leghorn ;  mean- 
time, let  her  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  army,  cattle,  carts,  and  provisions, 
on  the  same  terms  with  those  made  for  the  Grand  Duke.  After  the 
occupation  of  Leghorn  we  must  demand  a  loan  from  Genoa,  and  also 
insist  upon  the  sequestration  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
our  enemies.  The  French  emigrants  must  also  be  driven  away  indiscri- 
minately from  both  States.  In  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  he  must  be 
punished  for  his  obstinacy  in  not  detaching  himself  from  the  coalition  j 
his  states  must  supply  us  with  every  thing  we  want,  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
cash  J  but  his  connexion  with  Spain  obliges  us  to  keep  certain  measures 
with  him,  and  not  to  commit  in  his  territories  any  useless  devastation, — 
in  short,  to  treat  him  better  than  our  other  enemies.  The  Milanese  terri- 
tory,  howeTer,  must  be  dealt  with  most  rigorously.  Impose  on  it  contri- 
butions in  cash  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  during  the  first  terror  caused 
by  the  arrival  of  our  troops.  The  canals  and  the  great  public  works  of 
that  country  must  not  be  spared  from  the  contingencies  of  war,  but  in 
this  a  certain  prudence  is  required.  Venice  must  be  treated,  not  as  a 
friendly,  but  as  a  neutral  power — for  she  has  done  nothing  positively  to 
deserve  our  favour.  As  to  Rome,  if  the  Pope  wishes  for  peace,  let  him 
order  public  prayers  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. Some  of  his  finest  antiques — paintings,  bronzes,  libraries,  silver 
images,  and  even  bells,  must  serve  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  visit  you 
will  pay  him  ;  and,  lastly,  with  regard  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  if,  scared 
at  your  approach,  it  should  feel  inclined  to  come  to  terms,  it  must,  first 
of  all,  place  in  our  power  the  ships  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  close  the  harbour  against  all  their  vessels, 
even  under  a  neutral  flag." — Supplement,  p.  21 — 24. 

Of  course  the  above  instructions  were  punctually  obeyed. 
Parma  was  taxed  two  millions  of  French  livres,  Modena  six, 
Leghorn  five,  Genoa  four,  the  Roman  States  twenty-one,  the 
Legations  twelve,  and   Lombardy  twenty.     These  were  the  first 
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contributions  laid  in  the  year   1796,  but  they  were  more  than 
doubled  afterwards,  when  the  Pope  paid  by  the  peace  of  Tolen- 
tino  fifteen  millions  more,  Venice  six,  the  King  of  Naples  fifteen; 
in  short,  the  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  Italian  States  in 
the  shape  of  contributions  in  the  course  of  three  years,  from  1796 
to  1799,  is  roundly  estimated  at  two  hundred  millions  of  French 
livres,  not  including    the   requisitions   in  kind,  such  as   forage, 
provisions,   carts,  cattle,    clothing,   and  medicines,   which  were 
drawn  from  the  various  towns ;  nor  the  private  exactions  made 
by  generals  and  subalterns ;  nor  the  enormous  plunder  of  churches, 
convents,  hospitals,  monti  di  pietA,  palaces  and  villas  of  the  ob- 
noxious nobility ;  nor  the  crown  property  and  money  in  the  Exche- 
quer ;  nor  the  arsenals,  museums,  and  libraries, — the  amount  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate, — for  the  plunder  was  renewed 
at  every  fresh  conquest  and  occupation  of  a  city  by  the  French 
troops.     Every  city  in  the  Peninsula  was  more  or  less  plundered, 
either  by  the  chiefs  or  by  the  soldiery.     For  the   spoliation   of 
Milan,  see  Book  VII.     The  disgraceful  plunder  of  Rome,  and 
the  extortions  at  Naples,  will  be  found  clearly  narrated  in  Book 
XIII. 

Nor  amidst  this  golden  harvest,  were  the  commissaries  and 
other  employ ts  of  the  army  by  any  means  neglectful  of  their  own 
mterest.  We  have  letters  of  General  Bonaparte  himself  to  the 
Directory,  complaining  loudly  of  the  peculations  of  those  wor- 
thies : — 

"  You  had  probably  calculated  (thus  he  writes  from  Milan  in  Oc- 
tober 1796)  that  our  employes  would  pilfer  a  little,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  they  would  do  their  duty,  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 
But  they  thieve  in  so  awkward  and  barefaced  a  manner,  that  if  I  had  a 
month's  leisure  I  could  prove  them  all  deserving  of  death.  I  have  ar- 
rested many,  and  brought  them  before  court  martials,  but  the  judges  are 
bribed.  This  is  indeed  a  kind  of  market  where  every  thing  is  bought 
and  sold.  One  employe^  charged  with  having  imposed  a  contribution  of 
eighteen  thousand  livres  on  the  little  town  of  Salo  for  his  own  private 
profit,  has  only  been  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment.  The 
city  of  Cremona  furnished  more  than  fifty  thousand  yards  of  fine  linen 
for  our  hospitals, — but  these  wretches  have  sold  it — nay,  they  have  sold 
the  mattresses  and  bolsters, — they  turn  every  thing  into  money.  At- 
tempts are  made  to  bribe  my  secretaries,  even  in  my  ante-room,  and  a 
commissary  of  war  is  accused  of  having  sold  a  chest  of  bark  which  the 
King  of  Spain  had  sent  for  us.  But  I  am  obliged  to  set  oflf  to-morrow 
for  the  army,  which  will  be  a  great  joy  for  all  the  thieves  whom  I  have 
found  out  by  looking  over  the  accounts." 

And  in  another  place, — 

*'  The  robberies  which   are  committed  daily  are  incredible  5    in   the 
midst  of  mihtary  operations  I  could  not  look  closely  into  details,  but 
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now,  during  my  residence  at  Milan,  I  promise  you  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out on  the  plunderers ;  I  shall  let  you  know  shortly  that  the  court  mar- 
tial has  sentenced  a  dozen  of  them  to  death.  Henceforth,  the  people 
of  Lombardy  will  be  less  exposed  to  vexations.  I  cannot  say  as  much 
of  the  unhappy  population  of  the  Mantuan  state ;  for  in  truth,  nature 
shudders  at  reflecting  on  the  swarms  of  villains  who  are  devastating  that 
countiy.  Bologna  and  Ferrara  being  free  from  the  presence  of  soldiers, 
are  the  luckiest  of  all." — Supplement,  pp.  81  — 102. 

This  singular  good  fortune,  however,  did  not  last  long,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Such  atrocities  failed  not  to  produce  violent  irritation  in  the 
people,  and  led  to  frequent  revolts  among  the  partizans  of  the  old 
governments,  which  were  put  down  by  fire  and  sword.  Scarcely 
had  Bonaparte  established  his  head- quarters  at  Milan,  when  in- 
surrections broke  out  at  Pavia  and  Binasco ;  this  was  a  dangerous 
example  to  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  and  the  utmost  military  se- 
verity was  employed  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion. 
Binasco  was  burnt ;  Pavia  was  given  up  to  the  pillage  of  the 
soldiery,  and  all  sorts  of  violence  were  perpetrated  in  this  unfor- 
tunate city.  The  university,  however,  was  spared,  the  name  of 
Spallanzani  having  obtained  for  it  this  favour. 

The  General  in  chief  next  took  possession  of  the  three  lega- 
tions, Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna ;  he  abolished  the  papal 
authority,  re-established  in  the  first  the  old  Republican  forms 
under  the  direction  of  the  senate,  took  possession  of  Ferrara  in 
the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  and  imposed  upon  those  states 
heavy  contributions.  The  people  of  Lugo  revolted  ;  Augereau 
sent  a  column  of  troops,  who  plundered  and  burnt  the  towns, 
sparing,  however,  the  women  and  children.  Similar  catastrophes 
took  place  in  the  Appennines  of  Modena,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Genoa. 

Italy  was  invaded,  spoiled,  terrified,  but  not  yet  revolutionized. 
The  Milanese  stood  listlessly  looking  on ;  they  were  spectators 
and  sufferers,  but  not  parties  in  the  war;  the  Piedmontese  were 
hostile  and  rancorous  against  the  French,  feeling  overpowered, 
yet  in  spirit  unconquered ;  the  remaining  people  of  Italy  were 
not  more  afraid  of  the  invaders  than  of  the  increasing  jealousy 
and  severity  of  their  rulers.  General  Bonaparte  wished  for  an 
insurrection  in  favour  of  democracy;  this  he  thought  might 
strengthen  his  position,  and  facilitate  farther  successes.  Yet  he 
had  no  intention  at  this  time  of  making  the  Italians  principal 
actors  in  the  contest.  His  cool  head,  proud  aspirations,  and  mi- 
litary habits,  made  him  look  with  aversion  on  disorderly  popular 
movements,  and  the  experience  he  had  previously  had  in  France, 
tended  to  increase  this  bias,  while  he  was  quite  unincumbered  with 
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wild  enthusiasm  or  theoretical  principles,  which  he  scornfully 
denominated  ideology.  Thus  we  see  him  in  his  despatches  cold 
and  calculating  in  all  that  concerned  the  popular  party  in  Italy, 
and  the  instructions  he  received  were  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
encouragement  of  a  popular  revolution. — 

"  The  restoration  of  Lombardy  to  the  Emperor  might  become  the 
means  of  our  obtaining  a  lasting  peace. — Policy  and  our  interests,  well 
understood,  prescribe  that  we  should  oppose  obstacles  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  of  Lombardy.  You  must  not  forget  that  we  shall  be  re^ 
quired  to  give  indemnification  in  Italy  for  that  portion  of  territory  which 
we  intend  to  keep  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  the  unfavour- 
able turn  of  our  German  wars  must  necessarily  weaken  the  desire  we 
might  otherwise  feel,  of  rescuing  from  despotism  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sula over  which  your  talents  and  the  bravery  of  the  army  have  given  us 
a  momentary  dominion." — Supplement,  p.  97. 

The  first  city  in  Italy  that  hoisted  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence was  Reggio,  a  third-rate  town  in  the  states  of  the  Duke  of 
Modcna.  Count  Paradisi,  who  might  apply  the  words  **  quorum 
pars  magna  fui,"  gives  us  a  plain  unembellished  account  of  this 
transaction,  paltry  in  itself,  but  important  in  its  consequences. 
Masses  of  men  are  generally  guided  by  the  instinct  of  imitation; 
they  follow  the  first  leaders.  Reggio  led  the  way  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Italy.  An  absolute  court  in  a  small  state 
like  Modena,  is  of  course  especially  obnoxious  to  insurrectionary 
influences.  People  submit  more  resignedly  to  an  emperor  sur- 
rounded by  myriads  of  soldiers,  encircled  by  all  the  splendour  of  a 
sumptuous  establishment  and  retinue,  than  to  a  petty  duke,  whose 
domestic  affairs  are  accessible  to  all  the  provincial  curiosity  and 
gossip,  and  whose  dignity  is  obliterated  by  too  familiar  access, 
and  a  daily  exposure  of  his  faults  and  weaknesses.  The  Duke 
of  Modena  was  the  last  remaining  prince  of  the  once  illustrious 
House  of  Este;  he  was,  moreover,  affable,  just,  and  well-informed, 
but  he  was  accused  of  parsimony,  which  failing  was  the  more  re- 
probated, as  he  was  known  to  be  enormously  rich,  and  had  an 
only  daughter  married  to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Milan.  Terrified  at  the  invader's  approach,  he  withdrew  him- 
self, with  great  part  of  his  treasures,  to  Venice.  This  pre- 
caution disappointed  and  irritated  the  French,  and  their  Venetian 
Minister  Lallemand,  who,  under  the  safeguard  of  his  public  cha- 
racter, performed  the  part  of  an  active  agent  and  exploratenr,  had 
written  repeatedly  to  Bonaparte  that  the  Duke  was  wealthy,  that 
he  must  be  taxed  heavily,  and  that  he  could  easily  be  brought  to 
pay  large  sums  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions.  The  Duke  had 
left  at  Modena  a  council  of  regency,  which  sent  an  agent  to  Bona- 
parte to  negotiate  an  arrangement.     The  General  granted  a  truce 
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upon  condition  that  the  Duke  should  pay  six  millions  of  livres,  in 
ten  days'  time,  and  the  value  of  another  million  in  provisions  for 
the  army. 

"  The  Duke/*  says  Botta,  "  had  never  practised  any  hostl'lity  against 
France_,  but  he  was  accused  of  being  a  feudatory  of  the  German  empire, 
which,  however,  was  a  mere  nominal  condition,  and  was  brought  forward 
only  as  a  pretext,  in  order  that  they  might  plunder  him." — Book  vii. 

The  contribution  being  paid,  the  Duke  continued  to  live  at 
'  Venice,  and  the  Regency  presided  at  Modena,  allowing  the  French 
troops  free  passage  through  the  dutchy,  and  supplying  them  with 
every  thing  required.  This,  however,  did  not  avail  them  long. 
As  the  insurrection  in  Reggio  was  the  type  of  all  those  that  fol- 
lowed in  Italy,  we  shall  consider  it  more  closely  in  its  causes  and 
bearings.     Botta's  account  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  first  impulse  was  given  by  Reggio,  a  city  jealous  of  the  prece- 
dence of  jNIodena,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  ducal  court.  In  the  night 
of  the  25th  August,  (1796,)  the  partizans  of  democracy  rose  suddenly. 
The  garrison  was  weak,  the  magistrates  timid,  the  infection  powerful. 
The  tumult  being  unresisted,  spread  quickly  j  the  town  was  soon  illumi- 
nated, and  resounded  with  republican  songs,  and  vociferations  hostile  to 
the  Duke.  The  Repubhcans  planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  hoisted  the 
three-coloured  flag.  On  the  following  morning,  every  sign  of  the  ducal 
government  had  disappeared,  and  Reggio  was,  or  at  least  fancied  itself, 
free.  The  Duke's  soldiers  withdrew  to  Modena.  The  first  movers  of 
the  insurrection  were  now  joined  by  several  more  possessed  of  influence, 
from  their  wealth  or  intellectual  acquirements,  who  wished  to  direct  the 
disorderly  mass,  hoping  that  the  hitherto  nominal  liberty  might  in  time 
become  substantially  established.  The  people  of  Reggio  loved  good  and 
true  liberty  5  they  only  erred  in  fancying  that  it  could  ever  subsist  in  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  They  formed  a  provisional  government, 
elected  popular  magistrates,  restricted  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
enrolled  a  militia ;  also  sending  emissaries  into  the  country,  who  incited 
the  people  to  follow  their  example.  They  despatched  Paradisi  and 
another  for  the  same  purpose  to  Milan,  but  above  all,  tried  to  revolu- 
tionize Modena.  However,  the  Duke's  garrison  fired  on  the  reformers, 
and,  for  the  moment,  the  insurrection  was  smothered,  Bonaparte,  on 
the  other  hand,  seized  the  opportunity,  and  issued  a  reproachful  mani- 
festo against  the  Duke ;  at  the  same  time,  directing  two  thousand  men 
to  take  possession  of  Modena,  in  order  that  the  people,  as  he  said,  might 
be  under  his  protection." — Book  viii. 

Count  Paradisi's  history  of  this  transaction  differs  from  the 
above,  in  as  much  as  it  shows  that  the  democratic  spirit  was  by 
no  means  so  powerful  as  Botta's  account  would  make  it  appear, 
and  that  the  insurrection  of  Reggio  was  entirely  brought  about 
by  French  intrigue.     And  to  this  we  give  full  credit. 

*'  A  troop  of  Corsican  boatmen,  marching  to  join  the  army  besieging 
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Mantua,  halted  at  Reggio,  and  leaving  the  barracks  where  they  were 
quartered  for  the  night,  began  to  parade  about  the  streets,  singing  re- 
publican hymns  J  they  then  adjourned  to  the  public-houses,  where  they 
met  many  idle  and  dissipated  characters,  with  whom  they  caroused,  and 
whom  they  easily  persuaded  afterwards  to  go  to  one  of  the  bastions,  and 
root  out  a  small  mulberry  tree,  which  they  attempted  to  plant  in  the 
middle  of  the  square,  where  being  unable  to  fix  it  from  the  hardness  of 
the  pavement,  they  left  it  leaning  against  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  then 
about  midnight  went  away.  The  rest  of  the  town  was  perfectly 
quiet.  Next  morning,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  being  apprised 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  suspecting  that  the  Corsican  sailors 
had  not  acted  without  instruction,  or  at  least  encouragement,  repaired  to 
the  Corsican  commissary  or  agent,  whom  the  French  had  placed  at 
Reggio  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  army.  This  person  first  boldly 
repelled  every  suspicion  of  intrigue  on  the  part  of  his  government,  or  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  saying  he  had  strict  orders  not  to  mix  in  the 
afl'airs  of  the  people,  but  afterwards  taking  aside  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction,  as  an  individual,  to  find  himself  in  a  place 
where  the  first  sparks  of  Italian  liberty  were  visibly  kindled,  and  threw 
out  hints  of  assistance  and  hopes  of  success.  His  clerk  went  about 
repeating  the  same  sentiments  among  listeners  of  the  humbler  classes. 
All  this  created  a  ferment  j  the  mechanics  and  tradespeople  shut  up  their 
shops,  the  populace  vociferated  against  the  government,  the  young  men 
took  up  arms,  the  magistrates  stood  alarmed  and  inactive,  and  the  few 
soldiers  were  confined  to  their  quarters.  Meantime,  a  troop  of  young 
men  came  in  from  the  country,  dragging  a  large  poplar  tree,  and  fixed  it 
steadily  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  The  senate  assembled,  and  uncer- 
tain how  to  act,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  French  conmiissary,  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  this  novelty  was  in  any  way  connected  with  French  in- 
fluence. The  answer,  or  rather  oracle,  was,  '  that  the  tree  of  libcrfii  bemg 
once  hoisted  in  any  place  whatsoever,  no  person  or  persons  could  attempt  to 
take  it  down  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  greatest  danger.'  The 
representative  of  the  Duke  had  withdrawn  to  Modena  with  most  of  the 
troops  5  the  principal  magistrates  had  concealed  themselves  -,  the  senate 
alone  remained,  composed  of  the  patricians,  and  they  took  up  provi- 
sionally the  reins  of  government. 

"  The  revolution  of  Reggio  was  indeed  promoted  by  the  French,  with 
all  those  wonted  arts  by  means  of  which  they  overthrew  so  many  of  the 
old  governments,  and  without  any  support  from  the  upper  classes  of  the 
nation.  The  minds  of  the  people,  meanwhile,  were  lukewarm  and  waver- 
ing, and  the  love  of  liberty,  far  from  being  active,  was  scarcely  developed, 
and  in  Northern  Italy  did  not  indeed  manifest  itself  till  some  years  later, 
when  the  Republic  was  again  verging  towards  monarchy,  and  when  it 
became  more  obnoxious  to  the  new  rulers,  than  it  had  been  to  their  pre- 
cursors."— Osservazione  Cntiche,  pp.  16,  18,  20. 

We  have  said  that  we  fully  believe  Count  Paradisi's  account  of 
the  whole  of  this  transaction  at  Reggio,  from  his  being  an  ocular 
witness  and  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  also 
from  his  high  character  for  integrity  and  honour,  of  which  he  gave 
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abundant  proofs  during  the  following  vicissitudes  of  Italy,  when 
employed  in  some  of  the  first  offices;'^  but  we  are  above  all  dis- 
posed to  trust  him  on  account  of  the  moral  evidence  attached  to 
his  circumstantial  statement,  so  perfectly  consonant  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  French  policy  throughout  Italy,  during  all  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  Peninsula  during  those  years  of 
confusion  and  calamity. 

With  regard  to  the  views  of  Italian  patriots  at  this  time,  we  are 
told,  by  Mr.  Botta,  that 

"  the  greater  number  wished  for  a  republic,  in  which  the  patrician 
authority  should  act  as  a  check  to  popular  power,  a  form  of  government 
the  most  ancient  and  natural  to  Italy,  where  the  patrician  order  was 
totally  different  from  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  middle  ages,  the  former 
being  consistent  with  civil,  though  not  with  political  equality,  whilst 
feudal  nobility  can  only  exist  on  the  ruin  of  both.  As  for  the  vulgar 
cry  of  indiscriminate  equality,  all  men  of  sense  heard  it  with  contempt, 
as  they  well  knew  that  in  a  country  like  Italy,  democracy  could  not  exist 
without  the  assistance  of  soldiers  and  of  unsparing  tribunals,  of  which 
France  had  had  lamentable  experience.  1  hey  also  knew  that  whoever 
by  means  of  wealth,  knowledge,  or  superior  talents,  has  acquired  an 
influence  over  his  fellow-creatures,  becomes  thereby  de  facto,  in  spite 
of  all  the  clamours  of  democrats,  a  patrician.  This  patrician  order,  or 
aristocracy,  if  properly  organized,  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  society , 
if  opposed  or  left  to  chance,  it  can  only  disturb  it.  We  must  arrange 
society  according  to  the  natural  and  instinctive  sentiments  of  man,  not 
after  the  geometrical  principles  of  the  French  lawgivers,  who  have  been 
always  careless  of  human  affections  and  passions,  and  therefore  always 
wrong  in  their  calculations.  The  Italians  required  a  patrician  order  for 
the  stability  of  the  commonwealth,  a  popular  representation  in  order  to 
preserve  civil  equality,  and  both  for  the  attainment  of  national  liberty. 
To  these  desirable  arrangements  were  opposed  the  overbearing  military 
forces,  both   French  and   Austrians — the   absurd  caprice  of  the  Pari- 

I  sian  legislators,  wishing  to  introduce  every  where   their   new  form  of 

government^  and  the  will  of  Bonaparte,  the  enemy  of  liberty,  the  friend 

L  of  absolute  power,  the  admirer  of  feudal  nobihty,  and  the  hater  of  patri- 

cian aristocracy;  nor  must  we  forget  the  farther  opposition  raised  by 
servile  Italians,  aping  ultra-montane  fashions,  and  infatuated  with  the 
mania  of  geometrical  politics.'' — Book  viii. 

Now  we  would  ask  Mr.  Botta,  how  was  it  possible  with  such 
formidable  obstacles  to  realize  his  beautifully  sketched  plan  of 
Italian  union  and  emancipation?  Was  such  a  plan  any  thing 
more  than  the  dream  of  a  few  imaginative  and  sanguine  men,  un- 
worthy of  being  mentioned  in  the  history  of  a  country,  in  a  record 
of  facts,  not  of  wild  conceptions  ?  Botta  often  and  justly  compas- 
sionates the  weakness  of  those  Utopians,  as  he  calls  them,  who 

*  This  excellent  and  accomplished  nobleman  died  last  August,  in  his  native  town  of 
Regqw,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  golden  age  of  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity would  arise  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  their  country  was 
transformed;  but  does  he  not  expose  himself  to  be  classed  amono- 
such  dreamers,  when  he  entertains  his  readers  with  a  detail  of 
those  vague  schemes,  of  which,  according  to  his  own  demonstra- 
tion in  other  places,  the  execution  was  utterly  hopeless?  What 
could  Italy  effect,  divided,  indolent,  spiritless,  and  between  such 
colossal  powers  as  France  and  Austria?  And  what  did  the  mass, 
the  immense  majority  of  Italians  know  or  care  about  patrician 
order,  social  equality,  and  popular  representation,  words  of  which 
few  among  them  now  understand  the  sense,  even  after  thirty  years 
political  training? 

We  are  told  indeed  by  our  historian,  that  after  the  first  shock 
of  the  French  invasion  had  subsided,  and  when  the  probability 
that  the  Austriaus  would  return  became  more  distant,  men  of 
discernment  began  to  consider  what  were  the  best  means  of  op- 
posing the  foreign  military  despotism  by  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. Persons  of  influence  in  all  ranks  of  society,  churchmen 
and  laymen,  patricians  and  plebeians  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  the  union  and  absolute  independence  of  Italy,  a  brilliant 
phantom,  of  which,  through  ages  of  humiliation  and  impotence, 
the  light  has  never  entirely  faded  away.^'  The  French  called  this 
party  the  black  league,  and  our  author  says  that 

*'  they  feared  it  more  than  they  did  the  Austrlans  or  the  old  royalists. 
This  was  not  so  much  a  formal  association  as  a  general  sympathetic  feel- 
ing, an  universal  impulse  which  had  spread  over  the  country,  and  in 
which  individuals  participated  who  were  averse  to  republican  ideas,  men 
who  disliked  the  French  as  well  as  the  Austrians,  but  who  all  wished  for 
the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  foreign  thraldom.  The  princes  might  have 
favoured  this  impulse  had  they  been  capable  of  appreciating  it,  but  they 
unfortunately  feared  liberty  more  than  they  loved  independence,  while 
the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  the  independence  of  their  country 
more  than  political  liberty." — Book  viii. 

This  is  up  to  the  present  day  the  secret  of  Italian  politics. 

"Had  there  been  a  prince,"  says  Botta,  *'in  character  like  Lorenzo, 
Castruccio,  or  Delia  Rovere,  had  he  seconded  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  had  he  unfurled  a  national  banner  to  the  winds,  he  might  have 
fixed  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  perhaps  changed  that  of  Europe.  But 
Sardinia  thought  only  of  acquiring  a  small  increase  of  French  or  Milan- 
ese territory,  Genoa  was  bent  on  commercial  interests,  Venice  was  sunk 
in  effeminate  indolence,  Rome  was  too  ecclesiastical,  Florence  too  selfish 
and  self- contented,  Naples  looked  only  to  an  accession  of  territory  in  the 

*  So  late  as  iMay,  I8l4,  when  Napoleon  was  at  Elba,  a  plan  was  submitted  to  Iiim 
by  a  handful  of  Italians  for  re-establishing  the  Boman  Empire,  concerning  which  some 
curious  details  will  be  found  in  a  book  entitled  La  Virile  sur  les  Cent  Jours,  printed  at 
Brussels  in  1825. 
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marshes  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope;  while  Milan,  a  prey  to  foreigners 
and  without  a  native  prince,  could  only  follow,  but  not  commence  a  ge- 
neral movement.''' 

Ill  the  tenth  book,  we  have  an  exposition  of  the  two  modes  of 
warfare,  Austrian  and  French,  old  and  new. 

"  In  little  more  than  one  year  Bonaparte  and  Massena,  from  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  Genoese  territories,  had  conquered  all  the  North 
of  Italy,  and  penetrated  triumphantly  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Austrian 
territories.  Cool  intrepidity  was  the  leading  characteristic  on  the  part 
of  the  Ausfcrians,  impetuous  courage  on  that  of  the  French ;  the  former 
measured  the  country  foot  by  foot,  the  latter  overran  it  at  oncej  the 
Austrian  warfare  was  systematic ;  they  extended  their  lines  so  as  to  ad- 
vance on  all  points,  whilst  the  French  condensed  themselves  in  order  to 
break  through  the  enemy  and  interrupt  or  disorder  their  communication. 
The  Austrians  marched  with  all  their  baggage  and  supplies  along  with 
them ;  the  French  advanced  unincumbered  with  any  thing  more  than 
their  arms  and  ammunition,  thus  moving  far  more  rapidly  than  their  an- 
tagonists. One  great  disadvantage  to  the  Austrian  generals  arose  from 
their  usual  parsimony  in  paying  for  intelligence,  while  Bonaparte  la- 
vished money  to  obtain  information  from  all  quarters.  The  latter  acted 
with  almost  perfect  independence,  and  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Directory,  while  the  x\ustrian  commanders  were  bound 
by  the  plans  and  orders  of  the  Council  at  Vienna,  slow  in  deliberating 
and  jealous  of  its  authority.  Bonaparte  made  several  mistakes,  which 
however  he  himself  perceived  and  corrected  with  astonishing  quickness 
and  boldness ;  while  the  blunders  of  the  Austrian  generals  disheartened 
them  on  account  of  their  heavy  responsibility." 

In  the  spring  of  1 797  Bonaparte  had  advanced  to  Clagenfurt, 
the  Archduke  Charles  retiring  before  him,  but  the  rear  of  the 
French  was  threatened  by  General  Laudon,  who  had  descended 
from  the  Tyrol,  and  advanced  into  the  plains  between  the  Adige 
and  the  Mincio.  Bonaparte  placed  no  confidence  in  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Venetian  republic,  which  he  had  provoked  and  in- 
sulted in  every  possible  manner.  The  levies  from  Croatia  and 
Sclavonia  threatened  Trieste  and  the  right  wing  of  his  army. 
Had  not  the  Venetian  Senate  been  so  deficient  in  resolution,  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  in  perseverance,  Bonaparte  would  have 
been  completely  surrounded.  But  Venice  clung  to  her  neutral- 
ity, and  Bonaparte,  after  having  escaped  the  danger,  never  for- 
got his  having  placed  himself,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  her  power. 
The  same  circumstance  happened  between  Prussia  and  France 
during  the  war  of  Austerlitz,  when  the  former  met  with  similar 
treatment  for  the  part  which  she  had  played ;  for  men  of  Bona- 
parte's stamp  never  fail  to  visit  their  own  errors  upon  those  who 
are  too  cautious  or  too  scrupulous  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
On  the  31st  March,  1797,  he  wrote  to  the  archduke  in  terms  of 
conciliation,  with  a  well-timed  eulogy  of  that  prince's  distill- 
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guished  merit,  the  consequence  of  which  overtures  was  the  agree- 
ment for  a  truce,  which  led  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio,  where  Venice  was  rewarded  for  her  neutrality  by  beino- 
made  the  peace-offering  between  the  two  parties. 

But  we  must  now  take  a  retrograde  course,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  arts  by  which  Venice  was  led  to  become  the  sacrifice, 
and  which  are  still  more  nefarious  than  the  last  finishing  trans- 
action.    The  senators,  through  cautious  selfishness,  timid  indo- 
lence, or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it,  had  adopted   from   the 
beginning  of  the  w-ar  a  system  of  neutrality,  and  rejected  all  the 
invitations  of  the  allies.    The  French  themselves  had  praised  this 
conduct,  and  in  the  language  of  the  times  had  called  the  Venetian 
republic  the  Elder  Sister  of  the  French.     But  as  their  invading 
armies  approached  her  territories,  they  discovered  that  Venice 
was  but  an  aristocracy,  and  even  complained  of  her  having  granted 
the  rights  of  hospitality  to  the  fugitive  brother  of  Louis  XV 1. 
Some  continental  territories  of  the  Venetian  republic  intervened 
between  the  German  and  Italian  states  of  Austria,  and  when  tlie 
Austrian  General  Beaulieu,  driven  from  the   Milanese,  took  a 
position  on  the  Mincio,  supported  by  the  fortress  of  Mantua, 
Bonaparte,  in  order  to  expel  him  from  it,  began  to  make  attacks 
on  his  right,  threatening  to  cut  off  his  communications  with  the 
Tyrol.     With   this   view   he  entered   the  Venetian   province   of 
Brescia,  and  pushed  his  advance  to  the  lake  of  Guarda.     He 
himself  suddenly  entered  the  city  of  Brescia,  and  thence  issued  a 
proclamation,  stating  that  the  necessities  of  war  obliged  him  to 
pass  through  these  territories,  but  that  he  would  conduct  himself 
as  a  friend  of  the  republic,  and  always  respect  the  good  under- 
standing  which  had  so   long  subsisted  betwixt   it  and  France. 
The  Austrian  o-eneral,  who  had  hitherto  abstained  from  enterinjr 
any  town  belonging  to  Venice,  hearing  of  this  encroachment  of 
Bonaparte,  which  endangered  his  rear,  sent  some   troops  to  take 
the  fortress  of  Peschiera,  which  was  guarded  only  by  invalids. 
Thus  one  violation  of  neutrality  led  to  another.      Bonaparte, 
however,    taking    advantage    of   all    circumstances,   considered 
himself  no  longer  bound  to  keep  any  measures,  and  from  that 
moment  French   and   Austrians  forced   their  way  through   the 
country,  took  up  their  quarters,  and  occupied  the  towns,  as  they 
had  before    done  in  the    states    of   Genoa.     Bonaparte  having 
passed  the  Mincio  at  Borghetto,  and  forced  Beaulieu  to  retire  to 
the  Tyrol,  took  and  garrisoned  Peschiera ;  afterwards  by  threats 
and  violence  he  effected  his  entrance,  on  the  1st  of  June,  into  the 
important  fortress  of  Verona,  the  principal  city  of  the  Venetian 
mainland.     Meantime  he  informed  the  Directory  that  he   con- 
tinued to  threaten  and  complain,  so  that,  to  avoid  greater  evils,  the 
VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  T 
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Venetians  supplied  with  a  good  grace  every  thing  he  wanted  for 
the  army. 

*'  If  your  object/'  he  continues  in  the  same  letter,  "  is  to  draw  five  or 
six  millions  from  Venice,  I  have  furnished  you  expressly  with  this  pre- 
tence for  a  rupture.  You  may  ask  them  for  that  sum  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  affair  of  Pescbiera,  and  for  the  battle  of  Borghetto,  which  followed 
as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  if  you  have  ulterior  views,  I  think. 
it  will  be  well  to  protract  this  argument,  and  wait  for  the  favourable 
moment,  for  we  must  not  quarrel  with  every  body  at  once." 

What  follows  throws  a  still  stronger  light  on  the  merits  of  the 
case : — 

"  The  truth,"  says  this  honourable  commander  to  his  equally  upright 
employers,  "  the  truth  with  regard  to  Peschiera  is,  that  Beaulieu  shame- 
fully dcceiied  the  Venetians ;  he  asked  a  passage  for  fifty  men,  and  when 
the  soldiers  were  once  in,  they  took  possession  of  the  place." 

Accordingly,  the  Directory,  upon  the  plea  that  Venice  had  al- 
lowed the  Austrians  to  take  possession  of  Peschiera,  ordered  their 
general  to  insist  on  the  Senate  giving  up  all  the  property,  ships, 
and  monies  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  to  levy  con- 
tributions on  the  Venetian  territories ;  in  short,  to  treat  this  once 
flattered  and  admired  republic  precisely  as  he  had  treated  the 
neutral  states  of  Genoa  and  Tuscany. 

In   the    following    campaign    between  the   Austrian   General 
Wurmser  and  Bonaparte,  the  unfortunate  Venetian   states   expe- 
rienced all  the  horrid  effects  of  their  unprotected  helpless  con- 
dition.    Both  French  and  Imperialists,  under  the  mask  of  friend-      j 
ship,  plundered,  burned,  violated,  and  murdered,  respecting  neither 
age,  sex,  rank,  nor  condition.  The  delightful  shores  of  the  Guarda 
lake,  the  rich  county  of  Verona,  the  populous  banks  of  the  Brenta 
were  reduced  to  a  wilderness.    The  towns  were  taken  and  retaken 
by  the  two  armies;  the  Austrians  plundered  Sal6  and  Villanova, 
they  entered  by  force  Brescia  and  Verona.    Meantime  the  French 
ravaged  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  pillaged  the  towns  of  Villafranca, 
Arcole,  Este,  and  Desenzano,  carried  off  the  cattle,  burned  the 
farms,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  abominations  in  private  houses, 
monasteries  and  churches.    Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  soldiery, 
while  Bonaparte  continued  to  levy    contributions,  and  took  for- 
cible possession  of  the  citadels  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  as  he 
had  done  before  at  Peschiera  and  Verona.    Finally,  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  senate  through  its  ambassador,  Quirini,  at  Paris, 
Rewbel,  one  of  the  Directors,  answered  by  complaining  "  that  the 
Venetians  did  not  like  the  French!" — book  viii. 

Still  these  horrors  might  possibly  admit  of  some  palliation, 
and  one  might  plead  the  impossibility  of  restraining  the  soldiers 
in  the  midst  of  an  obstinate  war  in  which  two  armies  disputed 
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every  inch  of  the  ground  betwixt  them.  The  madiinations,  how- 
ever, which  were  coolly  resorted  to  in  order  to  excite  revolt  in  the 
Venetian  provinces  against  the  senate,  and  thus  to  create  a  pre- 
tence for  interfering  and  for  effecting  the  final  destruction  of  the 
republic,  are  very  different,  and  admit  of  no  defence  or  apology. 
A  revolutionary  committee,  composed  of  Italians  of  various 
states,  and  including  several  Frenchmen,  was  formed  at  Milan,  if 
not  by  the  desire,  at  least  with  the  full  know'ledge  of  the  French 
commanders,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  Venetian  subjects  to 
declare  themselves  independent.  They  succeeded  at  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  and  Crema,  in  which  town  the  democrats,  with  the  con- 
nivance and  even  support  of  the  French  military,  already  through 
a  breach  of  neutrality  stationed  there,  arrested  the  magistrates, 
lowered  the  Venetian  ensigns,  and  proclaimed  their  independence. 
At  this  news  the  senators  of  Venice  at  last  awoke  from  their 
torpor;  they  sent  reinforcements  to  Verona,  they  gave  full  powers 
to  Count  degli  Emilj,  and  others,  to  arm  the  peasantry  already 
enraged  by  the  outrages  and  dilapidations  committed  by  the  fo- 
reign soldiers.  The  French  had  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Ve- 
rona, and  an  open  quarrel  between  their  troops  and  the  Venetian 
reinforcements  became  inevitable.  The  people  sided  with  their 
old  governors,  and  on  the  17th  April,  1797,  a  dreadful  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  so  that  all  the  French  that  were  found  in  the 
streets  were  slain  by  the  mob.  A  Capuchin  monk  stood  in  the 
square  preaching  a  sermon  on  patriotism,  in  which  he  appealed 
to  national  feelings  and,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  against  the  op- 
pression of  foreign  invaders. 

"  No  alternative,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  now  remained  to  the  Italians,  but 
to  rise  en  7}iasse  against  those  insolent  foreigners  ;  long  patience  and  re- 
monstrances had  proved  useless,  for,  if  they  complained,  they  were  taxed 
with  rebellion,  and  if  they  remained  silent,  they  were  accused  of  conspi- 
racy. The  aggressors  had  the  insolence  to  accuse  the  Italians  of  trea- 
cheiy,  and  of  carrying  concealed  weapons,  as  if  it  were  not  infinitely 
more  base  in  the  former  to  use  fire-arras  against  the  weak  and  the  un- 
protected, than  in  the  latter  to  resort  to  knives  and  daggers  as  the  last 
resource  of  despair.  Behold  Genoa  invaded  in  spite  of  her  long  suffe- 
rance, Leghorn  plundered  against  the  rights  of  neutrality!  Look  at 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Crema,  goaded  on  to  sedition  against  our  govern- 
ment. Now  that  the  people  of  Verona  had  taken  up  arms  to  drive  away 
the  invaders,  let  them  be  prompt  and  resolute  in  action,  thus  setting  a 
generous  example  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Only  let  the  French  be  driven 
away,  and  no  other  barbarians  will  dare  to  tread  on  our  soil.  They 
shall  all  be  put  to  flight,"  &c.  &c. — book  x. 

But  this  ebullition  of  popular  fury  could  only  lead  to  an  unfor- 
tunate result.  Victor  and  Kilmaine  marched  rapidly  upon  Ve- 
rona; the  people  fought  desperately  for  several  days,  but  were  at 
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last  overcome  by  numbers  and  discipline.  The  French  obtained 
entire  possession  of  the  place.  Then  came  all  the  horrors  of 
retaliation.  The  city  was  laid  under  heavy  contributions ;  the 
monti  di  pieta,  the  national  property,  and  many  private  houses 
were  plundered;  the  Counts  Emilj,  Valenza,  and  Verit-A,  the  Ca- 
puchin orator,  and  others,  were  put  to  death ;  the  country  all 
around  was  pillaged  and  devastated.  General  x\ugereau  himself 
remonstrated  against  these  atrocities,  but  Bonaparte  only  an- 
swered by  fresh  abuse  of  the  Venetian  senate.  Indeed  he  had 
already  in  the  beginning  of  April,  previous  to  the  insurrection  of, 
Verona,  made  an  offer  at  Sudenbourg  to  the  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  best  part  of  the  Venetian  territories  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  loss  of  Lombardy.  But  why  then,  it  will  be  asked,, 
incite  at  the  same  time  the  provinces  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia  to 
rebellion?  "  Because  the  Austrian  government  would  feel  less 
repugnance  at  receiving  them  after  they  had  revolted  against  their 
own  ancient  government,  than  in  taking  them  from  the  senate, 
which  had  never  given  Austria  any  offence."  Similar  principles 
induced  Bonaparte  shortly  afterwards  to  subvert  the  Venetian 
aristocracy,  and  to  establish  there  a  municipal  republic.  After  this 
was  effected,  he  signified  to  the  democrats,  that  in  compliance 
with  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  French  troops  were  to  eva- 
cuate the  Venetian  territories,  and  he  had  the  effrontery  to  tell 
d'Angelis,  the  commissioner  at  Verona,  who  upbraided  him  for 
having  sold  them  to  Austria,  that  the  malcontents  might  defend 
themselves  if  they  chose.  "  Restore  us  the  arms  thou  hast  taken 
from  us,  traitor,  and  we  shall  defend  ourselves,"  was  the  answer 
of  d'Angelis.  To  his  dupe  Villetard,  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  the  revolution,  believing,  simple  man,  that  the  General 
would  support  the  independence  of  Venice,  and  who  now,  ashamed 
of  the  part  he  had  been  acting,  remonstrated  in  an  indignant  and 
energetic  letter,  Bonaparte  very  coolly  answered,  **  that  the 
French  republic  did  not  make  war  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
was  not  bound  to  endanger  its  interests  for  the  sake  of  a  few  mad 
partizans  of  an  universal  republic."  But  why  thus  disunite  the 
Venetians  and  destroy  their  ancient  government,  why  should  they 
be  thus  enfeebled,  disgraced,  plundered,  disarmed,  and  left  as  it 
were  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  way  of  the  Austrian  armies  ? 
"  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  the  French  Republic  consented 
that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  should  possess  Venice."  What 
pitiful  equivocation ! 

Here  our  author  is  at  variance  M'ith  the  French  Count  Daru, 
the  author  of  the  excellent  History  of  Venice.  The  whole 
dispute,  however,  happens  to  turn  upon  the  single  question, 
whether  Bonaparte  or  the  Venetian  senate  Jirst  broke  the  neu- 
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tiality  by  absolute  hostilities?  Dam  states  that  the  senate  took 
hostile  measures,  that  is  to  say  measures  of  defence  for  their  own 
capital,  previous  to  Bonaparte's  threatening  the  subversion  of 
the  republic.  Botta,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  Bonaparte's  threats  to  the  Provveditor  Foscarini  at 
Peschiera  on  the  31st  May,  179G,  that  the  senate  assembled  on 
the  1st  June,  and  on  the  2d  carried  into  elFect  the  said  measures. 
*'  But  how  is  it  possible,"  says  the  French  critic  triumphantly, 
"  that  the  senate  could  in  one  day  receive  Foscarini's  communi- 
<:ations  from  Peschiera,  which  is  thirty  leagues  distant?  It  is 
quite  evident  that  they  had  hostile  intentions  against  the  French 
even  before  Bonaparte  threatened  them." 

The  facts,  however,  are  as  follows.  Bonaparte  took  forcible 
possession  of  Brescia,  a  town  belonging  to  Venice,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  Beaulieu  suddenly  seized  Peschiera,  which 
was  soon  retaken  by  the  French,  and  it  was  there  on  the  21st  of 
May,  that  Bonaparte  complained  to  Foscarini  of  that  fortress 
(Peschiera)  having  been  occupied,  and  summarily  demanded  full 
power  ovei  Verona,  the  second  city  of  the  republic.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  pretences  was  that  the  Count  de  Lille  (Louis  XVIIL) 
had  taken  refuge  in  that  city  some  time  before,  although  the  Ve- 
netian senate  had  ordered  him  away,  in  base  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Directory.  Consequently  the  French  were  allowed 
to  enter  Verona  and  take  possession  of  the  fortifications,  after 
which  time  the  states  of  Venice  were  open  to  both  French  and 
^ustrians,  without  any  manifesto  or  proclamation  either  of  war  or 
friendship.  Bonaparte  next  took  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Bergamo.  The  Venetian  senate  then  endeavoured  at  all  events 
to  save  the  capital,  explaining,  however,  to  Lallemand  the  French 
ambassador,  the  object  of  their  preparations,  which  appeared  to 
satisfy  not  only  that  mijiister  but  the  Directory,  for  he  continued 
to  hold  his  place  at  Venice  till  the  final  catastrophe  of  that  re- 
public, which  occurred  a  twelve-month  after. 

That  Bonaparte  and  the  Directory  had  both  cherished  for  a 
long  while  the  plan  of  indenmifying  Austria  at  the  expense  of 
Venice,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  complaints  were  like  those 
of  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  common 
sense  to  argue  any  farther  on  this  point.  Though  the  Venetians 
were  now  sunk  and  debased,  and  had  lost  all  their  ancient  spirit, 
still  this  atfords  no  excuse  for  the  treatment  they  met  with.  But 
even  supposing  the  senate  to  have  furnished  a  pretence  for  ag- 
gression, what  palliation  can  be  suggested  for  the  manner  in  which 
ttie  people  were  encouragedj  and  indeed  obliged,  to  rise  against 
their  patricians,  and  adopt  a  democratic  form  of  government,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  were  given  up  to  the  absolute  sway  of  Aus- 
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tria?  The  whole  is  such  a  compound  of  villainy,  treachery,  and 
subterfuge,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  with  common  temper. 
It  was  a  transaction  disgraceful  to  all  parties,  but  atrocious  on 
the  side  of  those  who  played  with  their  words  and  promises  as 
well  as  with  the  properties  and  lives  of  an  unoffending  and  confid- 
ing people. 

Before  the  French  left  Venice  they  plundered  the  arsenal  and 
the  public  stores,  brought  away  some  of  the  war-ships,  sunk  or 
broke  up  the  others,  burnt  the  Bucentaur  for  the  sake  of  taking 
the  gold  out  of  it,  and  then  left  the  city  desolate  to  the  w  ondering 
Austrians. 

"  There  was  one  senator,  the  well-known  Pesaro,  who  bad  constantly, 
but  in  vain,  warned  his  countrymen  to  distnist  France,  and  who  on  the 
last  day  of  the  senate's  existence  had,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed, 
*  I  see  now  that  all  is  over  with  my  poor  country;  but  to  a  brave  man 
every  land  is  a  home  !' "  ''  This  identical  Pesaro,''  adds  Botta,  "  I  grieve 
for  his  fame,  now  received  the  oaths  of  the  Venetians  in  the  character  of 
Austrian  commissioner." 

The  whole  catastrophe  is  contained  and  amply  detailed  in  the 
tenth  and  twelfth  books  of  this  history. 

We  have  laid  some  stress  on  this  nefarious  transaction,  because 
it  displays  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  Directory.  A  similar  system  was  pursued  with  regard  to  Ge- 
noa and  Piedmont,  which  were  both  on  terms  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  France.  After  an  insurrection  in  the  Genoese 
capital  openly  excited  by  the  French  and  their  partisans,  the 
government  was  modelled  a  la  Francaise,  and  a  ransom  paid 
to  those  beneficent  protectors.  As  for  Piedmont,  its  fate  was 
protracted  a  little  longer.  Bonaparte  was  favourably  inclined 
towards  the  house  of  Savoy;  indeed  he  showed  himself  in  general 
more  lenient  towards  monarchs  than  republics;  but  after  his 
departure  from  Italy,  the  agents  of  the  Directory  began  to  tor- 
ment the  Piedmontese  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  patiently  the  long  tale  of  insults,  provocations  and  arti- 
fices with  which  they  harassed  that  unfortunate  country.  It 
required  all  the  religious  endurance  of  King  Charles  Emanuel, 
and  all  the  cool  moderation  of  his  minister  Count  Priocca,  to 
bear  with  such  treatment  for  two  years,  without  resorting  to  some 
act  of  despaii'.  Our  historian  is  evidently  au  fait  to  the  cabinet 
transactions  of  the  court  of  Turin  at  that  time,  and  his  feelings 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  Piedmontese.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  while  the  French  Directory  called  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia their  friend,  and  retained  possession  of  his  principal  fortresses, — 
while,  moreover,  their  troops  went  and  came  through  Piedmont, 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  that  country,  the  king  being  in  fact 
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the  humble  subjecl  of  the  French  government, — the  agents  of  the 
latter  allowed,  if  they  did  not  encourage,  parties  of  Piedmontese 
democrats  to  form,  recruit  and  arm  themselves  in  the  territories 
of  the  Cisalpine  and  Genoese  republics,  and  invade  repeatedly 
the  estates  of  their  sovereign;  moreover,  when  the  leaders  of  these 
insurgents  were  taken,  tried,  and  executed,  the  French  agents 
disclaimed  all  connexion  with  them,  and  abandoned  them  to  their 
fate ;  after  which  they  denounced  the  king  of  Sardinia  as  an 
enemy  to  the  republic,  while  Ginguene,  the  Parisian  ambassador 
at  Turin,  demanded  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners.  We 
must  not  forget  the  complaints  of  Priocca  to  the  republican 
agent. 

**  If  we  must  indeed  cease  to  be  a  power,  if  such  is  the  will  of  Fate, 
let  the  French  nation  fulfil  our  destiny ;  but  let  us  not  thus  be  threat- 
ened, insulted  and  attacked  by  our  own  subjects  j  let  us  not  see  ourselves 
die  slowly,  and  as  it  were  by  our  own  hands." 

The  whole  of  the  fifteenth  book  is  full  of  melancholy  de- 
tails. The  duplicity  of  the  Directory,  —  the  inexperience,  the 
fears  and  credulity  of  Ginguene,  — the  strong  judgment  and  dig- 
nified behaviour  of  the  Piedmontese  minister,  under  the  most 
critical  circumstances,  —  the  insolence  of  the  French  military, 
their  intrigues,  barefaced  insults,  and  extortion, — the  delusion  of 
their  Italian  partizans, — the  unshaken  fidelity  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese population  to  their  government, — the  sincerity  and  calm 
affliction  of  the  king,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  country,  —  all 
these  together  form  a  picture  of  the  deepest  interest.  And  yet 
Ginguene*  was  an  unwilling,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  an  uncon- 
scious instrument  of  the  Directorial  duplicity.  Thus,  at  least, 
Botta  avers  in  his  favour — 

"  Ginguene  was  a  man  of  probity,  not  merely  apparent,  which  might 
have  been  only  hypocrisy,  but  of  true,  unaffected,  and  austere  integrity  3 
his  disposition  was  benevolent,  and  his  most  cherished  philosophical 
tenets  were  those  of  genuine  philanthropy.  He  was  well  versed  in  lite- 
rature;  for  instead  of  the  superficial  smattering  which  is  generally  found 
among  the  frequenters  of  gay  society,  he  might  boast  of  profound  literary 
knowledge;  indeed  no  good  quality  would  have  been  wanting  in  his 
character,  had  he  lived  in  less  disastrous  times,  and  in  a  less  phrenzied 
age.  But  by  these  times  he  was  deceived,  like  many  other  upright  and 
sincere  men,  who  looked  on  the  mere  outside  of  affairs  without  pene- 
trating substantially.  Ginguene  was  a  lover  of  genuine  and  virtuous 
liberty  3  but  he  erred  in  placing  its  existence  where  it  was  not,  and  as, 
among  other  attributes,  he  had  an  ardent  imagination,  with  great  tenacity 
of  opinion,  he  persisted  in  his  error,  mistaking  obstinacy  for  laudable 
perseverance.  He  was  sincere  in  his  delusion,  but  this  delusion  made 
him  act  in  a  reprehensible  manner  towards  the  Piedmontese  govern- 

*  Author  of  the  Literary  History  of  Italy. 
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ment ;  and  I,  who  v^s  lii^  Friend,  and  proud  of  his  friendship,  cannot,  and 
will  not,  abstain  from  reporting  his  diplomatic  conduct^  not  as  a  friend, 
but  a  faithful  historian.  I  can  firmly  say,  however,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Piedmontese  embassy,  Ginguene's  conduct  was  always 
such  as  to  render  him  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  men  who  have 
done  honour  to  our  age.'' 

Another  of  the  French  literati,  M.  Garat,  was  sent  by  the  Di- 
rectory as  ambassador  to  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  with  a  view  to 
keep  him  in  check,  partly  by  fair  means  and  partly  by  threats. 
This  deputy,  a  man  of  peaceful  and  mild  disposition,  was  never- 
theless imbued  with  the  Utopian  reveries  of  that  period,  and 
unaffectedly  believed  that  the  revolutionary  changes  were  to  be 
universal,  and  to  produce  at  last  a  sort  of  glorious  and  happy 
millennium.  A  man  of  this  stamp  was  little  adapted  for  the  court 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Caroline.  Accordingly,  when  in- 
troduced at  their  court,  he  spoke  of  peace  and  friendship  as 
liberal  boons  of  the  Directory, — of  independence  and  liberty  as 
gifts  which  the  French  Republic  had  imparted  to  other  nations 
amid  the  thunderbolts  of  conquest, — of  that  extreme  moderation 
with  which,  of  their  own  accord,  they  had  placed  boundaries  to 
the  valour  of  their  soldiers, — he  complimented  King  Ferdinand 
as  an  honourable  and  virtuous  ruler,  but  stigmatized  the  English 
nation  as  slavish  at  home  and  tyrannical  abroad.  France,  of 
course,  he  described  as  free  and  happy  within  herself,  lenient  and 
considerate  in  her  conduct  towards  others;  the  Republic  was  all- 
powerful  by  the  spirit  of  liberty — wise  through  lessons  of  adver- 
sity. He  concluded  at  last  by  reading  Ferdinand  a  lecture  on 
philanthropy  and  the  duties  of  sovereigns,  especially  those  who, 
like  him,  were  "  called  to  wield  the  sceptre  over  regions  filled 
with  the  most  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  and  with  the 
memories  of  the  sages  and  the  great  of  olden  times."  Ferdinand, 
unacquainted  with  the  language  of  Lyceums,  listened  in  astonish- 
ment, and  looked  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  rhapsody,  as  if 
liappy  to  escape  from  the  overwhelming  eloquence  of  the  repub- 
lican envoy. 

At  last  the  seeds  sown  by  the  Directory,  and  their  agents,  began 
to  produce  corresponding  fruits; — all  the  Italian  governments 
were  overturned,  the  sovereigns  exiled,  the  ancient  republics  de- 
stroyed, the  pope  a  prisoner,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1799,  the 
country  was  parcelled  out  into  democracies.  But  the  new  go- 
vernments had  no  foundation — they  were  built  on  sand — and 
the  tempest  that  broke  out  again  from  the  North  overtiuned  them 
in  one  short  season.  By  the  campaign  even  of  that  year,  1799, 
the  French  were  driven  away  from  every  part  of  Italy,  and  the 
tide  of  war  was  rolled   back   to  the  Var,   and  the   frontiers  of 
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France.  Siiwarrovv  reconquered  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  Tus~ 
canv ;  and  retook  all  the  fortresses  which  had  cost  the  French  so 
much  blood.  By  the  ilattery  of  the  Italians,  Bonaparte  had  been 
stvled  "  Jupiter," — now  Suwarrow  was  nominated  "  Cyrus." 
Catholic  archbishops  received  in  their  cathedrals  the  schismatic 
Russian  warrior;  and  prints  were  distributed  at  Turin,  in  which 
Austria,  Russia  and  Turkey  were  impiously  represented  with 
the  symbolic  attributes  of  the  Trinity.  The  confusion  of  the 
unfortunate  Italians  was  extreme;  beset  and  tormented  by  Aus- 
trians  and  French,  Russians  and  Turks,  besides  insurgents  from 
every  quarter  in  the  Peninsula,  some  shouting  for  the  Emperor, 
some  for  the  King,  and  others  for  Religion,  the  Pope,  and  the 
blessed  Virgin,  hunting  down  Jacobins,  but  all  living  at  discretion 
in  a  land  aheady  exhausted  by  four  years'  previous  war  and 
pkmder,  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  the  country  could  bear  all 
tliis,  without  being  reduced  to  a  desert. 

But  if  the  nojth  of  Italy  was  thus  persecuted,  affairs  were,  if 
possible,  worse  in  the  South.  Naples  surpassed,  as  it  has  al- 
ways done,  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  in  tragic  horrors.  The 
mournful  events  in  that  kingdom  are  well  known  ;  they  have  been 
related  by  many  authors;  yet  Botta  has  thrown  upon  his  Narra- 
tive (Book  XVIIl.)  a  colour  of  novelty,  by  the  dramatic  style  in 
which  he  has  brought  out  that  catastrophe. 

Among  the  many  striking  episodes  in  that  description  is  the 
death  of  the  Italian  General  Lahoz,  a  man  of  tried  valour  and 
abilities,  but  of  a  restless  intriguing  character,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  Laharpe  and  Latour,  and  one  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments in  revolutionizing  Italy.  Afterwards,  weary  of  the  miseries 
that  were  intiicted  on  his  country,  indignant  at  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Directory,  he  took  part 
against  France.  He  was  now  headino-  the  insurrectionary  bands 
of  the  Adriatic  provinces,  in  concert  with  the  Austrians,  against 
the  French  garrison  of  Ancoua,  and  against  his  own  former  com- 
panions, when  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  sortie  by  one  of 
his  own  countrymen.  He  died  at  the  Austrian  head-quarters  at 
Varano,  protesting  to  the  hist  his  warm  love  for  his  country, 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  deliver  from  foreigners,  by  assisting 
the  Austrians  to  drive  away  the  French,  as  he  had  formerly  aided 
the  latter  to  expel  the  Austrians.  But  this  was  a  rash  and  despe- 
rate resolution,  dictated  less  by  cool  judgment  than  by  rancour 
and  disappointment.  The  sentiments  of  Lahoz,  however,  have 
been  connnon  to  many  of  his  countrymen,  who,  with  their  minds 
distracted  by  theories,  and  unassisted  by  principle,  were  tossed 
amid  the  stormy  elements  of  discord,  like  sailors  on  a  wreck, 
without  compasb  or  rudder,  and  did  not  discover  their  errors  till 
it  was  too  late. 
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From  this  chaos  of  disasters  in  Italy,  our  author  leads  us  to  the 
Venetian  dependencies  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
There  we  find  ourselves  among  acknowledged  barbarians,  whose 
deeds,  however  ferocious,  are  hardly  more  destructive  than  those 
of  the  civilized  French  and  Italians.  Ali  Pacha,  of  horrible 
memory,  availing  himself  of  the  downfal  of  the  French  power  in 
Italy,  led  his  wild  barbarian  hordes  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
districts  lately  possessed  by  Venice  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  of 
which  the  former  had  possessed  themselves  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  nations.  Under  the  command  of  General  Lasalcette,  they  had 
entrenched  themselves  at  Nicopolis,  having  with  them  some 
Suliotes  and  Prevezans.  The  armed  multitudes  of  Ali  pene- 
trated, in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  opposition,  into  the  French 
camp ;  and  then  a  conflict  or  massacre  began,  which  ended  in 
the  slaughter  of  most  of  the  defenders.  A  detachment,  which  had 
been  left  at  Preveza,  being  surprized  by  the  Albanians,  met  with 
the  same  fate.  Lasalcette,  and  a  few  of  his  companions,  were 
taken  to  Ali's  camp.  There  the  orgies  of  cruelty,  for  which  that 
monster  was  celebrated,  began  afresh.  He  gave  orders  that  the 
Prevezans  should  be  tortured  in  presence  of  the  French  prisoners, 
whom  he  obliged  by  threats  and  blows  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
scalping  his  murdered  victims.  The  remaining  population  of 
the  fated  Preveza  were  carried  to  the  island  of  Salagora,  there 
to  be  butchered  indiscriminately.  The  French  prisoners  were 
taken  by  land  to  Janina,  and  then  by  a  long  and  inhospitable 
route,  tormented  all  the  way  by  merciless  barbarians,  they  at  last 
reached  Constantinople,  where  their  chiefs  were  shut  up  in  the 
seven  towers,  while  the  subalterns  and  men  were  sent  on  board 
the  gallies. — Botta,  B.  xvii. 

The  eighteenth  century  closed  with  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
which  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Luneville,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Bonaparte's  power  over  Italy.  New  methods  were  now 
adopted  by  the  conqueror;  every  purpose  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
the  current  of  affairs  seemed  to  flow  on  smoothly  and  gently, 
with  no  farther  bloodshed,  and  few  measures  of  rigour ;  both  vic- 
tors and  vanquished  were  alike  tired  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  The 
French  generals  lived  at  the  Italian  capitals  in  princely  style, 
caressed  by  the  nobility,  amid  festivals,  banquets,  and  aristocratic 
splendour.  The  poor  republicans  were  forgotten,  or  despised, 
and  driven  from  place  to  place.  The  people  were  still  oppressed 
by  taxes  and  contributions,  to  support  both  the  French  military 
and  their  own  ephemeral  governments,  to  enrich  generals,  com- 
missaries, residents,  and  contractors.  Yet  at  least  the  peaceable 
and  unoffending  part  of  the  community,  with  their  properties, 
were  comparatively  safe  and  unmolested. 
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111  drawing  Bonaparte's  twofold  character  as  a  military  and 
civil  ruler,  Botta  has  touched  and  retouched  the  portrait  so  often, 
as   to  render  it  almost  a  complete  riddle.     At  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  in    1796,  we  find  this  extraordinary  personage,  by 
his  neijlect  at  Montenotte,  endanoerino-  the  whole  fortunes  of  the 
French  army;  and   the  success  of  that  day  seems  to  have   been 
entirely  owing  to  the  fate  of  a  subordinate  officer,  Rampon.    Yet 
a  few  pages  after,  Botta,  describing  his  triumphal  entrance  into 
Milan,  observes,  that  **  this  young  soldier  of  fortune,  the  youngest 
indeed  of  all  the  generals,  and  whose  name  a  month  before  was 
hardly  known  to  the  world,  soon  proved  his  superiority,  and  as- 
sumed an  ascendancy  over  them  all,  appearing  rather  like  a  com- 
manding officer  among  subalterns,  than  a  leading  character  among 
persons  of  his  own  rank."*     Having  passed  this  eulogium,  how- 
ever,  after   praising   Bonaparte's    sagacity,  skill,   and   foresight, 
distinguishing  him  as  a  man  who  left  no  plan  or  undertaking  im- 
perfect, our  historian  represents  the  same  individual,  a  few  days 
after,  as  perplexed,  hesitating,  and  even  pusillanimous  at  Castig- 
lione,  where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Augereau's  presence  of  mind, 
he  would  have  withdrawn  to  the  Po,  and  thus  forfeited  the   suc- 
cess of  the  campaign /l*     Some  pages  further  on,  we  lind  that 
he  "   was   not   a   man  likely   to  be  thwarted  from  his   purpose 
by  an  untoward  accident;"  moreover,  that  '*  his  comprehensive 
mind  and  active  disposition  were  such,  that  whilst  occupied  with 
enterprises  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  did  not  neglect  at  the 
same  time  any  point  of  minor  consequence."     At  Lonato,  on  the 
contrary,  he   seemed  to  act  almost  at  random,  without  any  pre- 
concerted  plan,   and  "  rather  as  if  impelled  by  fortune,  than  ex- 
hibiting his  sway  over  its  caprices."     Alter  the  fight  of  Caldiero, 
ho  almost  despaired  of  success,  and  wrote  a  most  melancholy  ac- 
count of  his  situation,  yet  "  although  he  had  lost  contidence,  his 
judgment  remained  unclouded,  and  taking  advantage  of  Austrian 
slowness,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  and  double  passage  of  the  Adige, 
he  fell  all  at  once  on  the  enemy's  camp  at  Villanova,  thus  regain- 
ing his  ascendancy.     This  was  the  movement  of  a  great  master, 
than  which  history  affords  few  instances  more  splendid."     The 
manoeuvre  here  mentioned  led  soon  after  to  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Areola,  which   lasted    three  days,    during    which  Bonaparte 
repeatedly,  though  hopelessly,  endeavoured  to  force  the  passage 
of  a  bridge,  each  time  sustaining  a  tremendous  loss,  although 
theie  w-ere  two  other  roads  by  which  he  might  have  overcome  the 
difficulty,  and  he  found  himself  at  last  thrown  back  almost  alone 
into  a  marsh,  from  whence  he  was  extricated  by  Belliard,  with 

*  Book  vi.  f  Book  viii. 
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the  help  of  a  Venetian  soldier;  nor  was  it  till  the  third  day  that 
he  effected  his  purpose  by  turning  the  position  of  the  Austrians. 

These  and  other  contradictory  statements  regarding  Bona- 
parte's military  talents  are  sufficiently  perplexing,  nor  is  the  diffi- 
culty cleared  away  by  Mr.  Botta's  truism,  that  **  error  is  the 
common  attribute  of  man,"  followed  by  his  odd  assertion,  that 
**  although  Bonaparte  has  often  erred  in  his  military  opera- 
tions, this  need  not  detract  from  his  character  as  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  that  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  world." 
Had  Mr.  B.  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  facts,  successes 
and  reverses,  the  reader  would  have  tried  to  form  his  own  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  that  extraordinary  man ;  but  the  historian,  by  at- 
tempting to  sum  up  evidence  and  pronounce  judgment,  becomes 
so  involved  and  eniomatical,  that  we  are  at  last  altogether  con- 
fused  and  disappointed. 

Bonaparte's  military  talents  were,  in  truth,  blended  with  a 
peevish  obstinacy,  which  he  mistook  for  firmness,  and  a  wanton 
disregard  of  difficulties,  proceeding  in  some  degree  from  a  defi- 
ciency in  moral  principle.  The  higher  he  rose  in  power  the 
more  intractable  he  became,  and,  through  this  stubbornness,  he 
brought  upon  himself  his  final  ruin.  But  at  the  period  of  these 
Italian  campaigns  his  reputation  was  yet  to  make;  he  was  not 
seated  on  a  throne,  nor  had  at  his  disposal  the  whole  population 
of  an  empire;  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  husband  his  re- 
sources, and  be  cautious  in  his  operations,  while  he  was  not 
above  trying  to  repair  the  errors  he  committed,  which  he  did 
generally  with  the  fullest  success. 

Durino-  his  government  as  First  Consul,  we  are  told  that  he 

*'  exiled  the  turbulent  promoters  of  outrage  and  faction,  recalled  the 
emigrants,  restored  order  in  the  exchequer,  enforced  obedience  to  the 
laws  both  by  the  magistrates  and  people,  established  strict  discipline  in 
the  army,  encouraged  literature  and  science,  re-opened  the  University  of 
Pavia,  and  appointed  men  of  learning  and  character  to  be  professors.  He 
advised  the  Genoese,  through  his  minister  Dejean,  to  be  guided  by  expe- 
rience ;  to  lay  aside  abstract  theories,  which  often  lead  to  dangerous  re- 
sults and  scatter  the  seeds  of  future  revolutions.  In  less  than  a  year 
after  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  had  tranquillized  France,  reconquered 
Italy,  and  made  treaties  with  all  the  continental  powers  of  Europe." 

But  let  us  now  consider  how  he  acted  in  regard  to  the  Italian 
Republic  in  particular,  of  which  he  had  appointed  himself  presi- 
dent, although  he  resided  at  Paris,  engrossed  by  vast  designs, 
leaving  the  former  country  to  rest  under  the  management  of  the 
well-meaning,  polite,  but  weak-minded  Melzi,  the  vice-president. 

"  Literary  and  scientific  men  flourished,  provided  their  characters 
were  sufficiently  pliable  to  become  adulators.     Whoever  expressed  him- 
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self  with  any  fi-eedom  was  eitlier  exiled,  or  safely  lodged  where  he 
could  no  longer  be  heard.  The  Consulta  of  state,  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted for  this  particular  object,  being  obsequiously  obedient  to  the  will  of 
the  chief,  well  knew  how  to  impose  silence  on  those  who  were  too  fond  of 
giving  their  opinions  to  the  public.  This  was  proved  in  the  instance  of 
Ceroni,  a  young  man  of  a  lively  and  generous  mind,  who,  on  account  of 
some  lines  which  savoured  of  independence,  was  imprisoned,  and  after- 
wards banished.  On  the  same  occasion  Teuillet,  an  officer  of  rank,  and 
Cicognara  found  themselves  implicated,  along  with  several  others,  only 
for  having  praised  Ceroni's  verses.  This  hint  being  understood  by  the 
other  poets  and  literati,  they  had  recourse  to  the  most  servile  flatteries. 
Bonaparte  continued  to  repeat,  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  some  check 
to  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  in  this  he  was  right;  but  eventu- 
ally his  proceedings  checked  altogether  those  authors  who  deserved  en- 
couragement, as  well  as  those  who  were  censurable.  Many  publica- 
tions made  their  appearance  at  that  period,  but"  all  were  deficient  in 
originality  or  energy,  if  we  except  some  violent  attacks  on  the  English  ; 
because  abuse  of  that  people  formed  a  part  of  the  general  system  of 
adulation.  No  writer  seemed  to  rise  above  the  crawling  pace  of  syco- 
phant mediocrity,  nor  attempted  novelty,  for  both  the  thoughts  and  style 
were  borrowed  from  Parisian  sources,  and  those  none  of  the  best — the 
most  contemptible  and  senseless  journals  serving  for  models.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  Republic,  Buonaparte  found  means  to  enlist  eminent 
authors  on  his  side,  by  gifts  of  money  and  of  dignified  stations.  They 
were  thus  cajoled,  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  and  either  became  silent  or 
flatterers  like  the  others.  Yet  sometimes  at  their  convivial  meetings,  or 
in  splenetic  moods,  they  did  not  scruple  to  divert  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  Parisian  president,  who  knew  this  and  laughed  at  it,  for 
he  did  not  fear  them.  In  short,  the  finances  were  prosperous,  and  the 
troops  in  good  order;  but  literature  was  servile,  and  independence  de- 
stroyed." 

At  last  comes  the  imperial  era  of  Napoleon's  life,  with  its 
gigantic  aggressions,  sweeping  conscriptions,  inquisitorial  police, 
and  military  despotism.  Italy  failed  not  to  supply  all  that  was 
yet  left  to  her,  in  soldiers,  money,  arms,  and — flattery.  Under 
the  Emperor's  influence,  the  surface  of  society  was  there  perfectly 
tranquil,  and  therefore  all  was  considered  safe.  Only  the  distant 
clang  of  arms  now  and  then  awakened  the  people  to  new  doubts, 
new  illusions,  and  fresh  disappointments.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  every  one  seemed  reconciled,  or  at  least  resigned,  to  that 
fate  which  seemed  to  them  irrevocable. 

*'  The  world  feared  and  idolized  Napoleon  ;  even  the  most  powerful 
princes  set  the  example  in  this  respect,  and  their  people  followed  it. 
Even  the  trade  of  flattery  was  at  an  end,  for  eulogies  and  descriptions, 
however  pompous,  fell  short  of  the  reality.  The  poets  of  the  age,  with 
all  their  efforts,  could  not  reach  to  such  a  height,  but  of  course  they 
styled  him  '  Jove;'  the  priests  metaphorized  him  as  *  the  arm  of  God;' 
monarchs  addressed  him  respectfully  as  brother  and  sire.     Had  his  cha- 
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racter  been  truly  great  and  generous,  lie  would  have  checked  this  un- 
meaning adulation,  but  he  seemed  rather  to  dehght  in  trying  how  far 
the  baseness  of  man  would  go." 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  laws  were  duly  administered,  but 
that  one  individual  was  above  them,  who  altered  or  suspended 
them  at  pleasure;  that  education  was  liberal,  except  in  those 
points  which  touched  the  political  system;  that  mendicity  was 
abolished,  but  external  commerce  destroyed;  that  the  harbours  of 
Italy  were  deserted,  while  roads  were  opened,  canals  cut,  and 
public  buildings  raised;  that  agriculture  and  manufactures  were 
encouraged;  and  lastly,  that  the  division  of  the  country  was  per- 
petuated by  the  unnatural  junction  of  all  western  Italy,  Tuscany, 
and  even  Rome,  to  the  French  empire,  whilst  the  kingdoms  of 
Italy  and  of  Naples  stood  at  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  penin- 
sula, the  humble  satellites  of  France. 

If  any  proof  were  required  that  Napoleon's  policy,  stern  and 
unyielding  like  himself,  was  seldom  impeded  by  considerations  of 
humanity  and  mercy,  we  might  quote  the  occurrences  at  Cres- 
pino,  which  we  believe  are  not  generally  known,  but  which  are 
recorded  by  other  historians  besides  Botta.*  The  Commune 
of  Crespino,  situated  near  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  not  far  from 
Rovigo,  made  one  of  the  departments  of  Basso  Po  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italv.  Durinoj  the  war  of  I8O0,  when  some  Austrian 
troops,  having  crossed  the  Adige,  advanced  towards  that  quarter, 
the  Crespanese  rose  in  arms  to  welcome  and  to  join  them.  The 
French  having  soon  after  driven  back  the  Austrians,  a  terrible 
decree  \^as  issued  by  Napoleon  against  the  ill-fated  commime,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  Crespino  had  ceased  to  make  a  part 
of  the  kingdom,  or  to  be  under  the  protection  of  its  laws.  More- 
over, the  inhabitants  were  placed  under  the  military  controul  of  a 
Colonel  of  Gendarmes ;  they  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights; 
were  sentenced  to  pay  double  taxes;  and  any  offence  was  to  be 
summarily  punished  by  stripes.  This  decree  remained  in  force 
for  a  twelvemonth.  At  last,  after  repeated  supplications  from  the 
inhabitants,  which  were  supported  by  Eugene's  warm  interces- 
sion. Napoleon  answered,  that  "  blood  was  required  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  the  Crespinese.  Therefore,  let  three  or  four  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  be  shot  in  the  public  square,  and  by  their 
deaths  redeem  the  guilt  of  their  countrymen."  Eugene's  huma- 
nity induced  him  to  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence ;  at 
last  he  prevailed  so  far,  that  the  number  of  victims  was  reduced 

*  For  example  see  the  "  Storia  dell'  Ararainistrazione  del  Regno  d'ltalia,  durante  il 
dominio  Francese."  8vo.  Lugano.  1823.  A  work  which  is  full  of  instructive  pnrli- 
culars  concerning  the  internal  condition  of  Upper  Italy  during  the  dark  period  of  the 
French  empire. 
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to  two,  and  these  were  accordingly  executed  at  Crespino,  to  sa- 
tisfy Napoleon's  ideas  of  political  justice. 

In  book  twenty-fourth,  we  have  another  horrid  account,  founded 
on  the  miseries  of  civilization  when  a  people  are  forced  into  it  at 
the  bayonet's  point,  as  in  the  instance  of  Calabria.  In  1810, 
that  is  to  say  after  the  French  had  had  quiet  possession  of  Naples 
for  nearly  four  years,  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were 
still  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  General  Manhes  was  sent  by 
Murat  to  subdue  Calabria.  Under  his  direction  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants  was  armed  against  the  other;  he  ordered  that  the  dis- 
affected should  be  hunted  down  from  all  quarters,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  exterminating  them  entirely.  Those  who  were  taken  died 
either  in  the  unwholesome  prisons  or  on  the  scaffold,  or  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  their  enraged  enemies.  The  mutilated  limbs  of  the 
victims  were  scattered  along  the  high  road  to  Regoio :  the  banks 
of  the  river  Crati  were  strewed  with  them,  and  the  tower  of  Cat- 
trovillari  was  rendered  for  a  long  time  uninhabitable  by  the  effluvia 
from  the  heaps  of  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  in  it.  Among 
the  victims  were  people  of  all  classes,  banditti  and  malefactors 
along  with  men  of  the  most  opposite  stamp,  who  were  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  the  foreign  government,  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  that  fraternity  lately  so  much  talked  of  under  the  name  of 
the  Carbonari,  and  whose  leader,  Capobianco,  was  put  to  death. 
The  sect  of  the  Carbonari  was  originally  republican,  and  adverse 
both  to  the  French  court  and  to  that  of  Sicily ;  but,  at  the  epoch 
now  alluded  to,  many  members  of  this  association  had  joined 
the  partizans  of  the  Bourbons  for  the  common  object  of  driving 
the  French  out  of  Calabria. 

Italy  was  at  last  tranquillized,  or  at  least  was  silent;  the  din  of 
war  had  rolled  far  away  beyond  the  Alps,  but  the  young  con- 
scripts followed  it  to  the  north  and  the  west,  compelled  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  universal  conqueror.  Indeed,  to  estimate  the 
losses  of  Italy  in  the  murderous  campaigns  of  the  empire  would 
be  impossible:  to  Spain  alone  it  sent  thirty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  only  nine  thousand  ever  returned  to  it;  besides,  Naples  for- 
warded to  the  same  country  ten  thousand,  of  whom  only  eighteen 
hundred  survived.  Moreover,  Genoa,  Piedmont,  Parma,  Tus- 
cany, and  Rome,  all  provinces  of  Italy,  annexed  to  the  French, 
had  each  their  regiments  in  the  French  army ;  an  Italian  officer 
has  lately  estimated  the  number  of  Italian  soldiers  employed  by 
Napoleon  at  one  time  in  the  Spanish  and  Russian  wars  at  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand ! 

The  twenty-fifth  book  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  disputes  on 
matters  of  church  discipline  betwixt  Napoleon  and  his  prisoner. 
Pope  Pius  VII.    This  book  is  curious,  from  the  disclosures  of  the 
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petty  artifices  and  secret  vexations  employed  by  the  police  to 
frighten  an  old  man,  left  alone  and  deprived  of  his  councillors, 
into  concessions  which  his  own  conscience  refused,  while  it  dis- 
plays the  invincible  tenacity  of  the  Roman  See,  with  regard  to 
what  it  considers  its  rights ;  a  tenacity  which  seems  to  increase  by 
opposition,  and  marks  the  unchangeable  spirit  of  that  court.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  Napoleon,  professing  to  be  a  Catholic, 
acted  with  useless  duplicity,  severity  and  injustice  to  the  Pope, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  showed  weakness  and  indecision  in  his 
proceedings  against  so  feeble  an  enemy.  Such  transactions  are, 
in  truth,  unworthy  of  a  great  conqueror  and  great  monarch  ;  even 
Joseph  and  Leopold  understood  such  matters  better  than  he. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Pope  was  smuggled  away  from  Rome 
was  highly  discreditable  to  the  French,  and  equally  inglorious  was 
the  manner  in  which  they  contrived  to  remove  him  from  his  prison 
of  Savona,  and  carried  him  to  Fontainebleau,  in  June,  181^. 
Such  were  the  fears  of  the  police,  that  for  fifteen  days  after  Pius 
had  left  Savona,  the  civil  authorities  used  to  go  regularly  to  the 
papal  residence,  as  usual,  as  if  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  pontiff; 
the  domestics  laid  out  his  table,  and  prepared  the  repast,  appear- 
ing daily  in  the  market  to  buy  provisions,  and  the  gensdarmes  as- 
serted that  they  had  seen  his  Holiness  in  his  apartments,  and 
w^alking  in  his  garden.  All  this  was  done  under  the  threat  of  their 
being  sent  to  the  dungeons  of  Fenestrelle,  in  case  of  indiscretion. 
A  poor  countryman,  having  stated  that  he  had  met  his  Holiness 
on  the  road  to  Novi,  was  called  upon  to  retract  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses,  which  he  did,  vowing  that  he  would  never  more 
utter  even  the  name  of  the  Pope.  The  latter  was  already  two 
hundred  leagues  oif,  while  the  good  people  of  Savona  believed 
him  still  amongst  them.  Such  was  the  power  of  Bonaparte's  sys- 
tem of  police. 

We  now  approach  the  downfal  of  this  tremendous  power,  which 
weighed  equally  upon  every  individual  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Nie- 
men,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Whatever 
disappointments  have  attended  that  mighty  revolution,  whatever 
abuses  have  remained  or  crept  in  since  that  universal  system  of 
military  despotism  was  overthrown,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the 
providential  triumph  of  Europe  over  one  insolent  and  intolerable 
oppressor.  The  massive  chains  were  then  broken,  and  the  shape- 
less ill-contrived  fetters  which  have  since  been  partially  used  to 
shackle  various  nations  of  Europe,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared either  in  pressure  or  strength  to  the  former.  Nations  have 
at  least  been  restored  to  their  individuality ;  they  can,  and  will  in 
time  determine  what  is  best  for  their  respective  interests ;  nor  can 
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any  alliance   oppose  this  so  effectually  as  the  will  of  one  stern, 
all-powerful  and  relentless  Ruler  had  done. 

In  18iy,  the  reverses  of  the  French  in  Germany  having  com- 
pelled them  to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Austrians  found  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  direct  part  of  their  force  against  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  the  Austrian  eagle  again 
showed  itself  on  the  well-known  summits  of  the  Noric  Alps. 
Eugene,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  French  and  Italians, 
opposed  for  a  time  the  Austrian  forces,  which,  extending  their  line 
in  a  semicircle,  threatened  to  turn  his  left  by  the  Tyrol,  and  his 
right  by  Trieste.  The  Viceroy  was  obliged  to  retire,  evacuating 
first  the  Illyrian  provinces,  where  the  French  were  exceedingly 
disliked,  and  next  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  hated  both  French  and  Austrians.  The  Italian  army 
took  its  position  on  the  Adige,  but  here  new  misfortunes  awaited 
it.  General  Nugent,  with  a  corps  of  auxiliaries,  had  landed  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  and  occupied  Ferrara  and  the  Romagna. 
Murat,  on  the  other  hand,  having  taken  possession  of  the  Roman 
States,  entered  into  an  alliance  wdth  Austria  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  Neapolitan  soldiers,  being- 
told  by  Murat,  that  he  had  detached  himself  from  Napoleon's 
interests,  followed  their  king  cheerfully,  although  he  himself  w  as  a 
Frenchman,  and  Napoleon's  brother-in-law ;  and  they  boasted 
before  him  in  their  usual  style  of  exaggeration,  that  they  would 
exterminate  the  French  root  and  branch.  Murat  and  his  officers, 
in  order  to  act  their  parts  with  due  effect,  were  obliged  to  applaud 
these  ebullitions  of  the  Neapolitans,  who,  meanwhile,  whether 
fighting  for  the  French  or  against  them,  never  dealt  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  by  the  countries  through  which  they  passed. 
They  fought,  however,  with  some  spirit,  on  the  Taro,  between 
Modena  and  Piacenza,  forcing  the  passage  of  that  river.  At  the 
same  time,  the  English  landed  in  Liguria,  and  took  Genoa,  while 
Eugene  retired  with  his  army  to  his  remaining  position  of  the 
Mincio,  supported  by  the  fortress  of  Mantua.  The  kingdom  of 
Italy  was  fast  approaching  to  its  end. 

Meantime,  the  Italians  were  inundated  with  proclamations. 
Some  promised  independence;  others  held  forth  on  the  topics 
of  religion  and  paternal  government;  Eugene  spoke  of  fidelity  to 
Napoleon;  Murat  declaimed  against  foreign  oppression;  the 
Austrians  invited  the  Italians  to  submit  quietly.  All  this  created 
a  confusion,  an  uncertainty,  a  chaos  of  incoherent  ideas  and  ex- 
pectations, which  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe. 

The  news  of  the  recent  occurrences  at  Paris  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Eugene  and  his  army.  The  man 
against  whom  the  whole  of  Europe  was  in  arms,  had  at  last  abdi- 
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cated;  the  Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  throne,  and  the  French 
troops  which  were  with  the  Italian  army  had  therefore  changed 
masters.  Eugene  himself,  submitting  to  necessity,  consented  to 
their  departure,  and  an  agreement  was  made  to  that  eftect  between 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Austrian  Marshal  Bellegarde.  By  the  same 
truce,  Venice,  and  the  various  fortresses  dependent  on  that  state, 
were  delivered  to  the  Austrians,  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
agreed  upon,  while  it  was  agreed  that  delegates  from  Milan  should 
proceed  to  the  allied  Sovereigns,  in  order  to  stipulate  regarding 
the  future  state  of  Lorn  bard  v.  This  was  the  memorable  con- 
vention  of  Schiarino-Rizzino,  near  Mantua,  which  was  signed  on 
the  l6th  April,  1814,  and  proved  the  death-warrant  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Thereafter,  the  Italian  troops,  deprived  of  French 
assistance,  and  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  every  side,  submitted 
to  their  fate;  tumults  against  Eugene's  government  broke  out  at 
Milan,  upon  which  the  Viceroy  gave  up  Mantua  to  the  Austrians, 
and  retired  to  Bavaria,  the  country  of  his  consort.  General  Bel- 
legarde took  possession  of  Venice  and  Milan  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austiia,  and  Genoa  was  afterwards  given  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

'^  Thus,"  concludes  our  historian,  ^'  Italy,  after  an  eventful  and 
bloody  period  of  ten  years,  than  which  ten  earthquakes  and  as  many 
volcanoes  would  have  been  less  fatal,  resumed  in  appearance  her  former 
condition.  Victor  Emmanuel  returned  to  Piedmont,  Francis  to  Milan, 
Ferdinand  to  Tuscany,  and  Pius  to  Rome ;  Parma  was  transferred  from 
the  Bourbons  to  the  House  of  Austria  j  Murat  preserved,  but  for  a  short 
period,  the  crown  of  Naples  ;  the  old  Italian  republics  were  extinguished,  J 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  age  discovered  that  legitimacy  was  a  word  with-  j 
out  any  plural  number.  Little  San  Marino  alone  was  spared,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  Bonaparte's  policy  j  for  its  smallness  and  poverty  did  not 
excite  the  cupidity  of  any.  The  governments  of  Francis,  of  Victor,  of 
Ferdinand,  and  of  Pius,  were  certainly  neither  harsh  nor  revengeful  j 
but  they  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  greatness  of  the  change 
which  vicissitudes  so  varied  and  so  continuous  had  produced  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men, — for  though  the  change  might  be,  as  some  as- 
serted, a  moral  disease,  still  it  required  a  suitable  treatment.  Posterity 
will  judge  whether  the  evils  which  followed  the  restoration  are  to  be 
considered  the  fault  of  the  patients,  or  of  those  whose  proper  duty  it  was 
to  have  cured  them." 

Here  then  we  begin  to  tread  on  fresh  ground,  which  it  will  be 
the  task  of  some  future  historian  to  explore.  We  shall  follow^  our 
author's  example,  and  stop  here,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  the 
perusal  of  this  work,  which,  with  all  its  melancholy  details,  has 
produced  on  us  a  most  fascinating  impression,  may  prove  a  source 
of  useful  instruction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  both  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future  generations,  as  a  beacon  to  warn  them  of  the 
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dangers  into  which  their  fathers  fell,  should  circumstances  ever 
bring  round  such  another  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  the  beautiful  but 
till  now  unfortunate  Peninsula. 

We  have  not  yet  made  any  remark  on  Mr.  Botta's  style,  but  in 
this  respect  we  think  he  has  made  a  successful  attempt  at  reviving 
the  lofty  step  and  classical  garb  of  the  great  Tuscan  historians  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  whom  Guicciardini  seems  to  have  been 
his  principal  model.  To  those  whose  taste  has  been  early  accus- 
tomed to  the  exotic  phraseology  and  affected  simplicity,  from 
which  even  the  best  writers  of  the  last  century  are  not  totally  free, 
the  sententious  turn  of  Botta's  periods  may  appear  bordering  on 
pedantry ;  to  us,  who  consider  the  Italian  language  as  susceptible 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  tone  and  measure  even  in  prose,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  see  historical  narrative  rescued  from  the  familiar  tone 
of  the  apologue,  or  of  letter-writing.  We  cannot  speak  so  favour- 
ably as  to  his  choice  of  words,  which  has  always  proved  a  stum- 
bling-block to  writers  born  in  the  countries  of  dialects,  who,  in 
purity  and  freedom,  seldom  can  equal  the  natives  of  Tuscany,  or 
even  of  Rome.  We  have  observed  some  trivial  expressions,  es- 
pecially when  the  author  indulges  in  a  humorous  or  satirical  vein, 
and  certain  vulgarisms,  little  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 
His  fondness  for  long  speeches,  in  which  he  makes  his  principal 
characters  express  their  sentiments,  is  but  little  suited  to  the 
"  reading  public"  of  the  present  day.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
excels  in  the  description  of  stirring  events — of  the  bustle  of  the 
field,  the  alarms  of  a  siege,  the  din  and  tumult  of  popular  com- 
motions, the  soul-harrowing  calamities  of  the  devoted  inhabitants, 
— the  victims  of  famine,  pestilence,  or  the  sword ;  in  these  he  stands 
unrivalled.  We  might  point  out  numberless  passages  of  this  kind ; 
for  example,  his  account  of  the  dreadful  events  at  Naples  in  1799, 
that  of  the  siege  of  Genoa,  in  Book  xix. — of  the  catastrophe  of 
Preveza,  the  passage  of  St.  Bernard  by  the  French,  and  of  the 
wars  of  Calabria  and  Sicily,  in  Books  xxiv.  and  xxvi. 
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AUSTRIA. 


The  celebrated  orientalist  M.  von  Hammer  has  recently  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  Hlstori/  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  wh\ch  is  to  form  six  volumes  8vo. 
with  Maps.  This  work  is  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  research  in  nearly  two  hun- 
dred Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  works,  independently  of  those  examined  on 
this  subject  in  almost  every  important  library  in  Europe,  amongst  which  M. 
von  Hammer  cites  particularly  the  collections  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


For  a  long  time  vain  attempts  were  made  to  abolish  the  Bohemian  language 
at  Prague.  As  the  Bohemians  constitute  the  majority  in  their  native  country, 
the  national  language  has  triumphed,  and  the  government  has  become  con- 
vinced that  it  is  lost  labour  to  attempt  abolishing  the  idiom  of  a  whole  king- 
dom. A  theatre  has  recently  been  opened  for  the  performance  of  national 
pieces. 

In  general,  every  village  in  Hungary  has  its  schoolmaster,  (vide  Magda,  Sta- 
tistique  et  Geographic  de  la  Hongrie,)  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant  peasant  unable  to  read.  After  this  we  may  be  able  to 
estimate  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  recently  emitted  by  a  high  authority — 
the  Edinburgh  Review — that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  Croatia,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Vide  Revue  Encycl.  Mars, 
1827. 


A  new  edition  of  Eckhel's  Doctrina  Nummorum  Veterum  has  lately  appeared 
at  Vienna,  in  8  vols.,  together  with  the  hitherto  inedited  Addenda. 


The  Lives  of  the  principal  Latin  Poets  of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  with  a  metrical  Translation  of  their  best 
Poems,  accompanied  with  the  original  Texts,  and  the  necessary  historical  and 
mythological  Notes,  will  speedily  appear  at  Vienna,  in  3  vols. 

Beethoven,  the  celebrated  composer,  died  at  Vienna,  on  the  26th  March. 

Lithographic  Impressions  of  Select  Drawings,  by  celebrated  Masters  of  all  the 
Schools,  from  the  collection  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  will  speedily  appear. 
This  collection  contains  14,000  original  designs.  The  work  will  be  published 
in  livraisons,  the  number  of  which  is  not  yet  fixed.  The  early  Numbers  will 
contain  the  Schools  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  latter  the  Schools  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands.  A  Part  will  be  published  monthly.  Each  plate  will  be 
26  inches  long  by  18  broad. 
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BAVARIA. 

The  education  of  the  clergy  has  been  at  all  times  an  object  of  soHcitude  with 
the  German  princes.  It  is  more  particularly  during  the  last  half  century,  how- 
ever, that  their  chief  attention  has  been  directed  to  it,  in  order  that  the  clergy 
might  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of  the  people.  The  reforms  effected  in 
Austria  under  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  and  even  under  the  present  Em- 
peror, are  well  known.  It  is  chiefly  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Germany 
that  ecclesiastical  instruction  has  been  organized  on  a  large  scale,  and  adapted 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  Wirtemberg,  and  Bavaria  where  such  a  state  of 
things  has  been  established,  and  where  its  good  elfects  are  felt.  The  clergy  in 
these  countries,  having  become  truly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  exert 
a  salutary  influence  on  all  classes  of  society.  The  Catholic  is  the  religion  of 
the  state,  but  all  others  are  free;  and  all  citizens,  whatever  their  creed,  are 
equally  admissible  to  the  same  public  functions  and  employments,  and  possess 
the  same  civil  and  political  rights.  The  Articles  of  the  Concordat  concluded 
with  the  Pope  are  subordinate,  in  their  application,  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  state,  and  particularly  to  the  Edict  on  religiom  matters  annexed  to  this  law. 
On  all  these,  and  many  other  points,  the  excellent  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical 
Law  of  M.  lirendel.  Public  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  at  the  University 
of  Wurzburgh,  may  be  consulted.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  that 
has  appeared  in  Germany  in  our  days,  and  combats  in  a  manner  equally  vic- 
torious, the  doctrines  of  the  Ultras,  and  the  false  opinions  attempted  to  be  cir- 
culated in  Europe. 

The  publication  of  the  Kayserchronik,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Emperors,  is  to  take 
place  immediately.  It  is  an  historical  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  containing 
17,500  verses,  and  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Massmann,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  first 
volume  will  contain  the  Text,  with  various  Readings  and  Notes;  the  second 
will  consist  of  a  Dictionary,  Historical  Notes,  Fac-Similes,  &c.  The  editor 
also  intends  publishing,  in  parts,  a  Series  of  Documents  on  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Germany  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  collected  during  a 
voyage  of  two  years  devoted  to  visiting  the  libraries  of  VVolfenbiitcel,  Heidel- 
berg, Munich,  Strasburgh,  &c. 

Senefelder,  the  inventor  of  Lithography,  has  discovered  a  new  niode  of 
printing  from  paintings,  which  has  all  the  qualities  of  those  executed  in  oil.  He 
has  termed  it  Mosaic  Frinting,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  lightness, 
and  durabihty. 


DENMARK. 


Professor  Molbech,  First  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  in- 
tends publishing  by  subscription  the  oldest  Danish  Translation  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  Library  of  ThoU. 

On  the  28th  of  January  last,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  King,  a 
Society  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  lor  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  compo- 
sition and  publication  of  literary  and  historical  works  of  merit  in  the  Danish 
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language,  and  for  rewarding  writers  in  these  branches  who  deserve  well  of  an 
enlightened  public. 

Professor  Rask,  of  Copenhagen,  has  lately  returned  from  his  travels  in  the 
East,  after  several  years  absence,  devoted,  on  the  spot,  to  the  study  of  the 
languages  of  the  various  nations  from  the  Caucasus  to  Hindostan.  He  has 
presented  a  Memoir  to  the  Scandinavian  Literary  Society  of  Copenhagen,  in 
which  he  relates  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  antiquity  and  authenticity 
of  the  language  of  the  Zend,  and  of  the  Sacred  Books  written  in  that  language. 
He  proves  that  these  books  rest  only  on  old  and  obscure  traditions;  that  they 
are  not  even  written  in  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  in  a  language  which  may 
prove  a  key  to  the  Assyrian,  and  which  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  San- 
scrit and  the  Scandinavian. 


FRANCE. 


The  annual  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  was  held  on  April  30th, 
being  the  sixth  since  the  institution  of  the  Society.  As  usual,  it  was  oc- 
cupied with  reports  relative  to  oriental  literature.  The  works  printed  by 
order  of  the  Society,  during  the  past  year,  are  the  four  following : — I.  The  Text 
of  the  Sanscrit  drama  of  Sacontala,  by  M.  Chezy. — II.  The  Poem  of  Nerses, 
on  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Edessa  in  Armenia,  revised  by  M.  St.  Martin. — 
III.  A  Georgian  Vocabulary,  by  M.  Klaproth.  IV.  The  fourth  and  last  Part 
of  the  Chinese  Text  of  Meng-Tseu,  by  M.  Stanislaus  Juliien.  M.  Abel- 
Remusat,  the  reporter,  afterwards  noticed  the  various  works  on  oriental 
literature,  published  during  the  same  period  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  M. 
Champollion.  jun.  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  chief  historical  results  of  the 
Phonetic  System,  M.  de  Sacy  read  a  memoir  on  some  Arabic  papyri,  and  on 
the  writings  of  Hedjas,  and  M.  Juliien  read  a  novel,  entitled  the  Two  Orphans, 
translated  from  the  Chinese. 


A  new  Journal,  in  the  Arabic  language,  has  been  announced  at  Paris,  under 
the  editorship  of  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  and  M.  Babinet;  intended  as  a  medium 
for  diffusing  the  lights  and  civilization  of  Europe  over  the  less-favoured  regions 
of  the  East. 


According  to  an  Ordonnance  of  the  King,  the  Persian  editions  of  Tabari, 
Ferdousi,  &c.  together  with  the  principal  Indian  and  Chinese  Chronicles,  are 
about  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  editors  of  these 
works  are  to  be  taken  from  among  the  members  of  the  Societc  Asiatique. 

A  curious  work,  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  is  announced  to  appear  at  Paris, 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Turks.  The  author,  M.  Paleologus,  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople, of  a  Greek  family,  and  .having  passed  his  youth  in  Turkey,  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  depicting,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  a  view  of  the  present 
state  of  Turkish  manners.  A  specimen  has  been  printed  in  Le  Globe,  from 
which  we  anticipate  much  pleasure  and  instruction  on  the  appearance  of  the 
complete  work. 

The  important  science  of  Statistics  is  receiving  every  day  fresh  accessions. 
Buchon's  j4tlas  des  deux  Ameriqucs-^  Bailleul's  Bibliomappe,  which  contains  the 
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fundamental  principles  of  Geography,  Statistics,  Chronology,  and  History;  the 
Marquis  de  Chabrol's  Tables  Statistiques  du  Departement  de  la  Seine;  and  the 
Situation  Progressive  des  forces  de  la  France,  by  the  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  hold 
the  first  rank  aniong  the  works  suitable  to  the  pj'esent  period,  when  so  much 
anxiety  is  evinced  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nations  forming  the  great 
human  family.  These  nations,  so  long  divided  and  embittered  against  each 
other,  begin  at  last  to  perceive,  that  their  true  interests  are  common  to  them 
all ;  and  that,  in  politics  as  in  morals,  the  good  or  evil  effected  recoils  upon  the 
authors.  That  nation  which  in  its  foreign  policy  and  in  its  commercial  rela- 
tions, employs  its  power  and  influence  for  the  happiness  of  other  nations, 
adopts  the  system  most  adapted  to  render  its  own  condition  happy  and  flou- 
rishing. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Kecueil  des  Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie  is 
in  the  Press.  It  entirely  consists  of  the  important  work  of  M.  Brugni^re,  on 
the  Chains  of  the  European  Mountains,  to  which  the  Prize  of  the  Society  was 
awarded  in  1826. 


The  Society  of  Christian  Morality  held  its  amiual  Meeting  at  Paris,  in  April 
last.  Great  in  its  objects,  although  feeble  in  its  resources,  this  Society  has 
already  deserved  well  of  humanity.  It  was  this  Society  that  first  awakened  in 
France  a  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  Greeks:  it  was  it  that  has  diifused  and 
deepened  a  detestation  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  contributed  to  the  improved 
legislative  enactments  on  that  subject;  and  every  year  its  resources  are  in- 
creasing and  its  usefulness  extending.  The  Due  de  Broglic  presided,  and  opened 
the  nieeting  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  power  and  simplicity. 

M.  de  Ferussac,  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  has  just  finished  a  work 
presenting  the  complete  Statistics  of  all  the  Journals  of  the  civilized  world,  from 
the  Invention  of  Printing  to  1826;  including  also  the  learned  and  literary 
Societies  of  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  study  of  the  old  Medical  writers,  for  some  past,  has  been  much  on  the 
increase.  Besides  a  collection  of  the  Greek  writers,  begun  in  Leipzig  in  1821, 
and  which  has  already  reached  its  sixteenth  volume,  a  society  in  Paris  has 
undeitaken  a  similar  enterprize,  but  embracing  a  wider  range,  as  it  not  only 
includes  tiie  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  but  also  the  Arabic,  those  classed  under 
the  denomination  Latino-barbari,  and  a  selection  of  the  principal  modern  works 
which  have  been  written  in  Latin;  the  whole  to  form  u  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred volumes. 


M.  Mignet,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
is  preparing  a  History  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  Times. 


We  have  read,  with  much  pleasure,  a  series  of  articles  in  a  periodical  work, 
Le  CathoUque,  on  ancient  Arabic  poetry,  containing  an  interesting  analysis  of 
the  Poems  of  Amrialkais,  Tarafa,  and  Zohair. 

The  scientific  world  has  lately  sustained  an  immense  loss  in  M.de  la  Place, 
so  long  considered  as  at  the  head  of  modern  science.  The  labours  of  this 
illustrious  geometer,  during  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  will  no  doubt  soon 
meet  with  an  historian.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  be  happy  to  give 
copious  extracts  from  the  discourses  pronounced  at  his  funeral,  characterising 
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his  principal  discoveries  and  the  leading  traits  of  his  genius.  It  was  observed, 
that  during  half  a  century  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had  been 
enriched  by  his  numerous  and  important  contributions,  containing  all  those 
remarkable  inventions  and  applications  of  a  fertile  analysis  which  have  so  pro- 
digiously extended  our  knowledge  of  the  planetary  system,  together  with  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities,  so  nmch  indebted  to  his  subtle  genius.  There  also 
we  find  recorded,  the  great  result  of  his  indefatigable  labours,  the  certainty 
of  the  Stability/  of  the  Solar  Si/%tem, — that  last  seal  of  Eternal  Wisdom  to  its 
glorious  work — a  result,  the  noblest  attainable  by  human  intelligence. 


GREECE. 


The  Chremonidian  War. 
This  war  is  mentioned  in  Athenaeus.  No  other  historian  having  alluded  to  it, 
the  passage  of  Athenaeus  was  perfectly  incomprehensible,  till  Niebuhr,  in  an 
Essay  lately  published  on  the  subject,  by  a  comparison  of  a  passage  of  Teles, 
(a  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Plutarch,  quoted  in  Stobaeus,)  has  shown  that  this 
war  between  the  Athenians  and  Macedonians  received  its  name  from  Chre- 
monides,  an  Athenian,  who,  travelling  into  Egypt,  received  the  command  of 
the  united  fleets  of  Greece  and  Egypt  from  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 


The  Lyric  Poems  of  Kalvos  of  Zante,  and  Christopulos  of  Kasteria  in  Ma- 
cedonia, have  been  printed  together,  at  Paris,  with  a  French  Translation.  Coray 
published,  in  1826,  the  Oration  of  Lycurgus  against  Leocrates;  with  Notes, 
a  French  Translation,  and  a  Dialogue  prefixed  wept  tSv  'EXX«vtxSv  <ry/u<f>£povTa;v. 
St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  Moral  Tales,  have  also  been  recently  trans- 
lated into  Modern  Greek;  but  the  most  important  work  in  this  infant  liteia- 
ture,  lately  published,  is  the  translation  into  Modern  Greek,  by  Professor  Con- 
stantine  Michael  Kumas,  (2  vols.  4to.  Vienna.  1826,)  of  Riemer's  Greek  and 
German  Dictionary. 

A  great  number  of  Georgian  and  Armenian  MSS.  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Convent  of  Gaelaeth.  Thama,  one  of  the  kitigs  of  Georgia,  had  sent 
thirty  young  men  to  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  translating  their  most  remark- 
able works,  and  it  is  hoped  that  among  these  MSS.  may  be  found  some  of  the 
celebrated  treatises  which  have  been  lost. 


HANOVER,  AND  MINOR  GERMAN  STATES. 

The  work  of  Decken,  "  Ueber  die  Insel  Helgoland,  oder  Heiligeland  und 
ihre  Bewohner,"  (8vo.  plates.  Hanover,  1326,)  is  of  some  importance  for  the 
study  of  antiquity.  It  not  only  contains  a  description  of  the  Island,  and  His- 
torical Notices  on  its  Possessors  at  various  times,  (the  Cimbrians,  Frisians, 
Normans,  Danes,  and  English,)  but  also  extensive  Essays  on  the  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients  (the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians)  in  the  Northern  Seas,  and  on 
the  traffic  carried  on  by  land  through  Gemiany  with  the  Northern  States.  It 
also  contains  many  researches  on  the  old  Germanic  races,  and  on  the  worship 
of  Nertlnin,  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  Hertha,  (vide  Taciti  German.) 
which  was  diffused  among  the  Nuithonen  (or  fisher-people)  inhabiting  the 
Northern  Coast  of  Germany.  Heliogoland  is  regarded  as  the  island  described 
by  Tacitus,  and  shown  to  have  been  a  place  of  the  worship  of  the  idol  Fosele. 
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Professor  Trommel,  of  Carlsruhe  intends  publishing  Fifty  Plates  to  Virgil's 
Eneid.  In  these  he  will  give  a  reduced  copy  of  the  designs  of  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  representing  the  remarkable  places  described  by  Virgil.  Many  of 
the  less  important,  however,  he  will  replace  by  others  of  a  more  interesting 
description.  The  first  Number  (in  8vo.  and  small  and  large  4to.)  has  ap- 
peared, containing  the  Site  of  Troy,  two  Views  of  Carthage,  Zakynthos,  Scylla, 
and  the  Coast  of  Italy. 

The  translation,  by  Guigniaut,  of  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  the  present  day,  is  thus  noticed  by  Bottiger  in  the  preface 
to  his  late  work,  entitled  Ideen  zur  Kunst-Mytlwlogie,  d^'C.  Dresden.  1826. 
"  M.  Guigniaut,  by  his  new  and  judicious  arrangement  of  the  Symbolik — by  the 
elucidations  which  he  has  added  to  the  end  of  the  different  volumes,  and  in 
\vhich  he  has  rejected  a  great  part  of  the  rejections  of  the  German  author — by 
the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  a  quality  so  indispensably  requisite  in  the  French 
language — by  the  new  matter  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  translation,  and 
particularly  by  the  plates,  engraved  by  Keveil — has  rendered  eminent  service 
to  archeology.  His  work  is  indispensable  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  such 
studies." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  the  Mythology  of  the 
Ancients,  which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of 
Creuzer  and  the  first  volume  of  the  translation  by  Guigniaut: — 

Bauer's  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  des  Alterthuras.     Stuttgard.  1824.     2  vols. 
Miiuter's  Religion  der  Karthagen.     Copenliagen.   1824.     4to. 
..  —  Senclschreiben,  &c.,  or  Letter  to  Creuzer  on  some  Sardic  Idols. 

— -     .         Der  Tempel,  &c.,  or  the  Temple  of  the  Celestial  Goddess  at  Papphos. 
Schvvenk's  Etimologisch  und  Mythologische  Andeutungen.     Elberfeld.   1823. 
Volker's  Mythologie  der  Japetischen  Geschlecht.     Giessen.   1824. 
Welker,  Ueber  eine  Kretensische  Colonic  in  Theben,  die  Gaettin  Europa  und 
Kadmos  der  Konig.     Bonn.  1824. 

■ Die  vEschylische  Trilogie  und  die  Kabirevveihe  zu  Lesbos. 

Otttried  MuUer's  Prolegomenen.     Goltinge.n.     1825. 


A  German  Translation  of  the  Works  of  our  celebrated  Botanist,  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  has  recently  appeared  at  Smalcald,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 


. —  ^ — ^ ^.   —  — J —        -  ^—j  J  ^ 

autism,  the  Illuminati,  and  German  Literature  are  all  utterly  demolished  by 
this  production  of  some  cloistered  friar. 

A  Review  of  Klaproth's  Supplement  to  the  Dictionnaire  Chinois-Latin  of 
Father  Basil  de  Glemona  (published  by  De  Guignes  in  1313)  appeared  in  the 
Erganzungsblatter  to  the  Hallische  Litteratur  Zeitung  for  1826. 


The  first  idea  of  annual  meetings  of  men  cultivating  the  same  arts  and 
sciences  appears  to  have  arisen  and  been  carried  into  execution  in  Switzerland. 
In  that  country,  naturalists,  musicians,  philanthropists,  &c.  meet  annually,  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  their  ideas,  and  strengthening  the  friendly  ties  that 
may  .have  already  been  formed ;  thus  supplying  the  want  of  a  great  capital. 
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which  in  some  other  countries  becomes  the  centre  of  civilization.     Within  these 
few  years  the  example  of  Switzerland  has  been  followed  by  Germany  in  this 
respect,  as  her  medical  men  and  naturalists  have  deeply  felt  the  utility  of  such 
meetings  in  a  country  divided  like  theirs  into  so  many  small  states,  which  are 
not  always  in  the  best  union  among  themselves.     The  first  meeting  was  held  at 
Dresden  in  September  last :  about  1^0  members  were  present  from   Saxony, 
Prussia,  and  the  smaller  German  states ;  but  there  were  none  present  from 
Austria.     Many  interesting  papers  w^ere  read  on  this  occasion,   but  we  shall 
only  mention   such   as  have  a  general  interest.     Professor  Treviranus  read  a 
memoir  on   the  insect  found  in  the  wild  fig  in  Upper  Italy.     M.  Cams  com- 
municated his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects.     Professor 
Cretschmar,  of  Frankfort,  gave  an  account  of  the  animals  from  North  Africa, 
sent  to  the  Frankfort  Museum  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Riippel,  such  as  the 
Fenneck  (Megalottis),  already  known  from  an  engraving  in  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton's  Travels,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  the  canine  species,  the  breed  of 
which  is  very  common  in  Africa,  where  it  inhabits  the  caverns.     M.  Riippel 
has  also  sent  the  skull  of  a  male  Camelopard.     This  skull  is  remarkable  for  dis- 
playing the  base  of  three  horns,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  the  middle,  thus  re- 
calling the  discussions  respecting  the  doubtful  existence  of  the  Unicorn.     M. 
Wilbrand  presented  to  the  assembly  an  exposition  of  his  new  system  of  respira- 
tion ;  and  M.  Weber  some  observations  on  the  medicinal   leech,  particularly 
with  reference  to  its  propagation.     Presents  were  also  made  to  the  Society  of 
many  objects  of  natural  history.     Many  of  the  smaller  Societies  of  Germany 
having  proposed  to  publish  their  Memoirs  and  Transactions  collectively  in  one 
work,   the  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  which  will  correspond 
■with  M.  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  printed  in  the 
Acta  Nature  Curiosonwi,  or  published  separately. 


HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  Advocate  Ryke,  of  Brussels,  has  printed  his  Prize  Essay  on  the  State  of 
Legislation  and  the  Law  Courts  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  before 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  and  on  the  changes  introduced  by  them  in  these 
departments  during  their  government. 


The  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Second  Class  of  the  Netherlands' 
Institute,  contains,  among  others,  an  Essay  on  the  Influence  which  the  Litera- 
ture of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  has  had  on  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
the  Low  Countries,  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
present  time. 


The  Belgic  Almanack,  published    by  Tarlier  of  Brussels,  contains  many 
beautiful  poetical  pieces,  by  Ed.  Smits,  Strassart,  Reiflfenberg,  &c. 


Tollens,  a  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  is  the  favorite  poet  of  the  Dutch  people. 
His  poems  are  in  every  one's  hands.  The  last  edition,  although  published  at 
a  very  high  price,  had  10,000  subscribers.  His  last  poem.  Nova  Zembla,  is 
one  of  his  best. 


The  celebrated  Dutch  Naturalist,  Dr.  Blume,  has  lately  arrived  in  Europe, 
after  a  residence  in  Java  of  nine  years.    He  has  brought  with  him  an  immense 
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collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  intends  publishing  an  extensive 
work  on  the  Botany  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Possessions.  As  precursory  to 
this  work  he  published  at  Batavia,  a  View  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  of  Java, 
in  Fifteen  Parts. 


A  Conversations  Lexikon  is  about  to  be  published  at  Brussels,  in  the  French 
language,  on  the  principles  of  the  Leipzig  work,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
government. 


The  Third  Class,  (for  History,  Philosophy,  and  Ancient  Literature,)  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Netherlands,  has  oft'ered  a  prize  of  300  florins,  for  the 
best  reply  to  the  question — (in  the  German,  Dutch,  English,  or  Latin  lan- 
guages,)— "  Hozo  has  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  Greeks  displaced  itself  in  their 
language  and  mythologyy  and  hozo  far  does  the  study  of  these  tend  to  a  true  and 
sound  philosophy  ?" 


ITALY. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  the  Georgofili,  at  Florence,  Dr.  Guishi 
read  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  propriety  of  applying  the  principle  of  free- 
dom adopted  in  the  profession  of  the  liberal  arts,  to  some  others,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  profession  of  the  law.  A  memoir  was  also  read  on  the  necessity  of 
giving  females  an  education  suited  to  their  condition,  and  conformable  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Visconti  has  published,  at  Rome,  an  "  Aperfu  sur  rOrigine  et  les  Antiquit^s 
de  Rome  pour  servir  d'explication  au  Panorama  de  la  tour  de  Capitole,"  with 
a  map. 


While  Vaccination  is  reprobated  at  Rome  as  an  innovation,  under  the  in- 
dulgence-dispensing sway  of  Leo  XII.  its  progress  in  the  formerly  benighted 
Ragusa  affords  matter  of  congratulation,  and  is  a  remarkable  event,  as  indica- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  the  respective  governments. 


Professor  Ciampi,  the  learned  Translator  of  Pausanias,  has  shown,  in  a  small 
tract,  that  the  Canary  Islands  were  known  to  the  Florentine  and  Genoese 
navigators  so  early  as  the  year  1341. 


The  Miniatures  from  the  Vatican  Codex  of  Virgil,  by  Santi  Bartoli,  are 
denied  all  truth  and  accuracy  by  Rumohr,  in  his  Italicnische  Forschungen, 
lately  published  at  Berlin. 


Professor  Brocchi,  so  well  known  by  his  numerous  works  in  Geology  and 
Conchology,  and  who  was  employed  for  five  years  in  travelling  through  Africa, 
at  the  charge  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  as  director  of  a  company  of  European 
miners,  has  died,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Europe  with  the 
result  of  his  various  researches. 


Volta,  <nie  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  modern  science,  and  director 
of  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pavia,  died  recently  at  Como, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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A  New  Edition  of  Forcellini's  Latin  Lexicon,  in  4  vols.  4to.  uith  \tiry  con- 
siderable additions,  is  announced  for  publication  at  Padua. 

Professor  SeyfFarth,  of  Leipzig,  who  is  now  at  Naples,  deciphered,  during 
his  three  months'  stay  at  Rome,  a  great  number  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  found 
in  the  Vatican,  the  Capitol,  the  Propaganda,  and  the  Villa  Albani.  Besides 
the  thirteen  Roman  Obelisks,  he  examined  the  statues  and  papyri  in  Rome. 
The  latter  are  chiefly  historical,  and  relate  to  the  History  of  Egypt,  from 
Meno  down  to  the  Romans.  Professor  Seyffarth  found  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  the  Sesitic  dialect,  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Memphitic  dialect, 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  Coptic,  together  with  a  Mexican  MS.  in 
Hieroglyphics,  with  the  Mexican  Zodiac,  thus  leaving  no  longer  any  doubt 
as  to  the  connexion  of  Mexico  with  Egypt,  in  ancient  times,  and  confirming 
the  harmony  of  their  mythological  systems. 


POLAND. 


It  is  estimated  that  Russia  has  gained,  by  the  successive  dismemberments  of 
Poland,  a  population  of  17,680,000  native  Poles,  and  5,330,000  Germans  and 
Jews.  To  meet  the  wants  of  this  vast  population,  we  are  surprised  to  perceive 
that  there  are  only  fifteen  Journals,  eight  of  which  are  published  at  Warsaw, 
and  the  other  seven  in  the  different  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  contain  only  a  population  of  1,600,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  only  200,000  are  Germans,  and  yet  for  these  Germans 
there  are  fourteen  Journals  in  their  native  language,  while  nearly  eighteen 
millions  of  Poles,  inhabiting  so  many  different  provinces,  have  no  more  than 
fifteen  Journals.     For  the  Livonians  and  Esthonians,  there  are  four  Journals. 


A  French  Translation  of  the  Talmud  is  preparing  at  Warsaw,  by  a  Society 
of  learned  Israelites,  accompanied  with  a  comparison  of  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmuds,  and  a  running  Commentary. 


M.  Berggren,  formerly  Clergyman  to  the  Swedish  Embassy  at  Constantinople, 
printed  in  1824-5,  at  VVarsaw,"  a  Collection  of  all  the  Notices  contained  in  the 
Turkish  Historians  relative  to  the  History  of  Poland. 


A  German  Journal  has  just  appeared  at  Warsaw,  entitled  "  Polish  Miscel- 
anies. 


PRUSSIA. 


On  the  18th  and  I9th  of  April,  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  his  professorship 
was  celebrated  by  Dr.  Niemeyer,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Halle,  with 
the  universal  attendance  of  the  professors  and  city  authorities.  A  full  account 
of  the  festivities,  Sec.  is  contained  in  the  Hallische  Litteratur  Zeitung.  On  this 
occasion  His  INIajesty,  the  King  of  Prussia,  has  complied  with  a  long-expressed 
wish  of  Dr.  Niemeyer  and  the  University,  by  devoting  40,000  dollars  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  Building  to  be  attached  to  the  University. 
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Professor  Niebuhr,  of  Bonn,  lias  very  handsomely  made  a  present  to  tlio 
Director  Lindeniann,  of  Zittaii,  of  all  his  apparatus  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
grammarian  Sosipater  Charisius,  which  he  had  himself,  for  the  most  part,  copied 
at  Naples,  from  the  only  existing  Codex.  This  improved  Charisius  will  form 
one  of  the  first  volumes  of  the  collection  of  Latin  Grammarians,  shortly  to  be 
published  by  Hartmann,  of  Leipzig,  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Lindemann. 

M.  Niebuhr  is  at  present  engaged  in  editing  a  New  Edition  of  the  Byzantine 
Hiscorians. 


The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  has  celebrated  the  memory  of  Frederick  11. 
by  an  extraordinary  sitting,  which  took  place  in  January  last.  Professor  Lich- 
tenstein  read  a  Report,  by  M.  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  on  the  Travels  of 
Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  in  Egypt,  Dongola,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  western 
part  of  Abyssinia,  which  these  travellers  traversed  in  pursuit  of  objects  of 
Natural  History,  during  the  years  18'20  to  1825. 

Dr.  Hoffmann,  of  Breslau,  intends  publishing  a  Literary  History  of  Silesia, 
and  for  that  purpose  has  called  on  all  the  Silesian  Literati  for  contributions  to 
aid  him  in  his  work. 


A  work  is  announced  to  appear  at  Leipzig,  entitled  "  Annals  of  the  Periodi- 
cal Literature  of  Germany,  including  also  the  principal  Foreign  Journals." 

A  new  Journal,  devoted  to  Jurisprudence,  Philology,  and  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Ancient  Greece,  was  lately  announced  to  appear  at  Bonn,  under 
the  title  of  Rheinisc/ies  Mitsacum.  The  celebrated  Niebuhr,  author  of  the  Ro- 
man History,  and  Messrs.  Boeckh,  and  Hasse,  are  natned  among  the  contri- 
butors. 


The  Berlin  Gazette,  edited  by  M.  Spener,  and  which  has  11,000  subscribers, 
has  been  sold,  with  the  steam  engine,  to  Dr.  Spiker,  the  well-known  traveller 
in  England,  for  11,000  rix-dollurs. 

Dr.  Fichte,  of  Saarbruck,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  about  to  publish  a  Life  of 
his  father,  the  celebrated  Philosopher,  availing  himself  of  his  correspondence 
both  published  and  in  MS. 

Professor  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  intends  publishing  a  History  of  Philosophy,  in 
6  or  8  vols.,  of  which  the  first  volume  will  appear  in  1828. 

The  original  Text  of  the  Annals  of  Tabari,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
copious,  and  elaborate  historical  works  in  Arabic  Literature.  The  work  of 
Abulfeda,  which  is  generally  used  in  the  study  of  oriental  history,  is  merely  an 
extract,  in  the  early  periods,  of  Tabari.  A  distinction,  however,  must  be  made 
between  the  Arabic  Text  of  Tabari,  and  the  Persian  and  Turkish  Translations, 
which  have  been  made  at  a  more  recent  period,  and  bear  a  different  character. 
MSS.  of  the  Arabic  Text  are  extremely  rare;  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin 
possesses  one  in  four  large  volumes,  commencing  at  the  period  of  the  Caliphat 
of  Aboubekr.  This  MS.  belonged  formerly  to  the  Library  of  the  Atabak 
Togrulbeg,  at  Mosul,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Hegira;  it  is  very  ancient,  and 
presents  a  very  good  text.  Professor  Kosegarten,  o(  the  Oriental  Chair  at 
Greifswald,  proposes  to  publish  an  edition  from  this  MS,  and  the  first  volume 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
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Much  excitement  has  lately  prevailed  in  Germany  respecting  a  new  Literary 
Journal,  recently  commenced  at  Berlin,  by  a  Society  of  the  most  eminent 
Literati.  The  French  "  Journal  des  Savans"  has  been  taken  for  a  model,  and 
only  works  of  first-rate  importance  are  noticed.  To  each  review  the  writer's 
name  is  attached.  A  Number  is  published  every  three  days;  or  a  Part,  of  ten 
sheets,  monthly.  The  Society  is  divided  into  three  classes;  the  first  embraces 
Philosophy,  Theology,  Law,  and  Political  Economy;  the  second  is  for  the 
Physical  Sciences,  Mathematics,  and  Medicine;  and  the  third  devoted  to 
History  and  the  Fine  Arts. 


RUSSIA. 


Among  the  new  works  announced  in  Russia  as  about  to  appear,  are  "  Letters 
by  a  Naval  Officer,"  (Bronewski,)  who  was  a  long  time  with  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  under  Vice-Admiral  Siniavine :  also  a  collection  of  the 
Poems  of  Alexander  Puschkin,  and  the  Poetic  Hours  of  a  countryman,  Feodor 
Slaipuchekine.  This  poet,  a  serf  of  the  Countess  Orloff,  had  sent  his  poems 
to  the  Imperial  Family  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  from 
whom  he  received  many  letters  of  encomium,  and  a  gold  medal  with  the  in- 
scription "  For  services  rendered  to  the  Russian  language. '^  That  the  poet, 
howevei',  who  is  also  an  accomplished  painter,  at  the  same  time  received  his 
freedom — that  peculiar  gift  which  Heaven  bestows  on  every  human  being — is 
not  stated. 


The  blind  poet,  Koslow,  has  received  2000  rubles  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
and  a  ring  from  the  Empress,  for  his  translation  of  Lord  Byron's  Bride  of 
Abydos. 

Dr.  Bergmann  has  published  a  Fifth  Part  of  his  Magazine  for  Russian  His- 
tory and  Statistics,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  plundering  of  a  Russian 
caravan  proceeding  to  Bucharest,  in  1806. 


The  following  German  periodicals  for  1827,  are  prohibited  from  entering  the 
Russian  dominions  : — The  Morgenblatt;  Zeitung  fiir  die  Elegante  Welt;  Ber- 
liner Freimuthige  und  Gesellschafter;  Abendzeitung  ;  Miscellen;  Lesefriichte, 
and  Eos  ;  respectively  published  at  Stuttgart,  Dresden,  Jena,  Hamburgh,  and 
Munich. 


The  Twelfth  Volume  of  the  late  Karamsin's  History  of  Russia,  will  speedily 
appear,  continued  to  the  reigns  of  Minin  and  Poscharsky;  to  which  will  be 
added  an  Alpabetical  Index  to  the  whole  work. 


Many  valuable  contributions  to  modern  oriental  literature  are  noticed  in  a 
letter  of  Professor  Fr'ahn,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  to  Dr.  Rosenmiiller,  of  Leipzig,  in 
a  late  Number  of  the  Leipzig  Literatur  Zeitung;  such  as  Abulghasi  Behadiir 
Cham  Historia  Mongolorum  et  Tatarorum,  nunc  primum  Tataricfe  edita  auto- 
ritate  et  munif.  Cora.  Nic.  de  Romanzoff ; — Numophylacium  Univ.  Cas.  Lit. 
Casanensis  Orientale,  delineavit  F.  Erdmann,  Casani,  1826,  &c. 

The  University  Library  of  St.  Petersburgh  consists  of  60,000  volumes ;  and 
that  of  Moscow,  since  the  burning,  contains  already  34,000  volumes.     The 
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rich  anatomical  cabinet,  which  the  deceased  Emperor  Alexander  purchased  of 
the  privy  counsellor,  Professor  Loder,  for  10,000  rubles,  belongs  now  to  the 
University  of  Moscow.  Through  the  exertions  of  Prince  Galitzin,  an  Econo- 
mical Society  and  a  School  for  the  Education  of  future  Agriculturists  have 
been  recently  established  at  Moscow.  The  branches  of  instruction  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— The  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  statistics,  rural  archi- 
tecture, surveying,  book-keeping,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  the  physiology 
of  plants,  the  management  of  woods  and  forests,  technology,  farming,  and  the 
veterinary  art.  The  course  lasts  five  years.  The  Society  publishes  a  Journal  in 
the  Russian  language,  which  has  already  accomplished  much  good. 


The  Museum  in  Moscozo,  which  has  been  newly  rebuilt,  now  consists  of  four 
saloons.  It  is  much  indebted  to  the  Imperial  Society  of  Naturalists,  instituted 
in  1805,  which  maintains  a  traveller  in  Brazil  for  the  objects  of  tlie  So- 
ciety. The  Chemical  Laboratory  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  all  the  collections. 
Among  others  are  seen  360  models  of  various  chrystals,  formed  in  wax,  pre- 
sented by  the  Apothecary  Schulz.  The  Physical  Cabinet  reckons  upwards  of 
300  instruments  and  different  apparatus,  although,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  hardly  100  remained.  The  Cabinet  of  Coins  has  also  been  re-formed. 
In  1817  it  contained  about  5000  of  various  descriptions,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  been  much  increased. 


The  Sclavonic  tribes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  of  the  west  and 
those  of  the  north.  The  first  includes  the  Russians  and  Russniaks,  the  Bul- 
garians, the  Servians,  the  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  Esclavonians,  Croats,  and 
western  Hungarians.  The  branches  forming  the  second,  are  the  Bohemians, 
the  Moravians,  the  Slowaks,  and  the  Vaudois  of  Lusace  and  Poland.  Each 
language  and  dialect  has  its  peculiar  accent.  The  sound  of  the  Servian  in 
poetry  and  music  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  violin;  that  of  the  ancient 
Sclavonian  to  the  organ;  the  Polish  to  the  guitar,  &c.  &c.  The  present  Rus- 
sian language  possesses  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  many  others,  expressing  all 
ideas  in  a  clear,  precise,  and  natural  manner,  without  tiresome  repetitions,  and 
is  susceptible,  from  its  richness,  of  great  energy  and  elevation  of  expression. 
The  Servian  has  more  afttnity  with  the  Russian  than  with  the  Bohemian  or 
Polish ;  the  merit  of  its  poetry  may  be  estimated  from  the  translations  of  popu- 
lar songs  by  Goethe,  Grimm,  Talvi,  and  others.  The  Polish  language,  generally 
considered  as  very  harsh,  does  not  deserve  such  a  reproach,  particularly  when 
heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Polish  lady.  Its  grammatical  construction  is  admira- 
ble, and  numerous  writers,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  have  proved  what 
eminence  it  is  capable  of  attaining. 

The  Pharmaceutical  School  of  St.  Petershvrgh,  which  has  existed  since  IS^^, 
has  recently,  thanks  to  the  generous  patronage  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
been  endowed  with  a  botanical  garden,  which  will  soon  rival  the  finest  and 
most  complete  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  planned  by  F.  Fischer,  one  of 
the  greatest  botanists  in  Russia,  who  is  now  director,  and  is  the  same  who 
arranged  the  fine  garden  at  Varinka,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  The 
garden  at  St.  Petersburgh  already  reckons  upwards  of  11,000  species  and 
80,000  single  plants. 


M.  Simeon  Melutinowitsch,  now  residing  at  Leipzig,  has  published  there  an 
Epic  Poem,  in  the  Servian  dialect,  (iu  4  vols.)  on  the  Insurrection  in  Servia 
under  Czerny  George  and  Milosch. 
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Professor  Boldrew,  of  Moscow,  published,  in  18^24,  a  Chrestomatliia  Ara- 
bica,  and  has  since  published  one  in  Persian,  in  2  vols. 


M.  J.  J.  Schmidt,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  announces  to  appear  shortly,  a  History 
and  Picture  of  Buddhism,  in  2  vols. 


The  richest  Cabinet  of  Oi'iental  Coins  in  Europe,  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Count 
Romanzow,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  of  which  Professor  Fraehn  has  lately  completed 
a  Catalogue.  It  contains,  besides  many  other  remarkable  coins,  a  complete 
collection  of  all  the  coins  of  the  hordes  of  the  Golden  Chersonese,  of  the  Abas- 
sides,  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  House  of  Omraeja,  of  the  Edris  of  Morocco,  of  the 
Tabarides  of  Khorsasan,  of  the  Samanides  of  Bucharia,  the  Piinces  of  the 
House  of  Tulun  in  Egypt,  the  Baiden,  the  Chans  of  Tartary,  the  successors  of 
Timur,  the  Sophis  of  Persia,  the  Princes  of  Djagatai,  the  Moguls,  the  Sultans 
of  Turkey,  the  Kings  of  Georgia,  and  many  others. 


The  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  has  I'ecently  met  with  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  Russian  government.  With  this  view  the  Emperor  Alexander 
founded  many  institutions,  of  which  MM.  Fraehn  and  Adelung  are  among  the 
chief  ornaments.  In  these  schools  interpreters  are  educated,  who  prove  of 
vast  use  in  the  important  diplomatic  relations  of  Russia  with  the  East. 


SAXONY. 


Duke  Bernard's  (of  Saxe  Weimar)  Journal  and  Letters  during  his  travels  and 
residence  in  America,  will  be  published  shortly,  with  permission. 


Died  at  his  house  near  Leipzig,  on  the  16th  December,  M.  Siegfried  August 
Mahlmann,  Privy  Counsellor  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladirair.  He  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a  gifted  poet, 
but  also  for  his  active  usefulness  to  the  public  in  various  respects.  He  was  a 
long  time  editor  of  the  Journal  for  the  Fashionable  World. 


In  a  too  brief  notice  in  the  Leipzig  Musik.  Zeitung,  No.  II.  the  authority  of 
3VI.  Wilke,  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Berlin,  is  quoted,  to  show,  that  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  and  the  notes  of  the  harpsichord  may  be  made  audible  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  so  aftbrd  a  means  of  more  distinct  utterance,  as  well 
as  enable  them  to  play  on  that  instrument. 


Christ.  Kruse,  Professor  of  History,  and  author  of  a  much  esteemed  and 
truly  classical  work,  "  The  Historical  Atlas,"  died  in  Leipzig,  on  the  4th  Jan. 
182V. 


SWEDEN. 


Baron  von  Wotterstadt's  two  Essays,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, on  the  prudential  measures  to  be  used  for  preventing  the  spread  of  Con- 
tagious Disorders  at  Sea,  (printed  in  Swedish  in  1820,)  and  on  the  Yellow 
Fever  of  the  West  Indies,  (printed  in  1825,)  will  be  shortly  translated,  and 
published  in  the  languages  of  the  principal  commercial  states  of  Europe.         ' 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Dr.  Suter,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  Bern,  an-d 
author  of  the  Flora  Helvetica,  died  on  the  26th  Feb.  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 


After  long  debates  in  a  sitting  of  the  Great  Council  of  Lucern,  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  Dec.  last,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices,  to  permit  the 
reformed  worship  in  that  city. 

The  work  entitled  Collect io  Inscriptionum  Selectorum  Latinorum  Amplissiina, 
by  Professor  Orell,  of  Zurich,  is  just  sent  to  press.  It  contains  5,000  Inscrip- 
tions on  Stone,  and  will  only  cost  30s. 


In  the  22  Cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  there  are  120  cloisters,  (59  for 
Monks  and  61  for  Nuns,)  and  7  hospitals  for  Capuchins. 


Henry  Pestalozzi,  the  author  of  a  New  System  of  Education,  died  at  New- 
hoff,  near  Brugg,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  17th  February.  He  was  born  at 
Zurich,  on  the  12th  January,  1745.  One  of  his  most  popular  works  is  Lienhard 
und  Gertrud,  a  species  of  moral  romance  which  has  been  translated  into 
almost  all  languages. 


WIRTEMBERG. 

The  Fine  Arts  recently  possessed  two  temples,  consecrated  to  their  service,  at 
Stuttgard ;  one  at  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Sculptor  Danneker,  and  the  other 
at  that  of  the  Brothers  Boisseree,  whose  museum  has  been  lately  purchased  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  now  adorns  his  capital.  The  chief  works  of  Dan- 
neker are  a  colossal  statue  of  Schiller,  the  group  of  Love  and  Pysche,  a  very 
fine  Ariadne,  now  at  Frankfort,  a  Hebe,  and  a  Christ,  whose  head,  in  particular, 
does  infinite  credit  to  the  artist ;  the  height  of  the  statue  is  eight  feet,  the  right 
hand  is  extended  towards  Heaven,  while  the  left  reposes  on  the  breast.  This 
fine  production  is  now  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  Museum  of  MM.  Boisseree  contains  above  200  Paintings,  by  German 
artists,  anterior  to  Albert  Durer,  among  whom  Van  Eyck,  Schoreel,and  Hemm- 
ling,  are  particularly  distinguished.  In  these  pictures  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  imitation  of  antiquity.  They  all  represent  religious  subjects,  and  were  in- 
tended for  altar-pieces.  The  colouring  has  an  astonishing  magnificence  and 
brilliancy.  They  have  the  same  effect  on  the  spectator,  as  the  aspect  of  a  gothic 
church,  when  filled  with  devout  and  silent  worshippers. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Messrs.  Boisseree,  for  having  col- 
lected and  saved  these  fine  works  from  destruction,  at  the  time  when  the  Revo- 
lution threatened  the  ancient  city  of  Cologne.  Lithographic  impressions  of 
these  pictures  are  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
splendid  works  of  modern  art.     The  Fifteenth  Number  has  just  been  published. 


The  Tiibingische  Literatur-Blatt,  for  1827,  commences  with  an  Essay  en- 
titled "  Walter  Scott  and  his  Times." 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 

From  January  to  June,  1827,  and  which  are  regularly  imported  by  the 
Publishers  of  this  Review. 

THEOLOGY. 

1.  BIBLIOTHEQUE  Choisie  des  Peres  do  I'Eglise  Grecque  et  Latino,  ou  Cours 

d'Eloquence  Sacree,  par  M.  N.  S.  Guillon.    Tom.  17,  18,  19,20,  21,  22.    8vo, 
Paris,     each  7s. 

2.  Bajssiere,  Lettre  a  mes  Enfans  au  Sujet  de  ma  Conversion  a  la  veritable  Religion 

Chretienne.     12mo.     Paris.     Is. 

3.  Accord  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,  ou  Exposition  des  Principes  sur  lesquels  repose 

la  Foi  Catliolique.     8vo.     10s.  66. 

4.  Maury,  Essai  sur  I'Eloquence  de  la  Chaire,   Paneg^riques,  Eloges,  et  Discours. 

3  torn.  8vo.     Paris,     ll.  7s. 
5. 3  torn.  12mo.     Paris.     12s. 

6.  Capefigue,  Vie  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.    8vo.     Paris.     7s.  6d. 

7.  De  Boulogne  (Eveque  de  Troyes),  Mandeinens  et  Instructions  Pastorales.     8vo. 

Paris.     10s.  6d. 

8.  Bauduer,  Vie  de  Saint  Gregoire  de  Nazianze,  archeveque  de  Constantinople.    8vo. 

Paris.     9s. 

9.  Prince  de  Hohenlohe,  Meditations,  Prieies,  et  Exercices  pour  tous  les  jours  de  I'an- 

nee.    2  vol.  18mo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

10.  O'Egger,  Manuel  de  Religion  et  de  Morale,  ou  Livre  de  Prieres  Universel,  pour 

les  Chretiens  eclaires  de  toutes  les  Communions.     8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

11.  Ackermann,  D.,  Archasologia  biblica  breviter  exposita.     8vo.     Viennce.     12s. 

12.  Bbhme,  De  Spe  Messiana  Apostolica.     8vo.     Haltz.     2s.  6d. 

13.  Bretschneider,  D.,  Apologie  der  Neuern  Theologie  des  evangel.  Deutschlands. 

8vo.     Hal<E.     2s. 

14.  Biga,  De  Morali  priraaevorum  Christianorura  Conditione,  secundum  Sacros  N.  T. 

Libros.     8vo.     Neostadtii.     2s. 

15.  Eichhorn,  Eiuleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  Bd.  4,  .5.     8vo.     Leipzig,     ll.  Is. 

16.  Franke,  C.  C.  L.,  De  Diei  Dorainici  apud  vet.  Christianos  celebratione.     8vo. 

Hal(B,  1826.     2s. 

17.  Fritzsche,  R.,  IV.  Evangelia  N.  T.  recens.  et  cum  comment,  perp.  suis  ed.  Tom.  I. 

Evangeliuin  Mattheei.     8vo.    LipsicE.     ll.     Fine  paper,  ll.  7s. 

18.  Tittraann,  D.,  Libri  Synibolici  ecclesias  evangelica;,  ad.  fid.  opt.  ex.  &c.  T.  A.  H. 

Tittmann.     Ed.  2da.     8vo.     Meissen.     lOs.  6d. 

19.  Gbpp,  Der  Erloser  ein  episch-elegisches  Gedicht.     8vo.     Strasburg. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

20.  Themis,  ou  Bibliotheque  du  Jurisconsulte,  publiee  par  M.  Blondeau,  Demante,  et 

Ducaurroy,  Professeurs  a  la  faculte  de  droit  de  Paris.    Tom.  VIII.  Livraison  7. 
8vo.     Paris.     Price  of  each  Vol.  of  lO  liiraisons,  18s. 

21.  Corate,  Traite  de  Legislation,  ou  Exposition  des  Lois  Generales  suivant  lesquelles 

les  peupies  prosperent,  deperissent,  ou  resteiit  stationnaires.    4  vol.  8vo.    Paris. 
21.8s. 

22.  Ducaurroy,   Institutes  de  Justinien,  nouvellement  expiiquees.     Tom.  III.     8vo. 

Paris.     6s. 

23.  Causes  Criminelles  Celebres  du  XlXnie  Siecle.     Tom.  I.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

24.  Benoiston  de  Chateauncuf,  Dc  la  Colonisation  des  condamnes,  et  de  I'avantagc 

qu'il  y  aurait  pour  la  France  a  adopter  cette  niesure.     8vo.     Paris.     2s.  6d. 

25.  Causes  Celebres  Etrangercs,  publiecs  en  France  pouria  premiere  fois.   Tom.  I.  II. 

8vo.     Paris,     each  9s. 
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26.  La  Legislation  Civile,  Coinraerciale,  et  Crirninelle  de  la  France,  ou  Comraentaire 

et  Complement  des  Codes  Franpais.     Tom.  IV.  V.  VL  et  VII.     8vo.     Paris. 
each  10s.  6d. 

27.  Pailliet,  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  Droit  Franpais.     Tom.  III.  2de  Partie.     8vo. 

Paris.     7s.  6d. 

28.  Institutes  de  Gaius,  recerament  decouvertes  dans  un  Palimpseste  de  la  Bibliotheque 

du  Chapitre  de  Verone,  trad,  en  Franpais  par  Boulet,  3rae  Comraentaire.    8vo. 
Paris.     3s.  6d. 

29.  Corpus  juris  civilis,  recogn.  et  brevi  annot.  inst.  ed.  J.  &  G.  Beck.     Vol.  Imum 

in  2  part.     8v-o.     Lips.     2l.  10s. 

30.  Phillips,  D.  Englische  Reichs  und  Rechtsgeschichte  seit  der  Anfunfts  der  Nor- 

mannen,  1066  bis  1189.     Ir.  Band.     8vo.     Berlin.     6s. 

31.  Kolderup-Rosenvinge,  U.,  Legum  regis  Canuti  Magni,  quas  olim  Anglis  dedit, 

A^ersionem  ant.  Latin,  ex  cod.  Colbertino  cum   textu  Anglo-Saxonico.     4to. 
Hafni<z.     7s.  6d. 

32.  Miihlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum.     Vol.  I.     8vo.     Halae.     ll. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  xMETAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION. 

3S.  Degerando,  De  I'Education  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Naissance.     2  vol.  8vo.     Paris. 
ll.  43. 

34.  De  Macedo,  Jos6  Agostinho,  Cartas  lilosoficas  a  Attico.     8vo.     Lisboa. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY. 

35.  Memoires  presentes  par  divers  Savans  a  I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  I'ln- 

stitut  de  France,  et  imprimes  par  son  ordrc.    Tom.  I.  4to.     Paris,     ll.  10s. 
36. de  I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences  de  I'lnstitut  de  France.     Tom.  V. 

(annces  1821  et  1822,)  4to.     Paris,     ll.  lOs. 

37. Tom.  VI.  (annee  1823,)  4to.     Paris,     ll.  10s. 

38.  Cauchy,  Memoire  sur  I'application  du  calcul  des  residus  a  la  solution  des  problemes 

de  physique  malhematiquc.     4to.     Paris.     12s. 
39. Exercices  des  Matlieraatiques,  Seconde  Ann6e,  Livraisons  XIII.  a  XVIII. 

4to.     Paris,     each  2s.  6d. 

40.  Pouillet,  Elemens  de  Physique  experimentale  et  de  Meteorologic.     Tom.  I.  lere 

partie,  8vo.     Paris.     7s.  6d. 

41.  Schumacher,  Tables  Auxiliaires  Astronomiques,  pour  I'annee  1827.     8vo.    Copcn- 

hague.     7s. 

42.  Bessel,  D.,  Astronomische  Beobachtungen  aiif  der  Kon.-Universitats  Sternwarte  in 

Konigsberg,  Abtli.  11.  Jan. — Dec.  1825.     fol.     Konigsh.     ll.  5s. 

43.  Littrow,  J.  J.,  Elemcntc  der  Physischen  Astronomic.     8vo.     Wien.     18s. 

44.  Netto,  Das  Aufnehmen  zu  Pferde  mit  dem  Messtische.     8vo. 

45.  Burg,  Handbuch  der  geradlinlgen  und  spharischen  Trigonometric.  8vo.  niitKupf. 

Wien.     1 2s. 

46.  Strove,  D.,   Observationes  Astronoraicee,  institutje  in  Specula  Elnio.  Dorpatensis 

Vol.  IV.  seu  Novae  Serici  Vol.  I.   Observ.   ann.  1822   ct  1823.     4to.  mnjor. 
Dorpati.     ll.  2s. 

47.  Effemeridi  Astronoraichc  di  Milano  per  I'anno  1827.     8vo.     Milano. 

48.  Crelle,  Journal  fiir  die  reine  und  angewandte  Matheraatik.     Ir.  Bd.     No.  1,  2,  3. 

in  4to.  mit  Kupf.     Berlin.     15s. 

49.  Christmann,  Cabbala  Algcbraica.     4to.     SttittgardtCE.     6s. 

50.  Formeln  der  Geometric  und  Trigonoractrie.     4to.     Berlin. 
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51.  Descourtilz,  Flore  Pittoresque  ct  Medicale  des  Antilles,  Livraisons  68 — 73.     8vo. 

fig.  color.     Paris,     each  6s. 

52.  Lestiboudois,  Botanographie  Belgique,  ou  Flore  du  Nord  de  la  France  et  de  la 

Belgique  proprcment  dite.     2  vol.  8vo.     Paris,     ll.  Is. 
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54.  Godartet  Duponchel,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Lepidopteres,  ou  Papillons  de  France. 

Tom.  VI.  (Nocturnes,  Tom.  III.)  Livraisons  8,  9,  10,  11, 12, 13, 14.  Fig.  color. 
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55.  Noisette,  Manuel  coraplet  du  jardinier,  maraicher,  p6pinieriste,  botaniste,  fleuriste 
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56.  Decaudolle,  Meraoires  sur  la  faniilie  des  Legumineuses,  8  Livraisons.     4lo.     Fig. 

Paris.     51. 5s. 

57.  Duperrey,  Voyage   autour  du  Monde,  fait  sur  la  Corvette  de  S.  M.  la  Coquille, 
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58.  Humboldt  et  Bonpland,  Voyage,     llecueil  d'  Observations  de  Zoologie  et  d'Ana- 
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61.  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  Traite  des  Arbres  Fruitiers.     Nouvelle  edition,  augraentee, 

par  Porteau  et  Turpin,  Livraisons  XXXVII.  a  XL.  fol.  Fig.  color.  Paris. 
each  2l.  2s. 

62.  Diciionnaire  Classique  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  par  MM.  Audouin,  Isid.  Bourdon, 

&c.  et  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent.  Tom.  XI.  8vo.  Paris.  12s.  Planches, 
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70.  Temminck,  Monographie  de  Mamraalogie,  ou  Description  de  quelques  genres  de 
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71.  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  L'Homme  (Homo)  Essai  Zoologique  sur  le  genre  humain, 
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74.  De  Candolle,  Organographie  Vegetale,  ou  Description  raisonn^e  des  organes  des 
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4to.     Paris.     I5s. 

79.  Deveze  de  Chabriol  et  Bouilkt,  Essai  Geologique  sur  la  Montagnc  de  Bouladc. 

fol.     Fig.     Paris,     ll.  Is. 
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80.  Gmelin,  D.,  Flora  Badensis,  Alsatica,  et  Cia  et  Trans-Rhenana.  IVTomi,  cum 

siippl.  et  ind.     8vo.      Cnrlsruhe. 

81.  Collectio  plantarura  officiiialium,  cum  Icon,  color.  Fasc.  I. — XV.  fol.  D'uiseldorf, 
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8  Kupf.     D'tlsseldorf . 
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103. dasselb  tilr  1827.  Ilr  Bd.  Ir  Stuck.     5s. 

104.  Treviranus,  Tiedcmann,  &.c.   Zeitscbiifl  fiir  Physiologic.     2r  Bd.  in  4  no.     4to. 

Darmstadt,      ll.  lis.  6d. 

105.  Berzelius,  J.,  Sechster  Jahresberichl  iiber  die  fortschrille  der  physischen  Wissen- 

schaften.    8vo.     Tubingen.     7s.  6d. 

106.  Von  den  Damcn  an  die  Uamcn.     Rosenepistll.     8vo.     Hamburg.     2s. 
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108.  Brandes,  U.  R.,  Monographic  des  Ammoniaks,  rait  2  Kupf.   4to.    Hannover.    53. 

109.  Funk,  D.,  de  Salamandras  Terrestris  vita,  evolutione,  forniatione  Tractatus,  cum 

tab.  fol.     Btrol.     ll.  Is. 

110.  Bryologia  Germanica  a  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 
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112.  Schinz,  Naturgeschichte  und  Abbildungen  der  Saugethicre.     21  Hefte,  each  with 

7  plates,     fol.     10s. 

113.  Schsp.rer,  Lichenes  Helvetici  exsiccati,  fasc.  1 — 6tus.     4to.     Berna;. 

114.  Visiani,  Stirpium  Dalmaticarum  Specimen,  c.  8.  tab.     4to.      Patavii. 

115.  Brown,  R.,  Prodromus  Florae  Novae  Hollandiaj  el  Insular  Van-Dieraeii,  exhibens 
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characteres  plantarum.     Edit.  Stia  ab  ipso  auctore  emendata.  cur.  D.  Nees  van 
Esenbeck.     Vol.1.     8vo.     12s. 

116.  lleichenbach,  D.,  Iconograpbia  bolanica  exotica,  sive  hortus  botanicus,  imagines 

plantar,  extra  Europara  invent,  coll.  cum  comraentario  succincto  ed.  Ima  Centu- 
ria  tab.    4to.    Lips,    cum  tab.  sen.  nigr.  ll.  lis.  6d.    cum  tab.  ajn.  pict.  31.  3s. 

117.  Bergen,  Heinr.  von,  Versuch  einer  Monographic  der  China,  mit  8  Kupfertafeln 

in  folio  und  10  Tabellen.     Hamburg.     1826.     51. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &c. 

118.  Rostan,  Traite  Elementaire  de  Diagnostic,  de  Pronostic,  d'indications  therapeu- 

tiques,  ou  Cours  de  Medecine  Clinique.     Tom.  II.  et  III.  8vo.     Paris.  11.  Is. 

119.  Maygrier,  Nouvelles  Demonstrations  d'Accoucheraens.     Livraison  XVIII.     fol. 
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120.  Ma^'or,  Memoire  sur  rHjponarthecIc,  ou  sur  le  Traiteraent  des  Fractures,  par  la 
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121.  Gendrin,  Histoire  Anatomique  des  Inflammations,     Tom.  II.  (el  dernier.)     8vo. 

Paris.     10s.  6d. 

122.  B6clard,  Eleraens    d'Anatoraie  G^n6rale.      Seconde   edition,   augment^e   d'une 
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123.  Sablairoles,  Recherches,  &c.   relatives  a  la   predominance  et  a  I'influence  des 
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124.  Cloquet,  Jules,  Anatomie  de  I'Homme,  ou  Description  et  Figures  Lithographiees 
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125. Manuel  d' Anatomie  descriptive  du  Corps  Humain,  en  Planches  lithog. 
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126. .     Fig.  color,   each  lOs.  6d. 

3  27.  Cloquet,  Hippolyte,  Trait6  complet  de  1' Anatomie  de  I'Homme  comparee  a  celle 
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128.  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  par  MM.  Adelon,  Andral,  &c.  &c.     Tom.  XVII.  et 
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129.  Bajle  et  Hollard,  Manuel  d'Anatomie  Generale.     18vo,     Paris.     8s. 

130.  Devergie,  Clinique  de  la  Maladie  Syphilitique.    Livraison  VI.  et  VII.    4to.    Fig. 

color.     Paris,    each  12s. 

131.  Lachaise,  Precis  Physiologique  sur  les  courbures  de  Ja  colonne  vert^brale.     8vo. 

Paris.     7s. 

132.  Belmas,  Traite  de  la  Cystotomie  Suspubienne.     8vo.     Paris.     7s.  6d. 

133.  Barras,  Traite  sur  les  Gastralgies  et  les  Enteralgies,  ou  Maladies  Nerveuses  de 

PEsiomac  et  des  Intestins.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

134.  Ra3-er,  Traite  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau.     Tom.  II.     Part  I.  8vo.     Paris.  6s. 

135.  Tiedemann  et  Gmelin,  Recherches  Experimentales,  &c.  sur  la  Digestion,  consi- 

dere  dans   les   quatre   classes   d'Animaux  vertebres.     Seconde    Partie.      8vo. 
Paris.     10s.  6d. 

136.  Chevallier  et  Richard,  Dictionnaire  des  Drogues  Simples  et  Composees.     Tom, 

Let  11.     8vo.     Paris.     11.  4s. 

137.  Roche  et  Sanson,  Nouveaux  Elemens  de  Pathologic  Medico-chirurgicaie.     Tom. 

in.     Premiere  Partie.     8vo.     Paris.     12s. 

138.  Hildenhrand,  D.,  Aunales  Schoku  Clinics  Medicae  Ticinensis.      Pars  I.     8vo. 

Pavit.     15s. 

139.  Kiihn,  D.,    Opuscula   Academica,   Medica   et   Philologicaj    collecta,   aucla,   ct 

emendata.     Vol.  I.     8vo.     Lips.     12s. 

140.  Oesterreicher,  Tabulae  Anatomicag.     Sect.  1.  Miologia  Tab.  XXIII.  explic.  fol. 

Eichstadt.     21. 

141.  Langenbeck,  O.,  Icones  Anatomicae  Neurologiae.    Fasc.  Imus  et  2dus.     fol.  atl. 

cum  43  tab.  aen.     Goltingcz. 

142.  Kilian,  D.,  Uber  den  Kreisiauf  des  Blutes  ira  Kinde,  welches  noch  nicht  geath- 

raet  hat.     4to.  mit  11  Kupf.     Karlsruhe. 

143.  Bleuland,  J.,  Icones  Anatoniico-pathologicae  partium  Corporis  Huraani  quae  in 

dcscriptione  Musei   Acad.  Rheno-Traject.  inv.     Fasc.  lus.     4to,     Trajccti  ad 
Rhen.     15s. 
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144.  Bleuland,  J.  Icones  Anatomico-physiologicae,  &c.     Fasc.  lus.   4io.     Ibid.     15s. 

145.  Brera,    Prospetto   de   Risultaraenti  otteuuti  nello  Clinica  Medicu  di  Padova.  . 

8vo.     Padova. 

146.  Meckel,  D.,  Tabula?  Anatoniico-palhologicae.     Fasc.  4tus.     Intussusceptiones  et 

Hernias,  fol.  niaj.     Lips.     2i.  5s. 

147.  Schoenberg,  Memorie  sul   Ristabilimento  della  Circolazione  nella  legatura  anclie 

retisione  del  Ironchi  dclie  Ai'tcrie  con  le  conchiusioni  immediate,  con  6  tav. 
4to.     Napoli. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

148.  Gerstner,  M6moire  sur  les  Grandes  Routes,  les  Cherains  de  Fer,  et  les  Canaux  de 

Navigation ;  trad,  de  I'Allemand,  et  precede  d'une  Introduction  par  Girard. 
8vo.     Paris.     10s. 

149.  Archives  des  Decouvertes  et  des  Inventions  Nouvelles  Faites  dans  les  Sciences, 

les  Arts,  et  les  Manufactures  pendant  I'annee  1826.     8vo.     Paris.     lOs.  6d. 

150.  Christian,  Description  des  Machines  et  precedes  specifies  dans  les  brevets  d'ln- 

vention,  de  Perfectionment,  et  d'Importatiori  dont  la  duree  est  expiree.     Tom. 
XII.     Fig.     4to.     Paris,     ll.  16s. 

151.  Dictionnaire  Tcchnologique,  ou  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Universe]  des  Arts  et  Me- 

tiers.    Tom.  XL    8vo.     Planches  cah.  17  et  18.  4to.     18s. 

152.  Abhandlungen  der  Kon.  Technischen  Deputation  fiir  Gcwerbe.     Ir  Thl.   fol. 

njit  42  Kupferp.     Berlin.     71.  7s. 

MILITARY  SCIENCES  AND  HISTORY. 

153.  AHix,  Systeme  d'Artillerie  de  Campagne  de  Lieutcnant-General  Allix,  compare 

avec  les  Systemes  du  Comite  d'Artillerie  de  France,  de  Gribeauval,  &c.     8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

154.  General  Foy,  Ilistoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Peninsule,  sous  Napoleon.    Tom.  I.  II. 

III.  IV.     8vo.   cl  Atlas.     Paris.     21. 10s. 

155.  Marquis  de  Chambray,  Philosophie  de  la  Guerre.     8vo.     Paris.     7s.  6d. 

156.  Lamy,   Traite  Theorique  et  Pratique  des  Batteries.     8vo.     Fig.     Paris.     8s. 
1.57.  Labaume,  IManuel  de  I'Officier  d'Etat  Major.     8vo.     Paris.     7s.  6d. 

158.  Lailaille,  M6n»oires  sur  la  Campagne  du  Corps  d'Armec  des  Pyrenees  Orientales, 

commandee  par  le  General  Duhesme  en  1808,  &c.  &c.     8vo.     Paris.    10s.  6d. 

159.  Decker,  Die  Artillerie  fur  alle  Waifen,  in  3  Thielen,  2te  sehr  vermehrte  Auflage. 

IrThcil.  8vo.     Berlin,  1826.     12s. 

160.  Tables  des  principales  dimensions  et  poids  des  bouches-a-fcu  de  campagne  et  de 

Siege,  des  artilleries  principales  de  I'Europe.     fol.     Leipzig.     12s. 

161.  Vacaui,  Storia  dclle  Campagne  e  dcgli  assedi  degl'  Italian!  in  Ispagna.  3  vol.  4to. 

conAtl.     121.125. 

FINE  ARTS. 

162.  HitorfF  et  Zanth,  Architecture  Moderne  de  la  Sicile.    Livraisons  I.  a  VIII.    fol. 

Paris,  each  7s.  6d. 
163. Architecture  Antique  de  la  Sicile.  Livraison  I.  fol.  Paris.  15s. 

164.  Comtede  Clarac,  Musee  de  Sculpture  Antique  et  Moderne.    Livraisons  I.  et  II. 

4to.  (Texte  in  8vo.)     Paris,    each  ll.  10s.  (To  be  coinpkted  in  10  livraisons.) 

165.  Galerie  des  Contemporains,  ou  Collection  des  Portraits  des  Femmes  qui  se  sont 

rendues  celebres  depuis  la  fin  du  18^  Siecle.     Livraisons  V.  VI.     fol.     Paris. 
each  15s. 

166.  Galerie  des  Peintres,  ou  Collection  de  Portraits  des  Peintres  les  plus  celebres  de 

toutes  les  Ecoles.     Livraisons  XVII.  XVIII.    fol.     Paris,    each  ll.  Is. 

167.  Iconographie  des  Contemporains  depuis   1789  jusqu'a  18-20.     Livraison  XXIII. 

fol.      Paris.     1 5s. 

168.  Contemporains  Etrangers,  ou  Recueil  Iconographique  des  Etrangers  les  plus  cele- 

bres.    Livraison  IV.   fol.     Paris.     I5s. 

169.  Isographic  des  Hommes  Celebres,  ou  Collection  de  Fac-Similcs  de  Lettres,  Auto- 

graphes,  et  de  Signatures.     Livraisons  I.  et  II.     4to.     Paris,    each  7s.  6d. 
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170.  Les  Tournois  du  Roi  Ren6,  d'apres  le  Manuscrit  eties  Dessins  de  la  Bibliotlieque 

Royale,  par  MM.  Champollion,  Figeac,  Dubois,  et  Motte.  Grand  fol.  avec 
PJanclies  color.     Paris.     51.  5s. 

171.  Clioix  d'Editices  Publics  construits  ou  projetes  en  France,  par  MM.  Gourlier,  Biet, 

Grillon,  etTaidieii.     Livraisons  3.  fol.     Paris,    each  7s.  6d. 

172.  Galerie  Litiiographiee  des  Tableaux  de  S.  A.  R.  Mgnr.  le  Due  d'Orleans.  Livrai- 

sons XXVI.  XXVII.  XXVIII.  XXIX.  XXX.  foi'.     Paris,   each  ll.  Is. 

173.  Bouvier,  Manuel  des  Jeunes  Artistes  en  Peinture.     8vo.     Fig.     Paris.     l5s. 

174.  Napoleon  et  ses  Conteraporauis,  Suite  de  Gravures,  representant  des  traits  d'hero- 

isnie,  de  cleraence,  de  generosite,  &c.  Livraisons  X.  XI.  XII.  4to.  Paris. 
each  IJ.  4s. 

175.  Description  de  I'Egypte.     Seconde  edition.     Livraisons  CCVII.  a  CCXI.  (et 

dernier.)  fol.    each  12s.  6d. 

176.  Thomas,  Un  An  a  Rome  et  dans  ses  Environs,  Recueil  de  Dessins  Lithographies. 

Livraisons  X.  XI.  XII.  fol.     Paris,    each  18s. 

177.  Musee  Royal  de  France,  ou  Collection  Gravee  des  Chefs  d'CEuvre  de  Peinture  et  de 

Sculpture  dont  il  s'est  enriche  depuis  la  Restauration.  Publiee  par  Mad. 
Filhol.  Livraisons  I.  a  V.  Grand  8vo.  each  15s. ;  papier  velin,  each  ll.  Is. ; 
4to.  papier  velin,  ll.  16s. ;  epreuves  sur  papier  de  la  Chine,  2l.  2s. 

178.  Thenot,  Essai  de  Perspective  Pratique  pour  rectifier  les  Compositions  et  dessiner 

d'apres  Nature.     6  livraisons,  8vo.     Paris,     ll.  10s. 

179.  Thibaiilt,  Application  de  la  Perspective  Lineaire  aux  Arts  du  Dessin.     4to.     Fig. 

Paris.     31.  15s. 

180.  Letarouilly,  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne.  Livraisons  X.  XL  fol.  Paris,  each  9s. 

181.  Melling,  Voyage  Pittoresque  dans  les  Pyrenees  Fran^aises  et  les  departemens  ad- 

jacens.     Livraison  V.    fol.  oblong.     Paris.     2l.  2s. 

182.  Lusson,  Monumens  Antiques  et  Modernes  de  la  Sicile.  Livraison  I.  fol.  Paris.  9s. 

183.  Pacho,  Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyrenaique  et  les  Oasis 

d'Audjelah  et  de  Maradeh.  Texte.  Premiere  Livraison,  4to.  Atlas  des 
Planches.     Premiere  et  Seconde  Livraisons,  fol.     Paris,     each  15s. 

184.  Arnault,  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon.  Tom.  II.  17^  Livraison.    Avec 

4  Planches,  fol.     Paris.     18s. 

185.  Langlois,  Essai  Historique  et  Descriptif  sur  I'Abbaye  de  Fontenelle  de  Saint 

Wandrille.     Grand  8vo.     Fig.     Paris.     15s. 

186.  Antiquites  de  I'Alsace,  ou  Chateaux,  Eglises  etautres  Monumens  des  Departemens 

du  Haut  Rhin  et  de  Bas  Rhin,  avec  Texte  Historique  et  Descriptif.  Livraison 
VII.  fol.     Paris,  each  9s. 

187.  Lettere  di  Francesco  Milizia  al  Conte  Fr.  di  Sangiovanni,  ora  per  la  prima  volta 

publicate.     l2mo.     Parigi.     9s. 

188.  Mionnet,  De  la  rarete  et  du  prix  des  Medailles  Romaines.  Seconde  Edition,  aug- 

mentee.     2  vols.  8vo.     Paris.     21.  8s. 

189.  Callet  et  Lesueur,  Architecture  Italienne,  ou  Palais,  Maisons,  et  autres  edifices  de 

ITtalie  Moderne.     Livraison  I.  fol.     Paris.     9s. 

190.  Laborde,  Monumens  de  la  France.     Livraison  XXV.  fol.     Fig.     Paris,     ll.  7s. 

191.  Galerie  de  S.   A.  Royale,  Madame   la   Duchesse  de  Berri.     Livraisons  XXV. 

XXVL  XXVII.  fol.     Paris,    each  ll.  7s. 

192.  Koiiigl.  Preussische  Gemalde  Gallerie  in  Steindruck.     1^  Leif.    1^  und  2^  Abth. 

Gr.  fol.     Berlin,    each  ll.  5s. 

193.  Leoni,  Principali  Monument!  innalzati  dal  1814  a  tutto  il  1823,  da  S.  M.  Maria 

Luigia,  Duchessadi  Parma.     Fasc.  1  und  2.  c.  15.  tav.    fol.     Parma. 

194.  Stackelberg,  Baron  von,  Der  Apollotempel  zu  Bassai  in  Arkadien  und   die   da- 

selbst  ausgegrabenen  Bildwerke,  mit  32  Kupf.  roy.  fol.     Pom.     12l.  12s. 

195.  Panorama  du  Rhin  avec  un  Guide  pour  le  Voyage  du  Rhin,  &c.     Mayence, 

Cologne.     4to.     Fig.     15s. 

196.  Ramberg,  55  Outlines  to  the  History  of  Tyll  Eulenspiegel.     4to.     ll.  7s. 

197.  Ramberg,  30  Blatter  zu  Reineke  Fuchs.    '4to.     ll.  10s. 

198.  Bottiger,  Ideen  sur  Kunzt-My  thologie,  !•■  Cursus,  Stamnibaum  der  Religionen  des 

Alterthuras  zur  Vor-homerischen  Mythologie  der  Griechen  8vo.  mit  Kupf. 
Dresden.     l5s. 

199.  Goethe,  von,  Uber  Kunst  und  Alterthum.     5'  Bd.  3«  Heft.  8vo.     Stuttgart. 
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200.  Peignot,  Documens  Authentiques  et  Details  Curieux  sur  les  depenses  de  Louis 

XIV.  en  Batimeiis  et  Chateaux  Royaux,  &c.     8vo.     Faris.     7s.  6(i. 

201.  Frevcinet,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  execute  sur  les  Corvettes  deS.  M.  L'Uranie 

ef  la  Physicienne,  pendant   les  annees  1817,  1818,  1819,  IMO ;  Partie  Histo- 
rique.     Livraisons  IV.  V.     4to.     Paris,  each  18s. 

202.  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  depuis  I'annee  1770,  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  (3^  partie  de 

I'ouvrage.)     Torn.  VI.  l^'^  Partie.    8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

203.  Marquis  de  Bouille,  Commentaires  Politiques  et  Historiques  sur  leTraite  du  Prince 

de  Machiavel,  et  sur  I'Anti-Machiavel  de  Frederic  II.     8vo.     Paris.     8s. 

204.  Aubernon,  Considerations  Historiques  et  Politiques  sur  la  Russie,  I'Autriche,  et 

la  Prusse.     8vo.     Paris.     5s. 

205.  Coxe,  L'Espagne  sous  les  Rois  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon  ;  trad,  de  I'Anglais,  avec 

des  Notes  et  Additions,  par  Don  Andres  Muriel.     Tom.  I.  et  IT.    8vo.     Paris. 
11.  Is. 

206.  De  Pradt,  Concordat  de  i'Araerique  avec  Rome.     8vo.     Paris.     8s. 

207.  Montgaiilard,  Ilistoire  de  France,  depuis  la  fin  du  Regne  de  Louis  XVI.  jusqu'a 

I'annee  1825.     Tom.  I.  a  VIII.     8vo.     Paris.     41.  4s. 

208.  Villemain,  Nouveaux  Melanges  Historiques  et  Litteraires.     8vo.     Paris.     13s. 

209.  Thiebault,  Frederic  le  Grand,  sa  Famille,  sa  Cour,  son  Gouvernement,  &c.    Troi- 

sieme  edition.     5  vol.  8vo.     Paris,     ll.  16s. 

210.  Dumesnil,  Histoire  de  Don  Juan  d'Autriche.     Seconde  edition.   8vo.     Paris.   6s. 

211.  Salgues,  L'Autidote  de  Montrouge,  ou  Six  Questions,  &c.  sur  le  projet  de  retablir 

ou  de  tolerer  les  Jesuites.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

212.  De  Barante,  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  de  la  Maison  de  Valois,  1364 — 

1477.     Tom.  XI.  2"^^  partie,  XII.  et  XIII.  (et  dernier.)     3  vol.  Bvo.     Paris. 
11.  4s. 
213. Atlas.     8  livraisons,   8vo.     31. 

214.  Heeren,  Manuel  de  I'Histoire  Ancienne,  traduite  par  Thurot.     Seconde  Edition. 

Bvo.     Paris.     12s. 

215.  Cailliaud,  Voyage  a.  Meroe,  au  Fleuve  Blanc,  au  dela  de  Fazoql,  dans  le  Midi  du 

Royaume  de  Sennar,  &c.     Tom.  III.     8vo.     Paris.     13s. 

216.  Mass'elin,  Dictionnaire  Univcrsel  des  Geographies  Physique,  Historique,  et  Poli- 

tique, du  Monde  Ancien,  du  Moyen  Age,  et  des  Terns  Modernes.     8vo.  Paris. 

II.  lis.  6i\. 

217.  Ribotteau.  L'Anti-Montlosier,  ou  les  Jesuites  defendus,  justifies,  et  venges  des 
1    attaques  de  leurs  Enncmis.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

218.  Dictionnaire  Geographique  Universel,  &c.,  par  une  Societe  de  Geographes.   Tom. 

III.  Secoiide  Partie.     8vo.      Paris.     12s. 

219.  Repertoire  Universel,   Historique,  Biographique,  des  Femmes  celebres,  raortes  ou 

vivanles.     4  vol.  8vo.     Paris.     'Jl.  8s. 

220.  Collection  de  Memoires  relatifs  a  I'Histoire  de  France,  jusqu'au  Xllle  Siecle,  par 

Guizot.     Tom.  XXVIIL     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 
221. jusqu'au  commencement  du 

XVIIe  Siecle,  par  Petitot.     Tom.  LII.     Seconde  partie  (et  derniere.)     8vo. 

Paris.     9s. 
222. jusqu'a  la  Paix  de  Paris  en 

1763,  par  Petitot  et  Moumerqu6.     Tom.  LV.  et  LVI.    2  vol.  Bvo.  Paris.  18s. 

223.  Guizot,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  Angleterre.  Tom.  IT.  Bvo.    Paris.  10s.  6d. 

224.  Michaud,  Histoire  des  Croisades.     Tom.  IV.  4enie  edition.    Bvo.     Paris.     12s. 

225.  Saint  Hippolyte,  Essai    Historique  sur  la    Republique   de   San   Marino.     Bvo. 

Paris.     7s. 

226.  Memoires  de  G.  J.  Ouvrard,  sur  sa  vie  et  ses  diverses  operations  financieres. 

Tom.  III.     Bvo.     9s. 

227.  Vico,  Principes  de  la  Philosophie  de  I'Histoire,  traduits  de  la  Scienza  Nuova,  par 

Michelet.     Bvo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

228.  Timkovski,  Voyage  a  Peking,  a  travers  la  Mongolie,  en  1820  et  1821,  trad,  du 

Russe ;  publil  avec  des  Corrections  et  des  Notes   par   Klaproth.     2  vol.  8vo. 
avec  Atlas  in  4(o.     Paris.     11.  I6s. 
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229.  M^lte  Brim,  Dictionnaire  Geographique  portatif.     2  vol.  l6mo.     Paris.     13s. 

230.  Desmichels,  Histoire  Generale  du  Moyen  Age.     Tom.  I.    8vo.     Paris.    10s.  6ci. 

231.  Thiers,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franpaise.     Tom.  VII.  et  VIII.     8vo,    Paris. 

11.  Is. 

232.  Le  Comte  de  Saint  Aulaire,  Histoire  de  la  Fronde.  3  vol.  8vo.  Paris.  11.  lis.  6d. 

233.  D'Asfeld,  Haslam-Gherai,  Sultan  de  Crimee,  ou  Voyages  et  Souvenirs  du  Due  de 

Riclielieu.     12mo.     Paris.     6s. 

234.  Cottu,  Considerations  sur  la  mise  en  accusation  des  Ministres.  Bvo.  Paris.  3s.  6d. 
^35.  Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages,  ou  Nouvelle  Collection  des  Relations  de  Voyages 

par  Mer  et  par  Terre.     Tom.  VTI.  VIII.  IX.     8vo.     Paris,  each  10s.  6d. 

236.  De  la  Sicile  et  de  ses  rapports  avec  i'Angleterre  a  I'epoque  de  la  Constitution  de 

1812.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

237.  Dulaure,  Histoire  physique,  civile,  et  morale  des  Environs  de  Paris.     Tom.  VI. 

lere  partie.     8vo.     Paris,     10s.  6d. 

238.  Ancelot,  Six  Mois  en  Russie,  Lettres  ecrites  en  1826,  a  I'epoque  du  Couronnement 

de  I'Empereur  Nicolas.     8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

239.  Thibaudeau,  Histoire  Generale  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Tom.  I.  et  Tom.  IV. 

2  vol.     8vo.     Paris.     Is.  Is. 

240.  Collection  des  Chroniques  Nationales  Franfaises.     Par  Buchon.    XVIIIe  livrai- 

son.     Monstrelet.     Tom.  IX.  et  XV.     2  vol.     8vo.     Paris.   18s. 

241.  Les  Etats  de  Blois,  Scenes  Historiques,  Decembre,  1588.     8vo.    Paris.    10s.  6d. 

242.  Baron  Fain,  Manuscrit  de   1812,  contenant  le  precis  des  evene.Tiens  de  cette 

annee,  2  vol.  8vo.     Paris.     11.  Is. 

243.  Biographic  Universelle,   Ancienne  et  Moderne.      Tom.  XLA^II.  et  XLVIII.. 

2  vol.     8vo.     11. 4s. 

244.  Collection  de  Meilleures  Dissertations,  Notices  et  Traites  particuliers  relatifs  a 

I'Histoire  de  France.     Livraison  IV.     2  vol.     8vo.     Paris.     18s. 

245.  Biographic  Universelle  et  Portative  des  contemporains.  Livraisons  XV. — XXIII. 

8vo.     Paris,     each,  3s.  6d. 

246.  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  Situation  Progressive  des  forces  productives  de  la  France 

depuis  1814.     8vo.     Paris.     3s. 

247.  Pouqueville,  Voyage  de  la  Grece.     2de  edition.     6  vol.     8vo.     Paris.    31.  12s. 

248.  Memoires  Autographes  de  M.  le  Prince  de  Montbarey.      Tom.  III.  (et  dernier.) 

8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

249.  Foy,  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Peninsule  sous  Napoleon.     4  vol.     8vo.     Et 

atlas.     Paris.     2l.  10s. 

250.  Rengger  et  Longchamp,  Essai  Historique  sur  la  Revolution  du  Paraguay,  et  le 

Gouvernement  Dictatorial  de  Docteur  Francia.     8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

251.  Histoire  de  Hainaut,  par  Jacques  de  Guyse.  Trad,  en  Franfais  avec  le  texte  Latin. 

Tom.  III.     8vo.     Paris.     13s.  6d. 

252.  Guerres  des  Vendeens  et  des  Chouans  contre  la  Republique  Franpaise.     Tom.  V. 

etVI.     2  vol.     8vo.     Paris.     18s. 

253.  Memoires  du  Venitien,  J.  Casanova  de  Seingalt,  extraits  de  ses  Manuscrits  ori- 

ginaux  publiees  en  Alleraagne.     Tom.  VII.     12mo.     Paris.    5s. 

254.  Pecchio,  Lettres  Historiques  et  Politiques  sur  le  Portugal,  &c.     8vo.     Paris.    9s. 

255.  Chabot,  Encyclopedie   Monastique,  ou  Histoire  des  Monasteres,  Congregations 

Religieuses,  et  Couvens,  qui  ont  existe  en  France.     8vo.     Paris.     12s. 

256.  Beauvais,  Dictionnaire  Historique,  ou  Biographie  Universelle  Classique.  Livraison 

VI.     8vo.     Paris.     8s, 

257.  Beausset,  Memoires  Anecdotiques  sur  I'Interieur  du  Palais,  et  sur  quelques  eve- 

nemens  de   I'Empire,  depuis  1805  jusqu'  au   Ir  Mai,  1814,  pour  servir  a 
I'Histoire  de  Napoleon.     2  vol.     8vo.     Paris,     ll.  Is. 

258.  Erinnernngen  eines  Legionars,  oder  Nachrichten  von  den  Ziigen  der  Deutschen 

Legion  des  Kbnigs  von  England.    8vo.     Hanover.     1826. 

259.  Atti  e  Dissertazioni  dell'  Accademia  Romana  d'  Archeologia.  (Vol.  III.)  4to. 

Roma,   con  12.  tav. 

260.  Tagebuch  einer  Reise  durch  Griechenland  und  Albanian  von  eineni  Deutschen  in 

Englischen  Diensten.     8vo.     Berlin.     9s. 

261.  Olusse,  Abb.  Corso  storico  dell'  aiitica  Grecia.     18mo.    Milano.     2  vol.     4s. 

262.  Maximilien,  Printz,  de  VVied,  Recueil  de  planches  coloriees  d'Animaux  du  Bresil 

lOe  liv.  fol.     Weima^.     15s. 
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263.  Wien  -me  es  ist  fortsetzung  der  Sitten  ;  und  Charaktergemalde  von  London  und 

Madrid.     8vo.     Leipsig.     5s. 

264.  Niebuhr,  Prof.  Romische  Geschicbte.     ^te  Ausg.     1  Tbiel.     8vo.    Berlin.    16s. 

265.  Langner,  D.  Charakterzuge  und  Mannigfaltigkieter.  8vo.  Magdeh.  1826.  4s.  6d. 

266.  Hornung,  Dr.  Handbucb  zur  Erlauterung  der  bibliscben  Geschicbte  und  Geo- 

grapbie.     12mo.     Leipz.     1827.     3s. 

267.  Monumenta  GermanicE  Historica,  inde  ab  anno  Cbristi  500,  usque  ad  annum  1500, 

auspiciis  societatis  aperiendis  fontibus  Rerum  Germanicarum  medii  aevi.    Edid. 
G.  H.  Dertz.     Tom.  I.    fol.     Hanover.     1826.     31.  63.     Fine  paper,  51. 

268.  Von  Hammer,  Geschicbte   des  Osraanischen   Reiches,   aus   Handscbriften  und 

Arcbiven.     ler  Bd.  von  1300 — 1453,  rait  Karte.     8vo.     Pest. 

269.  Schreiber,  Traditions populaires  du  Rhin,  de  la  Foret  Noire,  de  la  Vallee  du  Necker, 
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Art.  I. — Histoire  de  Bretagne.     Par  M.  Daru,  de  TAcademie 
Fran^aise,  6  torn.  8vo.    Paris.    1826. 

The  singular  connexion  which  exists  between  the  inhabitants, 
manners,  and  language  of  the  Breton  peninsula,  and  those  of  the 
western  and  southern  shores  of  our  own  island,  gives  to  its  obscure 
and  gloomy  history  a  degree  of  interest  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  very  far  from  possessing.     The  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  and  the 
Breton  tribes,  constituted  almost  the  last  relics  of  that  primieval 
nation,  the  antiquity  of  which  may  be  traced  far  beyond  the  ear- 
liest records  of  profane  history,  and  whose  hundred  republics  ex- 
tended from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  gradual  downfal  of  this  great  European  family  was  effected 
by  the  constant  progression  of  the  eastern  nations  of  Europe 
towards  the  west,  the  earliest  notices  of  which  are  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.     At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  the  prevalent 
belief  was,  that  the  Celts  had  once  acquired  such  a  preponderance 
over  the  Teutonic  race,  that  their  colonies  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Germany ;  but  that  their  early  superiority  had  been  lost, 
when  their  martial  character  decayed  from  the  contagious  proximity 
of  civilized  life.    As  the  Germans  passed  their  natural  barrier,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the   Rhine,  the  more 
warlike  Gaulish  nations,  which  occupied  their  frontier,  gradually 
adopted  their  manners  and  character  :  and  the  Belgae  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  South  Britain,  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to 
their  German  neighbours  than  to  their  Celtic  kindred.   The  earlier 
races  of  Celts  were  forced  to  retire  westward,  and  established 
their  chain  of  maritime  republics  on   the  shores  of  the   ocean. 
And  at  a  later  period  the  more  powerful  Cymri,or  Belgae  of  Bri- 
tain, driven  in  their  turn  from  the  conquests  of  their  ancestors, 
amalgamated  in  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  and  in   Britanny,  with  the 
descendants  of  those  whom  their  fathers  had  subdued. 

Even  in  the  physical  character  of  the  western  extremities  of 
England  and  France,  there  is  a   remarkable  similitude.      The 
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moors  of  Cornwall  re-appear  on  a  more  extended  scale  in  the  wide 
heathy  plains  of  central  Britanny ;  they  are  skirted  in  the  same 
manner  by  an  indented  coast,  furrowed  with  deep  and  narrow 
estuaries,  around  whose  mouths  the  rocks  of  slate  and  granite 
have  assumed  the  most  fantastic  forms  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  waves.  The  climate  of  both  is  moist,  mild,  and  variable,  sub- 
ject to  the  constant  alternation  of  mist  and  sunshine,  which  pre- 
vails along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  This  species  of  atmosphere 
has  been  somewhat  fancifully  believed  to  be  congenial  with  that 
imaginative  and  gloomy  superstition  w^hich  has  produced  the 
greater  part  of  our  northern  mythology,  however  it  may  have  been 
adulterated  by  importations  from  the  legends  of  the  East.  The 
fairies  of  popular  belief,  whose  appearance  has  been  traced  in 
many  countries  to  some  foreign  origin,  were  the  indigenous  inha- 
bitants of  Britanny ;  as  they  still  continue,  under  the  name  of 
Pixies,  to  tenant  the  caverns  and  desolate  buildings  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  names  of  Hoel  and  Uther,  the  thousand  adven- 
tures of  the  fabulous  Arthur  and  his  chivalry,  form  part  of  the 
popular  story  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  His  brilliant  exploits 
in  Logris,  in  France,  and  in  Norway,  were  related  alike  in  both 
countiies,  although  his  warriors  were  Cambrian  or  Armorican, 
according  to  the  nation  to  which  his  historian  belonged. 

"  Both  nations  waited  with  equal  confidence  for  the  re-appearance  of 
Arthur  j  for  this  sovereign  was  not  dead  5  he  was  slumbering  at  the  foot 
of  Etna,  he  had  been  seen  in  Palestine,  he  was  wandering  in  the  forests 
of  Britanny  :  and  all  these  adventures  were  so  widely  spread,  that  during 
many  ages  they  formed  the  subject  of  romances  written  in  the  modern 
languages,  by  Trouveurs  and  Troubadours." — vol.  i.  p.  22. 

Not  only  Amadis  of  Gaul,  but  Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  even  the 
celebrated  Merlin,  or  Myrddhin,  are  citizens  of  Armorica  in  the 
Breton  romances.  The  last  of  these  personages  is  also  claimed 
by  Scotland  :  and  the  antiquaries  of  modern  times,  in  their  zeal  to 
account  for  the  conflicting  traditions  of  our  ancestors,  have  been 
constrained  to  multiply  the  enchanter  into  almost  as  many  distinct 
individuals  as  were  enumerated  by  the  mythologists  of  Greece 
under  the  name  of  the  Conqueror  Hercules.  The  same  tradi- 
tions, probably  founded  in  fact,  are  discovered  in  Britanny  and 
Cornwall,  respecting  the  remarkable  encroachments  of  the  sea  on 
their  coast :  accompanied  with  the  same  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
ancient  grandeur  and  importance  of  those  towns  and  territories 
whose  site  is  at  present  covered  by  the  sea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quimper,  the  noble  city  of  Ys,  the  elder  sister  of  Paris,  lies 
buried  in  the  waves  of  the  bay  of  Douarnenez  ;  its  walls,  with  their 
imperishable  cement,  are  still  discernible  under  the  calm  w  ater,  and 
the  narrow  passages  among  the  rocks  are  called  severally,  among 
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the  Breton  boatmen,  by  the  names  of  the  streets  of  the  submarine 
metropolis.  This  catastrophe  is  gravely  placed  by  historians 
under  the  reign  of  King  Grallo,  who  was  saved  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  befel  his  subjects  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Guinalet.  In 
our  own  country,  the  fabulous  submersion  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Lyonesse,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Cornwall,  forms  the 
subject  of  many  equally  strange  traditions. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  accurate  and  extensive 
information  on  the  history  of  this  nation,  this  work  of  M.  Daru 
will  be  found  an  important  addition  to  our  modern  historical 
library.  The  author  is  well  known  in  England  from  his  more 
important  labor."::  on  the  history  of  Venice :  and  the  volumes  at 
present  under  our  consideration  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
perseverance  and  patient  research  which  form  the  principal  value 
of  the  former  publication.  Yet  to  those  who  view  history  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  philosophical  and  comprehensive  picture  of  past 
times,  than  a  meagre  outline  of  facts  diligently  collected  and  dis- 
posed in  chronological  order,  we  fear  that  both  these  works  must 
have  occasioned  disappointment.  There  appears  to  have  arisen 
in  France,  of  late  years,  a  school  of  historians  who  apply  to  the 
delineation  of  events  a  principle  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  a 
certain  class  of  philosophers  among  ourselves  consider  as  abso- 
lutely fundamental  in  all  disquisitions  on  the  moral  and  political 
state  of  man.  They  hold,  not  only  that  we  are  bound  to  set  down 
nothing  as  fact  which  has  not  been  undeniably  proved  to  be  so, 
but  that  facts,  and  facts  alone,  are  worthy  of  being  admitted  into 
the  pages  of  history.  They  seem  to  assume,  that  as  the  historian 
received  these  facts,  without  note  or  comment,  from  contemporary 
chronicles,  so  it  is  his  sole  duty  to  collect  and  arrange  them ;  and 
that  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  use  them  as  a  foundation  for 
theory,  for  observations  on  the  character  of  the  times  to  which 
they  belong,  for  deduction  or  for  comparison,  is  not  only  idle,  but 
absolutely  pernicious  :  inasmuch  as  it  may  tend  to  divert  the  mind 
of  the  inquirer  from  those  truths  which  ought  to  be  his  only  con- 
cern, and  fix  it  on  empty  speculations,  which  may  possibly 
acquire  such  a  hold  on  his  imagination,  as  finally  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  truth  itself  in  his  brain.  They  believe,  in  short,  that 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  annals  can  no  more  suit  with  the  philo- 
sophical colouring  of  the  nineteenth  century,  than  the  old  family 
pictures  belonging  to  that  squire  whose  taste  is  recorded  in  one 
of  Smollett's  romances,  did  with  the  periwigs  and  jack-boots  in 
which  it  was  their  owner's  pleasure  to  disguise  them.  Hence 
arises  the  meagre  brevity  of  style  adopted  by  M.  Daru  in  both 
his  great  works  :  which  disfigures  also  the  History  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,  by  M.  de  Barante,  an  author  who,  in  vigour  of  in- 
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tellect,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  period  which  he  deli- 
neates, has  hardly  been  surpassed  by  any  modern  historian.  And 
it  is  amusing  to  witness  the  violent  self-denial,  by  which  both 
writers,  when  touching  on  the  most  interesting  topics,  recal  their 
excursive  spirit  within  the  narrow  boundaries  which  they  consider 
as  marked  out  by  the  unimaginative  genius  of  history. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  strong  contrast  which  exists  in  this 
respect  between  these  writers  and  their  brethren  of  half  a  century 
ago ;  particularly  the  eminent  historians  who  raised  the  fame  of 
British  literature  so  high  in  this  branch  of  composition.  The  latter 
appear  to  have  regarded  the  facts  amassed  by  their  predecessors  as 
the  raw  material,  out  of  which  their  skill  and  ingenuity  were  to 
construct  a  fabric,  suited  to  the  enlightened  taste  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  their  day.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  gradually 
became  so  enamoured  of  their  own  workmanship  as  to  imagine, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  unadulterated  state  of  the 
commodity  was  of  little  importance,  provided  it  could  be  made  to 
assume  the  gloss  and  elegance,  which  were  the  only  objects  of 
their  exertions.  Certain  it  is  that  the  works  of  these  authors, 
which  formed  in  their  day  the  historical  creed  of  their  readers, 
have  long  lost  all  value  except  that  of  literary  excellence.  Per- 
haps it  is  vain  to  expect  that  an  unwearied  ardour  for  investiga- 
tion, a  pure  zeal  for  truth,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  value  of 
evidence,  may  be  found  united  in  the  same  mind  with  a  powerful 
imagination,  and  unerring  taste  in  composition.  One  man  only, 
in  modern  times,  has  approached  to  this  ideal  of  a  true  historian. 
Had  not  his  reason  been  too  often  distorted  by  lamentable  pre- 
judice, and  his  genius  seduced  into  a  false  and  inflated  mode  of 
expression,  we  might  have  recognized  in  this  fancied  character  the 
portrait  of  Gibbon. 

In  the  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  M.  Daru  which  we  are 
able  to  present  to  our  readers,  we  shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves 
to  noticing  those  points  which  are  most  remarkable  from  their 
connexion  with  British  story.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
referring  them  to  that  which  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  work,  although  too  detailed  for  our  pages,  the  Dis- 
quisitions on  the  Public  Right  of  Bretagne,  in  its  feudal  connexion 
with  France,  and  in  the  composition  of  its  States-General. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Britanny  are  known  only  from  the 
brief  and  picturesque  account  of  them  in  the  third  book  of 
Caisar's  Commentaries.  The  country  was  then  possessed  by  five 
tribes,  whose  boundaries  nearly  corresponded,  according  to  the 
maps  published  by  French  geographers,  with  those  of  the  depart- 
ments into  which  the  province  is  now  divided.  Of  these  the 
Veneti,  who  inhabited  the  modern  district  of  Vannes,  were  the 
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most  warlike  and  powerful,  and  formed  the  head  of  a  species  of 
confederacy,  which  took  up  arms  against  Caesar  in  the  third  year 
of  his  operations  in  Gaul.  These  tribes  possessed  a  consider- 
able fleet,  in  some  respects  better  equipped  and  more  adapted  to 
encounter  the  tides  and  storms  of  the  ocean,  than  the  vessels 
fabricated  by  Roman  artizans.  Their  fortresses  were  erected  on 
promontories  and  at  the  heads  of  creeks,  where,  at  high  tides, 
they  were  completely  insulated  from  the  main  land.  But  the 
interior  was  probably  little  better  than  a  continued  forest  or 
uncultivated  heath.  Half-piratic  and  half-commercial,  these 
nations  maintained  a  considerable  intercourse  with  the  island  of 
Britain  and  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Gaul.  After  one  unsuc- 
cessful revolt  they  submitted  peaceably  to  the  Roman  arms,  and 
formed  afterwards  part  of  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia. 
But  the  peculiar  character  of  Roman  polity  appears  to  have 
j)enetrated  little  into  these  remote  regions.  From  the  numerous 
colonies  of  barbarians  which  were  established  in  the  peninsula, 
the  inhabitants  assumed  the  Celtic  title  of  Letti  or  Leudes, 
from  which  originated  the  name  of  Letania,  one  of  the  appella- 
tions by  which  this  country  was  designated  in  the  dark  ages. 
During  the  long  period  of  400  years,  we  have  no  records  which 
throw  any  light  on  the  history  of  this  distant  part  of  the  empire. 
It  is  probable  that  some  partial  emigrations  took  place  in  the 
interval  from  the  island  of  Britain  to  the  opposite  continent ;  but 
the  first  of  those  great  colonies,  which  gradually  gave  to  Armo- 
rica  the  name  of  Little  Britain,  arrived  A.D.  583. 

In  that  year  a  Roman  officer  named  Maximus,  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  taking  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  west, 
desolated  by  the  wars  of  Gratian,  Valentinian  and  Theodosius, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Britain,  and  crossed  the  sea  with 
two  legions  of  regular  troops  and  large  levies  of  islanders,  among 
whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Conan  Meriadec,  a  prince  of 
Albany,  a  name  at  that  time  generally  given  to  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee.  Between 
Rennes  and  the  Loire  the  army  of  Gratian  awaited  their  approach. 
The  invaders  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  scattered  rem- 
nant of  the  vanquished  collected  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  where 
a  second  battle  was  fought  with  the  same  result.  Conan,  who 
had  assisted  Maximus  in  these  victories,  was  rewarded  with  the 
government  of  Armorica.  Maximus  pursued  his  career  through 
Gaul,  seized  on  Gratian  in  Lyons,  and  put  him  to  death;  but 
was  finally  surprized  in  Aquileia  by  Theodosius,  and  suffered  the 
fate  which,  exactly  a  year  before,  he  had  inflicted  on  Gratian. 

His  companion,  the  earliest  of  Scotch  adventurers,  was  more 
successful.  He  easily  purchased  his  continuance  in  the  government 
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of  Armorica  from  the  weakness  or  policy  of  Theodosius.  His 
forces  were  recruited  by  the  return  of  the  defeated  bands  of 
Maximus.  His  dominion  extended  from  the  Mount  of  Jupiter 
(Mont  Saint  Michel)  to  Nantes  on  the  south,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  on  the  west.  He  soon  effected  the  establishment 
of  a  power  which  succeeding  emperors  in  vain  attempted  to  over- 
throw. He  received  fresh  colonies  from  the  island.  Among 
others,  he  was  reinforced  by  a  clan  of  his  own  countrymen,  headed 
by  one  Calpurnius,  from  which  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of 
Ireland,  descended.  Such  is  the  account  of  this  revolution, 
adopted  by  M.  Daru,  apparently  on  good  historical  grounds. 
Other  authorities,  however,  which  have  been  more  generally  fol- 
lowed, assign  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  as  the  place  of  the  disem- 
barkation of  Maximus  ;  and  the  whole  history  of  Conan,  which  is 
mixed  up  with  many  fabulous  and  monkish  legends,  has  been 
rejected  by  some  Breton  antiquaries,  who  ascribe  the  settlement 
of  the  British  on  the  opposite  continent  to  several  successive 
colonies. 

Within  a  few  vears  the  warriors  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
carried  desolation  into  the  heart  of  Gaul.    The  subjects  of  Conan 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  western  empire,  which  was  no 
longer  able  to  protect  them ;  and,  having  repulsed  the  invaders, 
established,  in  the  year  410,  the  independent  commonwealth  of 
Armorica.     From  an  expression  of  Count  Zosimus,  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  the   government    of  this   celebrated    country  was 
republican ;  but  the  memorials  which  remain  of  Conan  and  his 
descendants  show,  that  it  was  ruled  by  a  line  of  princes,  whose 
power  was  probably  limited  by  the  independent  character  of  the 
military  colonies  over  which  they  reigned.     The  name  of  Armo- 
rica, a  Celtic  term  signifying  the  sea  coast,  was  at  first  applied  to 
all  the  shores  of  Gaul,  from  the  Scheldt  to  the   Gironde.     But 
the  encroachment  of  Teutonic  tribes  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
the  spread  of  the  Roman  language  on  the  side  of  Aquitain,  (the 
Romana  Rustica,  the  parent  of  so  many  modern  languages,  but 
from  which  the  Langue  d'Oc  appears  to  trace  the  most  imme- 
diate descent,)  gradually  restricted  the  name   and  nation  of  the 
Celts   to  the  territory   between  the  Seine   and  Loire.     At  the 
period    of  which  we  write,  Armorica   comprised   Britanny   and 
western  Normandy,  perhaps  Anjou  and  Maine. 

In  the  dark  and  distracted  period  which  followed  the  downfal 
of  the  western  empire,  Armorica  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
power,  and  perhaps  of  civilization.  Removed  by  her  insulated 
situation  from  the  attacks  of  the  successive  swarms  of  barbarians 
which  swept  past  her  eastern  frontier,  she  afforded  during  four 
centuries  a  refuge  to  the  natives  of  the  isle  and  continent  as  they 
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fled  from  the  desolating  advance  of  the  Picts  or  the  Franks.  Her 
vessels  were  seen  in  the  ports  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  her  warriors  contested  the  empire  of  their 
seas  with  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  The  Christian  religion,  after 
encountering  in  Armorica  a  strong  resistance  from  the  ancient 
Druidical  superstition,  found  there  in  its  turn  a  secure  retreat, 
from  which  it  sent  forth  its  colonies  to  convert  the  heathen  con- 
querors of  more  favoured  regions.  The  devotion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  attested  by  the  multitude  of  their  popular  saints,  in  the 
number  of  which  this  province  is  said  to  surpass  any  other  district 
of  the  Catholic  world,  although  their  Celtic  names  and  barbarous 
miracles  are  little  known  out  of  their  own  country.  The  bishop- 
rics of  Dol,  Vannes  and  Quimper  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  399. 

But,  beyond  the  meagre  list  of  princes  and  the  legends  of  a 
few  saints  which  we  still  possess,  the  history  of  ancient  Armorica 
has  perished  from  the  chronicles  of  the  world.     The  annals  of 
those  times  are  almost  confined  to  tracing  the  march  of  successive 
swarms  of  conquerors  over  the  ruins  of  ancient  civilization,  and 
neglect  those  scanty  fragments  of  its  fabric  which  still   preserved 
the  impress  of  the  power  and  policy  of  Rome  in  distant  corners 
of  its  monarchy.     Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many  other  republics 
and  states,  the  relics  of  the  western  empire  in   the   dark  ages. 
Like  Amalfl,  the  free   Grecian  city,  whose   fleets  ruled  for  400 
years  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  ;    like  the  warlike  Bene- 
ventum,  whose  sons  opposed  the  first  eff^ectual  resistance  to  the 
Saracen  hosts  of  Sicily  and  Calabria ;  the  fate  of  the  Armorican 
conmionwealdi    is    only    known    from    the   scanty   and   doubtful 
notices  of  a  few  foreign  chronicles  ;  and  its  history  is  blended  in 
the  mass  of  that  of  the  centuries  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  exclusively  dark  and  barbarous,  only  because  their 
brighter  portions,   like    the  heroes  who  preceded   Agamemnon, 
have  left  no  memorials  of  themselves,  in  the  total  want  of  national 
literature. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a  new  swarm  of  Britons 
arrived  on  the  coast.  Expelled  from  their  native  sea-shore  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Alans  in  the  south,  driven  back  by  the  incessant 
ravages  of  the  Picts  in  the  north,  the  miserable  fugitives,  after 
vainly  imploring  assistance  from  Rome  in  the  well-known  Epistle 
entitled  the  *'  Groans  of  the  Britons,"  embarked  by  thousands 
from  the  south-west  of  the  island,  and  landed  in  the  north  of 
Armorica  among  their  kindred,  the  soldiers  of  Maximus.  The 
British  population  began  entirely  to  supersede  that  of  their  hosts 
along  the  shore  of  the  Channel.  To  this  period  some  refer  the 
adoption  of  the  names  of  Dumnonium  and  Cornwall  in  the  terri- 
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tones  occupied  by  these  new  colonists  :  these  names  appear  to 
have  designated  tracts  of  country  which  lie  respectively  opposite 
to  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  England.  The  name 
of  the  Comte  de  Cornouailles  is  supposed  by  French  antiquaries 
to  have  arisen  from  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  words  Cornu  Galliae, 
and  it  appears  certain  that  the  name  was  adopted  in  Bretagne 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  which  would  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  that  Saxon  etymology  (kern-weallas,  the 
Welsh  or  Britons  of  the  Horn)  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  it. 
But  this  subject,  which  M.  Daru  has  neglected  to  mention,  and 
into  which  we  cannot  at  present  enter,  deserves  a  more  complete 
discussion  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it. 

From  the  prevalence  of  the  British  population,  their  name 
gradually  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Armoricans.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  jealous  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  colonists,  called  in  the  Franks  under  Clovis, 
and  submitted  to  retain  their  national  government  as  vassals  of 
the  conquerors  of  Gaul.  But  this  is  only  one  among  the  theories 
of  later  ages,  invented  by  the  lawyers  of  France,  with  a  view  to 
prove  the  early  sovereignty  of  their  crown  over  the  provinces  of  | 
its  powerful  vassals.      This  doctrine,  in  the  case  of  Bretagne,  is  1 

founded  principally  on  a  very  brief  and  doubtful  passage  of  Ore-  \ 
gory  of  Tours.  The  Breton  antiquaries  have  contended,  with 
more  apparent  reason,  for  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Even  in  the  former  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bretons  speedily 
recovered  their  freedom,  which  they  continued  to  enjoy  until,  j 
owing  to  their  division  among  several  princes  of  the  blood  of 
Conan,  they  fell  a  prey,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  to  the  con- 
quering arms  of  Charlemagne. 

After  thirty  years  of  continual  revolts,  they  were  again  sub- 
jected by  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  A  Breton  Tyrant,  or  Mac- 
Tiern,  (such  were  the  appellations  given  at  this  period  to  the 
hereditary  lords  in  the  castles  of  Britanny,)  by  name  Nomenoe, 
having  acquired  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  was  raised  to  the 
military  government  of  his  native  province.  This  celebrated 
chieftain,  whose  services  to  his  country  outweigh  his  ingratitude 
to  his  benefactor,  soon  raised  himself  to  independence.  During 
a  long  reign,  profiting  by  the  feebleness  and  distractions  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  he  carried  the  arms  of  his  new'  subjects  into 
the  heart  of  France  in  several  successful  invasions.  A  deter- 
mined rivalry  arose  between  the  two  nations;  and  as  the  Frankish 
kings  and  people  were,  from  very  early  times,  the  peculiar 
favourites  of  the  Church,  their  Breton  enemies  have  met  with  no 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  contemporary  monkish  annalists.  They 
are  described  as  prone  to  anger,  fickle  of  purpose,  careless  of 
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divine  and  human  obligations.     The  chronicler  of  St.  Germanus 
rises  into  an  unusual  vein  of  indignation  against  them. 
"  Gens  inter  geminos  notissima  clauditur  amnes, 
Armoricana  prius  veteri  cognomine  dicta. 
Toi-va,  feroxj  incauta,  procax,  ventosa,  rebellis  : 
Inconstans,  disparque  sibi  novitatis  amore  : 
Prodiga  verborura,  sed  non  et  prodiga  facti." 

Under  all  the  exaggeration  of  these  charges,  we  may  discern 
the  traces  of  the  unchangeable  character  of  the  nation,  the  cha- 
racter ascribed  by  Caesar  to  the  Gauls  and  Britons  of  his  time. 
The  same  reproaches  were  vented,  in  almost  similar  language,  by 
the  English  against  their  Welsh  opponents. 

But  a  more  terrible  enemy  was  at  hand,  the  common  scourge 
of  Franks,  Gauls  and  Bretons.  Lambert,  Lord  of  Nantes,  the 
Count  Julian  of  Britanny,  having  been  expelled  from  his  city  by 
the  efforts  of  the  population,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Nor- 
mans, newly  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  On  Mid- 
summer-day, 845,  sixty-seven  of  their  wicker-gallies,  covered  with 
hides,  entered  the  Loire.  Nantes  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and  its 
bishop  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  After  desolating  the 
opposite  bank  with  fire  and  sword,  the  northern  warriors  left  the 
river,  whose  beautiful  banks  were  destined  for  two  centuries  to 
be  the  theatre  of  their  periodical  ravages. 

After  a  victory  over  Louis  the    Bald,  Nomeno6   assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  extended  his  monarchy  as  far  as  the  Mayenne. 
He  was  not  less  successful  in  shaking  oft"  the  fetters  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.      He   degraded  three  of  his  bishops,  erected 
several  new   sees,  and  rendered  the   church  of  Britanny  nearly 
subservient  to  the  regal  power.     His  reign  is  the  golden  age  of 
ancient  Britanny.     After  his  death  at  Vendome  in  851,  it  was 
visited  in  full  by  all  the  calamities  of  the  dark  ages.     The  pirates 
of  the  north  desolated  its  coasts,  and   swept  its  once  numerous 
lleets  from  the  ocean.     The  princes  of  the  blood  of  Nomenoe, 
instead  of  uniting  against  the  common  enemy,  wasted  their  force 
in  civil  war  and   mutual  assassination.      The  powerful  nobles, 
rendering  themselves  almost  independent  in  their  castles,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  feudal  dynasties  of  later  times.    In  912,  Charles 
the  Simple,  King  of  France,  ceded  to  his  powerful  ally,  Rollo  of 
Normandy,  the  rights  of  his  crown  over  the  province  of  Britanny. 
These  rights,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  French  had  been  but  the 
idle  boast  of  fallen  sovereignty,  became  in  those  of  the  Normans 
a  powerful  instrument  towards  the  subjugation  of  their  neighbours. 
After  a  long  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  the  treachery  of 
several  princes,  who  were  willing  to  surrender  their  independence 
as  the  price  of  protection,  completed  the  subjection  of  the  Bre- 
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tons.     In  1029  Alain  V.  did  homage  for  his  duchy  to  Robert  the 
Devil,  father  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

To  this  peiiod  we  must  refer  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system  in  Britanny ;  a  system  so  ill  suited  to  the  free  spirits  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Britons  and  Celts,  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  long  before  it  was  adopted  to  its  full  extent  in  the  peninsula. 
Personal  slavery  had  been  abolished  there  by  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century :  probably  its  subsistence  up  to  that  period  was  only  a 
relic  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  Attachment  to  the  soil,  the 
degrading  badge  of  conquered  nations,  appears  never  to  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  Breton  peasantry.  But  the  condition  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  land,  as  the  feudal  system  increased  in  rigour, 
was  hardly  less  burdensome  than  actual  villenage.  Subject  to  all 
the  incidents  of  vassalship,  he  could  neither  acquire  nor  alienate, 
absent  himself  from  his  lands,  marry,  or  even  become  a  monk, 
without  the  permission  of  his  lord.  It  is  in  insulated  and  remote 
provinces,  such  as  that  of  which  the  history  is  before  us,  that  we 
can  best  judge  of  the  debasing  influence  of  those  institutions, 
which,  as  M.  Daru  truly  observes,  have  made  of  the  people  in 
most  nations  of  Europe  "  une  matiere  monarchique,"  the  stuff  of 
which  absolute  monarchy  is  fabricated.  In  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  this  continent,  the  degradation  of  the  lower  orders  may 
be  said  to  have  been  modified  by  three  circumstances.  Under 
the  immediate  power  of  the  crown,  the  peasantry,  freed  from  the 
various  degrees  of  subaltern  despotism,  acquired  comparative 
riches,  if  not  independence.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Communes, 
or  Free  Towns,  the  serf  had  generally  a  refuge  against  the  last 
extremity  of  oppression.  The  lord  who  conceived  himself 
injured  by  the  protection  which  a  neighbouring  city  afforded  to 
his  vassals,  took  up  arms  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  **  gent 
roturiere."  But  the  surrounding  barons  were  either  his  personal 
foes,  or  at  best  careless  of  the  general  interest ;  his  endeavours 
were  repulsed  or  bought  off;  and  the  cities  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Europe  gradually  increased  in  power  and  civilization  rather 
through  the  impotence  of  their  enemies,  than  from  their  own  war- 
like achievements,  or  by  virtue  of  their  legal  privileges.  Their 
final  downfal  was  generally  owing  to  their  misplaced  loyalty,  and 
the  treachery  of  the  crown,  which  gradually  contrived  to  till  the 
places  of  their  consuls  and  echevins  with  the  judges  and  prefects 
of  royalty.  The  third  cause  to  which  we  would  allude,  as  having 
operated  far  and  wide  in  favour  of  liberty  in  the  middle  ages,  is 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  church.  Its  modern  enemies,  not 
content  with  insisting  on  the  true  ground  of  Protestantism,  the 
intolerable  assertion  of  spiritual  despotism  by  that  church,  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  it  as  the  constant  enemy  of  civil  freedom. 
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We  cannot  but  think  that  the  history  of  ancient  times   speaks 
almost  uniformly  in  favour  of  the  contrary  position.     Selected 
indiscriminately  from  the   very  lowest  ranks  of  society,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  priesthood,  however  tenacious   of  their 
own  imprescribable  rights,  should  have  felt  much  sympathy  with 
the  assertors  of  temporal  dominion,  whether  barons  or  emperors. 
The  son  of  a  herdsman,  whom  Fortune  had  raised  to  the  cardi- 
nal's hat  or  papal  tiara,  if  his  elevation  had  left  within  him  the 
least  spark  of  human  feeling,  could   not   but  view  with    some 
degree  of  pity  the  sufferings  of  that  class  from  which  he  had  him- 
self been  raised,  and  to  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  proud  descendant 
of  a  hundred  nobles,  he  still  belonged.     And  his  views  of  policy 
generally  coincided  with  his  natural  feelings.     It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  history  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  of  Italy,  without 
perceiving  that  it  was  at  least  as  much  through  the  intrigues  of 
the  church  as  through  the  firmness  of  the  people,  that  the  repub- 
lican spirit  triumphed  at  once  over  the  tyranny  of  domestic  sig- 
nori  and  the  pretensions  of  the   imperial  court.     And,  even  in 
darker  ages,  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  liberation  of  serfs 
was  placed  by  the  church  among  those  good  deeds  which  were 
exacted  as   the   tokens   of  a  deathbed  repentance.     But,  in  the 
distant  region  of  which  we  write,  none  of  these  causes  were  ever 
effectual  in  their  operation.     The   Duke  of  Bretagne,  himself 
doubly  a  vassal  of  Normandy  and  France,  was  too  dependant  on 
his  own  nobles  to  be  the  protector  of  his  people.     Owing  to  the 
absence  of  trade,  which  never  recovered  the  desolating  ettects  of 
the  Norman   piracies,  the  free  towns  of  Britanny  were  few  in 
number,  and  inconsiderable  in  wealth  and  population.     And  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  planted  by  the  policy  of  Nomenoe  in  numer- 
ous and  poor  dioceses,  was  far  more  dependant  on  the  sovereign 
power  than  the  clergy  in  most  provinces  of  France. 

In  1 164,  Conan  IV.  oppressed  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  called 
in  the  assistance  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  betrothed  his  infant 
daughter,  Constance,  to  Geoffrey,  third  son  of  that  powerful 
prince.  The  Breton  lords  resisted  the  arms  of  England  with  the 
valour  of  their  Armorican  ancestors.  When  their  opposition  had 
been  finally  subdued,  Britanny  had  to  undergo  its  share  of  the  san- 
guinary wars  of  Henry's  family.  After  the  death  of  Geoftrey,  the 
person  of  his  widow,  Constance,  was  seized  on  by  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion.  This  prince,  remembered  among  ourselves  chiefly  for 
his  chivalrous  and  warlike  generosity,  appears  in  the  Breton 
annals  a  treacherous  and  rapacious  tyrant — qualities  which  were, 
perhaps,  necessary  ingredients  in  the  formation  of  a  hero  of  the 
twelfth  century.  And  the  dark  side  of  the  English  prince's  cha- 
racter loses  none  of  its  shade  in  the  delineation  of  our  French  his- 
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torian.  The  mean  tyranny  of  John,  the  sufferings  of  the  queenly 
Constance,  and  the  short  history  of  ihe  unhappy  Arthur,  form  a 
part  of  our  dramatic  annals  too  well  known  to  require  narration. 
Alice,  daughter  of  Constance  by  her  third  husband,  the  Comte  de 
Thouars,  succeeded  to  the  fief,  and  conferred  it  by  marriage  on 
Pierre  de  Dreux,  a  prince  of  chivalrous  disposition,  but  feeble 
mind,  who,  after  leaving  a  doubtful  character  as  a  sovereign,  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  and  perished  in  St.  Louis's  Egyptian  crusade,  one 
of  the  most  approved  champions  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  reign 
of  his  successor,  Jean  le  Roux,  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
impoverishment  of  the  feudal  nobles,  owing  probably  to  the  wars 
of  the  preceding  generation.  Their  distresses  gradually  rendered 
the  duke  proprietor  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  of  Britanny. 
He  purchased  Brest  of  the  viscounts  of  Leon  for  "  une  haquenee 
blanche  et  cent  livres  de  rente."  John  IL,  Arthur  IL,  and  John 
the  Good,  left  no  remarkable  memorials  of  their  reign.  But  by 
the  death  of  the  latter  prince,  the  inheritance  of  Britanny  became 
a  matter  of  dispute  between  John  Count  de  Montfort,  and 
Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the  French  king.  The  latter  prince 
supported  the  pretensions  of  his  kinsman,  and  pronounced  judg- 
ment in  his  favour  as  feudal  suzerain.  John  de  Montfort  had  re- 
course to  Edward  IIL  of  Eno-land.  Charles  de  Blois  marched 
with  5000  men  at  arms  into  Britanny,  and  commenced  a  civil  war 
of  twenty  years,  by  throwing  the  heads  of  thirty  Breton  knights 
over  the  walls  of  Nantes. 

The  history  of  the  wars  of  John  de  Montfort  and  Charles  de 
Blois  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  Froissart's 
splendid  drama  of  the  rivalry  of  France  and  England.  The  de- 
fence of  Hennebon  by  Jane  de  Montfort,  the  famous  combat  of 
the  Thirty,  the  victory  of  Rochederrien,  and  consequent  captivity 
of  Charles,  are  all  recounted  with  much  spirit  in  the  pages  of 
M.  Daru,  although  the  narration  is  cramped  by  the  harsh  con- 
ciseness of  style  which  he  seems  particularly  to  affect.  The 
singular  character  of  Charles  de  Blois  forms  in  itself  an  epitome 
of  many  of  the  prevailing  humours  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Gentle  and  courteous  to  his  fiercest  adversaries,  and  brave  in  per- 
sonal conflict,  he  was  totally  wanting  in  moral  firmness,  and  com- 
mitted actions  of  the  most  cold-blooded  ferocity  with  an  indif- 
ference which  strongly  contrasted  with  that  yielding  mildness 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  disposition.  At  the  taking  of 
Quimper  he  gave  orders,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  devout  thanks- 
givings, for  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  Fourteen 
hundred  citizens  had  been  slaughtered,  when  one  of  the  attend- 
ants reported  to  the  prince,  "  that  he  had  seen  by  the  way-side  an 
infant  sucking  at  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother."     The  feelings  of 
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nature  returned  to  the  heart  of  the  prince  at  the  simple  recital, 
and  he  instantly  commanded  that  the  bloodshed  should  cease.  But 
the  most  remarkable  point  in  his  character  was  that  single-hearted 
and  enthusiastic  devotion,  which  procured  for  him  after  his  death 
the  title  of  Saint.  The  proces  of  his  canonization  is  still  extant, 
containing  the  testimonies  borne  by  numerous  witnesses  to  his 
peculiar  sanctity.  They  form  a  strange  record  of  the  warlike  su- 
perstitions and  monkish  austerities  of  the  times.  The  greater 
part  relate  to  the  mortifications  which  he  practised,  and  the  gifts 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  church;  how  he  lay  on  boards  and 
dressed  in  sackcloth ;  and  how  he  cheated  his  men-at-arms  of  their 
pay,  in  order  to  save  money  for  his  spiritual  liberalities.  Mixed 
with  these  are  the  accounts  of  endowments,  containing:  much 
liberal  and  enlightened  provision,  to  an  extent  little  practised  in 
his  time,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  towns  of  his  duchy. 
A  great  number  relate  to  the  miracles  which  he  performed,  or 
which  were  operated  in  his  name.  These  are  mostly  of  a  military 
cast.  At  the  siege  of  Quimper  he  directed  the  assault  to  be  made 
on  that  side  of  the  town  which  was  bathed  by  the  sea  at  high  tide. 
His  officers  represented  to  him,  that  at  the  hour  appointed  the 
waters  would  be  rising,  and  that  if  the  town  were  not  taken  by  a 
certain  time,  the  assaulting  army  would  be  lost  in  the  waves.  **  If 
it  be  the  will  of  God,"  was  his  only  answer,  "  the  tide  will  do  us 
no  harm."  In  fact  the  sea  remained  at  ebb  for  some  hours  be- 
yond its  wonted  time,  and  the  whole  population  of  Quimper  was 
put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.  A  Breton  knight  in  the  garrison  of 
Saumur  had  been  defied  to  single  combat  by  a  certain  Gascon, 
for  not  choosing  to  assent  to  that  position  which  the  countrymen  of 
the  latter  have  ever  held  as  an  article  of  faith — "  that  the  chivalry 
of  Gascony  were  superior  in  honour,  loyalty,  and  courage  to  those 
of  the  whole  world,  and  of  Bretagne  in  particular."  As  the  Bre- 
ton descended  into  the  lists  he  invoked  the  name  of  Charles,  and 
under  its  protection  laid  his  adversary  dead  at  his  feet.  The 
prince  had  placed  a  painting  in  the  Minorites'  church  at  Dinan, 
representing  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  blessed  Saint  Francis, 
resting  on  an  escutcheon  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  Britanny. 
After  his  death  his  successful  rival,  John  de  Montfort,  occupied 
the  town,  and  commanded  the  warden  to  deface  the  obnoxious 
painting.  The  warden  caused  the  pannel  to  be  covered  with 
whitewash,  a  most  barbarous  example,  in  which  he  has  been 
ruthlessly  imitated  by  succeeding  churchwardens,  who  have  not 
had  the  same  excuse  for  their  conduct.  But  at  the  dead  of  night 
a  stream  of  blood  burst  forth  from  the  spot  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  right  ear  of  the  prince,  through  which  he  had  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound.     Conscience-struck  at  the  appearance. 
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which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  time,  denoted  the  approach 
of  the  murderer  to  the  corpse  of  his  victim,  John  de  Montfort, 
after  vehemently  accusing  the  brothers  of  the  convent  of  Mino- 
rites of  having  "'  caused  this  scandal,"  (of  which  of  course  they 
proved  themselves  completely  innocent,)  fled  from  the  town  with 
precipitation. 

This  successful  candidate  for  the  ducal  coronet  was  far  from 
rendering  it  illustrious  by  any  display  of  brilliant  qualities.  Both 
he  and  his  immediate  successors  adopted  a  feeble  and  treacherous 
policy,  which,  although,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  forced  upon 
them  by  the  critical  position  of  their  dominions  between  the  two 
contending  nations,  has  left  no  great  reputation  attached  to  those 
who  employed  it.  But  we  have  already  fulfilled  our  promise  in 
carrying  down  the  history  of  Britanny  to  that  point  at  which  its 
immediate  connexion  with  that  of  our  island  ceases ;  and  for  the 
rest  of  its  annals  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 
They  will  there  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  wars  of  succession 
between  the  pretenders  to  the  hand  of  Ann  of  Britanny,  and  a 
grave  historical  refutation  of  the  old  romance  respecting  the  early 
loves  of  Louis  Duke  of  Orleans  and  that  accomplished  princess. 
By  her  marriage  with  Charles  VIII.  and  afterwards  with  his  suc- 
cessor, Bretagne  became  incorporated  with  France ;  and  its  sub- 
sequent annals  contain  but  few  events  distinct  from  those  which 
relate  to  the  kingdom  in  general. 

The  reformed  persuasion  was  introduced  into  Britanny  by  the 
Sieur  Dandelot,  brother  of  Coligni,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
Calvinism.  It  came  there,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  attended  by 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Lower  Britanny  became  a  principal 
seat  of  the  power  of  the  League;  the  armies  of  that  confederacy 
were  recruited  within  its  limits;  and  the  burghers  of  Nantes  and 
Rennes  looked  with  much  the  same  feelings  of  fear  and  aversion 
on  the  wild  bands  of  semi-barbarians  which  defiled  through  their 
streets,  as  the  townsmen  of  Edinburgh  may  have  entertained  to- 
wards the  Highland  clans  which  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  array 
of  Murray  or  Hamilton.  On  the  20th  March,  1598,  the  Duke 
of  Mercoeur,  chief  of  the  ligueurs  of  Britanny,  signed  at  Nantes 
his  submission  to  Henry  IV.,  which  was  followed  a  few  weeks 
after  by  the  celebrated  edict  which  bears  the  name  of  that  city. 

After  the  w  ars  of  the  Reformation,  the  national  history  of  Bri- 
tanny recounts  only  a  few  descents  of  English  on  the  coast,  and  a 
short  sedition  in  1675,  occasioned  by  the  duties  laid  on  tobacco, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  excise.  It  was  punished  with  the 
gross  barbarity  which  distinguished  and  disgraced  the  political  in- 
flictions of  Louis  XIV.  Some  of  the  atrocious  details  are  related 
by  Madame  de  Sevigne  in  her  letters.     The  revolutionary  tribu- 
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nal  itself  could  scarcely  have  surpassed  the  lieutenants   of  the 
Grand  Monarque  in  the  appetite  for  indiscriminate  massacre. 

With  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  history  of  M.  Daru  closes. 
He  leaves  the  people  of  Britanny  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Celts  lay  entranced,  like  their  fabulous  Arthur  in  the 
caves  and  forests  of  his  country,  and  has  not  attempted  to  describe 
its  sudden  resurrection  into  life  and  energy  under  the  awakening 
trumpet  of  Revolution.  Nowhere  was  that  heart-stirring  sound 
more  unanimously  welcomed,  than  by  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  peo- 
ple of  ancient  Armorica.  As  the  prospect  darkened,  when  doubts 
and  suspicions  divided  those  who  had  laboured  together  in  the 
cause  of  reform,  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  direct  revolution 
were  among  the  first  in  endeavouring  to  check  it;  and  in  the 
civil  war  which  followed,  the  children  of  Britanny  were  seen  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  both  of  royalists  and  republicans.  The  early 
violence  of  the  Federes  of  Brest,  and  the  unequalled  horrors  of 
Nantes,  were  amply  revenged  by  the  long  and  desolating  warfare 
of  the  Chouans.  No  province  in  France  partook  more  fully  in 
the  miseries  of  that  period;  and,  unfortunately,  few  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  so  little  of  its  beneficial  results.  Britanny,  at  least  the 
lower  province,  is  more  than  a  century  behind  the  rest  of  France 
in  education  and  the  useful  arts.  The  decay  of  trade,  which  in 
the  better  days  of  the  French  colonial  empire  was  rapidly  enrich- 
ing the  ports  of  Nantes  and  Brest,  has  necessarily  kept  the  pro- 
vince stationary;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  nothing  short  of  its 
revival  can  confer  on  Britanny  the  benefits  of  physical  and  mental 
improvement,  which  are  found  so  invariably  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  conmiercial  prosperity. 


Art.   II. — S'cimmt/iche    poetische    Weike    von   Ernst    Schultze. 

4  vols.  sm.  8vo.  Leipzig.  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  1822. 
The  name  which  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  English  public.  Yet  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  fortunes  and  character  of  Schultze  form  a  chapter  in 
the  romance  of  real  life;  and  his  works,  striking  and  beautiful  in 
many  parts  from  their  own  merits,  derive  a  peculiar  and  extrinsic 
interest,  as  illustrations  of  the  predominant  feeling  that  filled  the 
mind  and  guided  the  pen  of  their  author.  Deprived,  like  Dante 
and  Petrarca,  of  the  object  of  his  youthful  attachment,  by  death, 
he  conceived,  like  these  great  poets,  the  design  of  devoting  his  life 
and  his  powers  lo  her  memory;  and  if  the  success  of  human  en- 
deavours were  at  all  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
which  gave  them  birth,  or  thfe  consistency  with  which  they  were 
pursued,  the  labours  of  Schultze  would  rank  with  those  of  his 
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Italian  prototypes,  and  the  name  of  Cecilia  would  enjoy  as  wide 
an  immortality  as  those  of  Beatrice  and  Laura;  for  over  the  mind 
of  the  Florentine  the  sentiment  of  regret  seems  only  to  have  past 
like  an  occasional  dream,  relieving,  but  not  interrupting,  the 
stormy  course  of  his  political  career.  The  memory  of  Beatrice  did 
not  prevent  his  contracting  an  alliance  of  interest  with  th§  haughty 
and  vehement  Gemma  de  Donati,*  and  mingling  in  all  the  in- 
trigues and  civil  wars  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi.  In  the  mind  of 
Petrarca  the  feeling  is  obviously  cherished  less  on  its  ov>^n  account 
than  as  a  stimulus  to  poetical  inspiration,  and  as  a  subject  that 
might  fill  up  the  intervals  between  classical  studies  and  political 
missions.  But  in  that  of  the  enthusiastic  and  single-hearted  Ger- 
man, it  assumes  an  exclusive  supremacy,  absorbing  every  other 
feeling,  forcing  the  intellect  and  the  fancy  into  its  own  peculiar 
channel,  and  communicating  to  the  duties  and  even  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  the  colouring  of  its  own  hopelessness  and  despon- 
dency. 

Ernest  Conrade  Frederick  Schultze,  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice,  was  born  at  Celle  on  the  22d  March,  1789-  The  natural 
quickness  and  vivacity  of  his  mind  seemed  to  render  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  easy,  but  during  his  boyish  years  his  inclination  to 
study  by  no  means  corresponded  with  his  ability :  it  required  no 
inconsiderable  trouble  to  confine  him  to  the  tasks  which  his 
teachers  prescribed  for  him ;  he  generally  delayed  them  to  the  last 
moment,  and  then  despatched  them  imperfectly  and  in  haste.  But 
for  boyish  tricks  and  bodily  exercises  he  was  always  prepared,  and 
among  his  comrades  he  was  a  particular  favourite.  W^hen  a  bolder 
or  more  daring  scheme  w  as  to  be  executed,  he  was  generally  at 
their  head,  and  always  the  last  to  fly  when  flight  became  neces- 
sary. At  home  his  goodness  of  heart  rendered  him  not  less  be- 
loved ;  though  his  friends  and  relations  used  occasionally  to  shake 
their  heads  rather  ominously,  when,  as  was  generally  the  case,  he 
blundered  or  forgot  the  commissions  that  were  entrusted  to  him, 
lost  his  books,  tore  his  clothes  to  pieces,  and  seemed  to  set  every 
thing  like  order  and  arrangement  at  defiance.  Even  then,  perhaps, 
they  regarded  him  with  some  of  those  misgivings  which  Byron  re- 
presents as  excited  by  the  wayward  boyhood  of  Tasso.  His  father, 
however,  was  in  some  measure  consoled  for  these  extravagancies 
by  the  assurances  of  his  master,  that  it  was  not  talent,  but  dili- 
gence, in  which  his  son  was  deficient;  and  that  he  had  already 
evinced  considerable  powers  of  application  in  some  studies  to 
which  he  had  taken  a  fancy.  He  had  become  such  a  proficient, 
for  instance,  in  heraldry,  that  before  he  was  fourteen  he  was  fre- 
quently consulted  by  painters  with  regard  to  the  decoration  of 
*  His  marriage  took  place  in  1291,  within  a  year  after  the  death  of  Beatrice. 
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coffins.  But,  with  his  characteristic  restlessness,  he  abandoned 
his  heraldry,  and  gave  away  his  collection  of  arms,  as  well  as  a 
similar  collection  of  coins  which  he  had  found,  a/ter  making  a 
certain  progress  in  these  studies. 

The  first  opportunity  for  the  developement  of  Schultze's  poeti- 
cal talent  arose  from  his  intimacy  with  the  son  of  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  who  soon  afterwards 
left  the  Hanoverian  service.  In  company  with  this  young  man 
he  used  to  write  short  essays  on  various  subjects,  and  to  compose 
a  sort  of  gazette,  in  which  little  family  incidents  were  sportively 
detailed  in  the  formal  style  of  court  and  state  intelligence.  His 
grief  at  his  separation  from  this  friend,  to  whom  he  was  enthusi- 
astically attached,  was  expressed  in  a  poem,  the  first  of  his  compo- 
sitions. From  this  time  he  began  to  read  with  more  diligence; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  course  of  study  in  which  he  chiefly  in- 
dulged was  peculiarly  ill-suited  to  a  mind  like  his,  in  which  the 
fancy  had  always  predominated  over  the  sterner  faculties  of  judg- 
ment and  reasoning.  Fairy  tales  and  romances  of  chivalry  were 
his  favourites,  of  which  a  large  collection  was  to  be  found  in  an 
old  library  at  a  country  seat  not  far  from  Celle,  to  which  he  had 
obtained  access.  The  place  altogether,  and  particularly  one 
chamber  in  the  ruinous  building,  was  so  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
youthful  poet,  that  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  allow  him  to  fix 
his  residence  for  some  time  in  the  family  of  the  farmer  by  whom  it 
was  occupied.  The  farmer  occasionally  expressed  to  his  father 
his  fears  that  the  young  man  was  over-studying  himself,  and  be- 
coming pensive  and  melancholy;  but  at  the  same  time  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  him  as  inter- 
preter during  the  march  of  the  French,  (who  in  1803  were  in  pos- 
session of  Hanover,)  and  praised  his  general  activity  and  good 
nature. 

Thus  surrounded  with  associations  connected  with  the  age  of 
chivalry,  and  indulging  in  a  course  of  study  peculiarly  calculated 
to  excite  a  dreamy  temperament,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  his 
natural  bent  towards  the  indefinite  and  the  visionary  had  not  been 
fostered  and  confirmed.  One  wonders,  indeed,  to  find  his  father 
yielding  to  so  ridiculous  a  request,  as  to  allow  his  son  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  an  old  ruin,  for  the  express  purpose  of  perusing  a 
libraiy,  which  in  its  selection  appears  to  have  resembled  none  so 
much  as  that  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  But  certainly  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  course  of  study  produced  its  na- 
tural effect,  in  exalting  and  idealizing  the  views  of  the  poet  to  a 
degree  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  dischaige  of  the  real  duties 
and  sober  business  of  life,  and  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  that  me- 
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lancholy  and  depression,  which  at  an  after-period  clouded  his 
mind  and  paralyzed  his  exertions. 

Its  first  effects,  however,  were  of  a  more  favourable  kind. 
Happy  in  the  indulgence  of  his  fancy,  he  was  cheerful,  and  even 
diligent.  He  now  began  to  apply  with  some  assiduity  to  those 
preparatory  studies  which  were  requisite  to  fit  him  for  the  univer- 
sity, though  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  was  still  visible  in  the 
aversion  which  he  always  showed  to  calculation  and  the  exact 
sciences.  When  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  decide  upon  a 
profession  he  made  choice  of  theology,  less,  it  would  seem,  from 
any  attachment  to  that  study  in  itself,  than  from  the  more  decided 
dislike  which  he  felt  for  the  other  professions  of  medicine  and  law. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1806  that  the   youthful  poet  com- 
menced his  studies  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the   attention  of  Bouterwek,    to  whose  kindness    and 
friendship  he  afterwards  owed  so  much,  and  to  whose  prefatory 
memoir  of  his  friend  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  notices  of  his 
life.     "  His  external  appearance  at  this  time,"  says  Bouterwek, 
*'  had    nothing  remarkable   about  it.     His  figure,  of  middling 
height,  was  well  formed;  his  features,  on  the  whole,  regular  and 
fine;  but  his  eye,  though  indicating  a  talented  mind,  was  restless 
and  unsteady:  his  manners,  simple,  straightforward,  and  unpre- 
tending, excited  no  expectations."     The  attention  of  Bouterwek 
was  first  directed  to  the  young  student  by  the  superiority  of  his 
college  exercises,  in  which  feeling  and  fancy  were  united  with  a 
degree  of  correctness  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years  of  age.     The  praise  bestowed  by  the  Professor  on 
these  efforts  seems  to  have   gained  the  heart  of  Schultze.     He 
shortly  afterwards  ventured  to  communicate  to  Bouterwek  various 
poetical    compositions,  and   to  request   his  judgment  on  them. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  sonnets,  epistles,  and  elegies,  in  many 
points  defective,  in  others  excellent,  and  exhibiting  on  the  whole 
undoubted  proofs  of  high  poetical  talent.     Bouterwek  was  pleased, 
not  only  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  with  which  his  criticisms 
were  received,  but  with  the  manly  openness  with  which  the  poet 
defended  and  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  in  matters  which  came 
less  within  the  province  of  reasoning  than  of  feeling;  and  in  this 
interchange  of  instruction  and  respectful  attachment  their  inter- 
course became  daily  more  and  more  friendly.     The  poetical  cri- 
ticisms of  the  Professor,  however,  seem  to  have  been  more  at- 
tended to  than  his  logic.  Corporeally,  indeed,  Schultze  was  present 
at  his  lectures,  but  his  mind  was  often  wandering  far  enough  from 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators ;  and  at  last,  satisfied  that  theology 
was  not  his  proper  field,  his  father,  with  that  easiness  of  temper 
which  he  had  previously  displayed  in  the  affair  of  the  library. 
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allowed  him  now  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
Classics  and  Belles  Lettres — a  pursuit  more  analogous  to  his 
own  poetical  temperament.  Even  then,  it  appears,  he  took  little 
interest  in  the  public  lectures  on  these  subjects,  and  was  indebted 
to  his  own  private  diligence  for  any  progress  he  made. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  his  Psyche,  his  first  work  of  any 
length,  was  composed,  founded  on  the  well-known  episode  in  the 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius.  To  a  subject  which  had  already  been 
exhibited  in  every  shape  by  the  poets  of  every  country ;  which 
had  been  transplanted  from  the  original  field  of  classical  mytho- 
logy into  the  modern  fairy  land  in  the  romance  of  Parthenopea; 
graced  with  the  melody  of  Italian  versification  in  the  Adone  of 
Marino;  christianized  in  the  religious  Autos  of  Calderon;  and 
united  with  the  charms  of  music  and  spectacle  in  the  opera  which 
bears  the  name  of  Moliere,  (but  which  was  in  fact  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  comic  dramatist,  of  Corneille,  Quinault,  and  Lulli,) 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  muse 
of  Schultze  could  impart  much  novelty.  The  poem  is  principally 
remarkable  for  the  easy  flow  of  the  versification,  the  command  of 
style  which  it  exhibits,  and  the  success  with  which  the  graceful 
narrative  manner  of  Wieland  is  imitated  by  the  poet  in  the 
management  of  the  tale.  Wieland  was,  in  fact,  at  this  time  his 
ideal  model,  whose  assistance  he  habitually  invokes,  as  Dante  does 
that  of  Virgil.*  He  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  to  his  friend  Bou- 
terwek  that  the  light  and  sportive  views  of  that  great  man  ap- 
peared to  him  the  best  suited  to  the  character  of  poetry  and  art. 
Blameless,  indeed,  as  his  own  conduct  is  said  to  have  been,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  express,  even  to  a  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, his  admiration  of  the  graceful  levity  of  the  Idris  and  the 
new  Amadis,  degenerating,  as  it  frequently  does,  into  a  licentious 
luxuriance. 

Yet  Wieland  was  not  the  model  which  Schultze  might  have 
been  expected  to  choose,  any  more  than  the  correct  and  classic 
Virgil  was  likely  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  the  gigantic  and 
irregular  mind  of  Dante.  Wieland,  like  himself,  had  travelled 
over  the  Land  of  Fairy,  and  revelled  in  a  world  of  wonder  and  en- 
chantment; but  his  works  have  a  spell  beyond  the  mere  exhibi- 
tion of  gorgeous  pictures.  There  is  a  purpose  and  meaning  in  his 
apparently  unconnected  incidents;  they  inculcate  a  moral,  often 
indeed  a  dangerous  and  debasing  one,  but  always  extrinsic  to  the 
mere  gratification  of  the  fancy.     The  satirist,  the  practised  and 

*  As  in  Psyche,  book  iii. 

"  Du  Meister  in  der  Kunst  zu  malen, 

Du  dessen  Blicken  sich  die  Grazic  cnthlillt, 
O  Wieland,"  &c. 
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clear-sighted  man  of  the  world,  is  seen  amidst  all  this  apparent 
intoxication  of  spirit,  these  boundless  excursions  beyond  the  visi- 
ble diurnal  sphere.  But  of  this  spirit  of  ridicule  Schultze  had 
none.  He  could  not  laugh  at  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy ;  he 
was  bound  by  the  same  spell  with  which  he  attempted  to  fetter 
his  readers.  Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  he  worshipped  the  golden 
image  which  he  had  himself  set  up.  The  land  of  wonder  was 
loved  by  him  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  the  mere  instrument  by 
which  philosophical  theories  and  sceptical  maxims  of  life  might 
be  most  agreeably  and  universally  disseminated.  No  two  minds, 
indeed,  were  separated  by  wider  distinctions  through  the  whole  of 
their  career  than  those  of  Wieland  and  Schultze.  Wieland  began 
life  with  a  deep  belief  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature, — with  the 
conviction  that  solemnity  and  earnestness  formed  the  soul  of 
poetry;  he  ended  it  a  sceptic  and  a  satirist,  ridiculing  the  illusions 
he  had  cherished,  and  smiling  at  his  own  simplicity  in  believing 
them.  Schultze  commenced  his  course  with  light  and  sportive 
views  of  life,  and  with  a  theoretical  dislike  to  deep  feeling  as  a 
principle  of  poetry  ;  but  these  views  grew  darker  as  he  proceeded 
upon  the  journey  of  life,  till  he  learned  to  consider  the  solemn, 
the  mournful,  and  the  mysterious  as  the  only  legitimate  sources  of 
inspiration.  When  the  idols  which  Wieland  had  worshipped  were 
broken,  he  seemed  to  derive  enjoyment  from  exposing  their  brit- 
tleness  and  hollowness.  When  those  of  Schultze  were  shattered, 
he  gathered  up  the  fragments  that  remained,  and  watered  them 
with  his  tears. 

For  some  time  after  the  completion  of  his  "  Psyche,"  Schultze's 
philological  and  classical  studies  were  cultivated  with  success. 
He  gradually  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  persons  whose  tastes 
resembled  his  own,  and  with  whom  he  pursued  his  researches 
with  assiduity.  The  study  of  Homer  in  particular,  whose  works 
he  appears  to  have  read  with  peculiar  pleasure,  tended  much  to 
increase  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  style,  and  to  generate 
that  dislike  to  mannerism  and  affectation  of  expression  v»hich  he 
always  entertained.  But  while  his  power  of  application  and  atten- 
tion to  study  increased,  the  cheerfulness,  and  almost  levity,  of  his 
temper  were  observed  gradually  to  decline.  He  became  distant  and 
reserved,  spoke  little  and  read  much,  shunning  his  former  amuse- 
ments, and  obviously  occupied  with  some  internal  source  of  en- 
grossing interest.  To  the  inquiries  of  his  friends,  whom  his  serious 
and  melancholy  air  occasionally  alarmed,  he  used  to  answer  that  he 
had  never  been  happier.  Circumstances,  however,  shortly  after- 
wards afforded  the  key  to  the  enigma.  The  youthful  poet  had 
found  his  pattern  of  ideal  beauty  in  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  Profes- 
sor T .     In  the  bloom  of  youth,  gifted  with  uncommon  per- 
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sonal  advantages,  modest,  susceptible,  and  amiable  in  her  dispo- 
sition, she  united  to  these  natural  gifts  accomplishments  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  She  drew  and  painted  well,  and  played  with  taste 
and  execution.  Altogether  she  seems  to  have  been  every  way  cal- 
culated to  realize  those  dreams  which  had  frequently  wavered 
across  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  In  her  company,  and  that  of 
her  sister  Adelaide,  he  now  spent  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life. 
As  yet  his  attachment  was  not  returned,  but  he  was  viewed  with 
friendship  and  esteem,  and  to  the  imagination  of  Schultze  this  was 
enough.  A  feeling  corresponding  in  warmth  to  his  own  would 
probably  have  appeared  to  him  almost  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  perfection  which  he  had  embodied  in  his  mistress.  The  epis- 
tles and  occasional  poems  and  elegies  which  were  written  at  this 
period,  and  afterwards  published  in  1813,  are  all  distinguished  by 
great  power  and  beauty  of  language,  and  many  of  them  by  great 
pathos  and  delicacy.  The  elegies  beginning  '*  O  wie  vereinet 
sicli  Scherz,"*  and  '*  Heimliche  Laube  dcs  Grucks,"t  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Grace  rather  than  power  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  miscellaneous  poems.  We  select  the  following  chietly  from 
its  shortness  and  simplicity.  It  is  the  address  of  the  May  Lilies 
to  Adelaide,  the  sister  of  his  mistress.J 

''  Faded  are  our  sister  flowers. 

Faded  all  and  gonej 
In  the  meadows,  in  the  bowers. 

We  are  left  alone  j 
Dark  above  our  valley  low'rs 

That  funereal  sky, 
And  the  thick  and  chiUing  showers 

Now  come  blighting  by. 

Drooping  stood  we  in  the  strife. 

Pale  and  tempest-shaken, 
Weeping  that  our  love  and  life 

Should  at  once  be  taken : 
Wishing,  while  within  its  cover 

Each  wan  flower  withdrew. 
That  like  those  whose  life  was  over. 

We  had  withered  too. 

But  the  air  a  soothing  ditty 

Whispered  silently  j 
How  that  love  and  gentlest  pity 

Still  abode  with  thee  5 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  41.  t  Vol.  iv.  p.  47. 

}  "  Unsrc  fruhern  Schwestcrn  schwaiulcn 
Schon  iiu  Haiii." — vol.  iv.  p.  242. 
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How  thy  veiy  presence,  ever 

Shed  a  sunny  glow, — 
And  where  thou  wert  smiling,  never 

Tears  were  seen  to  flow. 

So  to  thee,  thou  gentle  spirit, 

Are  the  w^anderers  come  3 
Let  the  weak  thy  care  inherit. 

Take  the  trembling  home  j 
Though  the  bloom  that  did  surround  us 

Withered  with  the  blast. 
Still  the  scent  that  hangs  around  us 

Lives  when  that  hath  past." 

But  the  happy  period  of  Schultze's  life  was  fast  hastening  to  a 
close.  A  neglected  cold  which  had  been  caught  by  Cecilia,  ter- 
minated in  decline.  During  her  illness,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year, 
Schultze's  enthusiasm  seemed  to  reach  its  height.  If  he  had  for- 
merly admired  her,  while  in  the  possession  of  health  and  beauty, 
the  patience  and  gentleness  with  which  she  bore  her  long  sick- 
ness seemed  now  to  invest  her  in  his  eyes  with  a  character  almost 
celestial.  She  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  with  her  disap- 
peared the  cheerfulness  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  her 
lover.  He  was  now  left  in  the  situation  which  Schiller,  under  the 
influence  of  a  feeling  allied  to  that  of  Schultze,  has  described 
M'ith  such  pathetic  beauty  in  his  *'  Ideal." 

"  Those  cheerful  suns  were  set  for  ever 

That  light  to  youth's  gay  path  impart. 
And  dried  that  deep  ideal  river 

That  fed  the  fountain  of  the  hearty 
That  sweet  belief  was  gone  and  faded 

In  beings  born  of  dreams  alone, 
And  dreary  truth  had  overshaded 

What  once  so  fair,  so  god- like  shone." 

In  the  deep  grief  and  depression  which  followed  his  loss,  the 
feelings  of  Schultze  sought  a  natural  vent  in  poetry.  But  the  wild 
and  enthusiastic  character  of  the   man  was  visible  in  the  design 

•  •  •  ^ 

which  he  now  conceived,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
suggested  itself.  Standing  beside  the  corpse  of  Cecilia,  he  deter- 
mined to  immortalize  the  object  of  his  passion  by  the  poem  which 
bears  her  name,  and  to  which  all  the  powers  which  he  possessed, 
all  the  labour  of  his  future  life,  was  to  be  devoted.  As  soon  as  his 
grief  permitted  him  to  discuss  such  topics,  he  communicated  his 
design  to  his  friend  Bouterwek,  and  in  January,  1813,  the  first 
canto  of  the  poem  was  begun.  Bouterwek  told  him  plainly  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  plan  he  had  adopted,  and  advised  the  se- 
lection of  a  groundwork  more  intelligible  to  common  readers,  and 
a  less  prodigal  use  of  supernatural  machinery.     We  shall  immedi- 
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ately  see  that  the  Professor  was  in  the  right,  and  that  if  the  design 
which  had  given  birth  to  the  poem  was  extraordinary,  the  legend 
itself  which  he  had  chosen  was,  if  possible,  still  more  remote  from 
ordinary  apprehension  and  ordinary  sympathy. 

But  Schultze  had  formed  his  plan,  and  he  adhered  to  it  with  his 
characteristic  obstinacy.  Every  incident,  every  marvel,  every  sen- 
timent, seemed  to  hang  together  so  closely  in  his  mind,  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  batea  jot  of  his  story,  or  to  sacrifice  a  super- 
numerary stanza.  The  work  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  off- 
spring of  an  imperious  duty,  proceeded  rapidly,  notwithstanding 
his  deep  depression  of  spirits,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  his 
health  from  a  complaint  in  his  breast,  to  which  he  had  alv^ays 
had  a  constitutional  tendency.  "  Life,"  says  Bouterwek,  **  now 
seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  indifference.  He  confined 
his  grief  to  himself;  he  read  and  studied  apparently  as  before;  but 
the  only  subject  which  seemed  to  interest  him  was  the  composi- 
tion of  the  *  Cecilia,'  or  of  occasional  poems,  most  of  which  bear 
reference  to  the  loss  he  liad  sustained."  Without  the  extreme  de- 
licacy which  distinguishes  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca  under  similar 
circumstances,  they  have  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  about  them, 
which  more  than  compensates  for  the  want  of  this  curiosafelicitas. 
Their  plainness  moves  us  more  than  eloquence.  They  seem  most 
to  resemble  those  strains  in  which  Camoens,  returning  from  India, 
bankrupt  in  hope,  and  love,  and  fortune,  bewails  the  death  of 
Catherina  d'Atayde,  the  lady  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  early 
banishment  from  Lisbon.  The  main  work,  the  "  Cecilia,"  had 
reached  the  close  of  the.  seventli  canto,  when  events  of  a  more  stir- 
ring character  for  a  lime  diverted  the  poet  from  his  employment, 
and  called  him  from  the  indulgence  of  a  visionary  grief  to  assist  in 
the  liberation  of  Germany.  Yet  it  was  not  an  unmixed  feeling  of 
patriotism  that  led  him,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  to 
enter  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Even  in  this  reso- 
lution his  peculiar  and  morbid  enthusiasm  was  mingled  with  his 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  He  joined  the  army  because  he 
deemed  himself  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  com})leting  the  poem 
which  was  to  bestow  immortality  on  his  mistress,  if  he  refused  to 
assist  his  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to  sacrifice  his  own 
occupations  on  the  shrine  of  higher  duties  and  public  interests. 
It  is  thus  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  shorter  poems,  which  bears  the 
date  of  1st  November,  1813. 

"  Steeds  are  neighing,  swords  are  gleaming, 
Germany's  revenge  isnigbj 
And  the  banners  brightly  streaming 
Wave  us  on  to  victory. 
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Rouse  thee  then,  fond  heart,  and  see 

For  a  time  thy  task  forsaken  j 
Bear  what  life  hath  laid  on  thee. 

And  forget  what  it  hath  taken!" 

One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  this  fantastic  origin  of  Schultze's 
military  ardour:  yet  the  feeling  has  its  better  and  nobler  side.  It 
was  no  light  sacritice  in  a  man,  whom  his  habits  had  rendered  in- 
dolent and  averse  to  exertion,  to  leave  the  favourite  poem,  which 
had  been  to  him  what  the  remodelling  of  the  '*  Jerusalem"  had 
been  to  Tasso  in  his  prisoned  cell  at  Ferrara,  for  the  hardships, 
the  din,  the  bustle,  and  the  coarseness  of  a  military  life. 

He  entered  as  a  volunteer  under  Beaulieu  in  the  Jager  batta- 
lion of  Grubenhagen,  the  arrangement  of  which  was  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1814.  Beaulieu,  who  found  that  the  young  volun- 
teer could  serve  his  country  with  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword, 
employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and  distinguished  him  by  particu- 
lar attention.  By  his  kindness,  Schultze's  quarters  were  fixed  in 
the  residence  of  his  friend  Boutervtck,  and  by  this  means  he  re- 
mained for  about  two  months  in  his  family,  till  the  corps  set  out 
on  its  march  from  Gottingen  to  join  the  allied  army  of  the  North, 
M'hich  was  at  that  time  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
terrible  Davoust  from  Hamburg  and  its  neighbourhood.  Schultze's 
companion  to  the  field  was  a  pocket  edition  of  Homer.  Engaged 
in  active  duties,  his  health  improved,  his  melancholy  became  less 
oppressive.     He  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  comrades,  whose  I 

dangers  he  was  always  ready  to  share,  though  his  short-sighted- 
ness rendered  his  risk  greater  than  theirs.  Like  the  Tyrtaeus  of 
Germany,  the  brave  and  too-early  departed  Korner,  he  animated 
them  to  battle  by  his  strains,  while  he  assisted  them  by  his  sword. 
One  of  the  songs  in  particular,*written  in  a  wild  and  peculiar 
measure,  and  of  which  the  hint  is  obviously  taken  from  the  finale 
of  Wallenstein's  Lager,  breathes  a  fine  military  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  reckless  gallantry.  It  concludes  with  these  striking 
stanzas. 

'*  The  chief  of  the  huntsmen  is  Death,  whose  aim 
Soon  levels  the  brave  and  the  craven  ; 
He  crimsons  the  field  with  the  blood  of  his  game. 

But  the  booty  he  leaves  to  the  raven. 
Like  the  stormy  tempest  that  flies  so  fast. 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  he  gallops  fastj 
Man  shakes 
And  quakes 
^  At  his  bugle  blast. 

*  Jagerlied,  Moorburg,  8th  April,  1814. 
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But  what  boots  it^  my  friends,  from  tbe  hunter  to  flee. 

Who  shoots  with  the  shafts  of  the  grave  ? 
Far  better  to  meet  him  thus  manfully. 
The  brave  by  the  side  of  the  brave  ! 
And  when  against  us  he  shall  turn  his  brand. 
With  his  face  to  the  foe  let  each  hero  stand. 
And  await 
His  fate 
From  a  hero's  hand." 

Schultze  was  not  destined,  however,  to  meet  his  fate  in  the 
field.  .Davoust  evacuated  Hamburg  in  May,  1814,  and  Schultze 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  marching  with  the  battalion  into  the 
city  which  he  had  assisted  to  liberate.  The  peace  which  followed 
w  as  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  event  that  could  have  happened 
for  the  poet,  since  it  left  him  without  that  active  occupation  which 
had  tended  to  improve  both  his  health  and  spirits,  and  restored 
h'lm  again  to  melancholy  and  the  composition  of  the  Cecilia. 
The  tumult  of  war  without  had  been  the  means  of  restorins: 
peace  within,  and  the  poet  might  have  truly  said  with  Erminia, 

"  Solo  parme 

Che  trovar  pace  io  possa  in  mezzo  all'arme." 

Much  as  Bouterwek  was  attached  to  his  friend,  he  witnessed 
his  return  to  Gcittingen  with  regret,  because  he  foresaw  the 
revival  of  his  former  habits  of  seclusion  and  gloom.  Some  appre- 
hensions of  declining  friendship  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  his 
acquaintance,  which  seem  to  have  had  no  foundation  save  in  his 
own  imagination,  tended  about  this  time  to  increase  his  natural 
despondency.  Still  the  poem  proceeded  rapidly,  being  only 
interrupted  by  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  on  classical 
literature,  (Bouterwek  says  without  much  success,)  and  the  com- 
position of  occasional  verses,  many  of  which  were  written  at  the 
request  of  friends.  Bouterwek  mentions  an  instance  of  his 
ingenuity,  in  rendering  even  these  occupations  subservient  to  the 
master  feeling  of  his  mind,  which  looks  not  a  little  ludicrous. 
Being  at  a  loss  on  one  occasion  how  to  complete  a  copy  of  verses 
which  he  had  promised,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  rendering 
them  an  acrostic  on  the  name  of  his  mistress,  and  this  happy 
thought  at  once  enabled  him  to  perform  his  task  with  ease.  By 
this  pious  fraud  he  contrived  to  gratify  his  friend,  who  had  no 
idea  of  the  mystery  that  lay  concealed  under  these  verses,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  the  feeling  which  he  seemed  to  consider 
as  the  proper  employment  of  his  life.  The  Cecilia  was  at  last 
finished,  in  tw^enty  cantos,  in  December  1816,  having  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  poet  for  three  years,  of  which  about  six 
months  had  been  occupied  by  the  campaign  before  Hamburg. 
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It  is  painful  for  us  to  pass  lightly  over  a  work  which  was  the 
result  of  such  labour  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 
in  which  he  had  embarked  his  hopes  of  future  fame;  but  the 
limits  of  an  article  of  this  nature  render  any  detailed  examination 
of  so  long  a  work  impossible ;  and,  indeed,  we  should  despair  of 
rendering  the  poem  a  favourite  with  our  readers  by  any  analysis, 
however  laboured.  For,  in  truth,  considered  as  a  whole,  the 
work  addresses  itself  only  to  those  whose  views  have  been  in 
some  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  author,  by  excited  feel- 
ings and  early  habits  of  vague  and  aimless  speculation.  We  can 
therefore  merely  indicate,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  idea  which  is 
developed  in  the  work. 

Like  the  Oberon  of  Wieland,  it  presupposes  a  series  of  events 
which  precede  the  opening  of  the  poem,  and  of  which  the  story 
of  the  piece  itself  forms  only  the  developement  and  conclusion. 
This  arrangement  necessarily  requires  an  exposition  in  the  form 
of  an  episode,  which  is  here  introduced  in  the  sixth  canto  of  the 
poem.  The  nature  of  this  extrinsic  portion  of  the  work  is  this. 
The  wife  of  a  powerful  northern  Jarl  had  imbibed  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  though  her  husband  and  relations  still  remained 
in  the  darkness  of  paganism.  The  noble  lady  maintains  her  faith 
in  secrecy  and  silence ;  for  her  husband  had  threatened  death  to 
every  adherent  of  the  new  doctrines.  To  support  her  sinking 
courage,  an  angel  commissioned  by  heaven  had  presented  her 
with  a  blooming  rose,  with  the  assurance  that  as  long  as  she 
preserved  the  celestial  flower,  neither  strength  nor  cunning  should 
prevail  against  her.  But  during  the  absence  of  the  husband,  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  enchantress  Swanwitha, 
musters  her  powerful  spells  to  terrify  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
lady,  and  by  means  of  a  ghastly  exhibition  of  her  magic  powers, 
succeeds  in  persuading  her  that  the  life  of  her  infant  children  is 
in  danger,  and  in  exacting  from  her  the  celestial  rose  as  the  price 
of  their  safety.  The  same  angelic  spirit  which  had  formerly 
bestowed  the  gift  now  appears  to  announce  the  punishment 
annexed  to  its  forfeiture  : — her  separation  from  her  husband,  the 
death  of  her  children  by  each  other^s  hands,  and  her  own  exclusion 
from  pardon  and  happiness,  until  the  mystic  rose,  which  has 
already  been  placed  by  unhallowed  hands  in  the  temple  of  Odin, 
shall  again  be  planted  on  holy  ground,  an  act  which  was  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  death  of  the  generous  and  devoted  indivi- 
dual by  whom  it  was  accomplished. 

Thus,  like  the  quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  which  forms  the 
back  ground  of  Wieland's  poem,  this  wild  and  unearthly  legend 
is  the  spring  that  sets  in  motion  the  incidents  of  the  Cecilia; 
which  details  the  quest  of  the  rose,  and  the  final  accomplishment 
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of  the  prophecy,  in  the  death  of  the  brothers,  and  of  Cecilia,  by 
whom  the  flower  is  removed  from  the  temple  of  Odin,  and  in  the 
final  repose  of  the  lady  after  this  sweeping  atonement.  As  too 
strong  a  leaning  to  earthly  affections  had  been  the  original  source 
of  her  transgression,  so  in  the  character  of  her  by  whom  she  is  to 
be  restored  to  happiness,  self-devotion,  resignation  to  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  a  love  which  seeks  its  gratification  only  beyond  this 
life,  are  made  proportionally  prominent.  She  is  painted  with  all 
the  charms  with  which  religion,  courage,  constancy,  and  modesty, 
can  invest  human  nature ;  moving  onwards  to  her  destiny  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  her  danger,  yet  with  the  patience  and  long-suf- 
fering of  Spenser's  Una.  The  tale  is  linked  by  a  slender  tie  to 
history,  by  representing  these  mystical  events  as  interwoven  with 
the  conquest  of  the  Danes  by  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Great. 

AVell  might  Bouterwek  advise  his  friend  to  abandon  a  legend 
so  wild,  so  adverse  to  common  feelings,  and  so  completely  unsup- 
ported even  by  popular  traditions,  which  sometimes  supply  the 
w  ant  of  a  historical  groundwork,  as  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 
The  very  idea  of  a  serious  epos,  not  only  purely  fictitious,  but 
based  exclusively  upon  the  marvellous,  seems  absurd,  while  the 
character  of  the  particular  legend  which  Schultze  has  selected 
is  still  more  preposterous  and  revolting.  There  is  so  obvious  a 
disproportion  between  the  extent  of  the  original  offence,  (com- 
mitted as  it  was  under  circumstances  which  any  reasonable  person 
would  have  held  sufficient  to  justify  a  greater  sacrifice,)  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  punishment,  that  even  the  limited  and  conven- 
tional portion  of  vraisemblance  which  we  exact  from  the  epic 
poet,  is  entirely  destroyed.  As  difficult  does  it  seem  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  invention  of  Cecilia's  character,  who  feels  so  little 
for  herself,  and  vanquishes  her  trials  with  such  apparent  ease, 
that  the  reader  is  neither  deeply  affected  by  her  dangers  nor  her 
sufferings.  The  long  prayers  and  invocations  which  Schultze 
has  connected  with  the  character,  and  which  to  his  excited  feel- 
ings appeared  natural  and  appropriate,  produce  a  tedious  and 
revolting  effect  upon  the  unimpassioned  reader.  One  is  tempted 
to  smile,  too,  at  the  absurdity  of  encumbering  the  main  story, 
such  as  it  is,  by  the  introduction  of  an  episode  relating  to  Ade- 
laide, the  supposed  sister  of  the  heroine,  seemingly  inserted  with 
no  other  view  than  that  of  givins:  the  real  Adelaide  a  chance  for 
immortality,  by  incorporating  her  name  with  the  poem  which  was 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  sister.  Least  of  all  can  we  approve 
the  needless  horror  of  a  fratricidal  catastrophe,  the  sweeping 
magnitude  of  which  reminds  one  of  the  Andromana  of  Shirley, 
or  the  denouement  of  the  schoolmaster's  tragedies  in  Gil  Bias, 
where  scarcely  even  the  prompter  was  suffered  to  escape. 
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And  yet  seldom  has  more  genius  or  fancy  been  wasted  on  an 
unfortunate  subject  than  on  this  singular  poem,  rich  as  it  is  in 
striking  and  marvellous  incidents,  and  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field.  Led  away  by  the  sweet  and  harmonious  stream  of  the 
versification,  and  the  varied  and  gorgeous  pictures  which  it  dis- 
plays, we  forget,  in  a  great  measure,  the  radical  faults  of  the 
general  plan.  The  battles  which  occasionally  occur,  particularly 
the  combat  with  the  Danes  in  the  eighth  canto,  and  that  of  the  bro- 
thers in  the  eighteenth,  are  given  with  a  Homeric  spirit  and 
diversity  of  detail ;  and  though  not  altogether  agreeable  to  histo- 
rical tradition,  the  magic  of  the  north  is  brought  out  with  a  bold 
and  impressive  outline.  The  ghastly  resuscitation  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Danes  upon  the  field  of  battle  by  the  spells  of  Thorilda,  in 
the  second  canto,  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  similar 
incantation  of  Erichtho  in  the  Pharsalia ;  and  the  picture  of  the 
subterraneous  world,  in  which  the  heroine  is  confined,  with  her 
sister  and  the  minstrel  Reinald,  is  rich  in  fanciful  detail  and 
graceful  imagery.  The  versification  of  the  whole  poem,  but 
particularly  of  the  later  cantos,  is  harmonious  and  beautiful  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Schultze's 
early  admiration  for  Wieland  led  him,  even  while  he  abandoned 
his  poetical  principles,  to  retain  the  irregular  stanza  which  that 
poet  had  introduced,  instead  of  the  legitimate  ottava  rima,  over 
which  his  last  poem,  the  Bezauberte  Rose,  shows  that  he  pos- 
sessed such  a  mastery. 

Havinof  entered  into  no  detail  with  regard  to  the  incidents  of 
the  poem,  we  shall  venture  on  no  extracts,  which  could  only  be 
imperfectly  understood  or  appreciated,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  context.  But  the  concluding  verses  of  the  poem,  in  which 
he  dedicates  the  labours  of  three  years  to  the  memory  of  Cecilia, 
and  alludes  to  some  of  those  misconceptions  under  which  he 
laboured  as  to  the  feelings  of  her  friends,  are  so  full  of  genuine 
feeling  and  poetical  beauty,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  by  their  perusal.* 

'^And  now  'tis  o'er; — the  long-planned  work  is  done. 
The  last  sad  meed  that  love  and  longing  gave  : 

Beside  thy  bier  the  strain  was  first  begun. 
And  now  I  lay  the  gift  upon  thy  grave. 

The  bliss — the  bale,  through  which  ray  heart  hath  run 
Are  mirrored  in  the  story's  mystic  wave  ; 

Take  then  the  song,  that  in  my  bitter  grief 

Hath  been  ray  latest  joy,  my  sole  relief. 

As  mariners  that  on  the  flowery  side 

Of  some  fair  coast  have  for  a  time  descended  ; 

*  "  Es  ist  vollbracht :  das  Werk  das  ich  ersonnen,"  Sec. 
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And  many  a  town  and  many  a  tower  descried. 
And  many  a  blooming  grove  and  plain  extended ; 

Till  borne  again  to  sea  by  wind  and  tide. 

They  see  the  picture  fade,  the  vision  ended  3 — 

So  in  the  darkening  distance  do  I  see 

My  hopes  grow  dim,  my  joy  and  solace  flee. 

Such  as  thou  didst  in  love  and  life  appear. 

In  joy,  in  grief,  in  pleasure,  and  in  pain. 
Such  have  I  strove  in  words  to  paint  thee  here. 

And  link  thy  beauties  with  my  lowly  strain. 
Still  as  I  sang,  thy  form  was  floating  near. 

And  hand  in  hand  with  thee,  the  goal  I  gain  3 
Alas,  that  with  the  wreath  that  binds  my  brow. 
My  visionary  bliss  must  vanish  now  ! 

Three  years  in  that  fond  dream  have  fleeted  by, 

For^  tho'  the  tempest  of  the  time  was  rife. 
And  rising  at  the  breath  of  destiny, 

Through  peace  and  war  hath  borne  my  bark  of  life, 
1  heeded  not  how  clouds  grew  dark  on  high. 

How  beat  against  the  bark  the  waters'  strife ; 
Still  in  the  hour  of  need,  unchangeably 
The  compass  of  my  spirit  turned  to  thee. 

While  time  rolled  on  with  ever  changing  tide. 
Thou  wert  the  star,  the  sun  that  shone  for  me  ; 

For  thee  I  girt  the  sword  upon  my  side ; 

Each  dream  of  peace  was  consecrate  to  thee  5 

And  if  my  heart  was  long  and  deeply  tried. 
For  thee  alone  I  bore  my  misery ; 

Watching  lest  autumn  wnth  his  chilling  breath 

Should  blight  the  rose  above  thy  couch  of  death. 

Ah  me !  since  thou  hast  gained  thy  heav'nly  throne. 

And  I,  no  more  by  earthly  ties  controlled. 
Have  shunned  life's  giddy  joys,  with  thee  alone 

Sad  fellowship  in  solitude  to  hold  ;  — 
Full  many  a  faithless  friend  is  changed  and  gone, 

Full  many  a  heart  that  once  was  warm  grown  cold. 
All  this  have  1  for  thee  in  silence  borne. 
And  joy 'd  to  bear,  as  on  a  brighter  morn. 

As  vases,  once  with  costly  scents  supplied, 

Long  after  shed  around  their  sweet  perfume  ; 
As  clouds  the  evening  sun  with  gold  hath  dyed 

Gleam  brightly  yet  while  all  around  is  gloom  -, 
As  the  strong  river  bears  its  fresh'ning  tide 

Far  out  into  the  ocean's  azure  room ; 

Forlorn  and  bruised,  the  heart  that  once  hath  beat 

For  thcc,  can  feel  no  anger  and  no  hate." 
*  *  *  ■»  -K- 
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Much  as  Schultze  was  attached  to  Gottingen,  the  state  of  his 
health  seemed  now  to  convince  him  that  a  change  of  scene  was 
necessary.  Some  friends  who  were  resident  at  Rome  gave  him 
a  pressing  invitation  to  join  them ;  and  though  the  state  of  his 
circumstances  interposed  some  obstacles  to  the  journey,  these 
were  removed  by  the  kindness  of  his  father,  who  was  willing  to 
subject  himself  to  inconvenience,  in  order  to  afford  his  son  the 
chance  of  a  restoration  to  health.  During  the  summer  of  18 16, 
he  was  occupied  with  preparations  for  this  journey,  which  he 
contemplated  next  year,  and  with  the  plan  of  a  poem,  which  was 
at  first  intended  to  be  of  the  same  extent  with  the  Cecilia,  but 
conceived  in  the  more  cheerful  manner  of  Ariosto.  In  the 
autumn  of  1816,  he  made  a  short  tour  on  foot  through  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Rhine  and  Main;  but  this  journey,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  careless  of  his  health,  aggravated  instead  of 
diminishing  his  disease.  Shortly  afterwards  his  pains  in  the 
breast  returned  with  increased  violence ;  his  strength  grew  less 
and  less.  Yet  even  in  this  state  of  exhaustion,  the  energy  of  his 
mind,  unabated  by  bodily  sickness,  enabled  him  to  labour  as 
before,  at  his  romantic  poem  of  the  Enchanted  Rose,  which  he 
intended  as  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in  style  and  versification. 
As  soon  as  it  was  completed,  he  despatched  it  anonymously  to 
Leipsig,  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  poetical 
tale. 

The  very  summary  manner  in  which  we  have  dismissed  the 
Cecilia,  will  enable  us  to  exhibit  a  few  passages  from  this  grace- 
ful poem,  which,  though  fantastic  and  supernatural,  is  not  de- 
formed by  the  religious  mysticism  and  dreary  termination  of  the 
former.  On  the  story  of  a  Fairy  Tale  all  criticism  would  of 
course  be  thrown  away.  The  very  name  of  the  Enchanted  Rose 
(which  in  Schultze's  mind  had  become  somehow  associated  with 
the  memory  of  his  mistress,  like  the  laurel  in  Petrarca's  sonnets,) 
prepares  us  here  for  extravagance  and  wonder.  We  are  not 
decoyed  into  the  maze  under  pretence  of  introducing  us  to  a 
sober  epic.  Ingenuity,  therefore,  not  consistency  of  incident,  is 
what  we  are  entitled  to  demand  from  the  poet;  lightness  and  grace, 
instead  of  sustained  magnificence.  These  we  think  the  reader  will 
find  in  Schultze's  poem.  A  cheerfulness  that  never  rises  into 
actual  gaiety,  or  sinks  into  gloom ;  a  soothing,  Sybaritish  melody  of 
sound,  are  spread  over  the  tale ;  a  misty  atmosphere  seems  to 
hang  over  all,  and  to  invest  the  incidents  alternately  with  vague 
and  shadowy  indistinctness,  or  magic  gleams  of  light  and  sun- 
shine. It  is  not,  indeed,  a  work  of  great  range  or  compass  of 
feeling,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  author  has  not  put  forth  his 
strength,  or  concentrated  his  powers  upon  the  poem.     He  had 
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probably  at  first  contemplated  a  German  imitation  of  the  liatit 
style  of  Ariosto;  but  he  soon  found  that  a  more  lively  and  buoy- 
ant spirit  than  his  own  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  copy  with 
success  that  vein  of  sly  and  chastised  humour  which  pervades  the 
marvels  of  the  Orlando.  Schultze's  mirth  could  not  exceed  a 
melancholy  smile.  The  idea,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  abandoned.  The  originally  extensive  poem  shrunk 
into  three  cantos;  and  the  author,  though  his  pictures,  like  those 
of  Ariosto,  are  addressed  much  more  to  the  imagination  than  the 
heart,  frequently  slides  into  reflexions  and  trains  of  sentiment 
which  are  far  enough  removed  from  the  cheerfulness  of  his  Italian 
model.  What  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  however,  he  has  executed 
w  ith  facility  and  grace ;  and  he  leaves  us  more  satisfied  with  this 
light  and  fanciful  composition,  in  which  he  himself  declared  he 
could  find  nothing  good  except  the  versification,  than  with  the 
more  sombre  and  cumbrous  pomp  of  his  favorite  Cecilia. 

Like  the  incidents  of  the  Cecilia,  those  of  the  Enchanted  Rose 
are  represented  as  the   fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which  has  pre- 
ceded the  date   of  the  story;  an  atonement  by  the  child  for  the 
oftence  of  the  parent.     The  fairy  lanthe,  it  seems,  like  her  Ara- 
bian predecessor,  the  Peri  Banou,  had  so  far  forgot  the  dignity 
of  her   enchanted    station,    as    to    encourage   the   addresses    of 
Leontes,  a  mortal  prince,  whom  in  one  of  her  nautical  excursions 
she  had  found  asleep  within  her  territories.     A  year  had  passed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  a  son,  beautiful  as  the  day,  had  betrayed 
to   her  sister  fays  the  indiscretion  of  lanthe,  when  the  offended 
queen  of  fairy  land  suddenly  appears,  and  announces,  in  very 
enigmatical  language,  the  penance  to  be  inflicted  on  the  delin- 
quent.    Her  son  is  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  her  oftence  is  only 
to  be   pardoned  when  he  shall  succeed  in  giving  life  to  the  being 
who  is  to  be  the  object  of  his  love.     The  fairy  queen  disappears 
with  the  boy  ;  Leontes,  on  whom  sentence  of  banishment  had 
been   at  the   same  time  pronounced,  returned  to  his  own  terri- 
tories ;  and  lanthe,  quite  dismayed  by  this  discouraging  enigma, 
sets   out  on  a  restless  pilgrimage  over  the  world,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  some  child  who  might  console  her  for  the   loss  of  her 
own.    Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Astolpho,  a  monarch  the  precise 
situation  of  whose  kingdom  we  have  been  unable  to  discover,  is 
the  only  one  who  awakens  in  her  mind  some  remembrances  of  her 
son ;  and  her  attachment  to  this  child  has  induced  her  to  commit 
the  infant  princess  to  the  care  of  her  own  Leontes,  in  order  to 
protect  her  from  the  dangers  of  a  war,  which  at  that  time  threat- 
ened the  dominions  of  Astolpho. 

Such  is  the  state  of  matters  at  the  opening  of  the  tale.     Clo- 
tilda, who  at  the  court  of  Leontes  had  grown  up  in  all  the  charms 
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of  youthful  beauty,  while  wandering  in  the  shady  groves  that  sur- 
round the  palace,  is  attracted  by  the  delightful  notes  which  issue 
from  the  neighbouring  wood ;  and  her  curiosity  is  at  last  excited 
to  the  greatest  height,  by  the  discovery  that  she  herself  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  regularly  recurring  melody.  Watching  her  opportu- 
nity the  youthful  princess  steals  through  the  wood,  and  appears 
suddenly  before  the  astonished  minstrel.  This  was  the  young 
Alpino,  who  after  wandering  over  foreign  lands  had  been  fettered 
here  by  the  charms  of  Clotilda,  whom  he  had  accidentally  seen 
during  her  rambles  through  the  forest.  The  princess,  with  a 
gentle  and  encouraging  smile,  flings  a  rose  from  her  breast  across 
the  brook  which  separated  them,  and  disappears.  The  gift  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  hope  to  Alpino,  who  conthiues  to  dream  away  his 
time  in  his  woodland  hut,  *'  most  musical,  most  melancholy,"  in 
expectation  of  her  return.  But  when  days  and  weeks  have  elapsed 
without  a  second  visit,  the  anxious  minstrel  learns  that  Astolpho, 
now  delivered  from  the  war  which  had  occasioned  the  removal  of 
his  daughter,  had  recalled  her  to  his  court,  and  that  the  fleet 
which  bore  her  homeward  was  already  far  across  the  ocean.  With 
harp  in  hand,  and  with  the  rose  in  his  bosom,  he  now  sets  out 
with  the  resolution  of  finding  his  mistress,  travelling  hill  and  dale 
in  search  of  that  distant  country  to  which  she  had  been  borne, 
and  sleeping  after  the  manner  of  true  lovers,  al  fresco,  as  chance 
might  direct. 

"  Oft  when  in  royal  halls  at  revels  fair 

He  strikes  his  golden  harp  the  guests  among. 

He  breathes  in  verse  his  longing  and  his  care — 
The  pang  that  preyed  upon  his  heart  so  long; 

And  sighs  are  heard,  and  tears  are  trickling  there 
In  silence,  at  the  sadness  of  the  song; 

But  praise  and  gifts  alike  aside  he  throws, 

And  bends  him  low,  and  grasps  his  staflF  and  goes. 

But  at  the  still  and  starry  eve,  when  he 

Some  shady  grove,  some  far-off  vale  hath  found. 

And  to  the  shepherds'  dance  upon  the  lea. 

And  harmless  mirth  those  magic  chords  resound. 

Gladly  he  seems  the  simpler  crown  to  see. 

That  for  his  meed  the  shepherd  maid  hath  wound  ^ 

And  whispers — Never  may  these  gentle  hearts 

Feel  deeper  woes  than  those  the  ear  imparts ! 

From  sea  to  sea  his  wayward  course  he  bent. 
From  land  to  land  her  loveliness  hath  rung, 

It  seemed  as  if  the  bow  of  love  had  lent 

The  chords  with  which  the  magic  harp  is  strung ; 

So  surely  to  the  heart  the  sounds  are  sent. 

That  from  the  quivring  strings  abroad  are  flung ; 
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And  that  same  pang  that  drives  the  minstrel  on. 
He  leaves  in  other  hearts  when  he  hath  gone. 

A  year  hath  passed  since  first  he  left  behind 

His  peaceful  hut,  led  by  his  pilgrim  vow 
O'er  barren  rocks  his  glooniy  way  to  find. 

In  climes  unknown  and  paths  untried  till  now ; 
When  in  the  coolness  of  the  morning  wind. 

He  reached  at  last  a  mountain's  rocky  browj 
And  bright  beneath  him,  bathed  in  silver  streams, 
A  land  of  town,  and  tower,  and  meadow  gleams.'' 

The  plain  beneath  is  covered  with  tents  and  banners,  and 
thronged  with  crowds  who  seem  to  await  the  commencement  of 
some  splendid  spectacle.  Alpino  observing  a  young  shepherd  ap- 
proaching from  a  neighbouring  wood,  inquires  of  him  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  assemblage.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
condensing  a  little  the  legend  of  the  shepherd,  which  is  rather 
tedious,  but  is  to  this  eflPect: — That  the  daughter  of  the  monarch 
of  the  country  had  lately  returned,  after  a  long  absence,  more 
beautiful  even  than  before  her  departure;  and  that  the  rival 
emperors  of  India,  Taprobana,  and  Saba  had  contended,  but 
without  success,  for  her  hand.  Each  had  then  privately  formed 
the  design  of  carrying  her  off  by  force,  and  the  attempt  being 
made  at  a  tournament  held  in  honour  of  the  lady,  a  triple  combat 
ensued,  which  was  suddenly  broke  off  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Fairy  Queen.  The  complicated  claims  of  the  three  emperors 
formed  a  **  dignus  vindice  nodus,"  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
justified  her  intervention.  She  decided  that  the  lady  who  formed 
the  subject  of  competition  should  in  the  meantime  be  changed  into 
a  rose,  and  should  at  last  be  bestowed  on  the  person  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  restore  her  to  life  and  her  natural  shape — a 
sentence  extremely  disagreeable  to  all  parties  concerned.  But 
against  the  will  of  so  absolute  a  monarch  there  is  no  appeal;  the 
poor  princess  assumed  her  tloral  disguise ;  the  rival  kings,  dis- 
appointed of  their  prey,  separated,  agreeing  to  meet  and  decide 
their  claims  on  a  future  day ;  and  this  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  trial,  by  which  the  fate  of  the  princess,  like  that  of  Portia  at 
Belmont,  was  to  be  decided. 

"  AVe  write  not  for  that  simple  maid. 
To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said" — 

— that  the  enchanted  princess  is  Clotilda,  and  that  Alpino  had 
at  last  reached  his  journey's  end.  Passing  by  the  gay  and  tumultu- 
ous assembly  in  the  plain,  he  seeks  the  grove,  within  which  the 
rose  has  been  planted  and  secured. 

VOL.  I.    NO.  II.  A  A 
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"  The  giddy  dance  and  gay  festivity 

To  charm  the  minstrel's  heart  have  lost  their  power. 
Far  on  in  holy  silence  wanders  he. 

Where  blooms  in  changeless  green  the  mystic  bower. 
How  blest  appears  each  bird  upon  the  tree. 

How  blest  each  bee  that  flits  from  flow'r  to  flow'r ; 
They  in  that  happy  grove  may  drink  their  fill 
Of  soft  delight,  and  wander  where  they  will. 

"  As  at  the  sound  of  distant  melody 

Full  oft  the  shadowy  past  unlocks  her  store. 

Each  early  dream,  each  airy  phantasy, 

Each  word  of  love  we  uttered  long  before  j 

So  while  the  balmy  scent  comes  floating  by. 
That  from  the  magic  grove  is  wafted  o'er. 

He  feels  his  hope  revive,  and  bright  afar. 

Shines  out  once  more  his  long-extinguished  star. 

"  What  dreams  awake  within,  what  wishes  rise. 
How  glows  his  cheek,  how  high  his  bosom  beats ! 

A  slender  fence  alone  between  him  lies, 
A  step  divides  him  from  those  still  retreats. 

Why  breaks  he  not  at  once  these  feeble  ties  ? 

He  stands — approaches — trembles — and  retreats  : 

Could  he  whom  once  before  the  brook  had  daunted. 

Now  break  the  spell  his  love  had  round  her  planted  ? 

'''  Sweet  Shame,  beneath  whose  strong  security 

Defenceless  beauty  evermore  retires. 
Who  mak'st  the  blush  of  maiden  modesty 

More  powerful  than  the  lover's  wild  desires  j 
Thine  was  the  hand  that  held  him  back  ;  with  thee 

Even  passion  sleeps  and  knows  not  of  its  fires  ; 
The  breeze  which  thy  chaste  breathing  doth  impart. 
Blows  cool  upon  the  warm  and  beating  heart." 

Meantime  the  blast  of  a  distant  trumpet  sounds  from  the 
palace  in  the  stillness  of  evening,  and  proclaims  to  the  assem- 
bled multitude  the  approach  of  the  trial.  The  crowd  throng 
towards  the  grove  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  contest,  and 
within  which,  in  front  of  the  rose,  the  throne  of  Astolpho  had 
been  erected.  The  clang  of  warlike  music,  the  waving  of  their 
distinctive  banners,  and  the  cries  of  the  surrounding  multitude, 
then  announce  the  arrival  of  the  suitors,  who  are  now  seen  ap- 
proaching in  all  the  pomp  of  eastern  splendour. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  the  dress  of  each  betrayed 

The  hope  that  lurked  in  secret  in  his  breast  j 

While  one  a  diadem  of  gold  displayed. 
Another's  brow  the  orient  pearls  invest ; 

The  third  with  that  sweet  flow'r  adorns  his  head 
With  which  the  phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
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Secure  of  conquest  each,  the  path  they  take 
Where  strikes  the  bridge  of  gold  across  the  lake." 

Alpino  mixes  among  the  long  train  of  servants,  who,  **  bright 
like  the  morn  in  borrowed  rays,"  and  loaded  with  the  costly  pre- 
sents of  the  imperial  rivals,  follow  their  masters  towards  the 
scene  of  the  trial.  His  harp  which  he  bears  in  his  hand,  enables 
him  to  pass  without  suspicion.  As  the  royal  train  approaches, 
the  gate  unfolds  of  itself  to  the  sound  of  soft  music,  and  gives 
admission  to  the  procession  within  the  precincts  of  the  hallowed 
grove,  in  which  all  the  charms  of  nature  are  concentrated,  and  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  mysterious  flower. 

^'  There  where  on  high  the  clasping  boughs  are  blent. 

And  light  and  shadow  chequers  all  below  j 
Where  odorous  herbs  exhale  their  sweetest  scent. 

And  richer  flowers  of  rarer  beauty  blow  5 
Where  through  the  grass  the  fresh'ning  waves  are  sent. 

With  sweeter  murmur  and  with  swifter  flow. 
There  on  a  golden  grating  by  the  river. 
The  sun's  last  rays  are  seen  to  gleam  and  quiver. 

''  And  where  so  bright  that  golden  trellice  gleams, 

Reclines  the  blooming  rose  in  magic  sleep  j 
Wet  with  eternal  dews  its  verdure  seems ; 

Soft  airs  for  ever  round  its  blossoms  sweep  j 
And  as  across  the  infant's  face  in  dreams 

From  time  to  time  the  smile  is  seen  to  creep  j 
So  in  the  trembling  leaves  at  times,  and  over 
The  slumbering  rose,  the  life  half  seems  to  hover." 

Astolpho  takes  his  seat,  and  round  the  throne  the  nobles  and 
ladies  of  the  court  are  ranged  according  to  their  rank.  The 
choral  song  with  which  the  ceremony  commences  dies  away :  the 
trumpet  sounds ;  and  Alpino  with  beating  heart  sees  the  Indian 
prince  approach  to  try  his  fortune.  But  his  gifts  are  offered  in 
vain ;  even  the  liquid  gold,  which  only  once  a  year  is  drawn  from 
its  magic  source,  is  poured  ineffectually  upon  the  slumbering 
flower.  And  now  the  discomfited  emperor  retires  to  make  way 
for  his  brother  of  Taprobana,  whose  treasures  of  oriental  pearl 
are  off'ered  with  as  little  success.  The  third  approaches  with  his 
Sabajan  odours,  from  the  spicy  shore  of  Araby  the  blest;  but  he, 
too,  is  destined  to  retire,  like  his  comrades,  in  confusion  and 
defeat.  The  flower  continues  motionless  and  lifeless.  A  mourn- 
ful silence  pervades  the  assembly,  till  the  minstrel,  stepping 
forward  before  Astolpho's  throne,  entreats  the  monarch's  permis- 
sion to  try  the  effects  of  his  harp  upon  the  spell  which  fettered 
the  princess.  The  permission  is  granted,  and  the  minstrel,  in  a 
strain  of  luxuriant  sweetness,  describes  the  birth  and  blossoming 
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of  the  rose,  from  its  first  opening  to  the  day  of  its  fullest  maturity. 
Scarcely  is  the  lay  concluded,  when  a  sound  is  heard  swelling 
from  a  distance  like  the  echo  of  the  harp,  and  a  sweet  and  rosy 
atmosphere  spreading  from  the  flower,  crimsons  and  perfumes  the 
field. 

*'  As  when  across  the  moon-light  vapours  fly, 
Enshrouding  for  a  time  the  queen  of  night. 
Her  glory  lingers  in  the  azure  sky, 

Tinging  the  very  clouds  with  silver  light ; 
So  gleams  around  that  flood  of  crimson  dye. 

Shed  from  the  mystic  rose  upon  the  sight ; 
Though  like  a  dream,  that  flies  at  dawn  of  day, 
The  flower  itself  grows  dim  and  dies  away. 

"  And  see  !  upsweUing  from  its  mossy  bed. 
More  blooming  yet,  the  bursting  bud  unfold. 

Till  from  the  full-blown  rose,  a  lovely  head 
Looks  out  encircled  by  a  crown  of  gold  ; 

And  when  the  leaves  their  verdant  cover  spread. 
Now  droops  the  silken  robe  its  snowy  fold  ; 

The  dews  that  did  the  mossy  bud  bedeck 

Now  hang  as  pearls  around  the  ivory  neck. 

"  Ere  ceased  the  strain  of  magic  melody. 

Or  that  sweet  odour  of  the  rose  decayed. 
With  blooming  form,  with  maiden  modesty. 

With  glance  bewildered,  stands  the  graceful  maid : 
The  tender  bosom  sinks  and  swells  on  high. 

Through  which  the  breath  of  new  existence  played  , 
Loosed  are  the  limbs  that  long  in  sleep  have  lain. 
The  foot  is  raised,  then  shrinks  to  earth  again. 

"  And  as,  allured  by  the  sweet  days  of  spring. 
The  little  birds,  with  newly  found  delight. 

From  bough  to  bough  still  flit  with  tender  wing. 
From  tree  to  tree  pursue  their  trembling  flight ; 

So  stands  she,  half  afraid,  half  wondering, 

Now  here,  now  there,  her  wandering  glances  light. 

Where  glitter  in  the  moon's  enchanting  beam, 

Wood,  meadow,  plain,  grove,  blossom,  cloud,  and  stream. 

"  But  when  at  last  her  restless  gazes  light 

Where  kneels  the  minstrel  by  the  monarch's  throne. 

What  new  enchantment  thus  enchains  her  quite. 
And  roots  her  glance  on  him — on  him  alone  ? 

O  !  how  with  shame,  with  love,  with  fond  delight, 
Her  bosom  heaved,  her  beauteous  aspect  shone  j 

Still  as  she  strove  to  turn  her  eyes  away. 

The  lovely  eyes  shot  back  a  softer  ray." 

While  the  lovers  are  thus  standing  in  suspense,  a  star  is  seen 
slowly  descending  upon  the  grove,  which  opens  and  displays  the 
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chariot  of  the  fairy  queen,  who  sits  with  laiuhe  on  her  right 
hand,  and  Leontes  on  her  left.  She  leaves  her  car,  and  greeting; 
the  lovers  with  regal  courtesy,  leads  Alpnio  to  the  arms  of  those, 
whom  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  fairy  history  must 
have  already  recognised  as  his  father  and  mother.  lanthe  and 
Alpino,  Leontes  and  Clotilda,  are  clasped  in  mutual  embraces. 

"  O  dear  embrace  !  O  unexpected  greeting  ! 

Where  hand  to  hand  long-parted  friends  extend  j 
Where  round  her  son  the  mother's  arms  are  meeting, 

And  tears  of  bliss  the  sire  and  daughter  blend  ; 
And  faltering  tongues  are  all  around  repeating 

SoUj  daughter,  father,  mother,  wife,  or  friend  : 
The  youthful  pair  alone,  who,  heart  to  heart. 
Most  long  to  meet,  stand  blushing  and  apart. 

'^  But  now  the  sires  approach,  with  welcome  sweet. 

And  gently,  by  her  tender-trembling  hand. 
Lead  forth  the  bashful  bride  her  lord  to  meet. 

And  with  their  blessing  consecrate  the  band. 
All  nature  seems  in  smiles  the  pair  to  greet. 

With  song  and  dance  resounds  the  fairy  strand  j 
Till  hushed  at  last  the  bridal  revel  dies. 
The  lights  grow  dim,  the  lamps  of  heaven  arise.'' 

The  Queen  of  Faery,  with  her  airy  train,  her  car  and  her 
griffins,  disappears;  one  by  one  the  crowd  disperses;  and  with 
this  picture  of  luxurious  repose,  softening  at  last  into  melancholy 
feeling,  the  poem  closes. 

^'  And  now  the  latest-lingering  guest  departed. 
With  wishes  sweet,  with  slyly  meaning  smile  j 

The  golden  bands  that  held  the  bridge  are  parted. 
And  sinks  into  the  lake  the  fairy  pile  ; 

Alone  were  they,  the  true,  the  tender-hearted. 
Alone  with  Love  at  last  in  that  sweet  isle. 

No  prying  eye  is  there,  no  envious  ear 

The  kiss  to  watch,  the  whispered  word  to  hear. 

**  The  rippling  waters,  as  they  sank  and  rose, 

A  slumbrous  sound  like  distant  nuisic  made. 
Bright  gleamed  the  yellow  moon  above  the  boughs. 

And  touched  the  lawn  with  trembling  light  and  shade  j 
Sweet  in  the  stillness  of  the  twilight  flows 

The  nightingale's  untutored  serenade. 
And  in  the  darkening  wood,  o'er  brooks  and  trees 
Sweeps  with  its  balmy  breath  the  summer  breeze. 

'*  Scarce  through  the  bower  the  struggling  moonbeam  shines, 
Within  whose  bosom  Love  hath  built  his  throne  : 

The  far  oft  carol  of  the  bird  declines. 

And  sinks  the  distant  ocean's  drowsy  tone  ; 
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As  round  the  rose  the  clasping  laurel  twines, 

The  lovers  sat  embracing  and  alone  ; 
Dumb  was  the  night  j  her  secrets  to  the  day 
The  woods,  the  winds,  the  flowers  alone  betray. 

"  Such  was  my  song  in  youth,  when  even  for  me 

The  bud  of  early  pleasure  seemed  to  blow. 
But  faithless  is  the  urn  of  destiny, 

And  dark  the  lots  are  found  that  fairest  show  3 
Beneath  the  grassy  hillock  slumbers  she 

That  lent  my  life  that  momentary  glow. 
And  of  the  dreams  of  other  days,  remain 
Nought  but  my  love,  my  sorrows,  and  my  strain." 

Schultze  survived  the  completion  of  this  poem  only  long 
enough  to  know  that  he  had  gained  the  prize  for  which  he  had 
been  a  competitor.  Yet,  like  most  consumptive  invalids,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  near  approach  of  his  death,  and 
talked  to  the  last  of  setting  out  for  Italy  in  the  spring.  When 
the  spring  to  which  he  looked  forward  arrived,  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  him  to  bear  the  removal  from  Gottingen  to  his 
father's  house  at  Celle ;  but  the  journey  probably  brought  the 
disease  to  a  crisis,  for  his  strength  soon  afterwards  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1817. 

Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  died  the  young  and 
amiable  Schultze,  a  name  of  some  note  in  the  martyrology  of 
love,  and  no  mean  one  in  the  records  of  poetry.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  many  good  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart;  with  a 
disposition  sincere,  steadfast,  and  affectionate,  liable  to  be  easily 
offended,  yet  incapable  of  revenge ;  with  a  fertile  and  brilliant 
imagination,  with  a  profound  admiration  for  the  beautiful  and 
the  good,  he  seemed  gifted  with  much  that  might  give  lustre  to 
the  bright  side  of  life,  or  afford  consolation  under  its  disappoint- 
ments. But  in  the  original  constitution  of  his  mind,  feeling  had 
acquired  an  undue  preponderance ;  and  the  desultory  and  roman- 
tic character  of  his  studies  had  tended  still  farther  to  exalt  his 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  his  reasoning  powers.  Of  fancy 
he  had  always  enough,  of  feeling  too  much  :  what  he  wanted  was 
a  calm,  controlling  principle  of  judgment,  to  restrain  the  luxuri- 
ance of  his  imagination,  to  correct  his  natural  leaning  towards 
the  vague  and  the  mysterious,  and  to  recal  his  feelings  from  the 
world  of  imagination  to  the  sphere  of  reality.  This  principle 
time  would  probably  have  supplied,  but  for  the  unfortunate  issue 
v^f  his  attachment,  which,  by  exciting  his  feelings  and  concentrat- 
ing them  on  an  ideal  object,  aggravated  and  confirmed  the  natural 
defects  of  his  character,  l^he  seclusion  from  society,  the  neglect 
of  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  dreamy  melancholy  in  which  he 
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afterwards  indulged,  rendered  his  views  dail}'  more  visionary,  till 
his  energies  were  dissipated  on  a  world  of  enchantment,  or  ran  to 
waste  in  the  channel  of  mysticism  and  morbid  sensibility. 

There  is  a  melancholy,  no  doubt,  by  which  the  intellect  is 
expanded,  while  the  heart  is  made  better :  a  tempered  sadness,  a 
sober  earnestness,  like  that  of  Schiller;  which  by  occasionally  re- 
calling us  to  the  contemplation  of  an  ideal  world,  softens  and 
refreshes  those  feelings  which  habitual  intercourse  with  society  is 
apt  to  harden.  This  is  that  melancholy  which  is  the  true  source 
of  poetical  inspiration  ;  because  while  it  refines  our  feelings,  and 
enlarges  the  sphere  of  our  conceptions,  it  leaves  us  as  active  as 
ever  in  the  exercise  of  our  social  duties,  and  thus  preserves  that 
mental  equilibrium,  that  balance  of  the  intellect,  the  feelings,  and 
the  fancy,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of 
genius.  Very  different  are  its  effects,  when  it  is  carried  to  excess 
as  in  the  mind  of  Schultze.  Excessive  melancholy,  like  excessive 
levity,  is  a  selfish  feeling.  It  renders  us  solitary,  suspicious, 
querulous;  and  deadens  our  sympathy  for  others,  while  it  in- 
creases our  sensibility  for  ourselves.  Thus  the  social  energies 
which  should  connect  us  with  our  fellow  men  grow  indolent  and 
dormant:  the  active  duties  of  life  are  forgotten  in  the  passive: 
gradually  we  lose  our  relish  for  the  common  and  natural  feelings, 
the  simple  mirth  and  tears  that  make  up  the  mass  of  human  life, 
and  learn  to  substitute  glaring  and  distorted  portraits,  which  are 
the  reflexion  of  our  own  morbid  peculiarities,  for  those  simpler 
forms  of  universal  truth  and  beauty  which  all  hearts  at  once  ac- 
knowledge and  admire.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  poetical  views 
of  Schultze.  Every  thing  with  him  is  ideal,  exaggerated,  un- 
common ;  the  beings  whom  he  has  introduced,  the  light  in  which 
he  has  exhibited  them,  are  at  once  fantastic  and  monotonous; 
because  they  are  not  derived  from  the  simple  yet  varied  store- 
house of  nature,  but  "  won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite" 
of  his  own  imagination.  His  morbid  feelings  have  narrowed 
his  powers  of  mind,  and  confined  his  faculties  to  a  peculiar 
channel.  Even  to  that  narrow  and  gloomy  course  it  is  true  that 
his  imagination  has  imparted  beauty.  He  has  strewed  its  sides 
with  flowers;  he  has  chequered  its  dark  waters  with  the  lights  of 
a  gorgeous  fancy.  But  the  stream  still  runs  on,  sluggish,  un- 
healthy, and  funereal ;  wasting  itself  in  a  wilderness,  when  a  little 
more  firmness  and  energy  would  have  guided  it  through  scenes 
more  cheering  to  the  heart,  and  haunts  more  accessible  to  hu- 
manity. 

True  it  is,  that  to  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic  there  is 
something  imposing  even  in  the  defects  of  Schultze's  cliaracter; 
something  that  awakens  sympathy  and  admiration.     About  thii; 
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steadiness  or  obstinacy  of  feeling,  perverted  and  overweening  as  it 
seems,  it  is  apt  to  strike  us  as  a  mournful  reflexion,  that  the  best 
affections  of  the  heart  should  be  so  subject  to  vicissitude,  and  that 
neither  the  warmest  love  nor  the  deepest  grief  should  be  perma- 
nent with  man.  It  is  flattering,  therefore,  to  our  pride  to  witness 
these  occasional  exceptions  to  the  rule.  For  this  devotion  that 
loves  **  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  this  sorrow  that  refuses  to  be 
comforted,  this  feeling  that  remains  so  fixed  while  all  around 
is  changed ;  all  these  seem  to  image  and  body  forth  the  contest 
of  the  spirit  against  the  influence  of  circumstances,  to  vindicate 
the  triumph  of  the  moral  over  the  material  portion  of  our  nature. 
But  it  is  well,  after  all,  that  these  exceptions  should  be  but 
occasional.  Beset  as  life  is  with  disappointment,  it  would  indeed 
be  unfortunate  if  all  of  us  were  endowed  with  that  nervous  sen- 
sibility which  loves  to  perpetuate  grief,  which  extracts  a  pleasure 
from  pain  itself,  and  would  rather  sit  weeping  over  the  ruin  of  its 
hopes,  than  exert  the  necessary  courage  and  perseverance  to  re- 
build the  edifice.  Wiser  and  better  it  is  that  our  natures  are 
generally  so  constituted  as  to  render  consolation  inevitable; 
that  time  and  the  hour  insensibly  wear  down  the  sharpest  sorrow, 
and  that  even  the  petty  wants  and  daily  duties  of  life  which  at 
first  appeared  so  distasteful,  by  compelling  us  to  exertion,  and 
excluding  the  indulgence  of  a  visionary  grief,  become  the  means 
of  gradually  restoring  the  heart  to  its  tranquillity,  and  the  mind  to 
the  healthful  possession  of  its  energies.  "  To  be  ignorant  of 
evils  to  come,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  **  and  forgetful  of  evils 
past,  is  a  merciful  provision  in  our  nature,  whereby  we  digest  the 
mixture  of  our  few  and  evil  days,  and  our  delivered  senses  not 
relapsing  into  cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are  not  kept 
raw  by  the  edge  of  repetitions." 


Art.  III. — Fragmens  Philosophiques,  par  Victor  Cousin,  Pro- 

fesseur  Suppleant  de  I'histoire   de  la  Philosophic   moderne  d 

la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de   I'Academie  de  Paris,  Maitre   de 

Conference  a  I'ancienne  Ecole  Normale.     Paris,  1826.     8vo. 

Professoe,  Cousin  informs  us,  in  the  work  which  stands  at  the 

head  of  this  article,  that  he  is  employed  in  effecting  a  reformation 

in  the  metaphysical  opinions  current  in  France.     He  says  that 

the  age  is   already  prepared  for  a  change,  and  that  that  change 

will  terminate  in  a  system,  probably  not  very  dissimilar   to  his 

own.      The  facility    with    which    foreign,   particularly    French, 

theories  are  received  by  us,  makes  it  incumbent  on  some  one  to 

present   them   naked    and    undisguised   to    the   public,    lest    the 

ornaments  of  style  and  manner  should  give  currency  to  opinions. 
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which  in  themselves  can  add  little  to  our  knowledge  or  happi- 
ness. In  the  execution  of  his  work  we  think  M.  Cousin  quite 
felicitous  ;  he  always  writes  perspicuously  and  elegantly.  But  we 
have  a  heavy  charge  to  make  against  him  on  the  score  of  candour. 
Any  reader  would  imagine  that  the  opinions  advanced  in  the 
Fragmens  Philosophiques  were  the  result  of  M.  Cousin's  own 
invention.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  phrase,  "  selon  moi," 
appended  to  each  particular  theory,  gives  to  it  the  relish  of  novelty, 
and  to  the  author  the  merit  of  originality.  But  the  German 
scholar  knows,  that  in  nine  cases  out  often  in  which  the  "selon 
moi "  occurs,  the  opinion  so  appropriated  is  *'  selon  tout  le 
nionde"  in  Germany;  and  in  the  tenth  case,  it  is  usually  a  trivial 
modification. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  M.  Cousin's  work,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  an  historical  view  of  the  progress  of 
metaphysics  in  Germany  since  the  time  of  Kant.  For  the 
Fragmens  Philosophiques  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  modern  German  metaphysics  into  France.  We 
fear,  that  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  we  shall  not  always  be  so 
intelligible  as  we  could  wish.  The  German  language  possesses 
expressions  wiiich  are  scarcely  translateable  into  any  other.  But 
in  addition  to  the  natural  difficulties,  the  German  metaphysics 
afford  a  most  eminent  example  of  that  dialect  which  Swift  calls 
the  *'  Babylonic."  We  have  avoided  all  the  scholastic  jargon, 
and,  wherever  we  could,  preferred  stating  the  sense,  in  plain 
English,  to  giving  it  packed  up  in  those  short  expressions  which 
stand  for  a  whole  proposition.  The  reader,  however,  we  fear, 
will  still  find  many  barbarisms,  but  we  trust  to  his  indulgence 
and  proceed  with  our  task. 

It  may  be  easily  shown  that  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  knowledge  leads  to  atheism.  He  himself  possessed  too  much 
good  sense  and  piety  to  be  consistent  with  his  own  philosophy. 
Berkeley,  however,  and  Hume,  drew  from  his  premises,  though 
for  very  different  objects,  the  conclusions  to  which  they  strictly 
led. 

All  our  knowledge,  says  Locke,  is  derived  from  sensation  or 
from  reflection.  By  the  former  we  are  made  conscious  of  things 
external,  by  the  latter  we  are  made  conscious  of  things  internal, 
or  of  the  operation  of  our  own  minds;  the  amount  of  which 
doctrine  is,  that  we  know  nothinsj  but  that  of  which  we  are  im- 
mediately  conscious. 

Berkeley,  taking  the  truth  of  Locke's  doctrine  for  granted, 
showed  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  matter,  or  an  exter- 
nal world.  For,  by  our  senses  we  were  made  conscious  of 
sensations  only,  and  not  of  matter  itself;  and  sensations  were 
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affections  of  mirid.  From  Aristotle  to  Locke,  it  had  been 
asserted  that  our  sensations  were  copies  of  the  real  objects  which 
produced  them.  Berkeley  proved  that  a  sensation,  that  is,  an 
affection  of  mind,  could  never  be  a  copy  of  any  thing  that  did  not 
resemble  mind,  namely  matter. 

Hume,  however,  was  not  content  to  stop  at  this  point  of  the 
investigation,  but  used  Berkeley's  own  weapons  to  overturn  his 
doctrines.  We  are  not  more  conscious,  he  argued,  of  mind  in 
itself,  than  we  are  of  matter  in  itself.  All  that  we  are  imme- 
diately conscious  of,  are  ideas  and  impressions ;  consequently 
nothing  but  ideas  and  impressions  exist.  Following  up  this 
chain  of  reasoning  with  his  unrivalled  sagacity,  Hume  attacked 
the  principle  of  causation ;  and  by  debasing  our  notion  of 
cause  into  a  mere  habit  of  thought,  he  struck  at  the  very  root 
of  all  order  and  all  religion.  Whence  is  our  notion  of  cause 
derived?  said  he.  Is  it  from  sensation?  Surely  not;  for  our 
senses  only  show  that  the  two  events,  which  we  call  cause  and 
effect,  follow  each  other,  and  never  that  they  are  necessarily  con- 
nected. Is  it  then  from  reflection  ?  But  we  only  reflect  on  our 
sensations ;  and  as  these  do  not  contain  the  notion  of  cause,  so 
no  reflection  can  discover  it  in  them.  Finding,  therefore,  that 
those  sources  of  our  knowledge,  which  Hume  believed  with 
Locke  to  be  the  only  ones,  afforded  no  clue  to  that  firm  belief 
which  mankind  have  in  the  notion  of  cause,  he  declared  it  to  be 
a  mere  idea,  a  habit  of  the  mind  acquired  by  seeing  two  events 
always  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  order.  Power,  efficacy, 
necessary  connexion,  &c.  he  looked  upon  as  sounds  without  real 


meanmg. 


It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  remain  long  in  doubt,  and 
where  it  cannot  cling  to  truth  it  embraces  error.  Even  in  those 
cases  in  which  scepticism  has  been  indulged,  the  penalty  has  not 
been  trifling,  which  attends  a  wilful  separation  from  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  common  to  our  species.  The  picture  which  the 
calm  and  philosophic  Hume  has  given  us  of  the  state  of  his  own 
mind,  is  truly  appalling.  He  describes  himself  as  afraid  to  think; 
for  he  knows  not  to  what  conclusions  he  may  arrive,  and  what 
barriers  he  may  create  between  himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Perhaps  it  was  at  some  such  moment  of  mental  solitude,  that  the 
Essay  on  Suicide  was  written.^ 

An  effect  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  his  own  notions  had  on 
Hume,  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  his  scepticism  on  the 
philosophic  mind  in  general. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  Hume's  reasonings  their  foundation 
was  traced  to  the  false  account  which  Locke  had  presented  of  the 
*  In  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature. 
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origin  of  our  knowledge.  Dr.  Reid  began  this  work,  and  Dugald 
Stewart  has  continued  it.  The  opinions  of  these  philosophers 
are  familiar  to  every  metaphysician ;  we  shall  only  stop,  therefore, 
to  say  that  they  fully  confute  Locke's  account  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  and  establish  as  a  fact  that  there  are  certain  necessary 
truths,  or  first  principles,  which  are  laws  of  the  mind,  and  not 
derived  from  sensation. 

While  Hume's  doubts  gave  rise  to  the  labours  of  these  philo- 
sophers in  Great  Britain,  they  had  fixed  the  attention  of  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  living  obscurely  in  an  obscure  part  of  Germany, 
who,  after  long  and  silent  meditation  on  the  mysterious  functions 
of  the  mind,  at  last  brought  forth  a  work  which  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  philosophy. 

Kant  himself  has  told  us  how  much  he  was  struck  with 
Hume's  remarks  on  causation.  He  was  struck  first  with  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Hume  to  show  that  the  notion  was  not 
acquired  from  experience ;  and  secondly,  he  was  no  less  so 
with  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  getting  quit  of  the  notion. 
Instead  of  giving  up  the  fact  in  despair,  or  resolving  it  into  a 
mere  habit  of  thought,  Kant  perceived  that  the  law  of  causation 
was  a  law  of  the  mind,  not  derived  from  experience,  but  arising 
with  it ;  not  innate,  but  connate ;  written  as  it  were  in  invisible 
ink,  and  requiring  only  the  scorch  of  experience, — the  contact  of 
an  external  world, — to  make  it  legible.  He  then  inquired  whether 
there  were  other  laws  of  the  mind,  and  the  result  was,  his 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 

From  Plato  down  to  himself,  every  philosopher  had  traced 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge  to  something  without  us;  Kant 
began  to  examine  the  mind  in  itself,  and  to  try  to  determine  what 
its  laws  were  in  themselves ;  to  see  what  the  machinery,  as  it 
were,  was  capable  of  before  it  was  put  in  motion ;  to  ascertain 
what  it  could  perform,  and  thus  to  determine  the  rationale  of  its 
action. 

On  looking  into  the  principle  of  causation,  he  found  that  the 
marks  which  characterized  it,  w^ere,  that  it  was  universal,  and 
that  it  was  necessary ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  admit 
"  that  every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause." 
There  are  other  truths,  however,  which  did  not  possess  this  cha- 
racter of  universality  and  necessity,  but  were,  what  is  termed, 
generalizations.  Thus,  that  all  substances  are  heavy  is  a  general 
truth,  but  it  is  not  one  which  is  universally  or  necessarily  be- 
lieved ;  for  lighi,  electricity,  &c.  are  not  heavy.  Human  know- 
ledge, therefore,  according  to  Kant,  is  made  up  of  these  two 
classes  of  truths;  the  one  class  characterised  as  universal  and 
necessary,  the  other  as  contingerit  or  general.     The  contingent 
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truths  were  derived  from  experience,  that  is,  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  The  necessary  truths,  he  asseited,  could  not  be 
derived  from  experience ;  for  a  multitude  of  experiments  only 
gave  you  a  general  conclusion,  and  you  could  say  that  as  far  as 
the  induction  went,  such  and  such  was  the  case ;  but  you  could 
never  assert,  that  what  is  true  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand instances,  is  true  of  every  other  instance  that  can  possibly 
take  place.  The  truth  grows,  as  it  were,  with  the  number  of  the 
experiments,  and  a  conclusion  derived  from  one  hundred  of  them 
is  not  so  firm  as  one  derived  from  ten  times  that  number. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  necessary  truths,  the  mind  does  not 
wait  for  a  multitude  of  experiments  to  draw  the  conclusion,  but 
the  truth  is  perceived  in  the  very  first,  and  perceived  as  necessary 
and  universal;  and  a  hundred  repetitions  neither  add  to  nor 
diminish  its  force. 

All  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience,  but  all  our  know- 
ledge does  not  flow  out  of  it.  These  necessary  truths,  therefore, 
must  be  presented  to  us,  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  some  individual 
fact;  for  without  some  impression  on  the  senses,  that  is,  without 
some  individual  fact,  we  should  never  be  conscious.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, I  will  any  thing,  that  which  I  will  is  an  individual  and 
determinate  fact,  a  matter  of  experience ;  but  in  this  fact  I  ob- 
serve two  parts,  one  of  which  is  variable,  the  other  invariable. 
The  variable  part  of  the  fact  is  that  which  I  will.  I  may  will 
any  thing;  I  may  produce  a  movement  on  myself,  or  on  the 
matter  around  me :  but  whatever  movement  be  produced,  I  look 
on  myself  as  the  cause,  and  on  the  movement  as  the  effect.  This 
is  the  invariable  part  of  the  fact.  I  may  change  the  terms  as 
much  as  I  please,  but  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  the  notion 
of  causality,  remains  unchanged.  And  a  hundred  different  facts 
of  willing  do  not  add  a  tittle  to  the  belief  derived  from  the  first 
fact. 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  these  necessary  truths  in 
sensation.  We  may  torment  that  faculty  as  much  as  we  please, 
but  it  will  never  give  us  any  other  knowledge  but  that  derived 
fjom  experience.  And  as  no  experience  can  be  infinite,  so  from 
experience  we  can  but  arrive  at  general  conclusions,  and  never  at 
absolute  certainty.  Our  notion  of  space,  in  which  pure  mathe- 
matics are  founded,  is  not  a  matter  of  experience;  for,  no  man, 
by  any  of  his  senses,  can  measure,  or  see,  or  feel  any  thing  but 
a  particular  space,  which  would  be  limited,  but  never  an  infinite 
space.  Space,  time,  substance,  cause,  are  necessary  notions, 
existing  in  the  mind  a  priori,  and  evolved,  but  not  constituted  by 
experience.  It  is  the  existence  of  the  notion  of  space  in  the 
mind,  prior  to,  and  independent,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  experience. 
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that  gives  to  mathematical  demonstration  the  character  of  absokite 
necessity. 

There  are  other  notions,  those  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
which  cannot  be  derived  from  sensation.  Thus,  therefore,  the 
origin  of  morals  and  of  art  is  snatched  from  the  variable  philo- 
sophy of  sensation,  and  fixed  on  a  basis  as  firm  as  the  mind  itself. 

It  was  the  great  object  of  Kant  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
these  necessary  truths,  and  thus  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the 
mind  itself,  as  well  as  a  more  noble  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge.  These  necessary  truths  have  been  traced  to  the 
REASON,  and  hence  this  word  is  not  used  as  we  use  it.  The  Ger- 
mans do  not  define  reason  to  be  a  source  of  knowledge  by  means 
of  conclusions,  or  7'i^rtso///;/g,  but  a  source  of  immediate  knowledge, 
a  source  of  these  necessary  truths,  a  faculty  which  perceives  truths 
without  tiie  intervention  of  any  thing  else.  To  limit  reason  to  a 
mere  reasoning  faculty  is  fraught  with  great  danger;  for,  as  it  is 
by  no  syllogism,  no  logical  process,  no  reasoning,  that  we  come 
to  a  notion  of  cause,  so  that  notion  might  be  resolved  into  a  mere 
feeling,  which  might  vary  in  various  individuals;  and  so  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  necessary  truths.  But  if  these  necessary  truths 
constitute  the  reason  in  itself,  then  nothing  can  shake  their  validity 
and  reality.  And  surely  these  truths  are  eminently  reasonable, 
since  we  can  neither  get  quit  of  them,  nor  suppose  a  contrary  to 
them,  without  involving  an  absurdity. 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  these  necessary  truths,  and  the 
impossibility  of  deriving  our  notions  of  the  beautiful,  the  true, 
and  the  good,  from  the  objects  of  this  sensible  world,  that  led  the 
imaginative  Plato  to  form  the  splendid  fiction  of  the  human  soul. 
That  it  once  was  pure  and  happy,  and  dwelt  in  a  celestial  abode; 
that  it  was  then  imprisoned  in  our  clay,  and  thus  lost  all  traces 
of  its  heavenly  origin,  save  these  immutable  ideas.  Hence  he 
inculcates  upon  us  to  elevate  ourselves  from  the  objects  of  sense 
and  passion,  and  once  more,  by  the  contemplation  of  these,  to  hold 
communion  with  higher  spheres. 

After  establishing  the  distinction  between  contingent  and  neces- 
sary truths,  Kant  proceeds  to  analyse  the  faculties  by  which  we 
acquire  knowledge,  namely,  sense,  understanding,  and  reason. 
It  is  not  our  object  to  give  a  detailed  view  of  his  system,  but 
merely  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  so  much  of  it  as  will 
show  how  it  has  given  rise  to  the  modern  metaphysical  doctrines 
in  Germany. 

Kant's  system  leads  to  pure  Idealism ;  this,  we  are  aware,  is 
not  admitted  by  many  of  his  followers,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
He  denied  that  tlie  mind  was  ever  capable  of  knowing  what 
tilings  werein    themselves.     All  tl»at  we   imagine  to  be  external 
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and  extended,  is  not  really  so;  we  make  it  so;  for  space  is  not  a 
real  existence,  but  a  mode  of  the  mind;  a  law,  by  which  the  mind 
perceives  things  extended,  just  as  the  eye  perceives  all  things 
coloured  red,  if  viewed  through  red  glass.  Neither  is  time  a 
reality  out  of  the  mind,  but  a  mode  or  law  of  the  mind,  by  which 
it  takes  cognizance  of  things  in  succession.  The  laws  which  we 
perceive  to  exist  in  nature,  are  not  really  laws  which  exist  out  of 
us,  but  are  laws  of  the  mind,  categories,  which  we  impose  on  na- 
ture ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  see  nature  in  this  order,  and  under 
these  laws,  in  order  to  see  her  at  all.  Neither  have  we,  according 
to  Kant,  any  notion  of  the  supernatural  or  the  divine  essence. 
"  In  order  to  know,  the  perception  must  have  an  object  to  corre- 
spond with  it.  But  we  have  no  perception  of  a  Deity  as  an  object ; 
we,  therefore,  have  no  knowledge  of  him."  The  idea  which  every 
one  possesses  of  an  Eternal  he  declared  to  be  a  mere  concep- 
tion, in  the  same  sense  that  a  centaur  is  a  mere  conception,  having 
no  existence  out  of  the  mind.  This  conception  he  called  a  logi- 
cal regulator  of  the  mind.  It  was  a  law  of  the  reason  to  strive 
after  the  greatest  unity :  man  was  constantly  governed  by  a  want 
of  it.  He  unites  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  refers  them  to 
one  substance  called  the  soul.  He  unites  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  sensible  world,  and  calls  them  matter.  After  having  consti- 
tuted these  two  unities,  he  then  elevates  his  mind  to  the  highest 
unity,  or  the  Eternal  first  Cause. 

What  then  has  Kant  left  us  that  we  do  know  as  real  and  out 
of  the  mind  ?  All  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  modifications  of 
mind,  and  all  the  laws  which  govern  these  phenomena  but  laws  of 
the  mind.  And  all  supernatural  ideas  but  mere  conceptions  of 
the  mind.  Thus  nature  and  nature's  law,  the  soul,  the  Deity,  &c. 
are,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  modes  of  thought.  It  is  true 
that  he  takes  for  granted  that  there  are  realities  external  to  us, 
which  are  the  causes  of  these  modifications  of  the  mind  :  but  what 
is  the  meaning  of  causes  out  of  ns,  existences  besides  our  oivn, 
when  outness  or  space  has  no  reality  except  in  the  mind  ?  To  us, 
therefore,  the  philosophy  of  Kant  seems  the  most  disheartening, 
cold  and  miserable,  possible.  It  opposes  reason  to  our  firmest 
convictions,  and  thus  shakes  the  very  foundations  of  knowledge. 

His  celebrated  exposition  of  time  and  space  fits  in  well  with 
Hume's  definition  of  scepticism.  It  admits  of  no  answer,  and 
leaves  no  conviction.  We  have  read  it  once  and  again  with  all 
the  attention  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  this  seems  to  us  the 
result  of  his  reasoning.  He  proves  that  the  notions  of  time  and 
space  cannot  be  derived  from  experience ;  that  they  are  not  gene- 
ral ideas;  that  they  exist  in  the  mind  a  priori.  Granted;  but 
surely  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  reasoning,  when  it  is  asserted  that 
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because  these  notions  are  intuitive  notions  of  the  mind,  therefore 
space  and  time  are  not  real  existences  out  of  the  mind. 

In  the  moral  part  of  his  system,  Kant  was  most  happily  guilty 
of  a  great  inconsistency.  He  proved  the  existence  of  a  moral 
law,  which  unconditionally  forced  us  to  judge  between  the  good 
and  the  evil,  and  from  this  law  he  deduced  the  certainty  of  liberty, 
immortality,  and  God.  He  therefore  assigned  to  this  law  of  the 
reason  a  reality  which  he  denied  to  the  others ;  as  if  reason  were 
less  reasonable  at  one  time  than  another.  The  latter  furnished 
us  with  no  notions  of  other  existences;  the  former  was  a  revela- 
tion which  implied  a  revealer.  We  may  say,  therefore,  with  M. 
Cousin,  that  the  "  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason'^  must  always 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  which 
philosophic  genius  has  ever  erected  to  disinterested  virtue. 

Fichte,  viewing  Kant's  system  as  one  of  pure  idealism,  tried  to 
complete  it,  and  endeavoured  to  show  how  every  thing  was  con- 
structed by  the  Ego*  out  of  itself.  According  to  him  the  Ego 
was  the  only  existence;  it  was  an  infinite  self-moving  energy;  and 
by  its  own  inherent  powers,  it  formed  nature  and  her  laws.  It 
would  be  irksome  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  system  so  opposed 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  In  Germany  Fichte  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  among  her  philosophers;  his 
premises  once  being  granted,  it  is  said,  the  conclusions  are  irre- 
sistible. But  few  have  allowed  him  his  postulates,  and  he  has 
more  than  once  modified  his  views  to  those  of  Schelling,  whose 
system  we  shall  now  detail,  after  premising  a  few  observations. 

The  doctrine  of  matter  being  composed  of  hard,  impenetrable 
atoms,  is,  we  believe,  universally  given  up  by  the  Germans.  Na- 
tural philosophy  has  become  spiritualised;  laws  and  forces  are 
alone  objects  of  discovery;  and  matter  is  declared  to  be  an  energy 
or  "  activity,"  as  they  term  it.  Matter  is  that  which  fills  space  by 
its  resistance ;  but  resistance  is  only  possible  through  a  power  that 
resists.  What  we  term  inertia,  or  the  passiveness  of  matter,  is  but 
the  equilibrium  of  opposing  forces ;  and  when  this  equilibrium  is 
destroyed,  as  for  example  in  chemical  changes,  motion  and  activity 
become  visible,  and  continue  until  the  equilibrium  be  restored. 
Common  language  assigns  energy  to  mind.  In  Schelling's  system, 
therefore,  this  world  is  declared  to  be  a  system  of  forces  or  ener- 
gies, where  all  is  combat,  and  all  is  change.  All  these  forces  are 
but  modifications  of  one  eternal  substance,  which  in  the  modern 
German  school  is  called  the  absolute,  or  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  beyond  which  the  mind  seeks  for  no  other  exist- 

*  We  are  forced  to  use  this  old  scholastic  term  here  ;  for  mind  itself  is,  in  Fichte's 
system,  created  out  of  it.  It  means  simply?  "  the  person  divested  of  the  other  qualities 
of  mmd. 
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eiice.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  notion  of 
something  eternal  is  inherent  in  the  human  mind.  Each  of  the 
four  forms  of  belief  which  comprise  all  others,  start  with  it.  The 
Atheist  calls  it  eternal  nature;  the  Hylozoist,  anima  mundi\  the 
Pantheist  styles  it  the  absolute;  and  the  Theist,  God.  Without 
stopping  to  dwell  on  the  nature  of  this  absolute  force,  we  shall 
merely  say,  that  it  is  considered  as  an  unconscious  reason,  which  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  as  the  principle  of  life.^'  This  view 
is  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  with,  that  on  which  the  ancient 
mythos  was  founded ;  and  intellectual  beings,  the  gods  of  hea- 
thenism, were  made  to  spring  out  of  powers  which  possessed  no 
intellect,  namely,  chaos  and  night, 

*  The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know,  how  such  a  notion  as  an  tinconscious  reason 
can  possibly  be  entertained,  and  on  what  grounds.  Bouterwek,  in  his  "  Religion  of 
Reason,"  has  the  following  paragraph  fjn  the  subject,  which  we  transcribe  as  a  cu- 
riosit^f : — "  That  such  a  Reason  is  not  the  Self-knowing  Reason  of  Man,  and  that  it  is 
opposed  to  every  meaning  assigned  to  the  word  Reason  in  common  life,  needs  no 
proof.  But  the  self-conscious  human  Reason  developes  itself  with  the  developement  of 
the  Body,  and,  by  degrees,  becomes  conscious  of  itself.  Must  it  not  therefore,  in  order 
to  develope  itself,  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain  to  consciousness,  exist  already  as  a 
spiritual  capacity,  prior  to  attaining  consciousness  ?  The  notion  of  an  Unconscious 
Reason,  therefore,  does  not  contradict  itself,  inasmuch  as  we  can  look  upon  it  as  a  mere 
spiritual  Capacity  or  Energy.  This  Energy  may  further  be  considered  as  Eternal  and 
dwelling  in  Nature,  and  from  Nature  entering  into  Man.  According  to  the  Pantheist, 
an  Eternal  Unconscious  Reason  is  the  Absolute.  It  is  the  Absolute  Spiritual  Energy  : 
out  of  it  Nature  arises  as  a  totality  or  sum  of  Actions  and  Powers,  and  these  Actions 
and  Powers,  in  their  turn,  give  rise  to  those  phenomena,  which  are  objects  of  sense.  The 
Absolute  Energy,  the  Eternal  Unconscious  Reason,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  Universal 
Principle  of  Life.  Material  objects,  therefore,  according  to  this  doctrine,  are  only 
phenomena  of  the  Universal  Life  of  Nature.  This  life  becomes  individualised  by 
organisation  ;  and  as  the  series  of  organisations  is  gradually  perfected,  this  Principle  of 
Life  at  last  attains  to  consciousness;  and  thus  an  individual,  which  at  first  was  but  a 
mode  of  the  Universal  Life,  learns  to  know,  and  to  separate  itself  from  objects  around 
it.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  still,  in  essence,  the  same  in  kind  with  the  rest  of  Nature. 
The  Conscious  Human  Reason,  according  to  this  view,  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
Eternal  Unconscious  Reason." — Beligion  der  Vernunft,  p.  46. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  commenting  on  so  wild  a  doctrine.  It  is  evident  we  can 
have  no  experience  of  such  an  unconscious  reason  in  ourselves.  For  if  an  intellectual 
process,  or  capacity,  or  energy,  ever  did  exist  without  consciousness,  as  we  are  by  the 
supposition  not  as  yet  conscious,  so  we  cannot  know  of  its  existence. 

The  puzzhng  phenomena  of  instinct  are  looked  upon  by  some  as  an  unconscious 
reason.  A  bee  constructs  its  cell,  and  practically  solves  a  very  dilTicult  mathematical 
proposition,  and  that  without  being  conscious  that  the  form  of  the  cell  is  the  best  pos- 
sible. But  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  bee  and  its  instincts  are  the  results  of 
an  unconscious  reason  ?  We  might  just  as  well  assert,  that  a  watch  or  a  steam  engine  is 
the  result  of  an  unconscious  reason,  because,  in  sooth,  the  effects  produced  are  unac- 
companied by  consciousness  in  the  machine  !  A  man  who  can  look  on  the  wonderful 
instincts  of  Nature,  and  see  the  minutest  and  humblest  of  living  atoms  producing  the 
greatest  revolutions  in  the  face  of  the  globe,  who  can  observe  the  nice  balance  esta- 
blished between  the  ditferent  grades  of  animated  beings,  and  see  how  all  is  beautiful, 
and  all  is  order,— a  man,  we  say,  that  can  see  this,  and  see  it  as  the  result  of  an  uncon- 
scious reason,  will  believe  any  thing.  If  this  be  Philosophy,  this  the  boasted  supe- 
riority of  enlightened  minds,  we  fervently  hope  that  its  light  may  never  shine  on  us; 
or  the  very  fear  of  it  might  induce  us  to  write,  like  Franklin,  in  our  journal,  "  From 
this  day  I  have  renounced  the  study  of  metaphysics." 
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We  have  already  said  that  conception  is  not  knowledge ;  aud 
should  the  reader  be  involved  in  the  Cimmerian  obscurity  of 
metaphysical  doubts,  he  will  do  well  to  bear  our  remark  in  mind, 
for  it  will  assist  him  in  a  world  of  difficulties.  A  centaur  is  a 
conception,  but  no  reality  :  we  can  and  do  conceive  "  nothing;" 
that  is,  the  word  has  a  meaning,  but  to  say  that  "  nothing  "  is  a 
reality  out  of  the  mind,  is  a  palpable  absurdity,  for  then  nothing 
would  be  something.  Now  we  can  form  a  notion  of  reason,  and 
another  of  unconsciousness,  and  coupling  them  together,  we  con- 
ceive an  unconscious  reason.  But  these  are  empty  sounds,  or 
*'  mere  conceits,"  as  they  are  termed  in  common  parlance.  We 
have  no  more  notion  of  a  real  unconscious  reason,  than  we  have 
of  a  real  unextended  piece  of  matter;  and  the  latter  idea  may 
exist  in  the  imagination  just  as  well,  and  with  as  much  pretension 
to  sound  philosophy,  as  the  former. 

Schelling,  not  contented  with  determining  what  we  do  know% 
and  what  the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  attempted  to  solve  the 
question,  How  we  know  that  matter  acts  on  mind?  And  he  an- 
swered it  by  supposing  that  mind  and  matter  were  the  same,  in  the 
eternal  or  absolute  force,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  were  neu- 
tralized (indifferenzired).  He  believed  that  this  identity  of  matter 
and  mind  was  a  fact  perceived  by  the  reason  spontaneously ;  and 
according  to  him,  they  who  cannot  feel  this  revelation,  wdut  the 
first  requisite  of  philosophising. 

Another  set  of  absolutists  endeavour  to  prove  the  identity  of 
mind  and  matter  by  reasoning.  Spinoza,  Giordano  Bruno,  in 
former  times,  and  Professor  Hegel,  of  Berlin,  in  the  present  day, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  this  school,  although 
they  diflfer  from  one  anodier  in  their  modes  of  proof. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  can  so  think  cf  the  Eternal,  the  Absolute, 
the  Ens  Kealissimum,  that  all  separate  existences  are  merged  in  it, 
just  as  all  particular  portions  of  space  are  contained  in,  and  form 
parts  of,  an  infinite  space-  Now  the  question  is,  Is  this  a  mere 
conception,  or  are  all  existences  only  forms  of  one  eternal  exist- 
ence, as  all  measurable  spaces  are  but  parts  of  one  immensurable 
space?  The  absolutists  draw  their  conclusions  from  our  meta- 
physical notions  of  possibility  and  necessity,  existence  and  crea- 
tion.— {seyn  and  werden.*)  If  it  can  be  shown  that  all  attempts 
to  deduce  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  the  temporal  from  the 
eternal,  resolve  themselves  into  mere  logical  quibbles,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  absolutists  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 

*   Werden  is  not  quite  correctly  translated  hy  creation,  inasmuch  as  that  implies  a 
creator,  but  it  simply  means  "  to  become." 

VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  B  B 
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We  shall  translate  Bruno's  argument,  from  Bouterwek's 
"  Religion  of  Reason/'  one  of  the  best  works,  and  one  of  the  least 
mystified,  of  the  German  metaphysical  school. 

"  The  principle  of  all  existence  is  one  and  the  same  as  the 
foundation  of  all  possibility :  The  principle  of  all  existence  must 
be  Thought,  as  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary:  consequently, 
possibility  and  necessity  are  the  same,  in  the  principle  of  all 
existence.  But  besides  the  principle  of  all  existence.  Nothing  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  a  metaphysical  sense;  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  possible.  And  as  this  principle  of  all  existence,  or  the  Abso- 
lute force,  is  necessarily  Thought  as  one,  so  all  things  are  at 
bottom  but  the  same.  And  the  different  phenomena  of  nature 
are  but  different  modes  or  aspects  of  this  one  force." 

In  viewing  this  chain  of  reasoning,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
we  must  think  all  existences  to  be  grounded  in  the  principle  of 
all  existence,  and  likewise  all  that  is  possible,  and  all  that  is 
necessary.  But  what  are  the  meanings  of  these  words,  possibility 
and  necessity  1 

These  terms  are  used  relatively,  and  that  relation  is  to  the 
principle  of  causation.  We  say  such  an  effect  necessarily  follows 
from  such  a  cause ;  and  here  the  idea  of  necessity  gives  us  no 
notion  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  two  realities  constituting 
the  cause  and  the  effect.  Of  the  essence  of  the  two  things  we 
positively  know  nothing. 

We  say,  also,  that  nothing  is  possible  without  a  cause;  and 
here,  too,  the  term  "  possible  "  expresses  nothing  but  the  relation 
between  things,  of  the  nature  of  which  things  we  know  nothing. 
We  consider  the  Absolute,  or  the  principle  of  all  existence,  as 
necessary,  because  by  a  law  of  our  nature  we  must  have  a  first 
cause.  Without  a  cause  nothing  is  possible.  Hence,  too,  the 
Absolute  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  things 
possible.  But  separate  these  terms  from  the  relation  they  express 
between  things,  and  they  have  no  meaning.  What  is  a  possibility 
in  itself?  What  is  a  necessity  in  itself?  If  possibility  meant 
something  real,  as  for  example  let  us  suppose  it  meant  Matter, 
a  real  existence,  and  necessity  meant  Mind,  another  real  existence, 
then  it  is  true  that  when  we  think  of  an  Absolute  or  principle  of 
all  existence,  we  think  also  of  the  grounds  of  all  possibility  and 
necessity  in  it.  And  in  this  case  we  should  be  forced  to  allow 
that  mind  and  matter,  God  and  nature,  were  one.  But  since  the 
terms  possible  and  necessary  possess  no  meaning,  except  when 
they  connect,  in  a  certain  relation,  things,  which  we  necessarily 
think  as  separate,  in  order  to  render  their  connexion  possible,  it 
is  evident  that  we  are  just  as  wise  as  before,  as  to  the  nature  of 
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the  first  cause,  or  how  mind  and  matter  proceed  from  it,  and 
what  they  are  in  themselves. 

Again,  when  we  call  the  Absolute  the  principle  of  all  existence, 
we  have  the  notion  merely  of  a  first  cause.  When,  however,  we 
call  it  the  essence  of  things,  and  then  prove  from  it  that  all  things 
are  but  modes  of  this  first  cause,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  begging 
the  question.  We  first  make  the  Absolute  the  esse/ice  of  all 
things,  and  then  prove  that  all  things  are  but  this  essence. 

Besides,  the  attempt  to  deduce  the  finite  from  the  infinite  also 
mvolves  a  petitio  principii.  For  suppose  all  things  are  one,  the 
very  moment  we  are  about  to  show  by  reasoning  how  individual 
realities  are  separated,  we  have  already  thought  them  separate. 
The  fact  is,  the  notion  of  individual  existences  separate  from  the 
eternal,  is  not  derived  from  any  consideration  of  the  notion  of 
the  eternal  or  absolute,- but  from  a  conviction  of  our  own  indivi- 
duality; and  no  man  in  his  senses  believes  he  is  not  a  being 
separate  and  distinct.  The  mind  never  confounds  itself  with 
matter,  or  either  with  the  first  cause.  The  enigma  of  Creation, 
in  spite  of  the  reasoning  of  the  absolutists,  is  not  a  whit  cleared ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  human  mind  is  wholly 
incapable  of  showing  how  individual  realities  proceed  from  a 
first  cause. 

After  the  absolutist  has,  either  by  reasoning,  or  by  a  direct  act 
of  the  reason,  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  force  or 
power  of  which  all  things  are  but  modifications ;  after  calling  this 
force  the  Absolute,  and  debasing  it  by  declaring  it  to  be  at  once 
the  Principle  of  Life,  and  a  Reason  Unconscious  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, until,  by  a  succession  of  organizations,  it  attains  to  con- 
sciousness in  Man, — he  then  proceeds  to  show  how  all  those 
truths  which  we  have  called  necessary,  are  revelations  of  the 
absolute.  It  is  at  this  point  we  shall  take  up  M.  Cousin.  He 
has  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  any  vert/  direct  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  absolute;  and  the  names  of  Schelling  or  Hegel 
occur  so  vei7  rarely  in  the  pages  of  his  work,  that  the  reader  is 
unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  all  that  appears  to  be  original  in 
the  Fragtnens  Philosophiques  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Germans  in 
general,  and  to  these  two  in  particular. 

If  we  examine  our  own  minds,  we  are  conscious  of  three  differ- 
ent classes  of  facts.  Facts  of  reason,  facts  of  volition,  and  facts 
of  sense.  These  three  classes  comprise,  according  to  the  Ger- 
mans and  M.  Cousin,  the  whole  of  the  mind.  The  analysis  of 
reason,  therefore,  the  will,  and  sensation,  will  afford  a  complete 
analysis  of  mind. 

1.  The  Iie3LSon— judges  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 

B  B  2 
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2.  The  Will* — contains  attention,  comparison,  and  a  portion 

of  memory,  viz.  reminiscence. 

3.  The  Sensation — comprehends  all  the  objects  of  our  senses, 

and  all  our  passions  and  appetites. 

1.  The  Imagination,  or  the  Productive  faculty,  is  the  same  as 
the  Reason,  at  least  so  they  say;  and  pure  mathematics  are 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  Reason  is  a  creative  faculty.  Few 
persons,  we  think,  will  subscribe  to  this  dogma,  since  few  can 
persuade  themselves  that  fancying  is  knowmg.  The  facts  of 
sense  are  necessary,  that  is,  they  are  not  contingent  or  dependent 
on  us:  we  do  not  make  them,  but  are  forced  to  know  them. 
Rational  facts  are  also  necessary ;  and  we  neither  make  a  propo- 
sition more  nor  less  reasonable;  we  simply  perceive  it,  just  as 
passively  as  we  do  any  object  of  sense,  and  can  no  more  help 
being  convinced,  than  we  can  help  seeing  with  our  eyes  open. 

Voluntary  facts  are  the  only  ones  which  we  impute  to  our- 
selves; we  feel  we  are  the  authors,  and  the  sole  authors,  of  them. 
The  will  is  not  something  different  from  the  Ego  or  person,  but 
is  the  person  itself.  For  if  this  were  not  the  case,  if  the  person 
was  one  thing,  and  will  another,  then  there  would  be,  says 
M.  Cousin,  impersonal  volitions. 

We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  placed  in  a  world  foreign  to  us, 
and  between  two  orders  of  phenomena,  which  do  not  belong  to 
us;  those  of  sense,  and  those  of  reason.  We  perceive,  moreover', 
only  by  a  light,  which  is  not  ours;  for  our  personality  is  our  will, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  the  Reason  which  perceives;  for  to  per- 
ceive is  to  know,  and  the  Reason  alone  knows. 

Consciousness  is  composed  of  three  integrant  and  inseparable 
elements.  Its  most  immediate  foundation  is  the  Reason.  Had 
we  no  organs  of  sense,  we  should  never  be  conscious.  Sense  is 
therefore  the  exterior  condition  of  consciousness.  The  Will  or 
the  person  is  its  centre,  and  Reason  the  light. 

Reason  is  impersonal  in  its  nature.  It  is  not  we  who  make  it; 
and  so  little  is  it  individual,  that  its  characteristic  is  precisely  the 
reverse,  namely,  universality  and  necessity.  In  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  for  example,  we  are  not  the  authors  of  our  convic- 
tion. No  act  of  ours  makes  it  more  or  less  true.  Neither  is  the 
conviction  of  the  truth  confinable  to  us ;  for  we  feel  that  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  to  all  men,  the  proposition  must  be  true ; 
that  is,  it  is  absolutely  true ;  true  of  an  absolute  truth.  The 
Reason  is  manifested  in  other  sciences  besides  the  mathematical. 

,*  "  L'actmt6  voloniaire."    The  term  will  be  explained  when  the  will  is  analysed. 
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All  science*  is  only  science  inasmuch  as  it  contains  necessary 
truths :  we  acknowledge  these  implicitly,  and  it  is  out  of  our 
power  not  to  acknowledge  them. 

As  every  truth  is  necessarily  this  or  that  truth,  and  contains, 
moreover,  something  that  constitutes  it  a  truth,  so  every  science 
is  necessarily  some  particular  science,  but  contains,  moreover,  an 
element  in  it  which  impresses  it  with  the  character  of  science. 
What  is  this  element  common  to  all  the  sciences,  and  independent 
of  their  individual  application?  It  is  the  Reason.  Observation 
discovers  certain  principles  in  every  science  which  appear  supe- 
rior to  mere  observation,  mdependent,  true  at  all  times  and 
places,  because  they  are  true  in  themselves. 

An  enumeration  of  these  necessary  truths  has  been  attempted 
by  Aristotle,  Kant,  and  Reid.  The  two  latter  have  not  given  us 
a  complete  set.  But  M.  Cousin  is  of  opinion  that  the  categories 
of  Aristotle  contain  them  all,  and  also  thinks  that  these  may  be 
further  simplitied  and  reduced  to  two:  the  law  of  causality,  and 
the  law  of  substance.  The  law  of  causality  is  thus  enunciated. 
**  Every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  The 
law  of  substance  is — Every  quality  supposes  a  subject,  a  real 
existence,  of  which  it  is  the  quality.  The  law  of  causality  leads 
us  to  a  first  cause,  and  the  law  of  substance  to  a  real  being. 
Thus  reason  reveals  to  us,  as  absolutely  true,  the  existence  of 
things,  of  which  the  senses  cannot  take  any  cognizance." 

The  laws  of  Reason  are  therefore  absokite;  they  do  not  belong 
to  me  more  than  to  you ;  they  do  not  belong  to  humanity,  but 
govern  it,  inasmuch  as  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  them,  forced 
to  be  convinced,  forced  mentally  to  obey.  They  oblige  the  Will, 
but  do  not  constrain  it.  Neither  do  they  belong  to  external 
nature.  The  universe  represents  them;  the  universe  belongs  to 
them,  since  it  is  ordered  by  them.  They  constitute,  therefore,  a 
world  of  themselves,  towering  above  man  and  nature,  and  govern- 
ing both.  This  is  the  intelligible  world  of  Plato ;  the  independ- 
ent sphere  of  ideas.  The  law  of  causality  refers  them  to  an 
intelligent  substance;  but  man  of  himself  could   never  elevate 

*  The  Science  of  sciences,  Primary  science,  are  terms  user!  by  the  Germans  to  denote 
necessary  truths,  which  necessary  truths  are  but  the  manifestations  of  the  absolute 
reason.     We  quote  a  passage  from  Hacou,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  thought. 

"  But  as  the  division  of  the  sciences  are  not  like  dilferent  lines  that  meet  at  one 
angle,  but  rather  like  the  branches  of  trees  that  join  in  one  trunk  ;  it  is  first  necessary 
to  constitute  an  universal  science  as  a  parent  to  the  rest,  and  making  a  part  of  the 
common  road  before  the  ways  separate.  This  knowledge  we  call  "  Philosophia 
prima,"  Primitive  or  Primary  Philosophy.  It  has  no  other  for  its  opposite,  and  differs 
from  other  sciences  in  the  limits  whereby  it  is  confined." 

"  But  what  we  mean  is  without  ambition  to  design  some  general  science  for  the 
reception  of  axioms  not  peculiar  to  any  one  science,  but  common  to  them  all." — De 
Aug.  Sc.  (Philosophy.) 
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himself  to  the  contemplation  of  this  substance.  It  descends  to 
him.  '*  So  Reason,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  is  literally  a  revelation 
universal  and  necessary ;  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world;  the  necessary  mediator  between  God 
and  man ;  the  Aoyo;  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  the  Word  made 
flesh;  at  once  both  God  and  man." — (p.  xliii.  preface.)  Such  is 
the  analysis  of  Reason. 

2.  Of  all  active  phenomena  the  most  striking  is  undoubtedly 
the  Will.  It  is  a  fact,  that  amid  all  the  movements  which  exterior 
agents  excite  in  us  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  possess  the  power  of 
beginning  an  opposite  movement.  We  first  conceive  it;  we  next 
deliberate  if  we  shall  carry  it  into  execution;  and  then  we  resolve 
and  carry  it  into  effect.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  what  is  no  less 
so,  is,  that  the  movement  to  be  effected  puts  on  a  new  character; 
for  we  impute  it  to  ourselves  as  its  cause.  **  To  will,  to  cause, 
to  exist  for  ourselves,  are  synonymous  terms ;"  for  we  never  refer 
or  impute  any  thing  to  ourselves  which  we  do  not  cause,  and  we 
cause  nothing  but  what  we  will. 

**  The  phenomenon  of  willing  contains,  therefore,  the  following 
points.  1.  We  predetermine  an  act  to  be  done.  2.  We  delibe- 
rate as  to  the  means.  3.  We  choose  or  resolve.  If  we  look 
well  into  these  three  steps  of  willing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Reason 
constitutes  the  first  and  even  the  second  entirely ;  for  the  Reason 
alone  predetermines  and  deliberates."  The  third  step  is  not, 
however,  that  of  the  Reason,  but  of  the  Will  or  person. 

The  Reason,  therefore,  mixes  in  every  voluntary  act  or  resolve  ; 
but,  to  use  M.  Cousin's  words,  *'it  mixes  in  a  reflected  form;  for 
to  predetermine  and  deliberate  is  reflection."  But,  continues  he, 
"  can  a  reflected  operation  be  a  primitive  one?  to  will  is  to 
know  you  can  resolve  and  act,  that  you  can  deliberate  and  choose ; 
and  w'hence  do  we  know  this,  but  from  knowing  that  we  have 
acted  otherwise,  without  deliberation,  or  predetermination ;  that 
is  to  say,  without  reflection,  or  spontaneously."  The  act  prior  to 
reflection,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  what  M.  Cousin  calls,  the 
spontaneity.  It  is  a  fact  attested  by  common  language,  and 
common  experience,  that,  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  an  immediate 
perception,  without  reflection,  and  without  any  impulse  from 
without,  we  see  what  is  to  be  done,  and  do  it.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions,— the  "  thought  flashed  across  me  "-r-"  it  struck  me." 

The  characteristic  of  all  voluntary  acts  is,  that  they  may  be 
repeated,  and  can  be  evoked  before  our  faculty  of  consciousness, 
and  examined  at  leisure.  But  the  spontaneous  act,  once  past,  is 
past  for  ever ;  and  when  by  an  act  of  the  Will  it  is  recalled,  it  is 
no  longer  spontaneous,  but  voluntary ;  that  is,  it  is  accompanied 
with  reflection.     Reflection,  in  principle    and  in   fact,   says  M. 
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Cousin,  must  be  posterior  to  spontaneity.  Reflection  is  a  retro- 
grade act,  and  implies  a  state  prior  to  retrogression;  but  as 
nothing  can  be  in  the  reflected  act  which  was  not  previously  in 
the  spontaneous,  so  what  has  been  said  of  the  one  is  true  of  the 
other,  and  they  are  both  causes,  and  both  refer  to  the  Ego  or 
person. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  two  sets  of  actions,  the 
spontaneous  and  the  voluntary.  But  actions  imply  an  actor; 
these  actions  must  be  the  result  of  some  force;  now  what  is  this 
force  or  power  which  reveals  itself  by  its  acts  ? 

That  which  is  common  to  both  these  acts  is,  that  they  are  free  ; 
that  is,  they  refer  to  a  cause  which  has  its  point  of  departure  from 
within  itself.  This  is  the  proper  notion  of  liberty.  If  it  be  said 
that  voluntary  acts  are  alone  free,  then  every  free  act  must  be 
accompanied  by  deliberation,  and  preceded  by  predetermination. 
And  we  must  assert,  says  M.  Cousin,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet  or  the  painter  at  the  moment  of  creation  is  the  result  of  re- 
flection, that  the  actions  of  the  mass  of  mankind  are  all  preceded 
by  reflection.  13 ut  so  far  is  the  Will  from  being  in  itself  free, 
that  common  language  has  appended  to  it  the  epithet  of  Free-will; 
thus  referring  its  freedom  to  something  less  limitedly  free  than 
itself.  The  Will,  therefore,  is  only  a  form,  a  mode,  or  pheno- 
menon of  a  force;  which  force  is  the  **  liberty,"  (la  liberte)  in 
itself.  The  spontaneity  is  another  form  of  the  same  force.  The 
liberty  in  itself  never  falls  under  our  observation.  We  observe 
ACTS  which  are  free:  these  reflect  the  liberty  in  act,  but  do  not 
constitute  the  liberty  in  power.  Contrasted  with  its  phenomena, 
the  liberty,  says  M.  Cousin,  is  that  which  is  indetermined;  that 
which  contains  in  itself  the  power  of  action,  but  has  not  yet  passed 
into  any  determinate  act,  either  spontaneous  or  voluntary:  like 
every  thing  simple,  it  is  difficult  to  be  defined. 

This  force,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  activity,  (activitat, 
German,)  sometimes  the  liberty,  sometimes  the  personal  force, 
sometimes  the  human  force,  is  the  intellectual  activity  in  itself, 
it  is  Man;  not  this  or  that  individual,  but  Man.  The  individual 
or  person,  our  personality,  in  short,  is  an  effect  of  this  force. 
In  the  win  our  personality  is  most  fully  declared,  for  every  act 
of  the  will  is  accompanied  by  deliberation  and  choice.  1  de- 
liberate. /  choose.  In  the  spontaneous  act  our  personality  is 
more  obscurely  declared,  for  there  is  no  deliberation  or  choice, 
merely  action.  In  the  liberty  or  activity,  the  foundation  of  spon- 
taneity and  will,  there  is  no  reference  to  an  individual,  no  per- 
sonality. ''  Here,"  says  M.  Cousin,  '*  we  are  at  the  analysis  of 
the  Ego,  a  real  substance,  active,  anterior  and  superior  to  all 
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phenomenal  activity,  immortal  and  inexhaustible  amid  all  its  tem- 
porary modes." — Preface,  p.  xxxiii. 

3.  We  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  on  Sensation,  the  third  and 
last  faculty  of  man.  We  are  conscious  of  sensations;  the  law  of 
causality  forces  us  to  refer  them  to  a  cause  external  to  us,  for  we 
ourselves  are  not  the  causes  of  our  sensations.  We  may  vary  the 
phenomena  of  sensation  as  much  as  we  please,  says  M.  Cousin, 
yet  our  experience  only  developes  the  notion  of  cause.  Thus, 
we  learn  the  existence  of  something  which  causes  in  us  the  sen- 
sations of  heat,  cold,  hard,  soft,  &c.  but  what  that  something  is  in 
itself,  we  never  learn  from  sensation.  Hence,  the  external  world 
is  but  an  assemblage  of  causes,  corresponding  to  our  sensations 
real  and  possible.  Now,  in  the  analysis  of  Will,  the  personal 
force  or  the  activity  was  a  cause ;  and  as  the  other  force  or  matter 
is  also  a  source  of  causes,'*  so  nature  is  sister  to  man — animated, 
active,  and  alive,  like  him." — p.  xxxv. 

To  sum  up,  then, — three  phenomena  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute consciousness,  and  they  must  be  co-existent.  Without  the 
activity  or  /,  there  could  be  no  consciousness,  for  the  person,  to 
be  conscious,  would  not  be  there;  without  the  external  world 
there  could  be  no  cause  of  sensation ;  and  as  the  person  is  con- 
scious only  by  perceivings  that  is  by  the  intervention  of  the  rea- 
son, so  Reason  must  be  there  too.  This  is  the  triplicity  which 
constitutes  the  unity  of  conscience. 

The  Reason  being  only  the  action  of  the  two  great  laws  of 
causality  and  substance  refers  sensation  to  an  external  cause,  a 
force  called  matter:  and  the  interior  action  to  an  internal  cause 
or  the  1.  But  these  two  causes,  viz.  the  external  and  internal, 
nature  and  man,  must  have  their  cause,  for  the  law  of  causality 
forces  us  to  seek  an  existence  beyond  which  no  other  is  to  be 
thought.  Now,  nature  and  man  being  hvo,  neither  of  them  can 
be  the  first  cause  or  the  absolute.  As  the  first  cause  is  the  only 
substance,  it  follows  that  nature,  man,  and  God,  are  one. — p.xl. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  philosophical  system  which  M.  Cousin 
hopes  to  introduce  into  France.  The  reader  must  look  into  the 
Frag?neus  P/ii/osophiques  for  a  further  detail:  we  wished  merely 
to  give  an  outline.  He  will  there  lind  much  to  astonish,  and  not 
a  little  to  improve  his  mind.  As  to  that  portion  of  this  philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  the  moral,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  thing  to  object  to  it.  It  is  founded 
on  Kant's  most  excellent  work,  ''  The  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Reason."  It  may  seem  strange  how  any  moral  can  be  appended 
to  a  philosophy  which  is  decidedly  pantheistical.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  proves  how  little  our  moral  notions  are 
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dependent  on  our  philosophical  reasonings.     Locke  was  a  pious 
Christian  in  spite  of  his  philosophy;  and,  in  spite  of  his  doctrine, 
Spinosa  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  guileless  of  men.    Fichte 
and  Schelling  are  numbered  among  the  most  eloquent  advocates 
of  virtue,  although  the  God  of  the  one  is  a  result  of  the  personal 
force,  the  jK'>"o — and  that  of  the  other,  an  eternal  unconscious  Rea- 
son.     Nature  has  most  happily  been  more  bountiful  of  mstmct 
than  reason.     And  though  philosophy  may  elevate  the  instinct  of 
devotion  to  the  contemplation  of  a  Being  which  reason  can  wor- 
ship, yet  mankind   will  bow  down  with  fervor  to  the  work  of 
their  own  hands,  to  stocks  and  stones,  rather  than  remain  without 
a  God.     Among  the  followers  of  Schelling"^  there  are,  and  there 
must  be,  some  who  have  a  holy  yearning  towards  the  infinite,  who 
live  in  the  consciousness  that  all  around  them  is  alive,  and  die 
with  the  hope  of  being  resolved  into  that  power,  which  is  all  in 
all,  the  beauty  and  might  of  nature,  and  the  majesty  of  man.    To 
such,  it  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  a  power  which   is  unconscious  of 
its  own  existence  until  it  knows  itself  in  7nan,  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  conscious  reason.     We  feel  that 
our  consciousness    is    a  higher   faculty    than    that  unconscious 
power;  which,  after  all,  is  a  phantasy  of  the  mind.     There  may, 
therefore,  be  much  truth  in  the  moral  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
Schellinor,  or  of  M.  Cousin,   and  little  in  the  theoretical.     No 
philosophy  is  entirely  false;  it  is  only  from  its  containing  some 
fragment  of  truth   that  it  ever  imposes  upon  man.     The  reader 
will  find  in  M.  Cousin's  Syllabus  of  his  Lectures  some  most  im- 
j)oitant  hints  to  further  the  establishment   of  a  just  theory   of 
morals  in  this  country,  a  developement,  indeed,  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art's excellent  work,  "  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy .''     Surely, 
virtue  is  something   more   than    the  expediency  of  Paley,   or  a 
feeling  of  disinter eated)) ess  of  the   Scotch   school.      Expediency 
is  variable,  and  that  feeling,   for  aught  we  know,  is  but  an  im- 
pulse of  the  hearts  of  those  whom  the  world  call  the  good-hearted. 
When  we  contemplate  a   good   action,   we  unconditionally  pro- 
nounce it  good;  all  do  this,  though  all  do  not  follow  the  dictates 
of  that  law  which  judges  of  good  and  bad.     We  feel  too  that  he 
who  has  done  good,  merits  reward.     No  reasoning,  no   compli- 
cated analysis,  is  necessary  to  convince  us  of  the  heroism  of  Regu- 
lus  or  Leonidas.    If  our  assent  be  the  effect  of  reasoning,  only  show 
us  the  process,   and  we   give  up  the  argument.     Men  differ  in 

*  Schelling  has  not  completed  his  Philosophy,  although  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  his  first  work.  His  notions  ot"  the  Deity  have  not  as  yet  been 
lully  stated.  He  has,  however,  typified  liis  "  absolute,''  under  the  symbol  of  a 
magnet!  one  pole  of  which  is  mind,  tlie  other  matter,  and  the  middle  a  neutralisation  of 
the  two,  which  neutralisation  is  the  absolute. 
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what  they  call  good  and  bad,  because  it  is  not  in  man  to  dive  into 
the  motives  of  an  action;  were  all  motives  known,  there  would 
be  no  difference  of  judgment  about  them.  Reason  about  the 
matter  as  much  as  you  please,  there  is  the  fact  that  we  possess  a 
faculty  of  judging  good  and  evil;  a  law  which  we  did  not  make, 
which  we  cannot  alter,  which,  therefore,  is  not  our  creation,  but 
should  be  our  regulator.  With  this  law,  which  says  to  the  will 
"  thou  shalt,"  which  fixes  the  obligation  on  us  to  follow  its  dic- 
tates, although  it  does  not  constrain : — with  this  law  on  the  one 
hand,  and  our  passions  and  appetites  on  the  other,  man  is  placed 
a  free  agent  between  two  worlds,  both  attached  to  his  nature,  but 
not  identical  with  himself,  to  choose.  This  is  the  very  condition 
of  virtue,  and  constitutes  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  good  man 
struggling  to  do  his  duty. 

Schelling's  philosophy  appears  to  have  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Germany.  The  facility  with  which  it  seems  to  solve 
all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  metaphysics,  the  great  relish  it 
imparts  to  the  investigation  of  nature,  and,  above  all,  the  im- 
mense acquirements  of  its  author,  have  made  it  the  fashionable 
system  of  the  day.  But  a  nearer  examination  of  its  principles 
shows,  how  totally  incapable  it  is  to  answer  in  particulars  what 
it  would  appear  to  solve  in  generals.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to 
have  seen  how  inadequate  it  is  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
any  thing  individual.  It  often  overpowers  the  imagination,  but 
rarely  instructs  the  understanding ;  and  instead  of  throwing  light 
on  those  convictions  by  which  mankind  have  ever  acted,  and  will 
ever  act,  it  either  obscures  them,  or  denies  their  validity.  The  effect 
which  it  has  had  on  the  German  language  is  not  among  the  least 
remarkable  of  its  phenomena.  There  is  scarcely  a  book  now 
published  in  which  we  do  not  find  words  which  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  Lessing  would  have  abhorred.  In  matters  of  science, 
half  the  new-published  works  are  unintelligible,  unless  the  reader 
has  some  notion  of  Schelling.  Polarity,  organisms,  identity, 
infinite  in  finite,  absolute,  &c.  are  strewed  thickly  over  every 
page.  We  will  not  say  whether  the  boldness  of  the  German 
theologians  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  a  philosophy  which 
renders  all  systems  of  religion  of  little  consequence,  or  nugatory ; 
or  whether  both  the  philosophy  and  the  religion  are  effects  of 
other  circumstances  which  have  determined  the  age.  But  it  is  a 
fact,  that  religious  licence  is  countenanced  by  the  philosophical. 

Schelling,  however,  has  met  with  an  opponent  in  Jacobi, 
whose  philosophy  is  daily  acquiring  ground  in  Germany,  and 
daily  inculcating  the  maxim,  that  the  boasted  absolute  reason, 
which  MUST  solve  every  enigma  contained  in  it,  because  it  is  the 
absolute  reason,  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  faculty  of  a  poor  worm. 
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man.  Jacobi  has  been  called  a  dreamer,  because  he  has  shown 
that  the  foundations  of  reason  itself  are  first  principles,  which 
we  implicitly  believe,  and  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  from 
reasoning.  These  he  has  called  feelings,  and  hence  an  outcry 
has  been  raised  against  him  for  making  philosophic  certainty  rest 
on  a  mere  feeling.  The  ambiguity  of  the  term  may  deserve 
censure,  but  whatever  name  we  attach  to  our  conviction  of  certain 
primary  truths,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  do  take  these  for  granted, 
' *  cQYtissi\i\<i  scieniidi,  clamanti  co7iscientia.^^  And  these  facts  should 
teach  us  the  limitation  of  our  faculties,  and  the  existence  of  One, 
whose  ways  cannot  be  as  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as  our 
thoughts. 


Art.  V^ .—Atlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe,  ou  Classijication 
des  Peuples  Anciens  et  Moderns,  d'aprts  leiirs  Langues ;  pre- 
cede d!  un  Discours  sur  V  utilite  et  /'  importance  de  V  Etude 
des  Langues,  appliqnee  d  phisieurs  branches  des  connaissances 
humaines :  d!  un  Apercu  sur  les  moyens  graphiques  employes 
par  les  differens  peuples  de  la  Terre ;  d'  un  Coup  d'  CEil  sur 
/'  Histoire  de  la  Langite  Slave,  et  sur  la  Marche  progressive  de 
la  Civilization  et  de  la  Litterature  en  Russie ;  avec  environ 
sept-cens  vocabulaires  des  principaux  idiomes  connus ;  et  suivi 
du  Tableau  Physique,  Moral,  et  Politique  des  cinq  parties  du 
Monde.  Dedie  a  S.  M.  V  Empereur  Alexandre,  par  Adrien 
Balbi,  ancien  Professeur  de  geographic,  de  physique,  et  de 
mathematiques,  Membre  correspondant  de  V  Athenee  de  Tre- 
vise,  etc.     One  Volume  in  folio,  containing  forty-one  tables. 

Introduction  a  V  Atlas,  etc.  Tome  Premier.  An  octavo  volume, 
pages  415.     Paris.   '  1826. 

The  term  Ethnography ,  taken  in  a  strict  sense,  can  only  be 
understood  to  mean  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  to 
classify  different  nations.  But  as  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  these  consists  in  their  speaking  different  languages,  a 
classiiication  of  the  latter  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  classification 
of  the  former.  To  the  science  which  may  be  formed  by  com- 
paring languages,  the  term  linguistic  has  been  applied  by  some 
German  authors,  which  seems  more  applicable  to  it  than  the 
name  selected  by  M.  Balbi.  It  is  not,  however,  generally 
adopted  in  France,  and  being  otherwise  objectionable,  the  author, 
looking  at  the  classification  of  languages  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
classify  nations,  has  employed  in  preference  the  term  Ethnography, 
The  reader  must  look,  therefore,  at  the  Ethnographical  Atlas  we 
are  about  to  make  him  acquainted  with,  as  an  atlas  of  all  the  na- 
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tions  and  people  of  the  earth,  both  of  past  and  present  time,  as 
they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  speaking  different 
languages.  It  is  intended  to  throw  light  *'  both  on  ancient  and 
modern  geography, — to  enable  the  curious  inquirer  to  trace  the 
migrations  of  different  people ;  to  clear  up  many  of  the  doubts 
relative  to  the  early  history  of  man,  and  the  successive  deve- 
lopement  of  his  intellectual  faculties." 

This  science  is  so  very  little  cultivated  in  this  country,  that  we 
believe  not  even  the  names  applied  to  it  on  the  continent  are  here 
known  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  learned  societies.  We 
have  been  as  assiduous  as  any  other  people  in  collecting  facts, 
but  we  have  neglected  to  reduce  our  knowledge  to  a  scientific 
form,  "  so  as  to  be  conveniently  taught,  easily  remembered,  and 
readily  applied."  The  happy  conjectures  of  Adam  Smith, 
briefly  illustrated  by  only  a  few  examples  drawn  from  the  clas- 
sical languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  brilliant,  unex- 
pected, and  most  important  etymological  discoveries  of  Home 
Tooke,  laid  the  foundations  for  a  rational  history  of  the  progress 
of  speech,  and  showed  us  the  means  of  establishing  the  principles 
of  general  grammar.  Mr.  Harris  and  Lord  Monboddo  were 
both  learned  and  diligent  collectors.  The  spirited  researches  of 
Sir  William  Jones  explained  to  all  Europe  how  the  connexion 
might  be  traced,  if  connexion  existed,  between  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Persian,  and  the  German  languages, — between  the  superstitions 
of  India  and  of  ancient  Europe,  and  between  the  mythology  of 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Greeks,  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Romans  ; 
and  he  brought  to  light  many  curious  facts  concerning  the  early 
history  of  our  species.  His  successors  in  these  pursuits,  our 
Leydens,  Crawfords,  and  Raffles's,  with  our  Cookes,  Clarkes, 
Parkes,  Parrys,  and  Denhams,  and  numberless  missionaries, 
travellers  and  voyagers,  whom  it  is  an  honour,  from  their  enter- 
prising diligence  in  exploring  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  call  our 
countrymen,  have  collected  abundant  materials  for  illustrating 
the  languages  and  migrations  of  the  people  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  of  tribes  remote  only  as  to  space.  But,  in  general,  the  col- 
lation of  these  materials,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  into  a 
system  have  been  accomplished  by  foreigners.  Our  classification 
of  languages,  even  in  the  latest  work  we  are  acquainted  with, 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopajdia  Britannica,  is  a  mere 
abndgement,  w ith  some  few  alterations,  of  the  system  of  Adelung 
and  Vater.  No  nation  has  done  so  much,  we  believe,  as  the 
English,  in  collecting  the  raw  materials  of  geography,  but  it  is 
at  this  moment  obliged  to  re-import  them  manufactured  into  a 
system,  by  the  diligence  and  talents  of  Malte  Brun. 
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In  the  following  passage  from  M.  Balbi*s  book,  the  omission 
of  the  names  of  any  of  our  countrymen  arises,  we  are  sure,  from  no 
national  partiality  :— 

'*  A  fact  which  is  little  known,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
novelty  in  the  history  of  princes,  is,  that  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  employed  her  leisure  in  comparing,  not  only  all  the  languages 
spoken  in  her  o^vn  vast  empire,  but  also  all  the  languages  then  known 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Liuguarum  totiiis  orbis  Voccibularia 
Comparatka,  published  at  Petersburgh,  between  1/86  and  1791,  by 
Pallas  and  Ja?ikietcifschy  was  the  result  of  the  important  I'esearches  made 
by  these  two  gentlemen,  and  of  those  which  that  illustrious  sovereign 
caused  to  be  made  both  in  her  own  dominions  and  abroad.  But  while 
the  august  Autocrat  of  Russia  was  employing  herself  in  comparing  lan- 
guages, the  learned  Adelung,  in  Germany,  and  the  indefatigable  Hervas, 
in  Italy,  conceived,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  intention,  the  gigantic 
and  useful  project  of  classifying  all  known  languages  by  their  nmtual 
affinities,  and  of  making  known  the  principal  features  of  their  respective 
grammars.  The  learned  and  modest  Spanish  Jesuit  published,  in  Italian, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  (between  1784  and  1787,)  his  Catalogo 
(Idle  Lingue,  his  Vocabolario  Poliglotto,  his  Trattato  dtlle  Gra?nmatiche, 
and  his  Aritmetka  clelle  Nazioni  couosciute,  works  which  contain,  not- 
withstanding many  errors,  arising  partly  from  the  period  at  which  they 
were  composed,  and  partly  from  want  of  accurate  discrimination  as  to 
his  materials,  many  valuable  facts  relative  to  the  history  and  science  of 
languages,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  those  of  the  New  "World. 
Some  years  afterwards,  (between  180G  and  1817,)  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  celebrated  Adelung  published,  in  German,  the 
first  volume  of  his  Mit/iridatcs,  a  work  which,  after  his  death,  was  con- 
tinued by  the  learned  Vatcr.  Though  injured  by  many  serious  errors, 
and  imperfect  in  many  places, — defects  that  ware  inevitable  from  the 
state  of  ethnography  when  the  Mithridatcs  was  published, — it  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  works  of  the  age  which  witnessed  its  birth." — Pre^ 
liminary  Discourse j  pp.  14,  15. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  persons  who  have  classified  and  ar- 
ranged languages,  we  find  no  English  names,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  this  circumstance  must  be  taken  as  an  additional  proof  of 
a  national  idiosyncrasy,  that  we  have  long  been  reproached  with, 
and  aoainst  which  we  ousht  to  be  on  our  guard.  Our  continental 
neighbours  impute  to  us  ignorance  of  logic,  and  neglect  of  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  in  our  scientific  and  philosophical  w  ritings. 
To  have  deserved  such  a  reproach  is  singular  enough  in  the  country- 
men of  Bacon — the  first  among  the  moderns  to  classify  all  human 
knowledge,  and  of  Locke,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  rational 
logic  even  of  our  continental  reprovers.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Philosophy,  attributes  the  slow  progress 
of  correct  logic  in  this  country  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sceptical 
theories  successively   propagated.      This   prevalence,   however. 
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seems  rather  to  afford  evidence  of  the  peculiarity,  than  to  account 
for  its  existence.  The  want  of  logical  acumen,  both  in  the  authors 
and  in  the  public,  allowed  their  fallacies  to  pass  undetected. 

M.  Balbi,  whose  labours  in  collecting  and  arranging  all  our 
knowledge  concerning  languages  into  a  scientific  whole  afford 
another  proof  of  what  we  have  just  stated,  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  was  formerly  a  professor  of  natural  history,  mathematics,  and 
geography,  in  one  of  the  Italian  universities.  He  published,  at 
Venice,  in  1817,  a  Compendio  di  Geografia,  with  which  he  con- 
nected a  table  of  the  principal  known  languages  of  the  globe, 
divided  into  five  sections,  corresponding  to  the  five  great  divi- 
sions of  the  earth,  now  generally  adopted.  This  work  was  fa- 
vourably received,  and  a  second  edition  soon  called  for.  On 
revising  it  for  re-publication,  the  author  discovered  that  his  table 
of  languages  was  very  imperfect,  although  at  the  time  he  had 
neither  means  nor  leisure  to  improve  it.  This  circumstance, 
however,  attracted  his  attention  more  forcibly  than  before  to  a 
subject  that  had  previously  been  a  favourite  study  of  his,  and  he 
set  about  forming  a  Polyglot  Table  of  the  Globe,  to  the  com- 
position of  which  he  devoted  several  years.  Unexpected  circum- 
stances having  supplied  him  in  the  mean  time,  during  a  residence 
at  Lisbon,  with  an  opportunity  of  compiling  a  statistical  work  on 
Portugal,  he  suspended  his  ethnographical  researches  for  two 
years;  and  in  1822  published,  at  Paris,  an  excellent  statistical 
account  of  that  kingdom,  indeed  the  only  good  one  with  which 
we  are  acquainted, (&ay^2  Stafistique  sur  le  Royaume  de  Portugal 
et  d'Algarve,  2  vols,  in  8vo.)  By  these  works  he  has  already  been 
made  favourably  known  to  the  scientific  and  literary  world ;  and 
they  contributed  to  procure  him  during  his  subsequent  residence 
at  Paris,  great  and  valuable  assistance  in  compiling  the  present 
publication. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  The  Ethnographical  Atlas, 
in  folio,  and  the  Introduction,  in  8vo,  of  which  the  first  volume 
only  has  yet  appeared.  The  second  volume  of  the  Introduction, 
containing  a  physical,  moral,  and  political  description  of  the  globe, 
is  not  yet  published,  and  therefore  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  re- 
specting it.  From  the  description,  however,  of  its  contents,  and 
the  highly  respectable  names  of  those  who  have  assisted  in  its 
compilation,  we  conjecture  that  it  will  be  a  useful  compendium 
of  geographical  information.  Persons  who  have  seen  it  in  manu- 
script describe  it  as  condensing,  in  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  pages,  the  principal  details  of  physical  and  political  geo- 
graphy. Undoubtedly,  this  will  be  a  valuable  accompaniment 
to  the  Atlas,  but  we  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  author  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  it,  and  which  would  serve  to  com- 
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plete  the  utility  of  the  whole  work  as  a  book  of  study,  a  collec- 
tion of  maps,  on  which  the  places  occupied  by  the  people  speak- 
ing the  different  languages,  and  the  periods  of  their  arrival,  depar- 
ture, or  extinction  shall  be  designated. — The  second  volume  would, 
undoubtedly,  assist  us  in  taking  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  history  of  different  tribes,  but  as  the  classification  of  languages 
is  complete  without  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  reviewing  by  itself 
the  portion  of  M.  Balbi's  labours  already  published. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Introduction  consists  of  a  Preliminary 
Discourse,  and  of  eight  chapters.  In  the  former,  the  author 
points  out  and  illustrates  by  numerous  examples,  the  importance 
and  utility  of  comparing  languages ;  the  rules  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed to  make  the  study  useful;  the  limitations  with  which  gene- 
ral reasoning  as  to  the  permanency  of  languages  may  be  safely 
employed ;  the  most  usual  sources  of  error  in  comparing  lan- 
guages, and  many  other  equally  useful  and  practical  matters.  It 
contains  a  great  mass  of  information,  collected  from  various 
sources,  that  will  be  extremely  valuable  and  even  necessary  to  all 
the  students  of  ethnography.  In  the  latter,  M.  Balbi  explains 
the  principles  on  which  his  classifications  are  founded,  and  the 
motives  which  have  induced  him  to  arrange  particular  languages 
under  the  same  or  different  heads.  The  first  chapter  is  expressly 
employed  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  his  classification. 
At  the  end  of  it,  the  author  gives  in  a  few  pages  a  very  useful 
attempt  at  forming  a  bibliography  of  languages,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  complete ;  but  it  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  books, 
and  will  be  a  valuable  help  to  the  student.  The  second  chapter 
exhibits  a  concise  but  rather  superficial  view  of  all  the  methods 
of  writing  and  representing  sounds,  and  even  of  some  of  the  me- 
thods employed  to  help  the  memory,  which  have  ever  been  in 
use  among  the  different  people  of  the  earth.  The  philosophical 
inquirer,  who  loves  to  trace  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  may  here  remark,  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
wonder,  that  the  same  methods  have  been  adopted  at  several 
different  periods  and  in  very  distant  countries  of  the  globe.  The 
quippos  or  knots  of  the  Peruvians  have  been  found  in  Canada, 
in  China,  and  in  Lapland,  and  were  formerly  in  use  throughout 
Europe;  while  the  milk  and  bread  score,  which  is  frequently 
made,  both  here  and  in  France,  by  cutting  notches  in  sticks, 
seems  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  primitive  mode  of  helping  the  me- 
mory and  keeping  records,  that  m  as  once  almost  the  only  known 
method  of  calculation. 

We  say  the  chapter  gives  a  superficial  view,  because  it  is 
composed  of  shreds  and  patches,  tacked  together  by  no  com- 
mon principle  that  might  give  the  patchwork  even  the  appearance 
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of  uniformity.  It  is,  we  think,  a  well-established  fact,  that  the 
more  ancient  an  alphabet  is,  the  fewer  letters  or  signs  it  consists 
of, — a  fact  which  seems  admitted  by  M.  Balbi  himself,  by  his 
classino;  among;  the  most  ancient  the  original  Greek  and  Etruscan 
alphabets,  which  at  first  consisted  of  only  sixteen  letters.  1  o 
the  Greek  alphabet,  long  after  it  had  been  borrowed  from  some 
other  people,  M.  Balbi  says,  eight  letters  were  added,  making 
it  then  consist  of  twenty-four.  '*  When  this  Greek  alphabet  was 
applied,  in  the  year  865,"  says  the  author  in  another  place,  *'  to 
the  Slavonic  language  by  the  monk  Cyril,  he  invented  some  addi- 
tional letters  to  signify  the  sounds  peculiar  to  that  language. 
Thus  the  alphabet  increased  the  number  of  its  letters  as  it  was 
remote  from  its  origin." 

This  seems  indeed  to  be  the  almost  universal  progress.  Our 
own  alphabet  now  contains  twenty-six  letters,  and  several  of  them 
represent  several  sounds.  M.  Volney  asserts,  if  we  recollect 
right,  that  our  language  contains  upwards  of  fifty  sounds,  not 
including  those  expressed  by  double  letters.  Most  of  the  other 
cultivated  languages  of  Europe  contain  as  many.  It  seems  tole- 
rably well  established,  to  quote  another  example,  that  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  (and  also  the  Phenician,  from  which  in  fact  the 
former  was  derived,)  though  it  now  consists  of  twenty-two  letters, 
originally  contained  only  sixteen,  and  some  authors  say  even 
thirteen.  In  fact,  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose,  admitting  that 
alphabets  are  altogether  a  human  invention,  that  they  sprung  at 
once  complete  and  perfect  from  the  heads  of  the  original  in- 
ventors. Whenever  the  letters  of  any  alphabet,  therefore,  are 
very  numerous,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  this  form  it  is  not  an 
original  or  ancient  one. 

Had  M.  Balbi  kept  this  principle,  or  indeed  any  principle 
steadily  in  view,  he  would  have  spared  us  several  random  as- 
sertions, and  he  would  not  have  allowed  M.  Depping,  in  con- 
tributing to  the  completeness  of  his  work,  to  have  thrown 
doubts  on  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Runic  characters.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  these,  in  their  form,  resemble  the  Celtiberian,  the 
Etruscan,  and  the  Phenician  characters,  and  it  is  stated  that  they 
amount  only  to  sixteen;  from  which  it  is  an  obvious  and  certain 
conclusion  that  they  are  very  ancient.  It  may  be  supposed 
indeed  that  all  these  alphabets,  at  some  remote  period,  had  a 
common  origin.  The  limited  number  of  the  runes  is  no  reason 
therefore  for  believing  that  they  w^ere  invented  in  the  North,  but 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  antiquity.  On  the  same 
principle,  we  condemn  the  assertion  that  the  Zend,  containing 
forty-two,  and  the  Devanagari,  containing  fifty-two  letters,  are 
among  the  most  ancient  alphabets  known.     They  maybe  derived 
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from  very  ancient  alphabets,  but  in  their  present  state  they  must 
be  of  comparatively  modern  invention.  The  early  period  at 
which  these  two  languages  possessed  such  copious  alphabets  is  a 
proof  that  civilization  had,  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
spoken,  arrived  at  an  early  maturity.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
the  alphabets  may  be  ancient  as  to  our  historical  records,  we 
take  their  copiousness  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were 
not  primitive. 

The  five  following  chapters,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  in- 
clusive, are  explanatory  introductions  to  the  classification  of  the 
languages  placed  by  the  author  under  each  of  the  five  great  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  his  work,  namely  Asiatic,  European,  Afri- 
can, Oceanic,  and  American.  In  these  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
the  subordinate  divisions  which  he  has  adopted ;  in  these,  also,  he 
endeavours  to  remove  anticipated  objections  to  his  method,  and 
points  out  the  specific  sources  of  his  information.  The  eighth 
chapter  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Slavonic  language,  and  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  literature  in  Russia.  This  is  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  the  work,  (in  compliment,  we  suppose,  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  to  whom  the  author  has  dedicated  it,)  and  has 
little  or  no  connexion  with  its  general  scope.'**'  The  volume  con- 
cludes with  a  copious  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

The  Ethnographical  Atlas,  which  must  have  cost  the  author 
immense  labour — (he  says  it  is  the  fruit  of  twenty-three  years 
study) — consists  of  thirty-six  ethnographic  tables,  and  Jive  poly- 
glot vocabularies.  Six  of  the  former  are  general,  corresponding 
to  the  general  map  of  the  world,  and  to  the  maps  of  Asia,  Europe, 
Africa,  Oceania,  and  America,  as  we  find  them  in  geographical 
works.  The  other  thirty  correspond  to  the  maps  of  particular  sub- 
divisions of  the  earth,  and  each  of  them  places  before  us  a  collection 
of  affiliated  languages  under  the  name  of  a  group  or  family.  In 
these  tables,  therefore,  all  the  known  languages  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modern,  are  classed  according  to  their  mutual  relations,  and 
described  by  their  peculiarities.  To  each  table  is  prefixed  an 
introduction,  stating  the  regions  in  which  the  different  languages 
have  been  and  are  spoken,  the  relation  between  the  ethnogra- 
phical and  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth ;  and  also  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  most  distinguished 
nations.  Although  the  author  has  generally  confined  the  chap- 
ters of  the  introductorv  volume  to  explaininoj  the  reasons  for 
his  classification,    and  in   the  prefatory   remarks   to  each   table 

*  It  contains,  liowever,  bj  far  the  best  a'perpi  that  we  have  yet  met  with  of  the  Iiis- 
tory  and  present  state  of  Russian  literature;  and  as  it  contains  the  opinions  of  a  native, 
•who  appears  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  make  it  the 
groundwork  of  an  article  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  number. 
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of  languages  has  treated  chiefly  of  the  moral  and  historical 
peculiarities  of  each  nation,  he  has  occasionally  repeated  in  one 
what  he  has  said  in  the  other.  We  notice  this  trifling  fault, 
if  it  even  deserve  the  name,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  satisfying  our 
readers  that  vast  as  the  labour  of  arranging  languages  at  first  ap- 
pears, it  is  susceptible  of  being  reduced  within  reasonable  limits; 
in  fact,  M.  Balbi  has  actually  so  reduced  it,  and  some  of  his  re- 
marks might  even  be  omitted  without  loss. 

In  the  five  polyglot  tables,  a  vocabulary  of  twenty-six  words  is 
given  in  700  languages  and  dialects.  The  words  chosen  are  the 
following:  sun,  moon,  day,  earth,  wate?',  Jire,  father,  mother,  eye, 
head,  nose,  mouth,  tongue,  tooth,  hand,  foot,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.  The  orthography  of  each  word  is 
carefully  noted,  and  thus  the  latter  tables  serve  to  test  the  truth 
of  many  of  the  author's  remarks,  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  his  classification. 

At  the  end  of  the  Atlas  we  find  what  is  called  a  portable  voca- 
bulary (vocabulaire  portatif),  drawn  up  by  M.  Jomard,  M. 
Malte  Brun,  and  M.  Balbi,  with  a  view  of  inducing  all  future 
voyagers,  travellers,  and  collectors  of  vocabularies  to  adopt  it. 
This  is  a  happy  idea,  which  if  properly  acted  on,  may  lead  to 
satisfactory  results.  The  author's  own  vocabulary  appears  much 
too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  any  lan- 
guage. He  remarks,  that  the  names  of  the  numerals  have  made 
the  circuit  of  almost  the  whole  globe — showing  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion  adopted  by  Mr.  Higgins^  and  other  writers, — that 
the  numerals  were  some  of  the  earliest  invented  characters,  and 
that  men  began  to  calculate,  and  used  marks  for  that  purpose, 
before  they  began  to  write.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
the  numerals  are  generally  indeclinable,  they  are  comparatively 
of  little  use  in  vocabularies  intended  to  show  the  peculiarities  of 
different  languages.  Of  the  remaining  words,  there  are  some, 
such  as  father  and  mother,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  imitative 
sounds,  and  are  consequently  found  to  resemble  one  another  in  al- 
most all  languages.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  are  monosyllables,  and  according  to  a  remark  of  the 
author,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Murray's  theory  of  the  formation  of 
language,  the  resemblances  between  difierent  tongues  will  always 
be  most  conspicuous  in  monosyllables,  which  on  that  account  are 
less  proper  to  form  the  basis  of  vocabularies.  We  must  choose, 
indeed,  the  names  of  such  objects  as  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  of 
such  relations  as  father  and  mother,  which  are  common  to  every 
people;  and  though  such  w^ords,  being  those  at  first  used,  are 
generally  monosyllables,  that  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  reject- 
*  Sec  The  Celtic  Druids,  by  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.  F.S.A.  &c. 
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ing  them.  Among  some  of  what  Humboldt  calls  the  agglutinated 
languages  of  America,  we  find,  indeed,  that  the  names  of  very 
common  and  generally  known  objects  are  not  monosyllables. 
Thus,  for  example,  tetenamiquilitztli  is  the  Mexican  name  for  a 
kiss,  a  word  which,  like  the  name  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  must 
have  been  early  in  use;  unless  we  suppose  kissing  was  imported 
into  Mexico,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  into  Britain  by  Rowena, 
the  Saxon  wife  of  Vortio;ern. 

m      ..." 

This  brief  outline   of  the  contents  of  M.  Balbi's  work  will 
show  the  reader  that  it  treats  of  a  great  variety   of  important 
subjects,  requiring  much  and  varied  learning,  accurate  discrimi- 
nation, and  sound  judgment.     Although  he  has  brought  a  very 
fair  share  of  these  qualities  to  the  execution  of  his  task,  he  has  not 
relied  exclusively  on  himself.     He  has  been  assisted  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  men   of  the  continent.     Malte  Brun 
laid   down   the   principles  of  classification,   and   supplied   many 
philological  observations  on  the  Germanic  languages.     M.  Abel- 
Remusat  largely   contributed   to  that  part  of  the  work    which 
treats  of  the  languages  of  the  Mongols.     Messrs.  Salverte,  Syl- 
vestro  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  Champollion-Figeac,  and  Saint-Martin, 
are  some  of  those  who  have  supplied  numerous  notes,  or  com- 
piled parts  of  the  book.     The  whole  of  the    chapter   on  the 
Russian  language    and  literature    is   written  by    a  young    Rus- 
sian, who  has  modestly  withheld  his  name.     Besides  noticing  at 
different  places  the  contributions  of  different  persons,  M.  Balbi 
gives  a  list  of  more  than  130  literary  gentlemen,   to  whom  he 
acknowledges   himself  largely  indebted  for   advice   or   generous 
assistance.     We   presume,  from  the  latter  phrase,  that  it  has  not 
been  given  for  pecuniary  remuneration.     We  wish  to  think  it  has 
not;  for  it  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  unusual  to  find  so  many  distin- 
guished men  contributing,  by  their  exertions,  to  gain  for  another 
(not  that  wealth  which  consistently  with  the  dignity  of  their  cha- 
racter we  may  suppose  they  despise ;  for  little  of  that  will  accrue 
to  M.  Balbi  from  the  present  performance, — but)  that  reputation 
which  is  the  great  object  of  their  own  ambition,  if  not  the  only 
venerated  idol  of  their  worship.     By  this  voluntary  assistance,  the 
work  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  as  vast  a  combination  of  talents  as 
could  well  be  collected,  in  a  city,  celebrated,  as  the  author  says, 
"  for  the  literary  treasures,  public  and  private,  of  its  superb  esta- 
blishments,— a  city  which  is  the  natural  rendezvous  of  all  who 
travel  either  for  pleasure  or  business,  and  which  has  been  long 
the  centre  of  attraction,  gathering  around  it  all  the  learned  of  the 
civilized  world." 

It  is  impossible,  in  an  article  of  this  extent,  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  work  exhibiting  the  result  of  the  com- 

c  c  2 
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billed  labours  of  so  many  persons;  we  shall,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  an  abstract  of  its  principles,  first  extracting  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  object  and  utility  of  ethnography. 

''  If  a  philologer,"  says  the  author,  *^  wishes  to  ascertain  the  affinities 
of  any  two  languages,  he  examines  the  vocabularies  of  both,  and  if  he 
find  that  such  words  as  signify  the  principal  parts  of  the  human  body, 
the  first   degrees  of  relationship,  the  heavenly  orbs,  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  the  names  of  the  first  numerals,  are  identical, 
or   that   they    closely    resemble   one    another,    he   concludes   that   the 
two  nations   have   sprung  from  the  same  source  -,  if  they  are  entirely 
different,  he   concludes  on  the   contrary,  that  they  belong  to  different 
sources  or  families.     Does  he  wish  to  know  from  what  people  any  na- 
tion has  derived  its  civilization,  he  examines  the  names  of  its  domestic 
animals,  of  its  cultivated   fruits  and  vegetables; — the  names  of  metals, 
and  of  agricultural  and  other  instruments;   and  the  words  whicli  stand 
for  metaphysical  and  moral  ideas,    and  which  relate  to  divinities,  sacri- 
fices,  and   ceremonies  5    to  ranks,   government,  war,   legislation,  com- 
merce, navigation,  literature  and  the  sciences  ;   he  compares  them  with 
the  corresponding  words  of  other  languages,  and  if  he  finds  one  with 
which  they  are  identical,  or  to  which  they  bear  a   great  similarity,  he 
concludes  that  from  that  one  the  nation  which  is  the  object  of  his  re- 
searches has  received  its  primitive  civilization,   its  religion,  its  political 
system,  or  its  literature.     In  this  manner,  passing  from  one  fact  to  ano- 
ther, he  may  supply,  without  fear  of  committing  an  error,  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  annals  of  nations,  and  may  trace   them  further  back,  and 
sometimes  with  greater  certainty,  than  is  done  by  the  most  ancient  tra- 
dition."— Frehminary  Discourse,  p.  44. 

A  few  examples  may  be  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention. 

*'  The  origin  of  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  rivers,  of  towns,  of 
districts,  and  mountains  of  Bucharia,  is  Persian,  which  made  M.  Malte 
Brun  suppose,  some  years  ago,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  country 
were  of  Persian,  and  not  of  Turkish  origin,  as  was  generally  stated.  A 
traveller,  equally  learned  and  enlightened,  M.  Klaproth,  has  proved  the 
tiiith  of  this  conjecture,  by  ascertaining  that  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Bucharians,  who  are  called  Sarty  by  the  Turks,  among  whom  they  live, 
is  Persian,''  "^  The  comparison  made  by  M.  Klaproth  between  the 
languages  of  the  famous  Oingours  and  the  language  of  the  Tchoudes 
(Tshudes,)  or  Ouralians,  (also  Finnish  tribes,)  in  conjunction  with  his 
researches  as  to  the  place  where  we  ought  to  find  the  Yougours  of  the 
Byzantine  authors  and  Russian  chronicles,  has  unanswerably  proved  the 
essential  difference  between  these  two  nations,  which  a  similarity  of 
name  had  led  many  writers  to  confound,  causing  a  great  number  of  his- 
torical and  geographical  mistakes." — Prelim.  Disc.  p.  49. 

'^  It  is  now  known  that  these  people,  the  Ouigours,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  a  high  state  of  civilization,  before  there  were  any 
historical  records,  and  to  whom  has  been  attributed  the  invention  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  particularly  the  science  of  astronomy  and  the  most 
important  art  of  writing,  are  a  tribe  of  Turks^  who  were  established  in 
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towns  before  the  rest  of  their  race,  who  imported  some  knowledge  from 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  wrote  a  few  books  in  an  alphabet  which 
they  brought  from  the  west." — Atlas,  tab.  vi. 

"  In  the  same  manner  the  identity  of  the  Hioungnou,  who  possessed 
a  vast  empire  three  centuries  before  our  era,  and  the  Thoukhiou,  who 
founded  a  large  empire  in  552,  which  was  destroyed  in  703,  with  the 
Turks, — previously  conjectured  on  several  historical  grounds, — has  been 
confirmed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  a  comparison  of  the 
words  of  their  respective  languages."  "  By  comparing  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Ossetes,  also,  with  the  vocabularies  of  the  Persian  family,  M.  Klap- 
roth  has  ascertained  that  a  tribe  of  Persians  has  been  established  for 
several  centuries  in  the  upper  vallies  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  other  tribes  entirely  different." — Prelim.  Disc.  p.  49. 

"  The  Scandinavian  origin  of  Ruric  and  his  companions,  who  founded 
the  Russian  empire  among  the  Slavonians  towards  the  year  862,  already 
indicated  by  their  names,  has  been  completely  ascertained  by  Lehrberg, 
from  an  examination  of  the  languages  to  which  the  appellation  given  by 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper  belong." 
— p.  50.  "  The  proper  names  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes  called 
Foxes  and  Saukees  being  all  significant  words  in  the  Lenappe  language, 
led  M.  Gallatin  to  conclude  that  the  former  were  descended  from  the 
latter,  which  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  the  vocabularies  of  both," — ib. 

"  The  Russians  have  names  not  derived  from  other  languages  for  the 
elephant,  the  camel,  and  the  monkey,  which  proves  that  they  formerly 
dwelt  in  Asia,  where  these  animals  are  indigenous,  and  where  they  are 
known  by  different  names.  The  name  of  the  month  of  February  in  the 
old  Irish  Calendar,  according  to  HervaSj  is  cedniios  (ton  earrach,  which 
signifies  the  first  month  of  spring.  As  February  in  Ireland  is  a  winter 
month,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Celts  originally  dwelt  in  a  countiy  much 
to  the  south  of  their  present  abode."  "  The  Curds  pretend  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  Mongols,  but  the  beauty  of  their  eyes,  their  aquiline 
nose,  their  fair  complexion,  their  lofty  stature,  and,  above  all,  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  Persian,  disprove  their  traditions,  and  take  away  all  credit 
from  their  assertions."  **  The  tale  of  Le  Gobien,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Marian  islands  were  unacquainted  with  fire  when  the  islands  were  first 
discovered,  is  held  to  be  unworthy  of  belief,  since  it  has  been  remarked  by 
Captain  Freycinet,  that  their  language  contains  several  words  signifying 
Jire,  burning,  kindle,  roast,  boil,  &c.  ^:c."  *'  The  names  of  the  divinity 
and  the  titles  of  the  priests  being  identical,  or  closely  resembling  each 
other,  among  the  1'artars,  in  Thibet,  China,  Japan,  Cambodia,  &c.  he. 
has  taught  M.  Abel  Remusat  that  the  rehgion  (Buddhism)  of  all  these 
people  is  the  same,  though  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  professed  differ- 
ent religions."  "  The  same  name  being  employed  to  signify  month  and 
moon  in  the  greater  part  of  the  workl,  shows  that  this  division  of  time 
has  everywhere  been  regulated  by  the  phases  of  this  luminary."  ''  By 
examining  the  names  of  366  constellations  among  the  Mongols,  M. 
Abel  Remusat  has  shown  that  these  people,  one  of  the  most  anciently 
civilized  of  the  Tartar  race,  have  borrowed  one  part  of  these  names  from 
the  Chinese,,  and  the  other  part — the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  lunar 
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constellations — from  the  Hindoos.''  ''  The  Russian  terms  denga  and 
pouli  for  small  silver  and  copper  money,  prove  that  they  borrowed  this 
part  of  their  civilization  from  the  Mongols.  Their  money  consisted 
formerly  of  martins'  skins."  "'  The  language  of  the  Amazigh  or  Berbers 
(in  Africa)  demonstrates  that  they  are  indebted  for  part  of  their  civiliza- 
tion to  the  Arabs ;  and  as  their  own  language  has  no  words  to  signify 
ocean,  waves,  toiv7i,  &c.  &c.  it  is  inferred,  that  they  were  originally  a 
mountain  tribe,  dwelling  in  the  upper  vallies  of  Mount  Atlas. 

"  By  comparing  the  different  languages  of  western  Oceania  with  one 
another,  and  with  those  of  India  and  Polynesia,  Mr.  Crawford  has  de- 
monstrated, with  all  the  evidence  such  subjects  admit,  that  the  Mari- 
time world  has  had  in  itself  a  native  centre  of  civilization,  the  authors 
of  which  were  an  unknown  people  3  but  who  appear,  from  the  very 
probable  reasoning  of  Mr.  Crawford,  to  have  been  the  stock  from  which 
the  Japanese  have  been  derived.  By  examining  the  Japanese  words  de- 
signating those  things  which  are  indispensable  to  man  in  the  first  state 
of  his  existence,  Mr.  Crawford  has  proved  that  this  unknown  people 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  navigation  and  agriculture,  for  they 
had  extended  their  language  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Maritime  world, 
from  Easter  island  to  Madagascar.  They  cultivated  rice  and  other  veget- 
ables; they  had  domesticated  the  ox  and  the  buffalo,  the  hog,  the  duck^ 
and  the  fowl,  using  the  whole  of  them  for  food.  The  two  former  animals 
even  assisted  them  in  their  labours.  They  worked  in  gold  and  iron,  and 
wove  cloth.  They  had  a  regular  calendar,  and  a  division  of  time  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  :  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week  they  held  regular 
markets.  Perhaps  they  had  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  invent  an  alpha- 
bet. Comparing  the  language  of  this  unknown  people  with  the  idioms 
of  southern  India,  Mr,  Crawford  showed  that  they  were  indebted  to  the 
Hindoos  for  their  knowledge  of  copper  and  silver,  and  perhaps  of  the 
horse  and  the  elephant — the  names  of  these  metals  and  animals  being 
Sanscrit,  and  common  to  the  whole  Archipelago.  To  them  also  they 
were  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  cotton,  pepper,  mangoes,  and  several 
other  fruits — as  well  as  of  the  arts  of  manufacturing  indigo  and  sugar, 
and  fishing  pearls  ;  finally  the  inhabitants  of  India  modified  their  system 
of  writing  and  of  arithmetic,  taught  them  a  new  division  of  time,  a  dif- 
ferent week,  and  imported  amongst  them  the  literature  and  religion  of 
India.  On  the  same  principle  he  demonstrates  that  the  Arabs  had 
had  little  influence  on  the  civilization  of  this  unknown  people,  their  voca- 
bularies possessing  few  Arabic  words,  and  these  being  all  relative  to  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  introduced  amongst  them  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  to  the  legislation  which  followed  it." — p.  64. 

We  might  quote  a  variety  of  other  examples — particularly 
some  vvhich  show,  by  the  names  of  animals  and  plants,  in  what 
countries  and  among  what  people  these  were  indigenous ;  but  our 
limits  compel  us  to  be  content  with  one  example. 

*'  Cocoa-nuts  are  known,''  says  Mr.  Crawford,  ''  from  Madagascar  to 
Easter  Island,  or  throughout  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  amongst  many  nations  differing  in  language  and  civilization. 
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under  the  Japanese  names  of  kalapa  and  nyor,  and  sometimes  under  botli, 
because  these  useful  vegetables  have  been  propagated  throughout  this 
extent  of  country  by  a  nation  which  spoke  the  Japanese  language.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Indian  fig  (musa  paradisiaca),  the  bread  fruit  with 
kernels  (artocarpus  incisa),  the  banana,  sago,  the  arekj  the  bambou 
and  other  native  plants  receive  different  names  from  all  the  different 
tribes  among  whom  they  are  found." — p.  72. 

The  Preliminary  Discourse  contains  a  great  number  of  equally 
instructive  and  amusing  illustrations  of  the  utility  of  ethnography, 
as  well  as  several  practical  rules  for  prosecuting  the  study. 

We  cannot  agree  with  our  author,  and  with  many  other  learned 
men,  in  supposing  that  languages  can  be  classified  on  any  rigid 
principles,  like  plants  and  animals  ;  and  that  they  can  accomplish 
for  the  changing  and  improving  art  of  speech,  what  Cuvier  and 
Linnaeus  have  done  for  the  permanent  and  almost  unchangeable 
creations  of  nature.  As  a  great  number  of  men  of  the  highest  re- 
putation are  now  engaged  in  philological  researches,  it  becomes 
of  importance  to  establish  correct  principles  for  the  classification 
of  languages. 

In  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  observe  that 
there  seems  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  spoken  and  writteit 
languages,  A  large  proportion  of  those  that  have  been,  and  are 
now,  spoken  throughout  the  globe,  has  never  possessed  an  alphabet 
or  written  characters  of  any  description ;  almost  all  we  know  of 
them,  therefore,  is  derived  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  who  have 
resided  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  among  the  people  that  spoke 
them;  these  travellers,  making  use  of  the  letters  of  their  native 
languages,  have  combined  them  in  such  a  way  as,  when  pro- 
nounced, to  represent  the  sound  of  the  foreign  word  as  it  struck 
their  ear.  But  every  civilized  nation  almost  pronounces  certain 
letters  in  a  different  manner,  and  according  to  that  pronunciation 
will  combine  the  letters  to  form  a  word.  And  what  is  the  result? 
That  no  two  things  generally  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  words 
of  unknown  languages,  as  reported  by  two  voyagers  or  travellers 
of  different  nations."^'  We  may  illustrate  the  subject  by  taking 
the  familiar  case  of  a  Frenchman,  wholly  ignorant  of  our  language, 
but  not  otherwise  illiterate,  travelling  in  England,  and  setting 
down  the  name  of  every  thing  he  wished  to  remember,  according 
to  his  own  unassisted  notions  of  orthography.  We  think  we 
might  safely  venture  to  bet  a  large  sum  that  not  one  Englishman 
in  a  hundred,  who  was  unacquainted  with  French  pronunciation, 
would  ever  guess  that  the  words  so  placed  before  him  were  at- 
tempts to  represent  sounds  with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar. 

*  M.  Balbi  is  fully  sensible  of  this,  and  has  taken  the  pains  to  note  in  his  Tables 
the  nation  of  the  reporter,  on  whose  authority  the  words  in  such  languages  are  given. 
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If  this  be  the  case  with  nations  so  far  advanced  in  civilization, 
how  much  greater  is  the  difficulty  with  the  languages  of  unknown 
nations  and  savage  tribes  ?  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  subject, 
the  stronger  is  our  conviction  that  all  attempts  to  classify  such 
scanty,  imperfect,  and  erroneous  materials,  or  to  make  them  the 
basis  on  which  to  establish  an  affinity  or  consanguinity  between 
nations  is  a  mere  waste  of  time,  and  one  of  the  least  useful  purposes 
to  which  such  researches  can  be  applied. 

With  respect  to  languages  possessing  written  characters,  the 
case  is  somewhat  different.  That  sounds  and  names  have  been 
by  them  accurately  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
— so  that  their  meaning  has  remained  the  same,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  thousand  years,  during  which  the  people,  who  have  been 
the  organs  of  transmission,  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  invasion  and  conquest — is  a  fact  as  certain  as  it  is  won- 
derful. The  breath  of  man,  the  proverbial  representative  of  all 
fleeting  things,  thus  becomes  the  most  durable  of  all  human 
monuments.  As  words  so  transmitted  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
only  marks  left  of  the  former  existence  and  progress  of  num- 
berless tribes,  we  are  enabled  by  such  of  them  as  are  attached 
to  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  the  material  world,  to  trace 
the  history  of  mankind  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  But  the 
etymological  certainty,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  permanent 
association  between  names  and  things,  and  of  the  fixed  successioa 
of  ideas  in  generations  of  men,  belongs  to  single  words,  and  the 
information  such  researches  have  given  us,  are  widely  different 
from  the  general  character  and  form  of  languages.  Admitting 
that  such  words  have  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
country  to  country,  unaltered ;  and  that  some  languages  have 
passed  through  the  same  ordeal  with  comparatively  little  injury, 
yet  considering  them  as  wholes,  even  written  languages  appear 
to  be  subject  to  such  changes — depending  on  the  will  of  man,  and 
the  accidents  of  human  life,  that  they  can  never,  any  more  than 
spoken  languages,  be  precisely  classified,  like  the  invariable  forms 
created  by  nature. 

The  difficulties  of  the  task,  indeed,  are  so  obvious,  that  they  must 
at  all  times  have  been  felt,  even  if  we  had  possessed  sufficient  ma- 
terials for  making  such  classifications  complete.  We  have,  of  many- 
languages  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  America,  only  very  imper- 
fect vocabularies,  and  of  some  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge 
M^hatever.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  of  many  of  those 
of  remote  antiquity,  no  monuments  nor  memorials  have  descended 
to  us.  Part  of  these  chasms  we  may  hope  to  fill  up,  and  classi- 
fication may  bring  more  distinctly  before  us  what  materials  are 
still  required  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  many  must 
remain  for  ever  open.     Some  of  these  difficulties  are  well  de- 
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scribed  by  Malte  Brun,  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Balbi,  but  in  which  he  overlooks  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  languages  (which  are  human  inventions)  and 
natural  objects. 

"  You  propose,"  he  says,  "  my  learned  friend,  to  classify  languages, 
idioms,  and  dialects,  according  to  a  general  and  complete  system,  simi- 
lar, in  some  degree,  to  those  classifications  which  Cuvier,  Jussieu,  and 
Haiiy  have  established  for  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature — a  vast  and 
useful  enterprize  ;  but  in  which  you  must  probably  give  up  those  ideas 
of  rigorous  definition,  precise  classification,  and  exact  enumeration,  to 
which  your  previous  studies  of  physics  and  statistics  have  accustomed  you. 

"  Idioynography  (if  you  mean  to  give  this  new  name  to  a  new  science) 
like  geography  and  ethnography  (Malte  Brun  apphes  this  term  to  a 
classification  of  people  only)  is  an  historical  doctrine  consisting  of  moral 
or  intellectual  facts,  of  material  things,  and  of  features  entirely  acci- 
dental. The  first  may  be  the  objects  of  philosophical  definition,  but 
can  neither  be  classified  nor  enumerated  :  the  second  may  be  subjected 
to  a  classification  more  or  less  complete,  but  are  not  susceptible  of  being 
rigourously  defined ;  the  third  (forming  the  great  mass)  escape  from  all 
our  efforts  to  arrange  them  in  any  way,  forming  a  chaos  which  inces- 
santly produces  and  incessantly  devours  its  own  productions. 

**  How  will  you  define  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  language — a 
dialect — a  jargon?  And  unless  you  define  them,  how  can  you  clas- 
sify and  enumerate  them  ? 

"  You  know  how  very  rare  are  crystallized  bodies,  and  what  an  im- 
mense space  is  occupied  by  the  earths.  You  are  acquainted  with  those 
porphyrs  which  run  into  jaspers,  without  any  distinct  limit  between  the 
two  substances — with  those  imperfect  marbles  which  receive  in  one  part 
the  most  perfect  polish,  and  in  another  are  mingled  with  soft  chalk,  or 
even  common  clay  ;  and  finally,  with  the  celebrated  rapakivi,  which, 
when  hidden  in  the  deep  bowels  of  the  earth,  resembles  the  finest  gra- 
nite, but  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  falls  into  a  loose  and  unconnected 
mass.  These  similes  are  far  from  exhausting  all  the  uncertainties  which 
the  philosophical  comparison  of  languages  will  present  to  you. 

"  Let  us  try,  however,  to  define  a  language  :  it  is,  let  us  say,  a  col- 
lection of  vocal  signs,  co-relatives  to  each  other,  growing  out  of  radicals 
common  to  them  all,  subjected  to  the  same  system  of  declination  and 
of  conjugation,  combined  together  by  the  same  rules  of  syntax  3  and 
by  means  of  which  a  society  can  make  known  its  thoughts  and  wishes. 

"  This  is  the  idea  of  a  pure  and  primitive  language — where  shall  we 
find  a  specimen  ?  I  know  not,  unless  we  seek  among  the  numberless 
idioms  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  American  tribes,  or  in  the  secret  and  re- 
mote vallies  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  Upper  Thibet.  There,  perhaps,  we 
may  find  some  idiom  composed  of  radicals  co-relatives  to  each  other,  and 
of  words  uniformly  derived  from  those  radicals,  regularly  declined  and 
formed  according  to  the  same  principles.  But  will  not  this  idiom  be  in- 
debted for  its  purity  and  auctonomy  to  its  poverty  and  its  remote  and 
separate  existence  ?  It  may  unite  the  five  characteristics  of  a  language, 
but  it  will  possess  them  all  only  within  veiy  narrow  limits.     Created  by 
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the  head  of  a  family,  by  a  wandering  tribe,  by  a  sacerdotal  association, 
these  embryos  of  languages,  these  idioms — if  we  will  give  them  this 
name — are  in  general  poor  in  words,  imperfect  in  their  forms,  and  desti- 
tute of  syntax  3  or  if  they  possess  a^y  excellence  in  any  particular  part, 
it  is  the  eftect,  as  it  were,  of  the  caprice  of  him  or  of  them  who  created 
them.  One  of  these  inventors  has  attended  to  the  inflexions  of  the 
noun,  neglecting  the  verbs ;  another  has  only  occupied  himself  with 
forming  moods  and  tenses.  These  idioms  were,  perhaps,  the  unknown 
and,  in  most  cases,  lost  sources  of  all  language,  and  as  such  merit  the 
greatest  attention  from  the  philological  ethnographer — but  what  por- 
tions of  them  have  descended  to  us  ?  mutilated,  and  sometimes  un- 
intelligible monuments,  and  a  few  inscriptions  of  uncertain  date. 

*■'  The  most  extensive,  most  cultivated,  and  most  polished  languages, 
are  all  mixed.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  since  they  have  passed 
through  so  many  different  destinies  ?  Besides  the  results  produced  by 
the  mere  mingling  of  idioms,  considered  as  collections  of  original  words, 
we  must  also  admit  the  free  operation  of  the  human  intellect,  which  mo- 
difies grammatical  forms  at  pleasure,  and  which  can  even  reduce  idioms 
entirely  different  under  a  common  law.  Thus,  neither  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage, nor  the  forms  of  its  grammar,  supply  any  general  and  absolute 
principle  of  classification  j  and  if  you  adopt  the  root  words  as  the  chief 
characteristic,  (as  I  think  they  are,)  the  question,  '  What  number  of 
roots  must  be  different,  in  order  that  two  languages  shall  be  considered 
different  r'  will  soon  be  mooted.  Is  it  even  by  the  number  that  the 
difference  can  be  established  ?  or  will  it  not  rather  depend  on  the  import- 
ance of  certain  root  words  ?  To  settle  these  questions,  the  science  of 
idiomography  should  be  founded  on  conventional  laws,  like  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  But  can  such  an  idea  be  now  proposed  ?  The  scientific 
spirit  of  the  age  requires  natural  species  and  families.'' — Chap.  I.  p.  2. 
et  seq. 

We  see  from  this  passage,  that  these  authors  have  not  yet  de- 
cided what  constitutes  a  similar  or  a  dift'ereut  language.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  adopt  the  broad  and  vulgar  distinction,  of 
languages  being  the  same  or  different  as  they  are  spoken  and  un- 
derstood, or  not,  by  the  same  people ;  for,  on  this  principle,  every 
variation  in  dialect,  every  marked  peculiarity  of  pronunciation, 
nay,  every  difference  in  the  modes  of  speaking  and  writing  adopted 
by  the  superior  classes  in  almost  all  countries,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  vulgar,  would  have  to  be  classed  as  different  languages ; 
and  the  instant  they  depart  from  this  broad  principle,  they  find 
nothing  fixed  or  definite  to  form  a  basis  of  classification.  As 
no  example  of  a  language  is  known  corresponding  to  Malte 
Brun's  definition,  M.  Balbi  has  been  guided,  in  classing  lan- 
guages together  or  separate,  by  several  mixed  considerations. 

"  To  judge,"  he  says,  *'  of  the  analogy  of  languages,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  compare  their  respective  vocabularies,  we  must  also  examine 
their  grammars  j  but  either  of  these  methods,  taken  by  itself,  may  lead 
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to  most  erroneous  results.  The  Pehlvi  grammar  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Persian,  while  the  great  mass  of  its  words  are  Semitic.  The  same 
observation  may  be  applied  to  the  Turkish  language,  the  grammar  of 
which  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Hungarian,  but  the  greater  part  of 
its  words  are  derived  from  a  totally  difierent  source.  The  Omagua  in 
the  family  Guarani,  and  the  English  in  the  Germanic  family,  are  under 
the  same  circumstances  ;  the  greater  number  of  their  words  are  respec- 
tively Guarajiic  or  Germanic,  but  their  grammars  differ  essentially,  by 
their  simplicity  and  the  want  of  forms,  with  some  exceptions,  from  the 
grammars  of  the  other  languages  of  their  respective  families.  The 
learned  M.  Bopp  observes,  that  the  grammar  of  the  Bengali,  that  idiom 
of  the  Sanscrit  which  has  had  fewer  foreign  words  mixed  with  it  than 
any  other,  possesses  less  analogy  with  the  Sanscrit  grammar  than  the 
latter  possesses  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  or  Persian  grammars. 
By  attending  only  to  the  grammar,  and  not  to  the  words,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Russian  has  more  analogy  than  the  Italian  with  the  Latin, 
and  that  the  Chinese  has  more  analogy  with  the  Hebrew  than  the  latter 
has  with  the  Arabic.  In  such  cases  we  have  always  given  the  preference 
to  the  words,  which  are  incontestably  the  most  essential  part  of  a  lan- 
guage, and  that  which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  classification  j  for,  as 
Mr.  Klaproth  has  remarked,  '  the  roots  and  the  words  are  the  substance 
of  a  language,  which  receive  the  grammatical  forms  :  they  are  like  the 
diamond,  which  is  always  in  substance  the  same,  whether  it  be  cut  into 
a  brilliant,  a  rose,  or  a  simple  diamond.'  On  this  principle,  which  is 
followed  invariably  in  the  Atlas,  we  have  classed  the  Pelvhi  with  the 
Semitic  idioms,  the  Omagua  with  the  Guaranic,  and  the  English  with  the 
Germanic. 

Rejecting  the  most  usually  adopted  principle  of  classifying  lan- 
guages, as  they  are  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic,  because  it  has 
been  proved,  he  says,  by  M.  Abel  Remusat,  that  there  are  no  mo- 
nosyllabic ones  ;  M.  Baibi  lays  down  and  illustrates  his  first  gene- 
ral principle,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  great  number  of  nations,  whose  languages  are  entirely  unknown 
to  us,  the  few  of  whose  languages  we  have  grammars  and  vocabularies, 
and  the  imperfection  of  the  greater  part  of  the  works  (as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  them,)  which  treat  of  the  languages  of  savage,  or 
half-civilized  nations,  oblige  the  ethnographer  tc  borrow  his  chief  divisions 
from  geography,  according  to  which  he  may  class  the  innumerable  facts 
resulting  from  the  astonishing  variety  of  languages.  Dividing  all  the 
known  languages  of  the  globe,  therefore,  into  five  principal  branches, 
according  to  the  five  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth,  we  have 
called  them  Asiatic,  European,  African,  Oceanic,  and  American,  after  the 
name  of  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Comparing 
subsequently,  all  the  known  vocabularies  of  the  different  languages  which 
have  been,  or  which  are  yet  spoken,  by  any  people,  ancient  or  modern, 
and  carefully  gleaning  from  all  the  books  which  have  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject, (whether  books  of  travels  or  voyages,  or  books  giving  detailed 
descriptions  of  a  country,)  such  facts  as  throw  light  on  the  difference 
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or  affiliation  between  languages ;  we  have  placed  together  all  the  idioms 
which  bear  evident  marks  of  relationship,  as  well  as  all  those  which  pro- 
found philologists  and  intelligent  travellers  have  affirmed  to  be  sister 
tongues ;  giving  to  this  species  of  ethnographical  group  the  name  of  a 
family,  and  calling  it  Mongol,  Celtic,  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  Iberian,  Slavo- 
nic, Germanic,  &c.  according  to  the  name  of  the  chief  nation  of  each  of 
these  families." — Introduction  to  the  General  Ethnographical  Map. 

"  We  extend  the  term  reign  to  a  group  of  several  families,  the  lan- 
guages of  which  show  a  manifest  affinity  with  one  another,  though  less 
than  the  affinity  observed  among  those  languages  which  belong  to  the 
same  family.  Unfortunately  this  system,  which  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  that  can  lead  to  certain  and  positive  results,  cannot,  in  the  present  state 
of  ethnography,  be  applied,  except  to  those  languages  which  form  the  pre- 
tended family  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  Ulterior  researches  will 
no  doubt  enable  our  successors  to  extend  the  same  plan  to  the  languages 
DOW  so  little  known  of  Africa  and  America." — Inirod.  chap,  i, 

'^  A  dialect  is  defined  by  Make  Brun  to  '  be  only  a  different  mode 
of  pronouncing  a  language,'  though  it  often  also  contains  different  words, 
and  sometimes  even  different  grammatical  forms.  Homogeneous,  though 
different  languages,  are  analogous  both  in  their  grammar  and  in  their 
words,  but  cannot  be  employed  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  different  people  who  speak  any  two  of  them.'* — Introd.  chap.  i. 

Thus  the  leading  principle  of  classification  is  a  geographical 
division  of  languages.  A  re/gvf  consists  of  several  families,  and  a 
i'amily  of  several  homogeneous  languages.  Languages  are  said 
to  belong  to  the  same,  or  to  a  different  family,  as  they  resemble,  or 
difier  from  each  other,  in  their  words,  and  in  their  grammar.  Dia- 
lects, generally  speaking,  are  only  different  modes  of  pronouncing 
any  language.  M.  Balbi  seems  to  regard  only  one  reign  as  esta- 
blished, the  Indo-Germanic — formerly  called,  but  not  so  properly, 
the  Indo-European ;  the  number  of  families  is  68,  many  lan- 
guages, particularly  those  of  Africa  and  America,  not  being 
even  grouped  into  families.  He  enumerates  860  distinct  lan- 
guages, and  more  than  5000  dialects.  The  immense  number  re- 
ferred to  by  his  predecessor  Adelung,  though  amounting  only  to 
3064,  and  therefore  much  surpassed  by  the  present  collection, 
has  been  frequently  made  a  subject  of  invidious  remark;  and 
even  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Moral 
Philosophy,  mentions  it  with  something  like  a  sneer,  so  that  M. 
Balbi  will  probably  be  reproached  with  vain  erudition  and  tedi- 
ous minuteness.  Of  the  860  languages,  153  belong  to  Asia,  53 
to  Europe,  114  to  Africa,  117  to  Oceania,  and  423  to  America. 
Great  as  this  number  is,  the  author  seems  to  suppose  that  it  will 
be  increased,  as  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  different  tribes 
and  nations  of  Africa  and  America  shall  enable  succeeding  ethno- 
graphers to  distinguish  more  accurately  than  at  present  their  dif- 
ferent languages  from  one  another. 
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It  is  quite  possible,  we  admit,  that  there  may  be  at  present 
more  languages  spoken  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world  than 
M.  Balbi  has  enumerated,  but  without  claiming  for  ourselves  the 
character  of  prophets,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  number 
will  not  be  increased.  There  was  apparently  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  when  languages  were  fewer,  and  more 
alike,  than  we  find  them  in  the  Atlas,  and  when  there  was  compa- 
ratively a  uniformity  of  speech  among  the  then  few  inhabitants  of 
the  globe;  but  there  was  also  a  period  between  that  early  time 
and  the  present,  when  the  languages  and  dialects,  at  least  of 
Europe,  were  more  numerous  than  they  now  are.  The  different 
idioms  of  our  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  Belgic,  British,  and  Celtic 
ancestors,  with  the  Erse  and  Gaelic  of  the  West  and  North,  are 
all  gradually  falling  into  oblivion,  being  superseded  by  the  Eng- 
lish. In  like  manner  the  French,  the  Castilian,  the  written  Ger- 
man, and  the  Russian,  are  fast  gaining  a  mastery  over  the  almost 
numberless  tongues  which  prevailed  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  threaten  to  reduce  them  all  to  somewhat  less  than  a 
score.  As  the  scientific  and  moral  terms,  which  are  now  common 
to  them  all,  increase  in  number — as  communication  between  these 
different  nations  becomes  frequent  and  rapid,  the  affinity  of  their 
respective  languages  will  become  more  striking,  and  civilization, 
like  a  mighty,  but  beneficent  conqueror,  may,  perhaps,  finally 
bring  them  all  to  speak  one  tongue.  M.  Balbi  thinks,  that  when 
people  are  mixed  by  conquest  and  emigration,  the  best  of  the 
languages  spoken  by  them  will  prevail  over  the  others.  But  we 
believe  the  relative  superiority  of  a  people  in  knowledge,  and  in 
general  skill,  is  more  certain  to  produce  the  prevalence  of  its 
language  than  any  other  cause.  That  nation  which  is  best 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  means  of  creating  sub- 
sistence, will,  if  violence  be  not  had  recourse  to,  starve  its  com- 
petitors out  of  existence,  while  it  will  preserve  its  own  language. 
Neither  the  sword  nor  tlie  hatchet,  neither  the  rum  nor  the  dis- 
eases which  they  are  said  to  have  introduced  among  the  Indians, 
but  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  steam-engine — the  arts  M'hich 
the  descendants  of  the  Europeans  carried  with  them  to  America, 
are  the  efficient  causes  of  the  extinction  of  these  numerous  tribes. 
The  423  American  languases,  with  their  almost  innumerable 
dialects,  leading  us  to  suppose  that  each  family  or  tribe  had  in- 
vented speech  for  itself,  will  most  of  them  disappear — as  many 
have  already  disappeared — before  the  progress  of  European  civi- 
lization. In  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  it  seems  probable, 
that  English,  Spanish,  and  Portugueze,  with  thrice  the  number 
of  American  languages,  (even  if  the  English  does  not  extinguish 
all  the  others,)   will  be  the  only  human  sounds  heard  from  one 
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end  of  that  vast  continent  to  the  other.*  Thus  the  present  pro- 
gress of  civilization  tends  to  diminish  the  number  of  spoken  lan- 
guages, leaving  the  5000  dialects  of  the  Atlas  as  historical  re- 
cords, or  consigning  them  to  the  museum  of  the  antiquary,  but 
banishing  them  from  use  as  instruments  of  thought;  as  European 
muskets  have  superseded,  even  with  the  savage,  the  bow  and  the 
club,  and  as  modern  inventions  in  other  arts  (for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  language  is  an  art,)  have  superseded  the  rude  in- 
struments of  our  forefathers. 

We  have  thought  it  right  briefly  to  advert  to  this  tendency  of 
civilization  to  amalgamate  languages,  and  diminish  their  number, 
because  philosophers  as  well  as  statesmen  are  very  apt  to  overlook 
all  such  present  tendencies,  though  they  carefully  record  the  pro- 
gress of  past  times.  They  seem  in  general  too  much  disposed  to 
imagine  that  their  systems  regulate  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  and 
they  very  often  recommend  or  adopt  a  course  which  runs  athwart 
the  great  stream  of  human  affairs.  If  they  would  only  see  in  this 
tendency,  something  arising  naturally  in  the  progress  of  society 
from  the  same  general  laws  and  the  same  faculties  which  have 
every  where  dictated  speech  to  our  race,  and  taught  them  the  art 
of  recording  it,  and  which  equally  dictate  its  continual  improve- 
ment— they  would  cease  to  pour  out  lamentations  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  or  of  that  rude  speech,  and  would  probably  endeavour 
to  extract  from  this  tendency  as  much  benefit  as  possible.  Lan- 
guage is  not  yet  perfect.  Men  made  it,  as  they  established  govern- 
ment, long  before  they  inquired  into  the  principles  on  which  it  ought 
to  be  made.  Those  principles  must  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  for  every  language ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  different  than 
those  which  have  been  adopted.  We  would  recommend  philoso- 
phers, therefore,  to  keep  those  languages  in  view  which  are  most 
likely  to  predominate ;  to  ascertain,  not  so  much  the  principles  on 
which  our  ignorant  forefathers  constructed  them,  as  those  on 
which  they  ought  to  be  constructed;  and  proceeding  on  with  the 
great  current  of  civilization,  to  endeavour  to  lead  mankind,  when 
they  change  their  speech,  to  make  every  change  an  improvement. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  we  think,  to  the  principle  adopted  in 
this  and  all  other  similar  works,  of  classifying  languages  according 
to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth,  that  they,  unlike  plants 
and  animals,  most  of  which  flourish  only  in  particular  climates, 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  continents  and  places.  The  express 
object  is  to  enable  us  to  classify  people,  by  classifying  languages, 
and  thereby  trace  their  migrations  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 

*  In  the  brief  account  lately  published  of  the  communications  of  Captain  N.  King, 
R.N.  with  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  it  is  slated  that  they  were  all  found  to 
speak  a  corrupt  Spanish,  and  the  communication  was  carried  on  in  this  dialect. 
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another,  which  is  incompatible  with  any  limitations  as  to  space. 
On  this  principle  the  affinities  between  several  Asiatic  and  Eu- 
ropean languages — one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  whole 
history  of  speech,  are  excluded  from  all  notice,  unless  where  they 
are  so  numerous  that  the  author  is  compelled  to  depart  from  it. 
The  Semitic  family,  for  example,  including  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Pehlvi,  &)C.  belongs  incontestably  to  Asia,  but  it  is  made 
to  include  also  the  Gheez  and  the  Amaharic,  which  are  known 
only  in  Abyssinia,  because  the  affinities  between  these  latter  and 
the  Arabic  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  this  case  the  principle  has 
been  violated ;  in  others  it  has  been  adhered  to,  so  as  to  separate 
languages  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  placed  together.  The 
manner  in  which  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  study  the  lan- 
guage, literature  and  histories  of  each  other,  together  with  the 
constant  communication  kept  up  between  them,  makes  these  sub- 
jects, and  their  dependencies,  familiar  to  them  all.  Their  moral 
and  scientific  terms,  including  the  terms  of  grammar,  are  gene- 
rally the  same,  and  have  been  borrowed  from  the  same  sources. 
Making  allowance  for  all  these  circumstances,  particularly  for 
what  these  languages  have  borrowed  from  one  another  within 
the  period  of  ascertained  history,  it  would  yet  appear  that  there 
is  a  greater  affinity  between  the  German,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
Persian,  both  in  words  and  grammatical  forms,  than  between  the 
German,  the  French,  and  the  Spanish.  It  is  this  affinity  between 
the  languages  of  distant  nations,  which  the  ethnographer  is  more 
particularly  called  on  to  notice,  because  that  must  furnish  the  clue 
to  all  those  lost  parts  of  history  he  expects  to  discover.  In  calling 
languages  spoken  in  two  continents,  Asiatic  or  European,  the 
author  has  been  guided  by  the  historical  importance  and  relative 
number  of  the  people  that  use  them.  Thus,  the  Malay,  which  is 
also  spoken  in  Asia,  is  classed  with  the  Oceanic  family;  and  the 
language  of  the  United  States  of  America,  though  it  promises 
to  be  the  prevailing  tongue  over  half  that  vast  continent,  is 
classed  with  European  languages.  We  should  suppose  that  if 
languages  have  any  permanent  characteristics,  if  any  principles 
regulate  and  preside  over  their  formation,  if  they  are  not  wholly 
chance-begotten  things,  modelled  by  capricious  fashion,  and  as 
changeable  as  the  shape  of  our  garments  ;  if  they  are  called  into 
existence  by  the  permanent  wants  of  our  species,  and  regulated 
by  the  laws  to  which  our  organs  of  speech  are  subjected,  they 
may  be  classified  by  their  own  peculiarities,  independently  of  geo- 
graphy. M.  Balbi  does  allude  to  such  a  classification,  which 
appears  to  correspond  even  with  one  particular  division  of  the 
earth,  though  different  from  that  adopted  by  himself.  As  this  is 
almost  the  only  general  conclusion  or  novel  theory  we  have  ob- 
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served  in  the  book,  and  as  the  coincidence  pointed  out  is  some- 
what remarkable,  we  shall  give  it  in  the  author's  own  words. 

"  If  it  were  wished  to  remark  the  nature  of  diflferent  languages,  and 
to  consider  some  of  their  principal  characteristics,  it  would  be  found, 
perhaps,  that  they  might  all  be  reduced  to  the  three  following  classes  : — 
1st,  simple  languages,  which  consist,  so  to  speak,  of  a  rough  collection 
of  small  united  words  or  particles  ;  2d,  injected  languages,  of  which  the 
grammatical  forms,  more  complicated  than  those  of  the  former,  an- 
nounce an  interior  developement  by  the  inflection  of  the  words;  3d, 
agglutinated  languages,  the  grammatical  forms  of  which  being  more 
comphcated  than  the  former,  demonstrate  a  greater  tendency  to  an 
external  aggregation,  or  agglutination.  It  might,  perhaps,  also  be  said 
that  these  ethnographical  classes  correspond,  up  to  a  certain  point,  with 
the  three  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  globe;  for  according  to  the 
facts  hitherto  collected  concerning  all  the  known  languages  of  the  globe, 
it  seems  demonstrated,  that  the  old  world,  in  which  all  the  three 
classes  are  found,  is  the  only  part  which  possesses  true  inflected  lan- 
guages ;  that  the  7i€W  world,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  contains  only 
agglutinated  languages  ;  and  that  all  the  languages  of  the  Maritime  world, 
yet  known,  are  simple  languages.  This  conclusion,  to  which  our  re- 
searches on  the  ethnographical  classification  of  nations  have  led  us,  sug- 
gests the  remarkable  reflection,  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  ancient  world, 
which  we  are  informed  by  Moses  was  the  original  home  of  man,  and  the 
cradle  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  that  we  find  the  three  essentially 
different  classes  to  which  Baron  Humboldt  thinks  all  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  astonishing  variety  of  all  known  languages  may  be  re- 
duced." 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  special  classifications. 
Several  of  them  appear  to  be  formed  on  slight  and  superticial 
grounds,  but  they  are  all,  at  least  when  the  languages  to  which 
they  relate  are  of  any  importance,  accompanied  by  the  reasons 
which  have  determined  the  author  to  adopt  them.  The  minute 
research  into  almost  evanescent  facts,  necessary  to  justify  or  con- 
demn the  detailed  part  of  the  classiiication,  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
pages  of  a  popular  journal,  and  we  must  resign  this  shadowy 
criticism  to  some  of  our  more  learned  contemporaries.  We  differ 
from  the  author  as  to  the  possibility  of  our  having  any  thing  like 
a  precise  classification  of  languages;  we  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth  the 
basis  of  such  classification  ;  and  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  languages  deserve  implicit  confidence  as  the  basis 
for  a  classification  of  nations.  The  physical  characteristics  of  our 
race  are  at  least  as  permanent  as  the  characteristics  of  speech, 
and  where  the  two  do  not  correspond,  the  former  must  be  consi- 
dered as  of  equal  importance  with  the  latter,  in  guiding  us  to 
correct  conclusions.     Now,  there  are  several  instances  of  "  Ian- 
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guages  so  similar,  that  they  ought  almost  to  be  regarded  as  dialects 
of  the  same  tongue;"  particularly  the  Slavonic  and  Turkish, 
being  spoken  by  nations  possessing  distinct  physical  and  moral 
characteristics,  and  existing  in  almost  every  stage  of  civilization. 
History  may  inform  us  of  the  causes  of  such  anomalies,  but  their 
existence  is  a  proof  that  languages  alone  cannot  explain  the 
origin  and  migrations  of  different  tribes. 

Notwithstanding  these  leading  differences  of  opinion,  we  are 
bound  to  state,  that  M.  Balbi's  work  is  an  extremely  useful  one. 
He  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  followed  the  steps  of  Ade- 
lung,  but,  without  being  a  slavish  imitator,  he  has  gone  further 
than  any  other  beyond  his  master.  The  work  would  have  been 
more  complete  had  it  been  accompanied  by  short  specimens  of 
different  languages;  and  M.  Balbi  had  actually  intended  to  have 
given  with  it  the  two  first  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be  in  80  languages 
and  150  dialects,  the  personal  pronouns  of  300  different  idioms, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  100  various  tongues.  The  apprehension, 
however,  of  being  forestalled  in  the  market,  by  some  German 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field,  induced  him  to  hasten  to  the 
press;  but  he  still  proposes  to  publish  them  in  a  separate  work. 
As  the  **  Mithridates"  contains  a  large  collection  of  such  speci- 
mens, the  two  works  complete  the  subject;  but  it  might,  without 
inconvenience,  be  compressed  into  one;  and  the  present  volumes 
afford  so  many  proofs  of  M.  Balbi's  skill  in  the  useful  art  of 
abridgement,  that  we  should  be  sorry  were  he  not  to  embrace 
the  whole.  His  great  merit,  in  truth,  consists  in  condensing 
his  materials,  and  his  book  is  really  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
worth  knowing  on  the  subject.  Except  a  few  repetitions,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  too  many  compliments  to 
his  learned  assistants,  there  is  little  we  wish  to  see  omitted.  He 
is  both  an  accurate  and  diligent  compiler,  having  no  favourite 
theories  of  his  own  to  mislead  his  judgment,  and  close  his  mind 
against  information.  He  seems  to  have  carried  no  feeling  nor 
passion  mto  his  labours,  except  the  one  desire  of  deserving,  by 
extreme  correctness,  the  approbation  of  scientific  and  literary 
men;  and  his  production,  as  we  might  expect  from  such  a  dis- 
position, is  a  well-wrought  piece  of  art.  To  those  who  desire  to 
know  what  has  already  been  done  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
affinities  of  languages  it  will  be  of  signal  utility. 
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Art.  V. —  1.  Memoires  Anecdotiqiies  sur  Vlnterieur  du  Palais,  el 
sur  quelqiies  evenemens  de  r Empire,  depuis  IS05  jusq^au  1*^ 
Mai,  1814,  pour  servir  a  V Histoire  de  Napoleon.  Par  L.  F. 
J.  de  Bausset,  ancien  Prefet  du  Palais  Imperial.  Paris.  1827. 
^  torn.    8vo. 

2.  Memoires  historiques  et  secrets  de  V Imperatrice  Josephine, 
Marie  Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie ;  plus,  Vinterieur  de  la  main 
de  r Homme  extraordinaire,  S^c.  Par  Mademoiselle  M.  A.  Le 
Normand.     Second  edition.     Paris.     1827.     3  torn.  8vo. 

The  French  press  has  for  some  time  teemed  Vi'itli  publications 
purporting  to  afford  materials  for  the  history  of  Napoleon.  Some 
of  these  have  undoubtedly  opened  new  and  valuable  sources  of 
information,  but  many  of  them  have  evidently  been  put  forth  with 
no  other  view  than  that  of  supplying  the  ordinary  demand  for 
light  literature,  to  a  class  of  readers  who  seek  rather  to  be 
amused  than  instructed.  Memoires  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  have 
long  been  a  staple  commodity  in  the  list  of  French  literary  ma- 
nufactures, and  may  be  said,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  of  service 
only  to  the  speculators  who  are  interested  in  their  immediate  cir- 
culation. Aid  to  the  future  historian  seldom  forms  a  part  of 
the  real  design  of  these  publications ;  they  are  got  up  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  and  as  they  are  generally  produced  with  a 
rapidity  proportioned  to  the  appetite  of  the  consumers,  they  are, 
like  other  fungous  productions,  composed  of  light  but  indigestible 
materials. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  cannot  be  ranked  among 
the  best,  though  it  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  least  respectable 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  We  believe  the  author  to  be  an 
honest,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  credulous  collector  of  anec- 
dotes; hence  a  distinction  must  be  taken  between  such  parts  of 
the  Memoirs  as  rest  upon  his  own  authority,  and  those  which  he 
has  derived  from  more  questionable  sources.  There  is  a  legal 
maxim  which  ascribes  to  the  testimony  of  all  artists  a  superior 
degree  of  credibility  in  matters  connected  with  their  peculiar  craft 
or  calling ;  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  apply  this  test  of  the 
value  of  evidence  even  to  some  portions  of  the  Memoirs,  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  the  author  is  himself  responsible.  ; 

M.  de  Bausset  was  an  officer  of  the  household  of  Napoleon, 
having  for  ten  years  held  the  situation  of  prefect  or  superintend- 
ant  of  the  imperial  palace;  and  whenever  he  communicates  any 
information  in  his  official  capacity,  or  states  any  facts  which  fell 
under  his  immediate  observation,  we  are  disposed  to  place  great 
reliance  upon  his  testimony.     One  important  branch  of  the  du- 
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ties  which  devolved  upon  M.  de  Bausset,  as  prefect  of  the  palace, 
seems  to  have  been  the  superintendance   of  all  the  culinary   ar- 
rangements of  the  imperial  household.     He  waited,  with  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  near  the  emperor's  table  at  breakfast,  and  the  din- 
ner was  served  by  pages,  valets  de  chambres,  &c.  under  his  imme- 
diate direction  and  control.     To  his  department  it  appertained  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  imperial   fa- 
mily in  all  its  excursions  and  peregrinations ;  more  especially  to 
watch  over  the  sei^vice  of  the  table  ;   to  take  care  that  the  wines 
were  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  coffee  of  unexceptionable  fla- 
vour.    These  services,  though  they  may  appear  to  savour  of  less 
dignified  occupations,  were  merely  services  of  honour,  the  more 
active  and  laborious  part  of  duty  being  invariably  performed  by 
subordinate  domestics ;  and  there  is  the  more  candour,  therefore, 
in  the  confession  which   is   made  by  M.   de  Bausset,  that  if  the 
emperor's  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  France  could  be  fairly  dis- 
puted, the  prefect  of  the  imperial  palace  could  claim  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  Bonaparte's  head  cook  (chef  de  cuisine).     M. 
de  Bausset's  constant  attendance  near  the  person  of  Napoleon 
during  so  long  a  period  has  enabled  him  to  correct  divers  mis- 
representations which  have  gone  forth  respecting  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  imperial  household,   and  to  pronounce  with 
official   precision  on  a  variety  of  points,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  involved  in   uncertainty.     Thus,  he  informs  us  that 
Napoleon  not  only  preferred  Chambertin  to  all  other  wines — a 
preference,  which  had  been  already  noticed  in  the  journal  of  Las 
Cases,  and  in  Segur's   Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia — 
but  that  he  never  drank  wine  of  any  other  description.  He  refutes 
the  accounts  circulated  in  certain  quarters  of  the  emperor's  ex- 
cessive addiction  to  coffee,  assuring  us  that  all  such  accounts  are 
false   and  ridiculous;  and  he  treats  with  becoming  indignation 
another  report,   which    ascribed    to    Napoleon   an   overweening 
partiality  for  snuff.     M.  de  Bausset  has  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing his  conviction  that  the   emperor  wasted  more  snuff  than  he 
took,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  sort  of  mental  aberration  (manie)  or 
distraction,  than  the  actual  want  of  it,  which  impelled  him  to  take 
any.     He  also  informs  us  that  all  the  imperial  snuff-boxes  were 
oval,  and  made  of  tortoise-shell,   lined  with  gold.     Nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory,  and  occasionally  more  picturesque,  than  the 
details  with  which  M.  de  Bausset  delights  and  surprises  his  rea- 
ders in  the  description  of  every-day  occurrences,  to  which  a  less 
accomplished  artist  might  despair  of  giving  dignity  or  interest. 
It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chamhre  ; 
but  Napoleon  is  always  a  hero  to  his  prefect  of  the  palace.    Even 
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the  common-place  operation  of  shaving  affords  M.  de  Bausset  an 
opportunity  of  detecting  those  characteristic  shades  of  superiority 
which  distinguished  his  imperial  master  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
In  short.  Napoleon  eats,  drinks,  and  shaves,  in  the  volumes  of 
M.  de  Bausset,  as  no  other  man  ate,  drank,  or  shaved  before. 

"  One  day,"  says  our  author,  "  during  the  campaign  in  Spain  (at 
Arauda)  he  sent  for  me  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  put  into  my 
hand  certain  Spanish  papers  which  he  wished  to  be  immediately  trans- 
lated. The  emperor  was  shaving  himself.  He  was  standing  near  a  win- 
dovv,  while  Roustan  held  a  large  glass  before  him.  When  the  emperor 
had  shaved  one  side  of  his  face,  he  changed  his  position,  and  Roustan 
immediately  placed  the  glass  before  him  in  this  new  situation,  so  that  the 
light  might  fall  on  that  part  of  the  emperor's  face  which  was  notshaved^ 
the  emperor  used  only  one  hand  for  the  operation.'* 

Much  information  akin  to  that  conveyed  in  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage is  to  be  found  in  these  volumes ;  and  for  this  species  of  in- 
formation, which  there  can  be  no  assignable  motive  for  colouring 
or  distorting,  the  future  historian  or  biographer  of  Bonaparte 
may  consult  the  pages  of  the  ex-prefect  of  the  imperial  palace 
with  confidence.  He  is  a  veracious  gossip,  and  an  entertaining 
guide,  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  sphere  of  his  pecu- 
liar department;  but  if  he  quits  that  sphere  for  an  instant,  the 
reader  no  longer  feels  himself  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  company. 
When  he  ventures  on  the  field  of  politics,  as  he  does  occasionally, 
though  seldom  without  an  amusing  confession  of  his  own  incom- 
petency to  approach  so  lofty  a  theme,  his  extreme  simplicity  and 
credulity  deprive  his  opinions  of  any  weight  which  could  possibly 
be  attached  to  them  even  by  those  who  participate  in  his  political 
creed.  Even  his  gossip  is  only  good  when  he  details  what  he  has 
himself  seen  and  heard ;  the  anecdotes  which  he  relates  at  second- 
hand belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  class  of  which  probability 
is  not  the  most  striking  ingredient.  The  following  story  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  anecdotes  to  which  we  allude : 

"  The  Duchess  D ,  a  young,  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  im- 
mensely rich  widow,  had  the  misfortune,  in  consequence  of  certain  court 
intrigues,  to  lose  the  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  royal  displea- 
sure was  manifested  in  various  acts  of  annoyance,  to  which  the  duchess 
submitted  patiently  for  some  time ;  but,  at  length,  the  gaiety  of  her  dis- 
position prompted  her,  notwithstanding  the  danger  attending  such  an 
attempt,  to  resort  to  a  scheme  of  retaliation.  Aware  of  the  queen's 
practice  of  causing  almost  all  her  dresses  and  ornaments  to  be  sent  from 
Paris,  she  employed  a  dexterous  agent  to  procure  for  her,  at  whatever 
cost,  precisely  the  same  articles  of  dress,  jewellery,  &c.  which  the  queen's 
agents  had  ordered  to  be  dispatched  to  Madrid.     By  dint  of  liberal  dis- 
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bursements  the  duchess's  agent  contrived  to  get  his  packets  forwarded 
several  days  before  the  queen's  agents  could  send  their  purchases  to  Ma- 
drid. By  these  means  the  duchess  was  enabled  to  dress  her  waiting 
women  in  the  newest  Parisian  fashions,  and,  by  ordering  them  to  exhibit 
themselves  at  the  Prado,  the  theatres  and  other  public  places,  to  deprive 
the  queen  of  the  gratification  she  would  otherwise  have  derived  from 
the  display  of  these  novelties.  This  spirit  of  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the 
duchess,  whose  wealth,  beauty,  and  accomplishments  attracted  to  her 
parties  all  who  were  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  talents  in  Madrid, 
was  shortly  after  followed  by  serious  consequences.  Her  palace  was 
twice  set  on  fire  by  some  unknown  hand  ;  and,  when  it  was  once  more 
restored  to  its  former  splendour,  she  gave  a  great  fete,  which  she  termi- 
nated, however,  sooner  than  usual,  addressing  her  guests  to  the  following 
effect  : — ''  Retire  ;  I  will  not  allow  any  body  else  to  hate  the  pleasure  of 
setting  Jire  to  my  palace,  as  I  intend  this  time  to  do  it  for  myself.''  The 
duchess  did  accordingly  set  fire  to  her  palace.  Sometime  after  she  was 
seized  with  a  complaint  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  faculty,  and  she 
died  prematurely  in  the  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year  of  her  age.  Her 
palace  had  not  been  rebuilt  on  the  4th  of  December,  1808  ;  and  when, 
after  the  capitulation  of  Madrid,  Ave  entered  that  city  as  conquerors,  we 
saw  nothing  on  its  site  but  a  pile  of  ruins  ;  sad  monument  of  an  indis- 
creet and  culpable  struggle !" 

We  are  far  from  imputing  to  M.  de  Bausset  any  exercise  of 
inventive  faculty,  but  we  doubt  whether,  in  forming  his  collection 
of  anecdotes,  he  has  ever  felt  the  expediency  of  discriminating 
between  that  which  was  true  or  probable,  and  that  which  was 
manifestly  false  or  absurd.  For  this  reason,  in  making  a  few 
extracts  from  the  volumes  before  us,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
chiefly  to  what  may  be  considered  the  oflficial  portion  of  their  con- 
tents. As  a  man  of  letters,  a  politician,  or  a  soldier — for  the  pre- 
fect was  sometimes  obliged,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  to  take 
a  part  in  the  dangers  of  the  camp — M.  de  Bausset  possesses 
small  claims  to  the  admiration  either  of  his  contemporaries  or 
of  posterity ;  but  he  is  worthy  of  all  praise  as  an  arbiter  elegaiitia- 
rum  in  all  points  of  culinary  taste,  and  as  a  faithful  historian  of 
the  interior  of  the  imperial  palace. 

*'  Every  morning  (says  the  ex-prefect)  at  nine  o'clock,  the  emperor 
came  out  from  the  interior  of  his  apartments,  dressed  as  he  continued 
to  be  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  officers  in  waiting  were  first 
admitted,  and  received  their  instructions  for  the  day.  Then  followed 
the  grandes  entrees,  appropriated  to  personages  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
possessed  the  right,  either  by  the  nature  of  their  offices,  or  by  special 
favour ;  officers  of  the  imperial  household  not  in  waiting  had  also  the 
privilege  of  admission.  Napoleon  addressed  each  person  in  succes- 
sion, and  listened  graciously  to  whatever  communications  were  made  to 
him.  When  he  had  gone  through  the  circle  he  bowed,  and  every  one 
retired.      It    often    happened,   that   some  one   wishing  to  address  the 
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emperor  in  private  waited  till  the  rest  had  withdrawn^  and  then  obtained 
the  desired  audience. 

At  half-past  nine  Napoleon's  breakfast  was  served.  The  prefect  of 
the  palace  announced  it,  ushered  the  emperor  into  the  room  where  he 
was  to  breakfast,  and  remained  there  with  the  principal  maitre  d! hotel, 
who  performed  all  the  subordinate  services.  Napoleon  breakfasted 
upon  a  small  mahogany  table,  covered  with  a  napkin,  near  which  the 
prefect  of  the  palace  stood,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm.  Frequently 
the  emperor  s  breakfast  did  not  last  longer  than  eight  minutes ;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  shut  up  his  closet  (fermer  son  cabinet)  as  he  some- 
times observed  with  a  smile,  it  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  on  these 
occasions  nothing  could  equal  the  fascinating  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  his 
conversation.  His  expressions  were  rapid,  pointed,  and  picturesque. 
He  often  received  scientific  and  literary  men  of  distinction  during  break- 
fast, such  as  Mess.  Monge,  BerthoUet,  Denon,  and  Corvisart.  Among 
others  distinguished  by  their  great  talents,  to  whom  this  privilege  was 
conceded,  were  David,  Gerard,  Isabey,  Talma,  Fontaine  his  principal 
architect,  &c.  some  of  whom  are  still  living,  and  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  charms  of  Napoleon's  conversation.  Gifted  with  a  rich  imagination, 
superior  intelligence,  and  extraordinary  tact,  it  was  at  such  moments, 
when  the  emperor's  conversation  was  free  from  all  the  restraints  of  eti- 
quette, that  he  most  astonished  and  enchanted  his  hearers. 

"  Napoleon  was  generally  occupied  in  receiving  the  ministers  or 
directors  general,  and  transacting  public  business,  until  six  o'clock, 
when  dinner  was  regularly  served.  This  consisted  only  of  a  single 
course,  followed  by  a  dessert ;  Napoleon  always  prefered  the  simplest 
dishes.  He  drank  no  wine  except  Chambertin,  and  seldom  took  this 
without  water.  Pages,  assisted  by  talets  de  chambre,  and  maitres  d'hotel, 
waited  at  table.  The  dinner  generally  lasted  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Napoleon  never  drank  any  liqueur  or  mn  de  liqueur.  He 
took  regularly  two  cups  of  pure  coffee,  one  in  the  morning  after  break- 
fast, and  another  after  dinner ;  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  abuse  of 
this  beverage  is  false  and  ridiculous.  During  the  dinner,  the  prefect  of 
the  palace  had  only  to  superintend  generally  (surveiller  en  grand)  the 
service  of  the  table,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  were  addressed 
to  him. 

"  As  soon  as  the  emperor  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  a  page  pre* 
sented  him  a  silver  gilt  plate,  on  which  were  a  cup  and  a  sugar-basin. 
The  principal  attendant  poured  out  the  coffee;  the  empress  took  the 
emperor's  cup ;  the  page  and  the  principal  attendant  retired ;  I  waited 
till  the  empress  poured  out  the  coffee  into  the  saucer,  and  presented  it 
to  Napoleon.  It  so  often  happened  that  the  emperor  forgot  to  take  his 
coffee  at  the  proper  season,  that  the  empress  Josephine,  and  afterwards 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa  resorted  to  this  expedient,  by  way  of  reme- 
dying that  inconvenience.  I  then  retired,  and  the  emperor  soon  after 
returned  to  his  cabinet  to  resume  business  3  for  he  seldom,  as  he  used 
to  say,  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day.  The 
empress  went  down  by  a  private  staircase  to  her  apartments,  where  the 
ladies  in  waiting,  some  other  privileged  ladies,  and  the  officers  of  the 
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household,  were  assembled.  Tables  were  arranged  for  play,  in  order  to 
dispense  with  the  etiquette  of  formal  circle.  Sometimes  Napoleon 
came  down,  and  chatted  familiarly  with  the  ladies,  or  some  of  us;  but 
he  seldom  remained  long.  The  officers  of  the  household  again  attended 
at  the  audience  of  the  coucher,  to  receive  orders  for  the  next  day.  Such 
was  the  life  habitually  led  by  the  emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  and  this 
uniformity  was  only  interrupted  when  a  concert,  play,  or  hunting  party,, 
formed  part  of  the  day's  amusements." 

It  often  happened,  when  the  mind  of  Napoleon  was  occupied 
with  affairs  of  state,  that  many  breakfasts  and  dinners  passed 
without  a  single  word  being  uttered.  Notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quency of  this  occurrence,  however,  M.  de  Bausset  feels  him- 
self bound  to  observe,  that  even  when  the  emperor's  brow  was 
serious,  and  his  lips  closed,  he  always  appeared  to  his  (M.  de 
Bausset's)  eyes,  just,  polite,  and  benevolent.  M.  de  Bausset 
admits,  that  he  has  sometimes  seen  Napoleon's  countenance 
ruffled  by  passion,  but  he  adds,  with  a  discretion  well  befitting 
a  prefect  of  the  imperial  palace,  that  on  these  occasions  it  almost 
always  appeared  to  him  that  the  emperor  was  in  the  right.  His 
indignation  always  had  its  source  in  noble  and  elevated  sen- 
timents. 

The  crown  of  Italy  having  been  offered  to  Napoleon,  and 
accepted,  (for  a  crownV  as  our  author  remarks,  is  one  of  those 
things  which  is  never  refused,)  M.  de  Bausset  attended  the 
emperor  on  his  journey  to  Milan,  where  the  new  sovereign  was 
to  be  received  by  a  grand  deputation  of  the  Italian  republic. 
Napoleon  was  met  at  Alexandria  by  a  small  deputation,  headed 
by  M.  de  Durazzo,  ex-doge  of  Genoa,  which  came  incogiiito  to 
submit  to  the  emperor  a  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Genoa 
to  the  French  empire.  This  province  was  graciously  accepted. 
The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  happened  while  the 
emperor  was  at  Alexandria,  and  a  review  of  twenty-five  thousand 
troops  took  place  on  the  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  Napoleon  received  the  officers  of 
his  household,  dressed  in  an  old  rusty  uniform,  torn  in  several 
places ;  he  also  held  in  his  hand  an  old  gold-laced  hat,  with  a 
hole  in  it.  M.  de  Bausset  learnt,  on  leaving  the  emperor's  apart- 
ment, that  this  coat  and  hat  were  the  same  which  he  had  worn 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  that  the  hole  in  the  hat 
had  been  made  by  an  Austrian  bullet.  The  surprise,  which  the 
prefect  at  first  felt  on  seeing  the  emperor  in  so  shattered  a  cos- 
tume, was  instantly  converted  into  admiration,  and  he  assures  us, 
that  the  richest  mantle  would  have  appeared  to  him  paltry  in 
comparison  with  a  garment  associated  with  such  splendid  historical 
recollections. 
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M.  de  Bausset  at  one  time  doubted  whether  Buonaparte 
ever  seriously  entertained  the  design  of  invading  this  country,  but 
he  has  since  had  strong  reasons  to  change  his  opinion,  and  he  is 
now  inclined  to  think,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fault  of  the 
admiral  who  commanded  the  French  fleet,  the  invasion  would 
certainly  have  been  attempted.  This  admiral  had  instructions  to 
make  a  feint  upon  the  West  Indies,  so  as  to  induce  the  English 
fleets  to  follow^  him  in  that  direction.  He  was  to  take  his  mea- 
sures in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  English  into  the  greatest 
perplexity  and  uncertainty  as  to  his  real  intentions.  He  was 
then  to  return  suddenly,  always  veiling  his  movements  in  the 
most  impenetrable  mystery;  he  was  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  other  ships  which  awaited  him  at  Corunna  and  Rochefort, 
set  sail  with  a  squadron  of  seventy  vessels,  annihilate  the  English 
flotilla,  sweep  the  channel,  and  thus  facilitate  the  landing  of  the 
French  armies.  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  these  instruc- 
tions, and  the  activity  of  Nelson,  who  threw  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  execution,  by  compelling  the  admiral  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  an  enterprise,  says  M.  de  Bausset,  failed, 
of  which  the  consequences  might  have  been  incalculable,  had 
its  success  been  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  the  design.  He  repeats 
the  story  of  Fulton  the  American  having  proposed  to  Buona- 
parte to  make  a  trial  of  steam-boats  in  the  invasion  of  England, 
The  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  rejected,  partly  on  account 
of  the  supposed  impracticability  of  the  project,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  preparations  at  Boulogne  were  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  any  alteration  in  the  plan  of  operations.  It  is  certainly 
possible  that  such  an  offer  might  have  been  made,  Fulton  having 
shortly  after  demonstrated,  in  his  native  country,  the  practica- 
bility of  impelling  vessels  by  steam.  He  made  the  first  voyage 
in  a  steam-boat  from  New  York  to  Albany,  in  the  year  1 807. 

We  pass  over  M.  de  Baussefs  details  of  Spanish  afl'airs,  many 
of  them,  in  fact,  being  little  more  than  transcripts  from  the  columns 
of  the  Moniteiir,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  Spanish  campaigns 
having  fallen  into  abler  hands  than  those  of  the  ex-prefect. 
The  writer's  opinions  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  and  duties  of  the  office  which  he  held  under  the  imperial 
government;  in  all  matters  connected  with  politics  he  believes 
and  reasons  like  a  prefect  of  the  imperial  palace.  Thus  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  aggressions  of  Spain  imposed  upon  Napoleon 
the  necessity  of  invading  that  kingdom ;  and  he  believes,  that  all 
the  wars  in  which  the  emperor  ever  engaged  were  defensive  wars ; 
that  his  whole  military  life  in  short  was  occupied  in  maintaining 
himself  against  the  encroaching  ambition  of  the  different  powers 
of  Europe. 
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^'  All  the  powers  with  which  Napoleon  engaged,  whether  Prussia, 
Austria,  Russia,  Naples,  or  Spain,  invariably  commenced  the  aggres- 
sion 3  and  what  was  called  ambition  by  the  enemies  of  Napoleon, 
was  nothing  but  a  legitimate  calculation  of  the  measures  essential  to 
his  own  defence.  Had  he  been  ambitious,  would  he  have  restored  to 
Prussia  her  territories?  would  he  have  thrice  restored  to  Austria  her 
hereditary  states,  which  he  possessed  by  the  right  of  conquest  ?  Had  he 
been  ambitious  enough  to  keep  what  his  sword  had  won,  would  he  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  murderers  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  ?" 

In  the  same  spirit  of  anxiety  to  remove  all  imputation  from  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  M.  de  Bausset  denies  that  any  fraud  or 
force  was  used  in  inveigling  the  present  King  of  Spain  to  the 
French  frontier,  and  afterwards  procuring  his  renunciation  of  all 
pretensions  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  He  maintains,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Ferdinand  believed  Napoleon  to  be  a  tender  friend 
and  ally,  and  that  his  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  his  journey  to  Bayonne,  was  perfectly  voluntary  and  uncon- 
strained. There  is  the  more  merit  in  entertaining  these  opinions, 
as  it  must  have  cost  M.  de  Bausset  some  difficulty  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  contents  of  certain  letters  of  Ferdinand,  which  he 
himself  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor.  In  one  of 
these  letters,  written  to  his  brother  Antonio,  which  was  inter- 
cepted while  Ferdinand  was  at  Bayonne,  that  monarch  assails 
the  Imperial  family,  and  the  French  nation,  in  somewhat  coarse, 
but  perfectly  intelligible  language.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
passages  in  this  letter,  which  was  of  course  omitted  in  the  docu- 
ment inserted  in  the  Moniteur. 

"  The  Empress  arrived  here  yesterday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock ; 
none,  except  a  few  little  children  cried  Vive  Vimperatrice ,  and  these 
cries  were  extremly  faint  j  she  passed  without  stopping,  and  proceeded 
to  Marrac,  where  1  shall  this  day  pay  her  a  visit." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  he  recommends  his  brother  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  cursed  French.  On  coming  to  these 
words  of  the  royal  epistle.  Napoleon  expressed  great  indignation, 
and  asked  M.  de  Bausset  whether  he  was  quite  sure  that  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  employed.  M.  de  Bausset 
pointed  out  the  word  malditos  in  the  original;  it  is  indeed  so, 
said  the  Emperor ;  the  word  is  nearly  Italian ;  maledetto. 

The  task  of  translating  Spanish  documents  was  not,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  prefect  of  the 
palace;  but  M.  de  Bausset  having  mentioned  to  Napoleon,  on 
one  occasion,  that  he  knew  something  of  the  Spanish  language, 
the  Emperor  put  his  knowledge  to  the  test,  during  the  journey 
to  Bayonne,  by  desiring  him  to  translate  some  intercepted  letters. 
M.  de  Bausset  executed  the  task  imposed  upon  him  with  such 
success  that  the  Emperor  afterwards  complimented  him  upon  his 
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skill  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  declaring  that  he 
should  in  future  have  no  occasion  for  secretaries  to  translate 
Spanish  documents.  The  ex-prefect  confesses  indeed,  that  on 
this  occasion  he  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  two  indivi- 
duals who  had  greater  experience  in  the  Spanish  language  than 
himself;  but  we  cannot  the  less  admire  that  combination  of  ta- 
lent, which  enabled  him  at  once  to  furnish  dinners  for  the  guests 
of  his  imperial  master,  and  translations  of  their  intercepted  cor- 
respondence. The  assistance  which  was  afforded  him  in  both 
these  branches  of  service  detracts  nothing  from  the  merit  of  their 
combination.  Frederick  the  Great  set  his  own  poeshie  to  music, 
but  it  was  always  with  the  aid  of  his  principal  composer. 

On  the  first  visit  of  Ferdinand  to  Napoleon  at  Bayonne,  the 
Emperor  went  down  to  receive  him  as  he  alighted  from  his  car- 
riage ;  and  this  was  the  only  mark  of  attention  observed  by  our 
author  in  the  nature  of  those  which  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  to  crowned  heads. 

"  My  new  functions,"  says  M.  de  Bausset,  "  as  cabinet  translator,  did 
not  prevent  me  from  discharging  my  duties  as  prefect  of  the  palace.  I 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  hour  of  dinner,  being  curious  to  make 
my  observations  on  so  extraordinary  a  meeting.  I  admired  the  address 
with  which  the  Emperor  avoided  giving  Ferdinand  the  title,  either  of 
majesty  or  highness.  He  supplied  this  omission,  however,  by  a  studied 
courtesy  of  demeanour,  which  he  extended  even  to  the  prince's  suite.  In 
a  word,  he  conducted  himself  with  such  suavity,  that  all  the  guests  ap- 
peared highly  satisfied  w^ith  their  reception.  There  was  but  little  con- 
versation after  dinner,  and  the  emperor  did  not  on  this  occasion  accom- 
pany Ferdinand  further  than  the  door  of  his  apartment.  It  is  said,  that 
an  hour  after  his  return  the  prince  received  a  message  from  the  emperor, 
in  which  he  was  informed  that  he  would  have  no  other  rank  than  that  of 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  until  the  arrival  of  King  Charles,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  Bayonne,  when  the  differences  between  the  father  and  son  would 
be  finally  adjusted." 

We  have  an  account  of  another  royal  dinner  party  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  abdicated  a  short 
time  before  in  favour  of  Ferdinand.  On  the  arrival  of  the  car- 
riages of  Ferdinand,  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  Napoleon  went 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  When  dinner  was  announced,  the  Emperor  presented  his  hand  to 
the  Queen  of  Spain.  I  immediately  led  the  way,  and  I  remarked  that 
Napoleon  walked  at  rather  a  quicker  pace  than  usual.  The  Emperor 
perceived  this  himself,  and  said  to  the  Queen,  '  Perhaps  your  Majesty 
finds  that  I  walk  rather  fast.'  '  Indeed,  Sire,'  replied  the  Queen  smiling, 
*^  it  is  a  way  you  generally  have'  Napoleon  relaxed  his  features,  and  observed 
also  with   a  smile,  that  his  gallantry  for  the  ladies  always  made  him 
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consider  it  a  duty  to  conform  to  their  tastes.  During  dinner,  some 
observations  were  made  on  the  difference  of  etiquette  in  the  two  courts. 
Charles  talked  a  great  deal  of  his  passion  for  hunting,  to  which  he  at- 
tributed, in  some  measure,  his  gout  and  rheumatism.  *  Every  day,'  said 
the  king,  *  whatever  the  weather  might  be,  winter  and  summer,  I  set  out 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and,  after  hearing  mass,  hunted  till  one 
o'clock.  1  then  dined,  and  immediately  after  dinner  set  out,  and  hunted 
till  sun-set.  Manuel  (the  Prince  of  the  Peace)  used  to  tell  me  in  the 
evening  whether  affairs  went  well  or  ill  j  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  the 
next  day  hunted  again  as  before,  unless  some  important  ceremony  com- 
pelled me  to  remain  at  home.'  " 

When  the  declining  health  of  this  personage  no  longer  per- 
mitted him  to  indulge  his  passion  for  hunting,  he  betook  himself 
to  music.  He  played  a  little  on  the  violin,  but  he  seems  to  have 
insisted  on  the  privilege  of  a  royal  road  to  music ;  for,  in  executing 
morceaux  d^ ensemble  with  M.  Boucher,  his  first  violin,  he  would 
often  begin  aloney  and  when  the  artist  remonstrated,  he  would 
reply,  that  he  was  not  made  to  wait  for  him. 

The  act  of  abdication,  by  which  Ferdinand  renounced  all 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  a  number  of  other  docu- 
ments confirming  that  renunciation,  are  faithfully  transcribed  in 
these  volumes  from  the  Moniteur.  As  to  the  treaty  by  which 
Charles  also  ceded  all  his  rights  to  Napoleon,  M.  de  Bausset 
thinks  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine,  that  the  cession  w^as  not 
perfectly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  that  monarch,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  decidedly  averse  to  the  fatigue  incidental  to  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  and  was  moreover  perfectly  indifferent 
about  his  wife  and  children.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Charles  the  Fourth  was  naturally  eager  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
every  thing  which  most  men  are  apt  to  hold  in  extraordinary 
estimation. 

During  the  conferences  with  the  Austrian  commissioners  at 
Schoenbrunn,  at  which  our  author  believes  the  marriage  of  the 
emperor  with  the  arch-duchess  Maria  Louisa  to  have  been 
agreed  to  in  a  secret  article.  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped  the  knife 
of  an  assassin.  A  review  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  army 
took  place  daily  in  the  great  court  of  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn. 
Napoleon  regularly  quitted  his  apartments  at  nine  o'clock, 
and,  as  he  descended  a  stair-case  which  led  to  the  court,  was 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  petitions,  and  listening  to  any  communi- 
cations which  the  officers  of  the  army  might  have  to  make  to  him. 

'^  One  day,  being  anxious  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  review  of 
some  companies  of  French  prisoners,  which  had  been  marched  to  head 
quarters  in  pursuance  of  cartels  of  exchange,  and  to  make  inquiries  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
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enemy,  he  did  not  stop  as  usual,  in  descending  the  stair-case  of  the 
palace.     A    person,    dressed  in  a  plain  blue  great  coat,   with   a  mili- 
tary hat,  to  which  was  attached  a  metal  eagle  button,  but  no  cockade, 
and  holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  pressed  forward  as  soon  as  he  observed 
that  the  Emperor  did  not  stop,  in  order  to  follow  him,  and  present  his 
petition.     The  prince  of  Neufchatel,  who  followed  the  Emperor,  told 
this  individual  that  he  might  present  his  petition  when  the  parade  was 
over :  Napoleon,  thinking  only  of  his  prisoners,  did  not  observe  what 
passed  behind   him.     Notwithstanding  the  observation  of  the  prince  of 
Neufchatel,  this  man  continued  to  follow,  affirming  that  the  nature  of 
his  petition  did  not  admit  of  delay,  and  that  he  would  speak  to  Napo- 
leon.    General  Rapp,  the  aid-de-camp  in  attendance,  observing  that  he 
continued  to  press  forward,  and  that  he  had  made  his  way  up  to  the 
general  officers  who  followed  the  emperor,  seized  him  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  desiring  him  sharply  to  retire.     In  doing  this  General  Rapp 
felt  the  handle  of  an  instrument  in  the  man's  coat-pocket  -,  he  grasped 
him  more  firmly,  and  made  a  sign  to  two  gendarmes,  who  were  always 
in  attendance  to  maintain  order.     The  man  was  arrested,  and  conducted 
immediately  to  the  guard-house,  which  was  situated  under  my  apart- 
ment.    I  was  myself  standing  at  one  of  my  windows,  which,  as  they 
afiForded  a  good  view  of  the  parade,  were  often  occupied  by  the  ladies  of 
Vienna.     On  this  day  I  had  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  Countess  of 
Bellegarde,  the  lady  of  the  field-marshal,  and  Madame  the  Princess  of 
Furstemberg ;  I  was  standing  close  to  them,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
the  different  personages  as  they  passed  in  the  court  below.     They  ob- 
served, as  well  as  myself,  the  arrest  which  had  just  taken  place,  and 
being  curious  to  know  the  cause,  begged  me  to  go  and  ascertain  the 
particulars.     I  addressed  myself  to  General  Rapp,  who  related  all  that 
had  occurred,  and  informed  me,  that  upon  searching  the  individual  at 
the  guard-house,  a  large  knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  sharpened  on 
both  sides,  was  found  upon  his  person  :  with  this  instrument  he  had, 
no  doubt,  designed  to  assassinate  the  emperor  j  in  fact,  he  did  not  dis- 
semble that  such  was  his  intention.     I  returned  to  the  ladies  to  acquaint 
them  with  what  I  had  learnt ;   they  expressed  the  utmost  detestation  of 
the  wretch  who  had  harboured  so  criminal  a  design.     One  fact,  certain, 
positive,  and  incontestable,  is,  that  Napoleon  observed  no  part  of  this 
transaction  during  the  review,  and  that  he  was  not  informed  of  it  until 
he  returned  to  his  apartments.     He  ordered  the  fanatic  to  be  brought 
before  him.     The  man  said  he  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Erfurt,  and  that  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  actions  of  his 
life  the  attempt  which  he  had  just  made  to  deliver  Germany  from  her 
greatest  enemy ;  he  added,  that  he  had  left  his  native  place  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  carrying  his  design  into  execution,     '  Suppose  1  should 
pardon  you,'  said  Napoleon, '  should  you  not  feel  yourself  bound  by  grati- 
tude to  renounce  the  idea  of  assassinating  me  r '  ^  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
pardon  me,'  replied  the  wretch, '  for  I  have  swoni  to  destroy  you.'  *  Surely, 
this  man  is  mad,'  said  Napoleon  to  Corvisart,  whom  he  had  sent  for  on 
this  occasion  ;   '  feel  his  pulse.'     Corvisart  obeyed,  and  said  he  observed 
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no  kind  of  agitation  ',  the  pulse  and  heart  were  tranquil.  This  man, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  was  taken  to  one  of  the  prisons  at 
Vienna,  where  he  was  kept  for  some  time  under  solitary  confinement, 
prevented  from  taking  his  natural  sleep,  and  restricted  to  a  little  fruit 
for  nourishment,  in  order  to  weaken  his  constitution,  and  extort  a  con* 
fession  of  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  He  persisted,  however,  in 
making  no  confession,  and  in  boasting  of  his  criminal  design.  He  was 
tried  by  a  militaiy  commission,  and  shot. 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  these  memoirs  is  the 
account  of  the  scene  which  took  place  when  Napoleon  first  com- 
municated to  Josephine  his  intention  of  repudiating  her;  a  scene 
of  which  our  author,  from  the  part  he  took  in  it,  has  been  enabled 
to  give  some  very  interesting  details. 

"  Three  days  after  our  arrival  at  Fontainbleau,  I  observed  some  indi- 
cations of  sadness  in  the  countenance  of  Josephine,  and  much  less 
freedom  in  the  deportment  of  Napoleon  towards  her.  One  morning 
after  breakfast,  the  Empress  did  me  the  honour  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  me,  near  one  of  the  windows  of  her  apartment.  After  some 
indifferent  questions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  spent  our  time  at 
Schoenbrunn,  the  Empress  said,  '  Monsieur  de  Bausset,  I  rely  on  your 
attachment  to  my  interests,  and  I  tmst  you  will  answer  with  candour 
the  question  I  am  about  to  put  to  you.'  I  assured  her  of  my  willingness 
to  give  her  every  information  in  my  power  j  and  that  I  could  the  more 
readily  do  so,  as  no  communication  had  been  made  to  me  which  I  had 
engaged  not  to  divulge.  '  Well  then,'  said  she,  '  tell  me,  if  you  know, 
why  the  private  communication  between  my  apartment  and  the  em- 
peror's is  closed.'  '  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  madam  :  all  I  know  is  that 
repairs  were  begun,  but  they  have  been  suspended  in  consequence  of 
the  emperor  having  returned  sooner  than  was  expected.  Perhaps,  also, 
it  was  supposed  that,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  season,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  come  to  reside  at  Fontainbleau.  Your  majesty 
may  see,  from  the  state  of  some  of  the  furniture  in  his  apartments,  that 
things  are  in  an  unfinished  state.'  Such  was  my  answer,  and,  in  fact, 
I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  returning  any  other.  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  speak  of  circumstances  which  had  fallen  under  my  own 
observation.  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  words  which  this  excellent 
princess  addressed  to  me.  '  M.  de  Bausset,  believe  me,  there  is  some 
mystery  in  all  this.'  This  conversation  tended  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  me  during  the  negociations  at  Schoenbrunn.  My 
suspicions  were  soon  confirmed. 

^'^  The  king  of  Saxony  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  November,  and 
their  majesties  quitted  Fontainbleau  on  the  14th.  Napoleon  rode  on 
horseback,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace  de  I'Elysce,  which  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  the  king  of  Saxony.  I  observed  the  embarrassment 
of  Napoleon  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  vague  presentiment  of  some 
impending  calamity  entertained  by  Josephine. 

"  1  was  in  waiting  at  the  Tuileries  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber 3  on  that  and  the  two  following  days,  I  remarked  a  great  alteration 
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in  the  countenance  of  the  empress,  and  a  silent  constraint  in  the  manner 
of  Napoleon,  If  he  broke  silence  during  dinner,  it  was  only  to  ask  me 
some  short  questions,  the  answers  to  which  it  was  evident  he  did  not 
listen  to.  At  this  time,  dinner  seldom  lasted  longer  than  ten*minutes. 
The  storm  burst  forth  on  Thursday,  the  30th. 

'*  Their  majesties  sat  down  to  dinner.  Josephine  wore  a  large  white 
hatj  tied  under  the  chin,  which  concealed  a  part  of  her  face.  I  thought 
I  could  perceive,  nevertheless,  that  she  had  been  weeping,  and  that  she 
stiU  with  difficulty  abstained  from  shedding  tears.  She  appeared  the 
image  of  grief  and  despair.  The  most  profound  silence  was  observed 
during  dinner  j  neither  of  them  partook  of  any  thing  that  was  set  before 
them,  except  to  preserve  appearances.  The  only  words  uttered  were 
addressed  to  me  by  Napoleon  :  *  How  is  the  weather  ?  '*  As  he  said  this, 
he  rose  from  the  table.  Josephine  followed  slowly.  Coffee  was  brought 
in^,  and  Napoleon  took  his  cup,  presented  by  the  page  in  waiting,  making 
a  signal  at  the  same  time  that  he  wished  to  be  alone.  I  retired  imme- 
diately, in  great  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind.  I  sat  down  in  the 
dining-room,  near  the  door  of  the  emperor's  drawing-room,  watching 
mechanically  the  servants,  who  were  taking  away  what  had  been  served 
at  the  dinner  of  their  majesties,  when  suddenly  I  heard  violent  shrieks, 
uttered  by  Josephine,  in  the  emperor's  apartment.  One  of  the  grooms 
of  the  chamber  supposing  the  empress  to  be  ill  was  about  to  open  the 
door,  I  prevented  him,  observing  that  the  emperor  would  call  for  assist- 
ance, if  he  judged  it  necessary.  I  was  standing  near  the  door  when 
Napoleon  opened  it  himself,  and  perceiving  me,  said,  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, *  Come  in,  Bausset,  and  shut  the  door.'  I  entered  the  apartment, 
and  perceived  the  empress  stretched  upon  the  carpet,  uttering  the  most 
piercing  shrieks.  '  No,  I  shall  never  survive  it,'  said  the  unfortunate 
Josephine.  Napoleon  said  to  me,  '  Are  you  strong  enough  to  lift  up 
Josephine,  and  carry  her  by  the  private  staircase  to  her  apartment,  that 
proper  assistance  may  be  rendered  her  ? '  I  obeyed,  and  raised  the 
princess,  whom  I  believed  to  be  labouring  under  a  nervous  attack.  With 
the  assistance  of  Napoleon,  I  raised  her  in  my  arms ;  he  himself  took 
up  one  of  the  candles  on  the  table,  and  lighted  me  to  the  private  stair- 
case. When  we  came  to  the  first  step  of  the  staircase,  1  observed  to 
Napoleon  that  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  my  going  down  without 
danger  of  falling.  He  immediately  called  the  keeper  of  the  portfolio, 
who  watched  day  and  night  at  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  lobby  of  the  staircase.  Napoleon  gave  him  the  candle, 
which  we  no  longer  wanted,  as  these  passages  were  hghted  5  ordered  the 


*  One  of  our  contemporaries,  who  has  anticipated  us  in  this  extract,  translates 
Napoleon's  question,  (Quel  terns fait-il?)  What  is  it  o'clock?  an  error  which  we  are  the 
more  disposed  to  notice,  as  it  may  have  the  effect  of  casting  an  additional  shade  of 
enormity  on  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sex,  to  whom  his  treatment 
of  Josephine  will  appear  sufficiently  inexcusable,  without  this  aggravating  feature  in  it. 
"Ask  not  the  hour,"  says  a  poet  of  indisputable  authority  in  all  points  where  the 
dehcacy  due  to  female  feelings  is  involved.  The  state  of  the  weather  was  a  far  less 
offensive  subject  of  enquiry,  since  the  depressing  influence  of  bad  weather  might 
possibly  have  accounted,  in  some  degree,  for  his  abstraction  and  want  of  attention  to 
Josephine. 
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officer  to  go  forward,  and  took  hold  himself  of  the  two  legs  of  Jose- 
phine, to  assist  me  in  carrying  her  down.  At  one  moment,  my  sword 
got  in  the  way,  and  we  had  all  nearly  fallen  j  but  luckily  we  arrived  at 
the  bottom  without  accident,  and  deposited  our  precious  burthen  on  a 
sofa  in  her  bedchamber.  The  emperor  went  immediately  to  the  bell,  and 
rang  for  the  empress's  women.  When  I  first  took  up  the  empress,  she 
ceased  to  utter  any  complaint.  I  thought  she  had  fainted  3  but  at  the 
time  my  sword  got  entangled,  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  staircase,  I 
was  obliged  to  press  her  more  closely,  in  order  to  prevent  a  fall,  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  this  painful  scene.  My  arms  encompassed  the  waist  of  the 
empress  :  her  back  rested  against  my  breast,  and  her  head  reposed  upon 
my  right  shoulder.  When  she  felt  the  effort  I  made  to  prevent  our 
falling,  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  You  press  me  too  hard.'  I  then  per- 
ceived that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  for  her  safety,  and  that  she 
had  only  been  deprived  of  sensation  for  the  moment.  During  the  whole 
of  this  scene,  my  attention  was  wholly  directed  to  Josephine,  whose 
situation  greatly  distressed  me.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
Napoleon  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  female  attendants  of  the  empress  came 
to  her  assistance,  Napoleon  went  into  a  small  room  adjoining  the  bed- 
chamber, and  I  followed  him.  His  agitation  and  anxiety  were  excessive. 
He  acquainted  me  with  the  cause  of  all  that  had  just  taken  place,  and 
added  these  words :  '  The  interest  of  France  and  of  my  dynasty  obliges 
me  to  oppose  the  dictates  of  my  heart.  The  divorce  has  become  a  painful 
duty  for  me  ;  I  am  the  more  distressed  at  this  scene,  as  Josephine  must 
have  known,  for  the  last  three  days,  from  Hortensia,  the  painful  neces- 
sity which  condemns  me  to  separate  from  her.  I  pity  her  with  all  my 
soul  J  I  thought  she  had  more  fortitude,  and  I  was  not  prepared  for 
these  violent  ebullitions  of  grief.'  The  emperor's  emotion  compelled 
him  to  take  breath  for  some  time  between  every  sentence  he  uttered. 
His  words  fell  from  him  with  difficulty;  his  voice  faultered;  and  his 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  in  a  state 
of  great  mental  distraction  to  have  communicated  so  many  particulars 
to  me,  who  was  so  far  removed  from  his  counsels  and  confidence.  The 
whole  of  this  scene  did  not  last  longer  than  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
Napoleon  sent  immediately  for  Corvisart,  the  Queen  Hortensia,  Camba- 
cer^s,  and  Fouche,  and  before  retiring  to  his  apartment,  went  himself  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  Josephine,  whom  he  found  more  calm  and 
resigned. 

"  The  momentary  weakness  which  overcame  Josephine,  on  hearing 
her  fate  from  the  mouth  of  Napoleon,  was  the  only  one  which  she  ex- 
hibited. She  made  it  her  glory  to  gain  a  conquest  over  herself,  and  to 
conform,  without  apparent  effort,  to  the  new  duties  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  discharge." 

The  reflections  of  M.  de  Bausset  on  the  separation  of  Jo- 
sephine from  Napoleon  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  the 
observations  to  be  found  in  these  volumes,  on  subjects  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  author's  department.  The  ex-prefect 
of  the  imperial  palace  is  always  an  ex-prefect;    he  sees  every 
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thing  with  the  eye  of  a  ci-devant  superintendant  of  dinners,  and 
finds  reasons  to  congratulate  Josephine  on  her  divorce,  inasmuch 
as  she  thereby  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  independence,  and 
was  enabled  to  di?ie  at  more  regular  hours. 

"  In  her  palace  at  Malmaison,  where  she  maintained  the  rank  and 
splendour  of  a  dowager  empress,  I  think  she  was  happier,  and  less  de- 
pendant than  at  the  Tuileries.  At  the  latter  palace  she  was  under  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  Napoleon.  The 
dinner  was  regularly  served  at  six  o'clock.  It  happened  one  day,  or  ra- 
ther one  night.  Napoleon  having  forgotten  that  dinner  had  been  announced, 
came  out  of  his  room  at  eleven  o'clock.  He  observed  to  Josephine,  '  I 
think  it  is  rather  late/  '  Past  eleven  o'clock,'  said  she  smiling.  '  I  really 
thought  I  had  dined,'  said  Napoleon,  as  he  sat  down  to  table.  This  self 
denial  was  a  lirtue  which  Josephine  had  to  exercise  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Napoleon  was  perfectly  right,  when  he  said  '  I  gain  nothing 
but  battles,  while  Josephine,  by  her  goodness,  wins  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind.' " 

M.  de  Bausset,  naturally  attaching  a  high  degree  of  importance 
to  operations  which  fell  within  his  peculiar  department,  seems  to 
have  been  of  opinion  that  breakfasts  and  dinners  comprehended 
all  that  was  most  essential  to  human  enjoyment,  and  that  no  cir- 
cumstances could  justify  a  want  of  regularity  at  those  meals. 
The  day  alluded  to  in  the  following  anecdote  was  that  of  the 
battle  of  the  Moscowa. 

*'  At  twelve  o'clock  I  asked  Napoleon,  whether  he  would  breakfast  j 
the  battle  was  not  yet  gained,  and  he  signified  his  refusal  by  a  gesture. 
I  had  the  imprudence  to  say  that  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  which 
ought  to  prevent  a  man  from  breakfasting,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  j 
upon  which  he  dismissed  me  in  a  way  sufficiently  unceremonious.  Some- 
what later  in  the  day  he  took  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  Cham- 
bertin  without  water.  He  had  taken  a  glass  of  punch  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  as  he  was  suffering  under  a  severe  cold." 

Good  feeding  is  so  manifestly  a  part  of  the  worthy  prefect's 
practical  morality,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  frequently 
alluding  to  his  obesity,  and  his  gout.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
devout  observer  of  his  own  principles,  and  never  to  have  commit- 
ted the  sin  of  declining  a  good  meal,  when  the  creature-comforts 
claimed  his  attentions.  He  was  of  a  corpulency  which  even  the 
hardships  of  the  retreat  from  Russia  failed  to  reduce,  and  he  tells 
us  that  on  his  first  interview  with  Napoleon  after  his  return  from 
Moscow,  the  Emperor  observed  with  a  bitter  smile,  that  he  was 
probably  the  only  person  whom  that  calamitous  retreat  had  not 
made  thinner.  His  gout  was  a  sore  hindrance  to  him  during  the 
retreat  from  Russia,  but  it  was  cured,  as  he  assures  us,  by  the 
excessive  cold  to  which  he  was  exposed,  aided  by  anxiety  of  mind, 
and  he  is  the  more  confirmed  in  these  therapeutic  conclusions,  as 
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he  experienced  the  same  beneficial  effects  from  the  same  causes 
during  the  Spanish  campaign.  We  shall  extract  both  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  prefect  obliges  us  with  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  gout  was  cured  by  the  joint  influence  of  cold  and 
terror. 

"  Napoleon  having  determined  to  ford  the  Ezla  at  some  distance  from 
a  bi-idge  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  English,  stationed  himself 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and 
as  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  fires  were  lighted.  I  arrived  with 
the  others,  mounted  upon  a  fine  mule  which  I  had  taken  from  my 
caleche,  as  my  saddle  horses  were  all  lame.  1  perceived  with  pleasure 
the  bright  fires  at  which  I  expected  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  warming 
myself;  but  I  was  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  for  I  had  no  sooner 
alighted  from  my  mule  than  Napoleon  said,  ^  come,  Bausset;  pass  the 
ford,  and  prepare  my  quarters  at  Benavento.'  I  remounted  my  mule  as 
quickly  as  I  was  able,  and  placed  myself  in  the  rear  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  guard,  which  passed  in  siniijle  file,  so  narrow  w^as  the  passage.  When 
I  had  arrived  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  my  mule  quitted  the  line, 
and  began  to  swim  to  the  left  of  it.  I  certainly  was  not  at  my  ease,  but 
I  had  the  prudence  not  to  check  it,  but  to  abandon  myself  to  my  fate, 
or  rather  to  the  instinct  of  the  animal.  I  felt  the  water  already  above 
my  knees,  when  fortunately,  my  mule  regained  a  firm  footing,  and  con- 
ducted me  safely  to  the  other  side.  This  river  is  almost  as  broad  as  the 
Seine  below  the  Pout  Royal,  and  much  more  rapid.  Refreshed  by  the 
water,  the  animal  galloped  to  Benavento  without  stopping,  and  I  learnt 
on  the  same  evening  the  whole  amount  of  the  danger  I  had  run.  The 
Emperor,  when  he  saw  me  quit  the  file  which  was  crossing  the  ford, 
believed  I  should  perish,  I  was  so  benumbed  by  the  freezing  water 
which  had  penetrated  my  clothes,  that  on  arriving  at  Benavento,  and 
quitting  my  saddle,  I  felt  my  legs  sink  under  me.  Some  servants,  who 
had  passed  the  ford,  supported  me,  carried  me  to  a  good  fire,  and  ena- 
bled me  by  their  attentions  to  execute  the  orders  I  had  received.  But 
what  was  most  extraordinary,  the  gout,  which  had  afflicted  me  for  some 
months,  ceased  all  at  once  to  torment  me." 

During  his  retreat  from  Russia  his  arthritic  symptoms  were 
more  violent,  and  his  sufferings  from  cold  and  apprehension,  to 
which  he  again  attributes  his  cure,  were  proportionally  severe. 

*'  Meanwhile  my  gouty  pains  increased,  and  I  was  completely  unable 
to  stand  upon  my  feet.  On  the  11th  and  12th  of  November  the  pain 
became  excruciating,  and  I  began  to  be  alarmed  for  my  safety.  But  on 
the  13th,  owing  to  the  extreme  kindness  of  M.  the  Duke  of  Vicenza, 
(Caulincourt),  I  was  placed  on  an  open  carriage  {Britschka) ,  drawn  by 
two  good  horses,  which  was  allotted  to  the  courier  who  carried  the  de- 
spatches. The  grand  marshal  had  had  the  goodness  to  cause  some  pro- 
visions and  bottles  of  brandy  to  be  placed  on  this  britschka.  I  always 
carried  with  me  a  phosphorus  box,  and  some  ends  of  candle,  which  I 
found  extremely  useful.  There  was  a  quantity  of  straw  on  this  carriage 
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which  contributed  greatly  to  my  comfort.  We  set  out  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  weather  being  intensely  cold  but  diy.  AVe  made  seve- 
ral leagues  at  a  quick  pace,  and  met  on  the  road  a  great  number  of 
straggling  soldiers,  trains  of  artillery,  carriages  of  all  sorts,  men  leading 
saddle  horses,  &c.  every  one  being  anxious  to  get  forward,  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  head-quarters  at  Smolensk  were  to  be  abandoned. 
It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  the  middle  of  a 
high  hill  covered  with  ice  j  our  horses  already  fatigued  refused  to  ad- 
vance in  spite  of  all  the  efiforts  of  the  driver  3  all  he  could  do  was  to  prevent 
the  carriage  from  going  back,  by  supporting  the  wheels  with  great  pieces 
of  ice.  I  perceived  at  a  short  distance  a  bivouac  of  artillery-men,  who 
had  also  been  obliged  to  stop,  and  who  were  warming  themselves  near 
a  good  fire  while  their  horses  rested.  I  despatched  my  courier  to  beg 
them  to  assist  us,  promising  them  a  liberal  reward,  but  not  one  of  them 
would  stir  from  the  fire  for  any  sum  that  could  be  oflfered.  During  this 
negociation,  the  cold  which  was  now  at  23°  began  to  affect  me  severely, 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  lighting  a  candle,  which  I  held,  covered 
over  with  my  hands,  near  my  face,  to  protect  it  from  the  freezing  at- 
mosphere, till  heaven  should  send  me  some  relief.  My  feet  were  well 
wrapped  up  in  the  straw,  and  I  was  the  less  anxious  about  them^  as  I 
had  completely  ceased  to  feel  them.  Placed  upon  this  bed  of  misery,  I 
saw  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  envy  all  those  who,  either  on  horse 
or  foot,  succeeded  in  getting  up  this  fatal  mountain.  Among  the  fortu- 
nate persons  whom  I  saw  pass  I  recognised  M.  Adnet,  whose  horse, 
more  spirited  than  both  mine^  ascended  without  difficulty.  Upon  my 
calling  him,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  promised  to  return  to  my  assistance 
as  soon  as  he  had  placed  his  wife  on  the  summit.  I  never  saw  him 
again  j  and  it  is  only  the  recollection  of  the  disastrous  circumstances  at- 
tending the  retreat,  in  which  indeed  an  excuse  for  his  conduct  may  be 
found,  that  restrains  me  from  taxing  him  with  selfishness  and  ingratitude. 
My  driver  addressed  himself  in  vain  to  all  who  passed,  and  my  watch 
had  already  struck  twelve  o'clock,  when  providence  brought  to  my  aid  a 
dozen  grenadiers  of  the  brave  guard,  who  had  been  sent  forward  for 
the  service  of  the  Emperor's  head-quarters,  and  who,  having  seen  me 
constantly  in  attendance  upon  Napoleon,  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
me,  and  taking  an  interest  in  my  condition.  The  wheels  of  the  carriage 
were  frozen  and  did  not  at  first  revolve  ;  but  the  carriage  slid  along  like 
a  sledge.  By  the  assistance  of  these  brave  men  I  got  over  this  odious 
mountain ;  I  offered  them  gold,  which  they  refused,  but  I  thought  of 
the  bottles  of  brandy,  which  they  accepted  with  gratitude.  I  continued 
my  journey  without  further  difficulty  as  far  as  Korytnia,  where  the  first 
detachment  of  the  Emperor's  suite,  which  had  left  Smolensk  some  time 
before  me,  was  quartered  j  but  no  post-horses  were  to  be  obtained  -,  and 
I  was  obliged  therefore  to  proceed  to  head-quarters  with  the  same  horses. 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  stopping,  but  1  was  afraid  of  getting  down, 
lest  my  gouty  pains  should  return.  At  length  I  ventured  to  descend  with 
great  precaution,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  my  gout  had 
gone,  and  that  I  could  move  my  limbs  without  the  least  inconvenience. 
I  walked  boldly,  having  the  presence  of  mind,  however^  not  to  approach 
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a  large  fire  which  I  perceived  in  a  room  where  the  servants  belonging  to 
the  kitchen  had  established  themselves.  I  took  a  little  exercise,  and  soon 
restored  a  healthy  circulation.  I  submit  this  case  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty.  Severe  cold  with  great  mental  anxiety,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  circumstances  under  which  I  passed  this  long  night,  re- 
stored to  me  my  strength  and  health,  the  first  of  blessings.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  this  fact ;  I  merely  state  it  as  it  occurred." 

The  prefect  did  not  accompany  Napoleon  on  the  expedition  to 
Russia;  but  he  joined  him  at  head-quarters  on  the  day  preceding 
the  battle  of  the  Moscowa,  being  the  bearer  of  despatches  from 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  also  of  a  portrait  of  her  son, 
painted  by  Gerard.  His  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Napo- 
leon received  this  portrait  coincides  with  that  which  has  been 
given  in  some  other  publications.  There  was  no  want  of  amia- 
bility in  the  character  of  Napoleon,  and  his  paternal  feelings  were 
probably  excited  at  the  sight  of  his  child's  portrait;  but  if  any 
thing  could  create  a  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  his  emotions, 
it  would  be  the  empirical  manner  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  them. 
He  seems  always  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  acting  a  part ;  on 
this  occasion  he  played  the  father. 

'*  I  delivered  the  despatches  with  which  the  Empress  had  entrusted 
me,  and  begged  to  know  his  wishes  with  respect  to  his  son's  portrait. 
I  thought  that  on  the  evening  before  the  great  battle  which  he  had  so 
long  ardently  desired,  he  would  defer  giving  directions  for  opening  the 
case  which  contained  the  portrait.  I  was  mistaken  ;  eager  to  enjoy  a 
sight  so  dear  to  his  heart,  he  directed  me  to  have  it  brought  to  his  tent 
immediately.  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  which  this  sight  gave  him  ; 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  clasp  his  sou  to  his  bosom  was  the  only 
thought  which  interfered  with  the  pleasing  emotions  it  inspired.  His 
eyes  expressed  the  tenderest  satisfaction.  He  himself  called  all  the  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  and  all  the  generals  who  were  awaiting  his  orders 
at  a  short  distance,  that  they  might  participate  in  the  feelings  with  which 
his  heart  was  filled .  '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  *if  my  son  were  fifteeen  years 
old,  believe  me  he  should  be  here  in  person  in  the  midst  of  the  brave. 
A  moment  afterwards,  he  added,  '  this  portrait  is  admirable.'  He  had  it 
placed  outside  his  tent  on  a  chair,  that  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of 
his  guard  might  see  it,  and  be  inspired  with  new  courage  at  the  sight. 
The  portrait  remained  there  the  whole  day." 

M.  de  Bausset  did  not  at  this  time  observe  that  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  health  of  Napoleon  on  which  so  much  stress  is 
laid  by  Count  Segur  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  to  Russia. 
Segur  represents  Napoleon  as  labouring  under  severe  disease  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  and  attributes,  in  a  great  degree,  the  calami- 
ties which  afterwards  befel  the  French  army  to  the  state  of  physical 
and  mental  prostration,  which  paralysed  the  Emperor's  energies 
on  that  momentous  occasion.     M.  de  Bausset,  on  the   contrary, 
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represents  Napoleon  as  perfectly  M^ell  at  this  time,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  and  in  no  degree  affected  by  the  fatigues  he  had  under- 
gone during  his  rapid  march. 

"  In  the  morning  of  this  day,  (says  M.  de  Bausset,)  at  once  so  glorious 
and  fatal  to  the  French  army,  some  bullets  passed  over  the  head  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  group  in  which  we  were  assembled  behind  him.  He 
ordered  General  Sorbier  to  advance  with  some  batteries  of  the  artillery 
of  the  guard,  to  rid  us  of  this  annoyance.  An  hour  or  two  after 
the  bullets  re-appeared,  and  we  supposed  the  enemy  had  regained  the 
position  from  which  he  had  been  dislodged  by  our  artillery.  The  firing 
however  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  bullets  came  slowly  rolling,  as  their 
force  was  almost  expended,  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  who  pushed  them 
quietly  away  with  his  foot,  as  people  remove  a  stone  that  lies  in  their 
way  in  walking.  He  talked  with  Marshal  Davoust,  who  had  just  had 
a  horse  killed  under  him  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  who,  still  suffering  from 
the  shock  he  had  received  in  his  fall,  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  Napo- 
leon as  he  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  within  the  limits  of  a  few  yards. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  sound  of  the  Russian  cannon  died 
away.  The  great  redoubt  once  carried,  disorder  seized  the  enemy's 
ranks,  and  they  fought  only  to  make  good  their  retreat.  The  victory 
was  complete ;  our  trophies  immense ;  but  50,000  warriors  of  all  na- 
tions lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Russians  lost  more  than 
30,000  men,  exclusive  of  those  wounded  and  taken  prisoners." 

Our  author  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  December,  nothing: 
thinner,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  journey  from  Moscow,  and 
even  improved  in  health  by  the  discipline  he  had  undergone.  In 
the  following  May  he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Mentz ;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Lutzen — at  which  he  did  not  assist,  having 
been  left  behind  with  one  of  his  brother  officers  of  the  household 
— he  proceeded  to  the  emperor's  head  quarters  at  Dresden.  The 
death  of  Marshal  Bessieres,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lut- 
zen, affords  him  an  opportunity  of  essaying  his  skill  in  a  historical 
portrait  of  the  Grand  Marshal  Duroc.  This  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  prefect's  best  efforts. 

"  The  Count  of  Turenne  and  myself  received  orders  to  repair  to  head 
quarters.  We  arrived  at  Dresden  on  the  16th  of  May.  The  next 
morning  I  went  to  the  Duke  of  Friuli  (Duroc)  ;  we  talked  about  the 
successes  of  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  and  we  expressed  our  regret 
for  the  loss  of  Marshal  Bessieres.  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  words  of 
Duroc  on  this  occasion  ;  '  This  lasts  too  long  3  we  shall  all  be  carried  off.* 
A  few  days  after  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded  by  a  spent  ball,  as 
the  duke  of  Istria  had  been.  He  lived  some  hours,  having  had  the 
consolation  of  witnessing  the  profound  gi'ief  of  the  emperor,  who  could 
only  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  him  at  his  own  earnest  entreaty.  I  con- 
sider the  loss  of  the  duke  of  Friuli  as  one  of  the  greatest  which 
Napoleon  could  have  sustained.  He  was  scarcely  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  perished.     He  was  of  a  good  and  rather  elegant  figure,  and  of 
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a  clear  ruddy  complexion  j  his  physiognomy  was  grave,  austere,  and  of 
a  forbidding  coldness  when  he  listened  to  any  one  whom  he  disliked, 
but  on  other  occasions  it  was  mild  and  agreeable.     He  was  in  general 
a  silent  observer,  for  his  character  was  cold  and  serious.     He  had  natu- 
rally a  fine  sense  of  propriety,   and  was  in  the  highest  degree  offended 
by  the  smallest  violation  of  decorum.     Discretion   and  firmness   were 
the  distinguishing  features  of  his  character.     He  had  settled  the  details 
of  his  department  on  a  fixed  and  positive  basis ;  reserving  the  advan- 
tages of  his  situation,  his  personal  qualities,  and  his  immense  credit,  he 
never  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  them  3  he  lived  for  no  other  object 
than  to  show  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Napoleon.     The 
lowest,  as  well  as  the  most  important  details  of  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  palace  were  familiar  to  hinij   in  transacting  busi- 
ness he  was  always  clear  and  ready ;   a  rigid  observer  of  the  regulations 
which   he   had   induced   the  emperor   to   adopt,  he    exacted   a   similar 
adherence  to  them  from  others,   and  never   made  any  allowances  for 
negligence  or  forgetfulness.     He  loved  the  arts,  reverenced  talent,  and 
though   he  might  have  fearlessly  relied   upon  his  own  sound  and  en- 
lightened taste,   was   influenced  only  in  his  judgment  by  the  relation 
which  works  of  genius  bore  to  the  glory  of  the  emperor.     Access  to  his 
apartments,  which  was  generally  difficult,  was  never  so  to  distinguished 
men,  who  could  contribute   by  their  talent  to  add  splendor  to  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  5  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  the  tastes  and  character 
of  that  prince ;  no  one  exercised  over  him  a  more  marked  and  uniform 
influence.     Jt  is  remarkable  that  the  emperor  was  himself  sensible  of 
this  influence,  and  never  endeavoured  to  withdraw  himself  from  it.    The 
sound  judgment  and  sagacity  of  the  Duke  of  Friuli  always  prevented 
him  from  opposing  the  first  impulses  of  Napoleon,  which  were  sometimes 
too  vehement  and  precipitate  j   a  few  hours  after  he  would  avert  any 
evil  consequences  likely  to  result  from  them.     His  object  was  always  to 
maintain  the  fidelity  and  usefulness  of  Napoleon's  subjects ;   to  make  the 
emperor  beloved,   and  to  control   public  opinion ;  but  perhaps  he  dis- 
dained a  little  too  much,  in  his  own  case,  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  men 
whom   he  obliged  only  as  it  were  at  cross  purposes,   and  frequently 
without  their  being  aware  of  the  obligation.     One  fact  is  certain,  that 
Napoleon  never  kept  any  thing  secret  from  him,  which  he  did  from  every 
one  else,  not  even  excepting  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel.     Duroc  was 
Napoleons  conscience  J   the  emperor  disclosed  to  him  his  causes  of  un- 
easiness, like  a  pleader  desirous  of  obtaining   the    suffrage  of  a  judge. 
The  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  them  was  honourable  to  both. 

After  our  return  from  Moscow,  General  L ,  governor  of  the  palace 

of  St.  Cloud,  who,  during  that  memorable  campaign,  had  governed  the 
province  of  Koenigsberg,  and  whose  division  had  been  of  so  little  ser- 
vice on  the  approach  to  Vilna,  presented  himself  at  the  levee  of  the 
emperor,  who  conceived  that  he  had  the  strongest  grounds  for  reproach- 
ing him  with  his  misconduct.  His  indignation  was  such,  that  he  ordered 
him  to  send  in  to  the  grand  marshal,  on  i\\€  very  day,  his  resignation  of 
the  offices  of  governor  of  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud,  and  never  to  appear 
before  him  again.  He  would  not  listen  to  any  explanation,  but  went 
out  with   the   grand  marshal   into  the   gardens  of  the   palace  ElyseCj 
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where  he  then  resided.  He  walked  through  all  parts  of  them  for  about 
an  hour,  talking  with  great  vehemence  ;  the  grand  marshal  followed, 
and  listened  without  speaking.  Napoleon  at  last  sat  down  in  a  little  ar- 
bour, where  he  had  ordered  his  breakfast  to  be  served  ;  he  kept  constantly 
repeating,  during  the  whole  time  it  lasted,  his  orders  for  the  dismissal  of 

General  L from  his  place.    '  Do  you  hear  me  r'  said  he  to  the  duke, 

*  this  very  day  !'  '  Yes,  sire,'  were  the  only  words  uttered  by  the  grand 
marshal,  in  whose  eyes  I  read  the  hope  of  bringing  the  emperor  back  to 
reason.  This  aflfair  was  arranged  in  the  evening.  Not  a  word  more 
was  said  of  the  dismissal  of  the  general ;  the  grand  marshal,  however, 
advised  him  to  remain  in  retirement  for  some  time,  as  there  were  too 
many  witnesses  of  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  in  the  morning." 

At  Dresden,  M.  de  Bausset  and  the  Count  de  Narbonne  had 
the  management  of  a  company  of  French  players,  which  had 
been  summoned  from  Paris  to  perform  in  a  theatre  attached  to 
a  palace  occupied  by  Napoleon.  At  this  time,  we  are  told,  a 
remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  taste  of  Napoleon,  who  had 
hitherto  preferred  tragedy,  but  now  entertained  a  predilection  for 
comedy;  and  M.  de  Bausset  favours  us  with  what  he  considers 
a  novel  solution  of  this  phenomenon. 

'^  In  the  period  of  youth  and  the  passions,  the  most  finished  produc- 
tions of  our  tragic  poets  transport  us  to  an  unknown  and  conventional 
world,  in  which  every  thing,  even  to  the  language  and  the  dress  of 
the  actors,  addresses  itself  in  a  sphere  of  elevation  to  the  senses  and 
to  the  soul.  This  is  the  period  of  illusions  which  delight  and  subdue  us. 
As  we  grow  older,  our  enthusiam  subsides  ;  we  prefer  pictures  of  real 
life  to  those  of  an  ideal  world,  and  are  more  interested  by  faithful  deli- 
neations of  character  and  manners.  Undoubtedly  the  admirable  talents 
of  Miles.  Mars,  Fleuri,  &c.  might  of  themselves  account  for  this 
change  in  the  taste  of  Napoleon,  but,  if  1  may  judge  from  my  own 
observations,  the  reason  which  I  have  just  assigned  appears  the  most 
probable.  I  chose  the  time  of  the  emperor's  breakfast  to  lay  before 
him  the  pieces  which  could  be  represented.  In  general  he  desired  me 
to  read  the  names  of  them  aloud,  and  then  made  his  selection.  One 
day,  when  the  Intrigue  Epistolaire  happened  to  be  mentioned,  he  asked 
me  whether  that  piece  was  not  written  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine.  The 
prince  of  Neufchdtel,  who  was  breakfasting  with  him,  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  began  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  Philinte  de  MolierCj 
of  the  same  author. 

'^Napoleon  then  took  occasion  to  criticise  severely  this  play  of 
M.  d'Eglantine,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  despicable  production,  both 
in  point  of  invention  and  style.  Talma  and  Mile.  Mars  were  frequently 
admitted,  at  this  time,  during  the  emperor's  breakfasts.  On  one  occa- 
sion. Mile,  Mars,  being  asked  at  what  age  she  made  her  debut,  replied, 
'  Sire,  I  began  when  I  was  quite  little ;  I  slipped  in  without  being 
noticed.'  'Without  being  noticed !' said  the  emperor;  'you  mistake  j 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  gradually  extorted  from  us  our  admiration. 
Believe  me,  your  uncommon  talents  have  always  received  my  applause^ 
as  well  as  that  of  all  France.'  " 


^ 
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The  manner  in  which  the  prefect  brings  the  result  of  his  pro- 
fessional observations  into  play,  in  order  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
his  master's  virtues,  is  sufficiently  dextrous.  Thus  we  have 
official  information  of  the  emperor's  extraordinary  cleanliness  in 
eating;  a  quality,  which,  by  reason  of  its  infrequency  among 
Frenchmen,  was,  perhaps,  worth  commemorating,  though  the 
prefect's  proof  of  the  allegation,  namely,  that  the  emperor  did 
not  like  to  find  a  human  hair  in  his  pottage,  is  rather  unsatisfactory. 
To  show  how  one  virtue  may  illustrate  another,  however,  the  pre- 
fect ingeniously  adduces  this  preference  of  unsophisticated  potage, 
as  an  argument  to  prove  his  hero's  extraordinary  self-command. 

"^  As  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  life  of  Napoleon  is  inte- 
resting, I  will  here  mention  an  occurrence  which  I  myself  witnessed, 
and  which  proves  the  command  he  had  over  himself.  He  had  a  greater 
repugnance,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known,  to  every  thing  which  was 
not  perfectly  clean.  The  bare  idea  of  a  human  hair  in  a  dish  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  turn  his  stomach,  and  make  him  quit  the  table. 
On  one  occasion,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  review  of  the  corps  de  garde 
and  artillery,  he  ordered  the  bread  and  soup,  as  they  were  given  out  to 
the  soldiers  by  the  commissaiy,  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  took  up  a 
spoon,  and  filled  it.  The  first  thing  which  he  perceived  was  a  long  hair  3 
he  took  it  out  courageously,  without  manifesting  the  least  disgust,  and 
swallowed  the  soup,  not  wishing  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  by 
any  harsh  observations  on  this  act  of  negligence." 

The  following  anecdote  is  recorded,  as  an  instance  of  Napo- 
leon's magnanimity,  and  of  his  philosophical  indifference  to  any 
attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  him  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  The  ex-prefect  forgets,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  fate  of 
Palm,  the  suppression  of  L'Allemagne  and  the  treatment  of  its 
author,  the  subjugated  state  of  the  French  press,  and  the  hatred 
of  free  discussion,  as  indeed  of  all  free  institutions,  which  go- 
verned Napoleon's  policy,  and  gave  to  his  whole  civil  career  a 
character  of  absolute,  if  not  unmitigated  despotism. 

His  magnanimity,  as  far  as  the  press  was  concerned,  was  in- 
deed a  domestic  virtue ;  it  never  took  wing  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  imperial  palace ;  it  w  as  confined  to  the  circle  of  embroi- 
dered courtiers  and  harmless  gossips,  whose  sentiments  are 
faithfully  re-echoed  by  the  ex-prefect. 

"One  day  in  the  month  of  January,  on  which  one  of  those  grand 
entertainments  was  to  be  given,  in  which  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
court  was  displayed.  Napoleon,  seating  himself  at  table,  put  into  my 
hand  a  manuscript,  which  he  desired  me  to  read  aloud  during  dinner, 
as  he  should  not  have  time  to  read  it  in  consequence  of  the  fete  which 
was  to  take  place  in  the  evening.  This  manuscript  was  a  translation  of 
the  English  journals,  which  was  regularly  transmitted  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Bassano.  I  began  reading  with  much  confidence,  which  I  soon 
lost,  however,  on  coming  to   certain   harsh    and    abusive   expressions. 
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which  were  used  against  the  emperor.  I  was  much  embarrassed,  as  I 
observed,  at  intervals,  the  quick,  piercing  eye,  and  sarcastic  smile  of 
Napoleon.  My  situation  was  the  more  painful,  as  I  was  reading  in  the 
presence  of  the  empress,  the  pages,  maitres  cThotel,  and  a  great  number 
of  servants  of  all  descriptions.  '  Read  on,'  said  Napoleon,  as  he  ob- 
served me  stopping  under  pretence  of  taking  breath,  or  using  my  hand- 
kerchief, *  you  will  see  plenty  of  similar  expressions.'  I  wished  to  excuse 
myself,  assuring  him  that  1  should  think  it  a  breach  of  respect.  He 
would  hear  no  excuse,  and  desired  me,  with  a  laugh,  to  continue. 

*^  Keeping  my  eye  stretched  on  the  lines  I  had  to  read,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  modify  the  abusive  terms  as  i  kept  in  advance  of  them,  I  came 
to  an  expression  for  which  I  substituted,  fluently  enough,  the  word 
emperor.  Unluckily,  this  was  giving  him  a  title  which  the  English 
journals  never  conceded  to  him.  He  desired  me  to  let  him  see  the 
manuscript,  and  read  aloud  the  word  which  I  had  abstained  from  pro- 
nouncing 5  he  then  returned  me  the  paper,  and  directed  me  to  proceed. 
Fortunately,  nothing  else  occurred  to  occasion  a  similar  embarrassment. 
The  same  evening,  I  went  up  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  related  my  adventure.  '  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? '  said 
the  duke  j  '  the  emperor  orders  me  to  lay  before  him  a  strict  and  literal 
translation  of  the  English  journals  3  he  must  be  obeyed,  since  he  will 
see  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes." 

We  can  afford  no  more  space  for  the  anecdotes  of  M.  de 
Bausset,  and  a  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  to  explain  the  nature 
of  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand's  book,  which  we  have  not  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article  with  any  serious  intention  of  analysing 
its  contents.  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand  has  for  many  years 
followed  the  trade  of  a  prophetess,  or  expounder  of  destinies,  at 
Paris.  At  one  period,  no  prophetess,  we  believe,  enjoyed  a 
larger  share  of  the  public  confidence  in  that  enlightened  metro- 
polis. Whether  the  lapse  of  time,  or  competition  in  the  trade, 
or  the  constitutional  fickleness  of  our  neighbours,  may  have  con- 
tributed in  any  degree  to  diminish  her  reputation  as  a  Sybil,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  determine ;  but  if  the  sale  of  her  various  pub- 
lications, for  she  has  of  late  years  united  the  art  of  book-making 
to  that  of  divination,  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  her  popularity 
in  the  chiromantic  line,  the  number  of  her  votaries  must  still  be 
considerable.  Besides  these  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
Mademoiselle  Le  Normand  is  the  author  of  L.es  Oracles  Sibyllins, 
La  Sihijlle  an  Tomheau  de  Louis  XVI.,  and  divers  other  pro- 
ductions, of  a  nature  partly  historical,  and  partly  cabalistical. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  volumes  before  us  consists  of  memoirs 
of  Josephine,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  her  own  hand, 
and  confided  to  the  care  of  the  prophetess.  The  memoirs  are 
written  in  the  tawdry  taste  and  style  of  the  worst  of  novels ;  each 
chapter  generally  commences  with  an  out-pouring  of  sentiment ; 
we  meet  with  an  abundance  of  apostrophes  and  valedictory  ad- 
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dresses  to  '  sun,   moon,  and  stars,'  and  with  interminable  dia- 
logues  between    Josephine   and  Napoleon.     The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  diagrams,  representing  the  palms  of  the 
left  hands  of  Napoleon  and  his  spouse,  with  the  astrological  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  they  are  said  to  exhibit.     There  is 
also  much  profound  information  in  the  notes  to  these  memoirs, 
touching  the  little  black  man,  with  whom  a  celebrated  German 
minister  was  in  the  habit  of  having  frequent  conferences,  and  the 
little  red  man,  who  obtained  audiences  of  the  Emperor  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  St.  Cloud.     Both  Josephine  and  Bonaparte  are 
represented  as  devout  believers  in  the  chiromantic  infallibility  of 
Mademoiselle  Le  Normand.     The  following  flattering  picture  of 
Bonaparte    is,  according  to   this  infallible    sibyl,  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  Josephine. 

"  Bonaparte  was  truly  superstitious.  I  have  seen  him  throw  himself 
into  a  dreadful  passion  when  one  of  his  valets  happened  to  place  his 
shaving-box,  or  any  other  utensil,  on  the  right  side,  instead  of  on  the 
left.  He  had  contracted  in  Egypt  some  strange  habits,  which  were 
probably  connected  with  certain  secret  practices.  My  husband  would 
frequently  take  oft"  a  part  of  his  dress,  throw  it  over  the  left  shoulder, 
exclaiming,  lands,  castles,  provinces,  kingdoms,  ike.  I  have  seen  him  sit 
on  the  floor  of  his  apartment,  take  ofl^  his  own  stockings,  and  fling  them 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  same  way.  He  could  never  bear  to  see  three 
lighted  candles,  &c. 

Besides  the  autobiography  of  Josephine,  we  have  the  last  re- 
collections of  Napoleon  written  by  his  own  hand  at  St.  Helena, 
and  also  confided  to  the  prophetess  for  publication.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  these  derniers  sonvetdrSy 
that  the  prophetess,  however  conversant  with  moon  and  stars, 
has  also  an  eye  to  things  sublunary. 

"  I  confide  these  last  recollections  to  the  hands  of  *  *  *,  intending 
them  to  be  added  to  the  Historical  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  Josephine, 
my  first  wife.  The  editor  (Mademoiselle  Le  Normand)  has  well  fulfilled 
her  task  ;  she  has  done  herself  honour  in  my  eyes.  Her  literary  glory 
needs  no  greater  consummation"!!! 

One  of  the  leading  journals  of  Paris  devotes  an  article  to  the 
current  printed  lies  of  the  day ;  a  source  of  intelligence  which  it 
has  found  inexhaustible,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the 
average  amount  of  printed  fabrications  is  greater  in  France  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to 
mention  that  the  next  part  of  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand's  Al- 
bum (this  being  the  first)  is  to  consist  of  a  similar  publication 
touching  the  secret  history  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline  of  England, 
dedicated,  as  she  ynodesthf  states,  by  permission,  to  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Leopold.  It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to  say,  which  we 
do  from  authority,  that  no  such  permission  was  ever  granted. 
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There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  science 
than  the  slowness  with  which  the  discoveries  of  one  country  pass 
into  another,  and  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  they 
form  an  integrant  part  of  systematic  science.  This  unwilling 
interchange  of  their  intellectual  glories  is  not  owing  to  any  of 
those  jealousies  which  characterise  the  mutual  relations  of  rival 
states.  In  this  country,  at  least,  it  springs  from  the  inertia  of 
established  systems,  which  seem  to  resist  every  change  which 
new  discoveries  demand ;  and  from  the  lethargy  of  our  public 
instructors,  who  prefer  the  twilight  of  their  own  climate  to  the 
radiance  which  bursts  upon  them  from  another. 

These  remarks  have  a  particular  application  to  the  discoveries 
of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Fraunhofer,  which  have  for  several 
years  been  well  known  in  Germany.  In  England,  and  we  believe 
in  France,  many  of  his  experiments  have  never  been  repeated; 
and  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  great  results  to  which  they 
have  led,  have  neither  been  expounded  in  our  universities,  nor 
explained  in  our  courses  of  popular  instruction. 

Had  these  discoveries  been  solely  of  an  abstract  character,  and 
calculated  only  to  rouse  the  attention  of  men  of  profound  and 
original  acquirements,  the  slowness  of  their  transfusion  into  the 
mass  of  our  literature  would  not  have  been  an  object  of  surprise; 
but  they  are  associated  with  the  dearest  achievements  of  British 
science,  and  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  British  arts.  They  relate  to  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
a  subject  over  which  Newton  first  threw  the  mantle  of  his 
genius,  and  which  Dollond,  by  a  discovery  of  primary  import- 
ance, made  the  foundation  of  one  of  our  most  successful  manu- 
factures, equally  honourable  to  the  genius  and  the  enterprise  of 
England. 

The  treatise  of  Fraunhofer,  of  which  we  propose  to  give  an 
account,  was  read  before  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1814  and  1815.  He  had  been  appointed  optician  to  the  cele- 
brated optical  establishment  of  Benedictbaiern,  belonging  to 
MM.  Utzschneider  and  Reichenbach,  and  his  first  task  of  im- 
portance was  to  construct  achromatic  lenses  for  the  instruments 
destined  for  the  observatory  at  Buda.     The  best  artists  of  Eng- 

*  Treatise  on  the  Refractive  and  Dispersive  Powers  of  different  kinds  of  Glass.  By 
Dr.  Joseph  Fraunhofer,  Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Munich. 
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land  had  hitherto  combined  their  talents  in  supplying  the 
observatories  of  Europe  with  achromatic  telescopes ;  and  as  no 
qualified  workmen  could  be  obtained  in  Germany,  Fraunhofer 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  He  knew  little  of  the  art 
of  making  flint  glass.  He  had  to  invent  new  machinery  for 
grinding  and  polishing  his  lenses ;  and  previous  to  the  removal  of 
these  difficulties  he  had  to  discover  new  methods  of  measuring 
the  refractive  and  dispersive  power  of  the  different  kinds  of  glass 
which  came  from  his  furnaces,  or  which  entered  into  the  compo- 
sition of  his  telescopes.  In  this  way  Fraunhofer  was  led,  from 
commercial  motives,  to  undertake  the  investigation,  the  results  of 
which  are  contained  in  his  present  treatise. 

The  determination  of  the  refractive  and  dispersive  power  of 
bodies  is  not  in  itself  a  problem  of  any  difficulty.  It  requires 
chiefly  the  nice  mensuration  of  angles,  which  might  have  been 
taken  with  as  great  accuracy  as  the  angles  in  the  celestial  sphere, 
if  the  arches  to  be  determined  were  limited  by  points  as  definite 
as  the  centres  of  the  stars,  or  the  limbs  of  the  planets.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  spectrum,  or  elongated  image  of  the  sun 
formed  by  a  prism,  presented  indefinite  points,  and  no  precise 
limits.  From  the  most  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum,  which  is 
generally  near  the  middle  of  the  yellow  space,  the  light  shades 
off  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  extremity  of  the  red  and  the 
violet  spaces,  but  it  never  has  a  definite  termination,  so  that  the 
apparent  length  of  the  spectrum  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the 
light  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  it  would  therefore  be  in  vain 
to  assume  any  of  its  extremities  as  fixed  points. 

In  the  determination  of  refractive  powers,  therefore,  that  of 
the  most  luminous  ray  was  most  frequently  used,  and  the  disper- 
sive powers  obtained  by  different  observers  varied  with  the 
intensity  of  the  light  in  which  their  experiments  were  made. 

After  making  many  experiments  by  the  method  commonly 
used,  Fraunhofer  contrived  a  method  of  obtaining  homogeneous 
light  of  each  of  the  six  colours,  viz.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  violet  \  and  by  means  of  a  theodolite,  he  determined, 
M'ith  great  accuracy,  the  index  of  refraction  of  each  coloured  ray 
for  the  following  substances. 

Flint  glass  Vitriolic  ether 

Crown  glass  Sulphuric  ether 

AVater  Oil  of  turpentine 

Sulphuric  acid  Solution  of  potash  in  water 

.►xlcohol  One  part  sugar  of  lead,  three  parts  water. 

The  measures  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  each  coloured  ray, 
for  the  first  three  substances  of  this  table,  are  as  follow. 
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Flint  Glass. 

Crown  Glass. 

Water. 

Red     . 

.     1.63074 

1.52736 

1.33209 

Orange 

.     1.63505 

1.52959 

1.33359 

Yellow 

.     1.63933 

1.53173 

1.33501 

Green  . 

.     1.64349 

1.53380 

1.33635 

Blue     . 

.     1.64775 

1.53586 

1.33763 

Violet . 

.     1.65203 

1.53783 

1.33888 

At  the  commencement  of  these  observations,  Fraunhofer  ob- 
served a  fact  of  singular  importance.  In  the  spectra  from  the 
flames  of  a  lamp  or  a  candle,  he  noticed  between  the  red  and 
yellow  spaces  a  clear  and  well-marked  line,  which  occupied  the 
same  position  in  all.  In  the  green  he  observed  also  a  similar 
line,  but  it  was  fainter  and  less  distinct,  and  was  not  so  easily 
found.  Although  he  had  been  anticipated  in  the  discovery  of 
these  lines  by  our  distinguished  countryman  Dr.  Wollaston,  yet 
he  had  the  sole  merit  of  applying  it  to  most  important  practical 
purposes,  and  of  extending  it  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

Hitherto  our  author  had  used  the  light  of  a  lamp,  but  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  more  precise  results,  he  now  formed  his  spec- 
trum from  the  solar  rays,  admitted  through  a  narrow  vertical 
aperture  into  a  darkened  chamber.  The  prism  which  he  used 
had  its  refracting  angle  of  60°,  and  it  was  placed  before  the 
object  glass  of  a  telescope,  so  that  the  light  entered  and  quitted 
it  at  equal  angles.  In  looking  for  the  bright  line  in  the  orange 
space,  he  was  astonished  at  observing  an  injinite  number  of  lines 
of  different  thicknesses  crossing  the  spectrum  in  different  parts. 
These  lines  were  in  general  darker  than  the  coloured  spaces  in 
which  they  occurred,  and  some  of  them  were  entirely  black. 

*'  When  the  prism  w^as  turned  round  so  as  to  increase  the  angle  of 
incidence,  the  lines  disappeared,  and  the  same  effect  was  produced  when 
that  angle  was  diminished.  If  the  telescope  is  shortened  considerably, 
the  lines  will  re-appear  at  a  greater  angle  of  incidence  j  and  if  the  eye- 
glass is  pulled  much  farther  out  than  it  was  at  first,  the  lines  will  be 
perceived  at  a  smaller  angle  of  incidence.  When  the  eye-glass  had  the 
position  proper  for  seeing  the  lines  in  the  red  space,  it  required  to  be 
pushed  in  to  see  those  in  the  violet  space.  If  the  aperture  by  which  the 
rays  entered  was  enlarged,  the  finest  lines  were  not  easily  seen,  and  they 
wholly  disappeared  when  the  aperture  was  about  40".  When  the  aper- 
ture exceeded  a  minute,  the  largest  lines  could  scarcely  be  perceived. 
The  distances  and  relative  proportions  of  these  lines  suffered  no  change, 
either  by  varying  the  aperture  in  the  shutter,  or  the  distance  of  the  the- 
odolite. The  refracting  medium  from  which  the  prism  is  made,  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  refracting  angle,  did  not  prevent  the  lines  from  being 
seen.  They  only  became  stronger  or  weaker,  and  were  therefore  more 
or  less  easily  distinguished,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  spectrum. 
The  proportion  even  of  these  lines  to  one  another  appeared  to  be  the 
same  for  all  refracting  substances ;  so  that  one  line  is  found  only  in  the 
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blue,  and  another  only  in  the  red ;  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  recognise  those 
which  we  are  observing.  The  spectrum  formed  by  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  images  of  calcareous  spar  exhibit  the  same  lines.  The 
strongest  lines  do  not  bound  the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum ;  for 
the  same  colour  is  almost  constantly  found  on  both  sides  of  a  line,  and 
the  transition  from  one  colom*  to  another  is  scarcely  sensible." 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  number  and  position  of  the 
lines  thus  generally  described,  M.  Fraunhofer  has  inserted  the 
greater  number  of  them  in  a  very  enlarged  representation  of  the 
solar  spectrum;  but  as  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  such  an 
auxiliary,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some  general 
notions  on  the  subject. 

Near  the  very  extremity  of  the  red  space  in  the  spectrum  there 
is  a  well-defined  line; — farther  on  in  the  red  space  is  a  mass  of 
seven  or  eight  lines,  so  close  together  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  a  band  darker  than  the  adjacent  parts.  About  the  middle  of 
the  red  space  there  is  a  very  distinct  line  of  considerable  thickness ; 
it  is  quite  black,  and  accompanied  with  one  much  fainter.  Other 
nine  lines  occur  in  advancmg  towards  the  boundary  of  the  red 
space,  near  which  there  is  one  pretty  distinct.  In  the  orange 
space  there  are  about  thirtij  lines,  which,  though  well  defined, 
yet  they  cannot  be  perceived  but  with  a  high  magnifying  power, 
and  with  prisms  of  great  dispersion.  Between  the  orange  and 
the  yellow  are  seen  the  two  strong  lines  observed  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton,  and  which  Fraunhofer  has  found  also  in  the  spectra  from 
artificial  flames.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  are 
separated  by  a  bright  one.  In  the  yellow  and  part  of  the  green 
space,  there  are  eighty-four  lines  of  different  sizes,  the  last  of 
them  being  a  group  of  several  lines,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
the  strongest.  From  this  last  group  to  another  group  of  three 
strong  lines  in  the  green  there  are  twenty-four,  more  or  less  fine. 
In  the  group  of  three  lines,  two  of  them  are  separated  by  a  fine 
and  clear  line,  and  are  among  the  strongest  in  the  spectrum. 
From  this  group  to  a  very  strong  one  in  the  blue,  there  Tivejifty' 
two  lines.  Between  this  strong  one  and  an  accumulation  of  lines 
in  the  violet  space  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-Jive  lines  of 
different  sizes :  at  the  place  of  accumulation  there  are  several 
remarkable  for  their  size;  and  from  this  place  to  the  middle  of 
the  violet  space  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety  different 
lines.  About  the  middle  of  the  violet  space  there  are  two  bands 
of  a  very  singular  nature.  They  are  both  almost  equal,  and  con- 
sist of  several  lines,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  one  very 
strong  and  dark.  From  the  commencement  of  the  red  space  to 
the  middle  of  the  violet,  there  are  therefore  no  fewer  than  five 
hundred  and  ninety  lines.    Between  the  middle  of  this  space  and 
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the  extremity  of  the  spectrum,  these  lines  likewise  occur  in  great 
number,  but  M.  Fraunhofer  has  not  counted  them.  The  relative 
distances  of  all  the  stronger  lines  he  measured  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  by  the  theodolite ;  and  in  his  drawing  of  the  spectrum 
he  inserted  the  fainter  ones  by  estimation. 

As  the  lines  now  enumerated  are  rendered  visible  by  any 
refracting  prism  of  uniform  density,  M.  Fraunhofer  employed 
them  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  index  of  refraction  of 
any  substance  for  each  coloured  ray.  For  this  purpose  he 
selected  the  largest  lines,  and  he  obtained  the  following  indices 
of  refraction  corresponding  to  them  in  flint  glass,  crown  glass, 
water,  solution  of  potash,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 


1.  Line  near  the  middle 
of  the  red  space      .     . 

2.  Line  between  the  red 
and  orange  space    . 

3.  Line  between  the  or- 
ange and  yellow      .     . 

4.  The  middle  line  of  the 
group  in  the  green  space 

5.  Strong  line  in  the  blue 
space        

6.  The  strongest  in  the 
accumulation  of  lines 
in  the  violet  space  .     . 

7.  Band  in  the  middle  of 
the  violet  space  .     .     . 


flint  Glass.*    Crown  Glass. 

1.627749  1.525832 

1.629681  1.526849 

1.635036  1529587 

1.642024  1.5333005 

1.648260  1.536052 


1.660285   1.541657 
1.671062   1.546566 


Water.  Sol.  of  Potash.  OilofTurp. 

1.330935  1.399629  1.470496 

1.331712  1.400515  1.471530 

1.333577  1.402805  1.474434 

1,335851  1.405632  1.478353 

1.337818  1.408082  1.401736 

1.341293  1.412579  1.488198 

1.344177  1.416368  1.493874 


In  the  course  of  these  experiments  M.  Fraunhofer  was  led  to 
observe  the  variations  in  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  produced  by 
different  intensities  of  light.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected 
by  a  heliostate  was  of  great  intensity,  he  found  the  spectrum  to 
be  lengthened  almost  one  half.  In  order  to  observe  this,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  rays  which  formed  the  middle 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  otherwise  the  rays  which  came  from  the 
extremities  of  the  spectrum  could  not  be  seen. 

Fraunhofer  next  proceeds  to  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  which 
is  to  a  certain  extent  entirely  new.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
yellow  rays  were  the  most  luminous  in  the  spectrum,  and  that  the 
light  shaded  off  to  the  opposite  terminations  of  the  red  and  violet. 
Sir  William  Herschel  had  given  a  curve,  exhibiting  an  ap- 
proximative estimate  of  this  gradation ;  but  no  experiment  had 
been  instituted  to  determine  the  actual  relative  intensities  of  the 
different-coloured  spaces.  Such  a  determination  was  not  merely 
intended  to  settle  a  question  of  philosophical  interest.  It  had 
the  additional  object  in  view  of  discovering  the  ratio  of  disper- 

*  The  flint  and  crown  glass  is  the  same  as  that  whose  indices  of  refraction  for  the 
differently  coloured  rays  are  given  in  a  former  table. 
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sion  in  the  two  lenses  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  distinctness. 

"  If  in  achromatic  object  glasses,"  says  Fraunhofer,  "  the  aberration 
produced  by  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  differently-coloured  rays 
ought  to  be  destroyed  j  then  since  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  of  flint 
and  crown  glass  ought  to  be  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  dispersions  of  the 
two  kinds  of  glass  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  ratio  of  dispersion 
for  the  diff'erent  colours  is  not  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  some  aberra- 
tion must  still  remain.  Hence  we  must  determine  this  ratio,  in  order 
that  the  aberration  may  be  a  minimum  for  the  distinct  vision  of  objects. 
This  cannot  take  place  if  the  diffierence  between  the  focal  lengths  for 
the  rays  of  different  refrangibility  in  the  same  object  glass  is  a  mini- 
mum J  for  the  different  colours  have  not  the  same  intensity.  The 
aberration  of  the  yellow  rays,  for  instance,  which  have  the  greatest 
brightness,  will  produce  in  the  ratio  of  their  intensity  a  worse  effect  than 
the  violet  ones,  if  the  aberration  of  the  latter  is  equally  great.  Hence 
we  must  know  the  intensity  of  each  colour  in  the  spectrum,  or  the  ratio 
in  which  the  impression  of  any  colour  is  stronger  or  weaker  than  that  of 
another  colour." 

Although  our  author  at  first  found  it  difficult  to  compare  the 
light  of  two  different  colours;  yet  a  little  practice  made  it  easy, 
and  from  four  sets  of  experiments  he  obtained  the  following 
mean  results,  which  show  the  intensity  of  the  light  at  the  seven 
different  lines  whose  indices  of  refraction  are  given  in  the  last 
table,  the  intensity  of  the  highest  part  which  lies  between  No.  3 
and  4,  about  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  distance  between  the 
lines  No.  3  and  4,  from  No.  3. 

Lines  of  the  spectrum.  Kelative  intensities  of  light  at  these  lines 

1.  Line  near  middle  of  red  space 0.032 

2.  Line  between  red  and  orange  space 0.094 

3.  Line  between  orange  and  yellow 0.640 

Centre  of  yellow 1.000 

4.  Middle  line  of  the  group  in  the  green  space  ....  0.480 

5.  Strong  line  in  the  blue  space 0.170 

6.  Strongest  in  the  accumulation  of  lines  in  violet  space  .  0.031 

7.  Band  in  the  middle  of  the  violet  space 0.0056 

If  we  now  suppose  these  intensities  to  be  the  ordinates  of  a 
curve,  whose  abscissae  are  the  distances  corresponding  to  the 
differences  of  the  indices  of  refraction  in  the  former  table;  and  if 
we  suppose  the  area  of  the  curvilineal  space  corresponding  to 
that  between  No.  3  and  4  to  be  1,  which  will  represent  the  quan- 
tity of  light  in  that  coloured  space,  then  the  other  areas,  or  the 
quantities  of  light  in  the  other  spaces,  will  be — 

Quantities  of  light. 
Area  between  lines  No.  1   and   2      .     .     0.021     b 
No.  2 3      .     .     0.299     c 
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Area  between  lines  No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  7 


and  4 

5 

6 


Quantities  of  liglit. 
.     1.000     d 
.     0.328     e 
.     0.185     f 
.     0.035     g 


If  we  now  suppose  that  any  uncorrected  aberration  in  different 
rays  is  injurious  to  distinct  vision,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light  of  the  colour,  then  the  distinctness  of  the  achromatic 
object-glass  will  be  a  maximum,  if  the  ratio  of  dispersion  of  the 
two  glasses  of  which  it  is  composed  is  equal  to 
Bb+Cc+Dd  +  Ee+Ff+Gg, 

Where  b,  c,  d,  &c.  express  the  quantities  of  light  in  the  last  table, 
and  B,  C,  D,  &c.  the  ratios  of  the  dispersive  powers  of  the 
differently  coloured  rays  for  any  two  media,  such  as  flint  and 
crown  glass,  B  representing  the  ratio  for  the  lines  No.  1  and  2, 
C  that  of  the  lines  No.  2  and  3,  and  so  on. 

For  a  particular  kind  of  crown  and  flint  glass,  this  ratio  be- 
comes that  of  1  to  2.012,  whereas  with  actual  object-glasses  of 
these  two  kinds  of  glass,  in  which  the  spherical  aberration  was 
completely  corrected,  M.  Fraunhofer  found  by  experiment  that 
the  ratio  must  be  made  that  of  1  to  1.98,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
maximum  distinctness. 

In  order  to  complete  the  determinations  which  are  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  M.  Fraunhofer 
proceeds  to  consider  the  optical  condition  of  the  eye  itself. 
Dr.  Maskelyne,  Dr.  Blair,  and  others,  had  long  ago  demonstrated 
that  the  eye  is  not  achromatic;  and  Dr.  Brewster  had  found  that 
the  dispersion  of  his  own  eye  at  the  margin,  where  the  pupil  was 
about  the  seventh  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  corrected  by  a 
prism  of  flint  glass,  with  a  refracting  angle  of  10°,  and  a  disper- 
sive power  of  0.0478.  From  several  nice  experiments,  M. 
Fraunhofer  concluded  that  if  red  rays  fall  parallel  upon  the  eye, 
the  blue  rays,  in  order  that  they  may  be  converged  to  the  same 
point  on  the  retina,  must  diverge  from  a  point  23.7  inches  distant. 
This  result  was  obtained  by  observing  in  red  and  violet  light  fine 
micrometer  wires  with  an  eye-glass  of  crown  glass,  having  a  focal 
length  of  0.88  Paris  inches.  With  a  lens  of  a  different  kind  of 
crown  glass,  1.33  Paris  inches  in  focal  length,  he  found  the  dis- 
tance of  the  point  of  divergence  for  blue  light  to  be  21.3  inches. 
With  a  lens  of  flint  glass,  having  a  focal  length  of  0.867  inches, 
the  same  distance  was  19.5  inches;  and  with  another  lens  of  flint 
glass,  whose  focal  length  was  1.338,  the  distance  was  17.9  inches. 
In  these  computations  he  took  into  account  the  influence  of  the 
inequal  refrangibility  of  the  two  kinds  of  rays  in  |the  lens  with 
which  the  wires  were  viewed.  If  the  aberration  in  the  eye^is 
required  with  still  more  precision,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of 
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rays,  which  passes  from  the  eye-glass  to  the  eye,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  No  optician  can  be  considered  a  master  of  his  art 
who  does  not  determine  the  aberration  of  the  eye,  and  make  it 
disappear  in  the  object-glass. 

The  consideration  of  the  aberration  of  sphericity  does  not 
form  any  part  of  M.  Fraunhofer's  inquiry,  but  he  has  justly 
observed  that  in  order  to  make  this  aberration  disappear  entirely, 
the  indices  of  refraction  for  the  lenses  of  flint  and  crown  glass 
must  be  taken  for  the  same  coloured  ray. 

Although  the  object  of  our  author  was  limited  to  those  practical 
results  which  were  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  perfect 
achromatic  telescope,  yet  he  has  favoured  us,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  treatise,  with  some  interesting  results  respecting  the  light 
of  the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars.  These  results  are,  indeed, 
few  in  number,  but  as  he  has  resumed  the  subject  in  another 
treatise,  which  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  our  language; 
and  as  the  results  which  he  has  there  given  were  obtained  by  new 
instruments  of  singular  accuracy,  we  are  sure  that  our  readers 
Will  be  gratified  with  some  account  of  them. 

In  examining  a  spectrum  formed  from  the  light  of  the  7?won, 
Fraunhofer  observed  in  the  lighter  colours  the  same  fixed  lines 
which  exist  in  solar  light,  and  occupying  the  same  place. 

In  the  spectrum  formed  from  the  light  of  Venus,  he  saw  dis- 
tinctly the  lines  No.  3,  4,  and  5 ;  and  two  of  the  lines  in  the 
group  of  three  lines  in  the  green  space.  The  weakness  of  the 
light,  however,  was  such  that  he  could  not  observe  that  the 
strongest  of  these  two  lines  was  double  as  in  solar  light;  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  could  not  observe  the  lines  in  the  fainter 
colours. 

In  the  light  of  the  planet  Mars  he  observed  the  very  same 
lines  as  in  that  of  Venus. 

For  the  purpose  of  observing  the  lines  in  the  light  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  atmosphere  requires  to  be  in  a  very  favourable  state. 

In  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  no  fixed  lines  were  perceived  in  the 
orange  and  the  yellow  spaces ;  but  in  the  green  he  discovered  a 
very  strong  line,  and  in  the  b/ue  other  tw^o  very  strong  ones ;  but 
'none  of  these  lines  appear  to  lesenible  any  of  the  lines  in  planetary 
light. 

The  star  Castor  gives  a  spectrum  similar  to  that  of  Sirius; 
and  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  the  light,  the  line  in  the 
green  has  so  great  an  intensity  that  Fraunhofer  easily  determined 
its  position,  and  found  it  to  occupy  the  very  same  place  as  the 
similar  one  in  the  spectrum  of  Siiius.  He  saw  also  lines  in  the 
blue  space,  but  the  light  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable 
liim  to  ascertain  their  place. 
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In  the  spectrum  of  Pollux  Fraunhofer  observed  many  delicate 
but  fixed  lines,  which  looked  like  those  of  V  enus.  The  line  No. 
3,  between  the  orange  and  yellow,  he  saw  very  distinctly,  and  it 
occupied  exactly  the  same  place  as  in  the  light  of  the  planets. 

In  the  spectrum  of  Capella  the  same  fixed  lines  are  seen  as  in 
that  from  the  sun's  light.  The  line  No.  3,  and  one  of  the  lines 
in  the  group  of  three  lines  in  the  green  space,  were  visible. 

Beialgens  affords  a  spectrum  containing  numerous  fixed  lines, 
which  are  sharply  defined  in  a  clear  atmosphere ;  and  though  iit 
does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  any  resemblance  to  the  spectrum 
of  Venus,  yet  similar  lines  are  found  in  it,  particularly  No.  3, 
and  one  of  the  group  of  three  lines  in  the  green  space. 

In  the  spectrum  of  Proci/on  some  lines  are  perceived  with 
difficulty.  Fraunhofer  thought  he  saw  the  line  No.  3,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  determine  its  place  with  certainty. 

In  order  to  study  the  spectrum  produced  from  electrical  light, 
our  author  employed  the  large  electrical  machine  belonging  to 
the  Physical  Cabinet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  That 
he  might  obtain  a  continuous  line  of  electrical  lioht,  he  brouo^ht 
two  conductors  within  half  an  inch  of  each  other,  and  joined 
them  by  a  fine  glass  fibre.  One  of  the  conductors  being  con- 
nected with  the  electrical  machine,  and  the  other  with  the  ground, 
the  light  seemed  to  pass  continuously  along  the  glass  fibre,  and 
afforded  a  brilliant  line  of  light.  In  the  spectrum  obtained  from 
this  light  Fraunhofer  observed  a  great  number  of  clear  lines.  In 
the  green  space  one  of  these  was  very  brilliant,  compared  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Anotiier  line,  not  quite  so 
bright,  appears  in  the  orange,  and  seems  to  be  of  the  same  colour 
as  that  in  the  spectrum  of  lamp  light.  Its  light,  however,  was 
much  more  strongly  refracted,  and  nearly  as  much  as  the  yellow 
rays  of  the  light  of  a  lamp.  Near  tiie  extremity  of  the  electrical 
spectrum  there  is  a  red  line  not  very  bright,  yet  its  light  has  the 
same  refranoibilitv  as  that  of  the  clear  Ime  in  the  lii^ht  of  the 
lamp.  In  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  other  four  lines  tolerably 
bright  may  be  easily  distinguished. 

In  the  spectra  from  the  tiame  of  hydrogen  gas  and  alcohol,  the 
reddish  line  is  very  bright,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  spectrum. 
In  the  spectrum  from  burning  sulphur  it  is  seen  with  difficulty. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  difference  of  refi'angi- 
biiity  in  the  light  of  different  fixed  stars,  M.  Fraunhofer  prepared 
very  expensive  and  delicate  instruments.  He  used  a  telescope 
with  an  object-glass  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  his  prism  of 
flint  glass  was  of  the  same  breadth.  The  instrument  required 
two  obseivers,  and  several  observations  were  made  with  it  by 
himself  and  M.  Soldner  of  Munich.     These  observations,  how- 
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ever,  were  not  considered  as  decisive;  but  he  has  informed  lis 
that  they  did  not  find  any  fixed  star  the  light  of  which  differed 
perceptibly  in  its  refrangibility  from  the  light  of  the  planets* 
With  the  instrument  which  he  used,  a  difference  equal  to  g-^^V^ 
part  of  the  whole  refraction  could  be  perceived,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  this  would  not  amount  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  second  in  the 
horizontal  refraction  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  we  may  consider 
it  as  established,  that  the  tables  of  refraction  will  be  correct  for 
different  stars,  whatever  be  their  magnitude  and  parallax* 

Such  is  a  brief  and  a  general  view  of  the  brilliant  optical 
discoveries  of  Fraunhofer,  relative  to  the  prismatic  spectium. 
To  the  astronomer  and  the  optical  philosopher  they  are  of  the 
highest  interest ;  but  when  we  consider  them  in  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  telescope,  their  importance  exceeds  all  cal- 
culation. Nor  is  this  value  of  a  hypothetical  nature,  and  one 
which  a  sanguine  temperament  sometimes  too  hastily  infers.  It 
is  deduced  from  the  splendid  achromatic  telescopes,  which  these 
very  discoveries  enabled  Fraunhofer  to  execute;  telescopes  which 
have  never  been  equalled  on  the  Continent,  and,  we  add  with  a 
pang,  not  even  in  England.  Before  his  time  the  construction  of 
an  acliromatic  object-glass,  above  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was 
considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  but  from  the  perfection 
of  his  methods,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  flint  and 
crown  glass,  he  has  executed  object-glasses  of  nine  and  even 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  parallactic  telescope,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  observatory  of  Dorpat,  and  which  has 
been  so  successfully  used  by  M.  Struve;  and  the  second,  which 
was  made  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  has,  we  believe,  not  yet  been 
completely  fitted  up.  But  though  these  were  the  largest  object- 
glasses  which  he  had  finished,  yet  he  offered  to  execute  an  achro- 
matic telescope  witli  an  object-glass  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  he  fixed  the  price  of  such  an  instrument  at  ^£'9200.  sterling, 
including  the  expense  of  a  parallactic  stand,  micrometers,  and 
other  pieces  of  apparatus.*" 

In  this  manner  has  the  supineness  of  oi5r  government,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  onmipotence  of  scientific  skill  on  the  other, 
transferred  from  Enolaud  to  Bavaria  that  soverei^ntv  over  this 
branch  of  the  arts  which  we  first  established,  and  which  we  so 
long  enjoyed.  The  loss  of  a  branch  of  manufacture,  and  a  source 
of  revenue,  effected  by  the  successful  rivalry  of  a  foreign  state,  is 

•  The  price  of  the  Dorpat  telescope  was  £l.'^?00,  but  it  was  liberally  given  to  lie 
Eiiiperur  of  Russia  at  prime  cost,  viz.  £950.  Tlie  price  of  the  telescope  for  the  King 
of  Kavaria  was  £'^720.  The  price  increases  nearly  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of  the 
object-glass. 
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an  event  rare  in  our  history;  but  these  events  will  increase,  both 
in  number  and  in  magnitude,  unless  some  effectual  step  is  taken 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  scientific  men ;  to  stimulate  and 
reward  their  labours,  and  to  protect  the  property  of  their  inven- 
tions from  the  avowed  robbery  of  pirates,  and  the  concealed  fraud 
of  our  patent  laws.  We  are  not  politicians,  and  do  not  wish  to 
mingle  in  their  strife,  or  involve  ourselves  in  their  mazes;  but  we 
think  that  the  time  is  now  come  when  such  objects  as  these  im- 
periously demand  attention,  and  when  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with  the  support  of  those  who  are  in  power. 

Now  that  British  interests  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  safe- 
guard of  restrictive  enactments,  it  is  surely  time  lo  place  them  in 
the  sunshine  of  national  favour,  and  to  foster  them  with  that  care 
which  they  experience  in  foreign  states.  We  ask  no  boon  which 
is  not  already  enjoyed  by  other  classes  in  society;  no  privilege 
which  trenches  upon  established  rights ;  no  advantages  which  will 
not  be  returned  tenfold  into  the  public  treasury.  On  the  subject 
of  our  patent  laws,  those  wretched  monuments  of  vicious  legisla- 
tion, public  attention  has  been  at  last  roused,  and  we  trust  that 
the  respectable  individuals  in  this  vast  metropolis,  who  have 
given  this  impulse,  will  not  relax  their  efforts  till  science  is  freed 
from  the  disabilities  and  fetters  under  which  she  at  present  groans. 
Popular  sentiment  now  favours  the  cause  which  we  advocate ; 
and  the  knowledge  and  patriotism  of  public  men  entitle  us  to 
reckon  upon  their  cordial  support.  Those  eminent  individuals 
who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  will  surely  lend 
their  high  powers  to  uphold  the  intellectual  glory  of  their  country, 
and  the  distinguished  member  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  with  the  qualities  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  combines 
the  highest  attributes  of  a  mathematician  and  a  philosopher,  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  a  cause  in  which  he  has  so  zealously  and 
successfully  laboured. 

From  this  digression,  into  which  the  subject  of  the  achromatic 
telescope  necessarily  led  us,  we  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
article.  The  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  discoveries  of 
Fraunhofer  must  have  excited  in  our  readers  a  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  We  grieve  to 
inform  them  that  he  was  recently  cut  off'  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  in  the  middle  of  researches  which  he  was  anxious  to  com- 
plete, and  in  the  anticipation  of  discoveries  which  he  was  not 
destined  to  realise.  From  the  humble  condition  of  a  glass- 
grinder,  the  profession  of  his  father,  he  rose  to  wealth  and 
honours.  Though  placed  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  he 
nistructed  himself  in  mathematics  and  optics,  and  thus  qualified 
himself  for  that  situation  in  the  optical  establishment  at  Munich, 
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which  was  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  fame.  His 
constitution,  which  an  early  accident  had  shaken,  was  still  farther 
weakened  by  the  ardour  of  his  studies,  and  by  an  imprudent  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  of  the  furnaces  in  which  he  carried  on  his 
experiments  on  glass,  and  a  pulmonary  complaint  having  super- 
vened, he  died  on  the  7th  of  June,  1826.  In  1823  the  King  of 
Bavaria  had  appointed  him,  with  a  pension.  Keeper  of  the  Physical 
Cabinet  of  the  /Ycademy.  In  1824  he  honoured  him  with  the 
rank  of  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Civil  Merit;  and  such  was  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  foreign  countries,  that,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  he  received  from  the  King  of  Denmark  the 
diploma  of  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Dannebroga.  No  regular 
memoir  of  his  life  has  yet  been  published,  but  we  observe  that  a 
biographical  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science. 


Art.  VII — 1.  Deutschland ;   oder   Briefe  ehies  hi  Deutschlaiid 
reiseitden  Deutscheii.*'    Vol.1  and  II.     Stuttgard,  1820,  1827. 

2.   Wien,  wie  es  ist.f     Leipzig,  1827. 

The  author  of  this  work  does  not  name  himself ;  but  he  gives  us 
to  understand  that  he  was  born  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Wiirtemberg ;  that  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Jena  ;  that  he 
became  travelling  preceptor  to  a  person  of  distinction ;  tliat  he  at 
length  passed  into  the  service  of  the  state,  and  attended  many 
conferences  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  different  countries  rela- 
tive to  the  new  distribution  of  the  German  provinces.  He  has 
pervasively  visited  every  part  of  the  empire,  sometimes  on  fo6t, 
sometimes  in  passage-boats,  sometimes  on  horseback,  and  some- 
times in  post-waggons  and  post-chaises  (extra-post) ;  and  he  now 
collects  his  observations,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
made,  but  in  a  sort  of  geographic  or  political  order,  describing 
each  separate  sovereignty  apart.  A  bird's  eye  view  of  the  entire 
country  is  taken  first;  afterwards  his  flight  swoops,  and  a  bee's 
eye  view  succeeds  of  the  minuter  details  of  each  particular 
region.  The  sections  of  the  work  are  entitled  letters,  but  they 
are  impromptus  a  loisir,  and  have  not  the  off-hand  character  of 
epistolary  writing.  The  fresh,  gay,  motley  colouring  of  autopsy 
has  long  since  faded  into  the  gray,  copper-plate  lines  of  reminis- 
cence; still  the  outlines  are  sharp,  and  the  delineations  exact. 

There  are  to  be  four  volumes  of  this  work,  of  which  only  two 
are   before  us ;   these  relate  to  southern  Germany,  and  are  dedi- 

*  Germany  ;  or  Letters  of  a  German  Traveller  in  German}', 
t  Vienna,  as  it  is. 
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cated,  if  we  interpret  the  initials  right,  to  Sir  John  Russell.  The 
picture  of  northern  Germany  will  follow. 

Letter  I.  treats  of  the  situation,  boundaries,  and  soil.  Ger- 
many is  placed  between  the  45th  and  55th  degrees  of  latitude, 
between  the  ^4th  and  37th  of  east  longitude.  It  is  in  the  main 
bounded  by  the  Alps  on  the  south,  by  the  Baltic  on  the  north, 
by  the  Weichsel  ( Vistula)  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  Situate  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  dangerous 
to  \io  nation,  useful  to  every  nation,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
incessantly  aimed  at  by  the  arrows  of  warfare :  the  want  of  cohe- 
sion between  its  parts  causes  it  to  be  looked  on  by  other  powers 
as  a  convenient  quarry  of  aggrandizement,  whence  any  neighbour 
may  hope  to  remove  a  stone.  The  surface  of  Germany  includes 
twelve  thousand  square  miles  ;  but  it  has  bulk  without  strength, 
union  without  unity.  The  federal  princes  adhere  to  the  consti- 
tution, but  do  not  cohere  with  each  other ;  for  no  common  purpose 
is  the  collective  force  of  the  thirty  millions  of  men,  who  inhabit 
Germany,  easily  available.  The  bond  of  a  common  language ; 
the  patriotic  admiration  of  the  same  writers,  heroes,  artists,  and 
inventors  ;  the  historic  monuments  which  attest  an  ancient  pros- 
perity, may  awaken  the  wish  for  consolidation;  but  no  practica- 
ble plan  has  been  suggested  for  bringing  it  to  bear.  Perhaps 
those  sovereigns,  who  are  below  the  rank  of  king,  might  yet  be 
mediatized ;  and  by  a  new  law  of  descent,  which  should  allow 
crowns  to  pass,  but  not  to  rest,  in  the  female  line,  the  royal 
families  could  be  induced  to  make  double  intermarriages,  and 
take  the  chance  of  handino;  forwards  the  united  kin2;doms  to  either 
descendant  of  both  families. 

Mountain-ridges  and  seas  are  natural  boundaries;  but  river- 
beds are  the  worst  of  all  political  boundaries:  because  it  then 
requires  the  concurrence  of  two  distinct  powers  to  erect  a  bridge, 
or  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  navigation.  The  entire  valley 
of  a  given  river  should,  if  possible,  be  allotted  to  the  same  sove- 
reign :  for  rivers  unite  the  dwellers  on  either  side. 

Our  author  divides  Germany  into  Alpine,  or  upper  Germany, 
into  hilly,  or  middle  Germany,  and  into  flat,  or  lower  Germany : 
the  first  is  the  most  picturesque,  the  second  the  most  productive, 
and  the  third  the  more  extensive  and  improveable ;  this  district  is 
land  of  more  recent  formation,  derived  from  the  gradual  subsi- 
dence of  the  Baltic,  whose  progressive  decrement  was  first  scien- 
tifically observed  by  Celsius  of  Stockholm,  Upper  and  middle 
Germany  enjoy  the  same  climate,  the  superior  elevation  of  the 
one  compensating  for  the  more  northern  situation  of  the  other : 
both  ripen  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and  not  of  the  olive ;  but  flat 
Germany  has  unpropitious  seasons,  long  winters,  frequent  fogs. 
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precarious  sunshine.  The  roads  have  been  better  attended  to  in 
the  hilly  than  in  the  flat  country.  The  sublimity  of  the  Alpine 
region  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boden- 
see,  or  lake  of  Constance ;  the  beauty  of  the  hilly  region  is  most 
attractive  in  the  vallies  of  the  Maine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  upper 
Rhine ;  the  insipidity  of  the  flat  country  is  most  uniform  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Prussia,  a  wide  expanse  of  level  sands  and 
fir-trees,  full  of  shallow  lakes,  which  gradually  vegetate  into 
peat-bogs. 

The  Southlander  may  visit  from  curiosity  the  important  cities 
of  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  may  inspect  the  pleasing  scenery  in 
Holstein,  and  approve  the  diffusive  instruction  of  the  popula- 
tion; but  he  quits  without  regret  the  gray  skies,  the  sluggish 
streams,  the  plodding,  beer-drinking,  phlegmatic  inhabitants  of 
the  north ;  and  rejoices  that  his  lot  is  cast  under  blue  skies, 
and  sunny  hills,  amid  a  jovial  people  cheered  with  wine,  at  leisure 
to  enjoy,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  all 
the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  the  industry  of  the  north  adds  yearly 
something  to  the  permanent  provisions  made  for  human  accom- 
modation ;  while  the  festive  negligence  of  the  south  hoards  little, 
co-operates  only  for  amusement,  and  flnds,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  no  advance  in  the  social  condition. 

II.  The  second  letter  broods  over  the  waters  of  Germany. 
The  German  ocean  is  the  main  channel  of  exportation  and  im- 
portation. The  Baltic  is  useless  during  nearly  half  the  year; 
its  tides  are  feeble,  its  gusts  furious ;  its  ice  enduring.  Little 
produce  descends  the  Danube  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Adriatic 
enables  Triest  to  carry  on  some  commerce  with  the  Levant. 

A  ship-canal  stretching  from  west  to  east,  in  the  latitude  of 
52  degrees,  and  intersecting  all  the  rivers  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  VVeichsel,  would  enable  German  commerce,  during  the  season 
when  the  Baltic  is  choaked  with  ice,  to  choose  between  the  ports 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Holland.  The  winter  is  shorter  in 
Germany  than  in  the  Baltic,  and  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to 
conduct  a  steam-tube  along  the  bottom  of  such  canal,  so  as  to 
keep  the  waters  in  a  thawed  state  during  the  month  of  frost. 

There  are  five  hundred  rivers  in  Germany ;  most  of  which 
flow  from  south  to  north;  as  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the 
Oder,  and  the  Weichsel.  ^lany  flow  from  west  to  east,  and  are 
successively  absorbed  by  the  Danube.  Some  important  commu- 
nications could  be  constructed  to  unite  these  diflerent  streams. 
The  Hanoverian  government  might  patronize  a  canal  from  Ver- 
den  to  Magdeburg  along  the  course  of  the  river  Aller,  and  thus 
unite  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  The  Austrian  oovernnient  mitrht 
patronize  a  canal  between  Prague  and  Passau,  along  the  course 
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of  the  river  Moldau,  and  thus  unite  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube. 
The  Bavarian  government  is  likel}?  to  unite  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  These  are  competitions  worthy  of  tlie  princes  of  a 
civilized  age :  to  build  a  palace,  and  adorn  it  wdth  galleries 
of  art,  is  but  a  selfish  magnificence,  and  an  unproductive 
expenditure :  to  edify  bridges,  to  scoop  canals,  to  protrude  piers, 
to  emboss  railr-roads,  by  facilitating  traffic,  cheapens  to  all  men 
the  objects  of  consumption,  prepares  new  forms  of  industry, 
multiplies  the  means  of  existence,  and,  when  not  attended  with  a 
remunerating  profit  to  the  undertaker,  opens  at  least  to  his 
countrymen  fresh  opportunities  for  employing  capital  advantage- 
ously, and  thus  enriches  the  state  whose  finances  it  may  have 
impaired. 

The  numerous  mineral  springs  and  baths  of  Germany,  and  its 
lakes,  pass  in  review:  in  general  it  would  be  better  not  to  patron^ 
ize  so  many  of  these  hot-wells,  but  rather  to  grow  up  a  Bath,  or  a 
Cheltenham,  at  the  principal  springs,  than  to  leave  each  in  insu- 
lated insignificance.  Lakes,  too,  are  better  drained  than  drawn  ; 
the  cow  feeds  to  a  higher  purpose  than  the  trout :  only  where 
they  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  navigation  can  they  deserve 
a  rational  praise.  Painters  may  call  a  cataract  very  picturesque, 
but  the  statesman  prefers  to  view  it  occupied  in  turning  a  mill : 
nothing  is  truly  beautiful  that  is  not  useful. 

HI.  The  industry,  commerce,  arts,  sciences,  and  religion,  are 
commented  on  in  the  third  letter.  A  great  impediment  to  success 
in  manufacture,  is  the  subdivision  of  the  country  into  so  many 
principalities,  which  prohibit  one  another's  wares,  under  the 
notion  of  doing  service  to  domestic  industry.  If  Germany  was  a 
single  nation,  it  would  not  matter  where  prosperity  accumulated  : 
and  every  thing  is  best  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg,  Cologne,  appear  to  have  declined  from  the  high  state 
of  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  Anseatic  League, 
and  like  the  stately  cities  of  Flanders,  Bruges,  and  Ghent,  to 
resemble  those  glistering  shells  on  our  mantle-pieces,  which  are 
now  deserted  by  their  once  living  maritime  inhabitants. 

Germany  boasts  of  twenty  universities;  those  of  Gcittino^en, 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  Jena,  are  the  most  celebrated.  They  incul- 
cate, says  our  author,  liberal  views;  and  in  general  the  educated 
German  is  aware,  that  the  church  exists  for  the  state,  and  not  the 
state  for  the  church ;  that  it  is  subject  to  the  state;  but  that,  as  a 
combination  for  moral  and  religious  improvement,  it  is  not  merely 
expedient,  but  useful. 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  Germany  next  pass  under  review: 
they  are  chiefly  of  the  Gothic  stock ;  but  in  Moravia  and  Bohe- 
mia Slavonian  tribes  reside,  who  retain  their  peculiar  tongue. 
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Three   distinct  dialects  of  the  German  are  principally  remark- 
able ;  the  upper-dutch,  which  is  spoken  at  Vienna  and   in  the 
Alpine   district ;  the  high-dutch,  or  proper   German,  which  is 
spoken  in  Saxony  and  the  hill-country ;  and  the  low-dutch,  or, 
as  the  Germans  say,  flat-dutch,  which  is  spoken  in  the  northern 
provinces.     The   press   chiefly  employs  the   high-dutch,  which, 
like  the  language  of  Tuscany  in  Italy,  is  the  genteel  dialect,  the 
lip-labour  of  polished  society.     To  be  self-derived  is  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  this  speech  ;  by  the  combination  of  native  terms 
those  ideas  are  expressed,  for  which  other  nations  have  recourse 
to  Latin   and  Greek  compounds ;  it  is  strictly  a  mother-tongue, 
proving  from  internal  evidence  the  unconquered  independence  of 
the  people.     The  pernicious  efl'ects  of  the   Reformation  on  the 
cohesion  of  Germany  are  dwelt  on  with   regret ;  yet,  had  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus   not  been   assassinated,  he  might  perhaps  have 
consolidated  the  whole  nation  under  a  Gothic  prince  and  a  Lu- 
theran religion.     The  Ca^sarini  and   Fiirstenarii  of  those  times 
are  compared   with  the  Tories  and  Whigs  of  England;  but  in 
Germany  the  aristocratic  party  pursued  and  obtained  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  imperial  crown.     There  was  always  a  neglect  to 
include  representatives  of  the  great  cities  in   the  diet ;  yet  the 
public  opinion  of  towns,  and  the  weight  of  conniiercial  opulence 
is  the  best  antagonist  force  to  the  ascendancy  of  feudal  land- 
owners.    It  is   no   doubt    an    important  diplomatic   interest   of 
Great  Britain  to  facilitate  the  conglomeration  of  Germany  into 
a  monothelite  mass.     What  other  country  has  the  power  to  resist 
the  occidental  ago-randizement  of  Russia,  or  the  oriental  aasran- 
dizement  of  France?    But,  except   by  tolerating  in  the   Hano- 
verian territory  a  greater  freedom  of  the  political  press,  and  per- 
haps by  permitting  certain  conventions  of  deputies  there  to  con- 
sult about  erecting  monuments  to  benefactors  of  the  country,  or 
about  undertaking  public  works  by  joint-stock  companies,  little 
is  in  the  power,  even  of  a  powerful  cabinet,  toward  realizing  so 
desirable    a   change.      The   Egbert,    who   consolidated    a    hep- 
tarchy, was  a  conqueror ;  and  when  will  the  pen  be  able  to  rival 
the  achievements  of  the  sword.    A  delightfully  anti-gallican  spirit 
pervades  our  author's  reflections ;  he  is  truly  zealous  for  German 
national   independence,    and    fears   most  for  it  on  the   side   of 
France.     In  the  federation  of  the  German  princes  it  might  have 
been  wise  to  include  the  kings  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Denmark 
and  of  Sweden  ;  the  influence  of  all  over  each  would  have  been 
the  stronger.     Let  us  hope  with  our  author  that  the  march  of 
mind  is  gradually  preparing  the  unity  and  consolidation  of  Ger- 
many. 

V.  The  flfth  letter  describes  the  present  constitution  of  Ger- 
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many.  It  is  a  federal  union  of  members  separately  sovereign. 
But  a  majority  of  these  princes  cannot  direct  the  collective  force 
of  the  whole ;  still  less  is  there  any  popular  representation, 
although  many  of  the  separate  states  convene  local  representa- 
tives. Holberg  being  asked  :  what  is  the  form  of  government 
in  Germany  ?  answered  :  it  is  governed  Germanicatly,  There 
are  some  points  at  issue  with  Switzeiland  and  the  Netherlands, 
touching  transit-duties  and  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  which 
occasion  interminable  negotiations,  because  the  federal  power 
cannot  enforce  on  each  what  it  recommends  to  all.  There  is  no 
centre  of  gravity.  The  constitution  is  however  simpler  than  it 
was;  the  smallest  of  the  unmediatized  princes  is  bound  to  fur- 
nish fifty-five  men  to  the  public  militia ;  in  the  old  state  there 
were  sovereignties  so  small,  some  convents  for  instance,  as  to  be 
taxed  at  a  man  and  a  half.  Tiie  federation  deed  dates  from 
June  1815.  Thirty-eight  sovereign  princes  and  free  cities  con- 
stitute the  federation.  They  are,  in  case  of  a  declared  federal 
war,  not  to  make  separate  war  or  peace,  nor  to  wage  war  against 
each  other,  but  to  submit  to  federal  arbitration.  Local  land- 
states  are  to  be  locally  introduced.  At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine 
the  federation-assembly  is  to  be  held :  all  the  parties  send  pleni- 
potentiaries, some  individually,  some  in  conjunction  with  other 
independent  sovereignties.  A  full  assembly  comprehends  seventy 
voices.  The  six  crowned  heads  have  four  voices  each.  Baden, 
the  two  Hesses,  Holstein  and  Luxemburg  have  three  voices 
each.  Brunswick,  Mecklemburg-Schwerin  and  Nassau  have 
two  voices  each.  The  other  twenty-five  small  sovereignties  have 
one  voice  each.  And  the  four  free  cities,  Lubeck,  Hamburg, 
Bremen  and  Frankfort  have  one  voice  each. 

A  full  assembly  is  reserved  for  peculiar  occasions.  A  narrow 
council  (der  engere  Rath)  includes  only  seventeen  voices,  of 
which  the  six  kings  possess  eleven,  and  the  remaining  states  six. 
Austria,  as  president,  has  a  casting  vote,  if  an  even  number 
should  assemble,  and  divide  equally.  To  alter  these  fundamental 
laws  unanimity  is  requisite.  Certain  taxes  for  federal  purposes 
are  to  be  levied  and  distributed  at  the  option  of  a  full  assembly : 
and  the  number  of  troops  to  be  put  in  requisition  from  each 
member  is  to  be  decided  in  like  manner.  The  plenipotentiaries 
are  to  vote  as  instructed  by  the  authorities  who  depute  them : 
but  this  interposes  some  delay  in  collecting  the  voices.  Accord- 
ing to  the  contingents,  as  reckoned  upon  paper,  the  federation 
could  call  out  for  the  defence  of  Germany  600,000  soldiers,  and 
exercises  under  the  name  of  reserve  300,000,  who  are  raised  in 
each  district  in  proportion  to  the  population-returns. 

A  common  -interest,   our   author  observes,   does  not  always 
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exist  in  Germany.  The  most  important  possessions  of  Austria 
are  wholly  disconnected  with  the  German  empire,  save  through 
the  person  of  the  emperor.  Hanover  is  under  British  influence ; 
and  Holstein  under  Danish.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  French. 
Parts  of  Prussia  are  not  German.  Bavaria,  Saxony,  \\  iirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  Hesse  and  the  free  cities  are  pure  German,  as  to 
territory  ;  but  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  have  contracted  family 
alliances  wuth  the  Russian  imperial  dynasty.  Ought  not  the 
members  of  the  federation  to  intermarry  only  with  each  other? 
A  foreign  influence  in  the  diet  is  unfavourable  to  patriotism. 
Another  fault  for  which  this  constitution  has  not  provided  a 
remedy,  is  the  deficient  influence  of  the  cities.  Why  represent 
only  four?  Why  not  allow  every  town,  the  population  of  which 
amounts  to  fifty,  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  to  send 
its  plenipotentiary  to  the  diet?  and  this,  whether  it  be  virtually 
represented  by  its  own  sovereign,  or  not.  With  the  progress  of 
population  there  would  then  be  an  increase  of  popular  power. 
Finally,  why  cannot  the  Swiss  Cantons  be  incorporated  with  the 
federation,  and  be  allowed  their  quota  of  representatives  ? 

VI.  On  the  national  character  of  the  Germans.  Have  we, 
asks  our  author,  a  national  character  ?  We  are  not  a  nation,  a 
whole ;  we  are  but  provinces,  and  distinct  provincial  characters 
may  be  observed  in  different  segments  of  Germany.  Our  coun- 
try is  our  conmion  mother ;  but  we  have  no  father,  no  metropolis 
to  imbody  the  family  features  and  complexion,  to  give  a  general 
tone  of  colour,  to  serve  as  a  focus  of  illumination,  to  absorb  from 
every  extremity  its  peculiarly  tinged  rays,  and  to  radiate  them 
back  blended  in  one  homo2;eneous  brilliance.  Frankfort,  althousfh 
it  assembles  the  federal  government,  exerts  as  yet  no  marking 
influence  over  the  concatenated  districts.  Vienna  is  but  the 
metropolis  of  the  Austrian  empire,  not  of  the  German  people ; 
Berlin  is  but  the  heart  of  Prussia ;  Munich  of  Bavaria.  Ham- 
burg is  a  sea-port  of  importance,  it  is  no  otherwise  a  leading 
city.  Some  central  accumulation  of  populousness  is  wanted  to 
attract  all  in  their  turn,  and  to  prepare  each  for  sympathy  with 
the  rest.  Frankfort  may  become  this  common  centre.  If  foreign 
powers  would  there  conduct  the  negotiation  of  their  relations 
with  the  German  empire.  Mould  make  it  the  habitual  residence 
of  their  noblest  ambassadors,  and  manage  by  inferior  agents 
their  intercourse  with  the  local  courts,  a  great  step  would  be 
gained.  Frankfort  is  the  residence  of  a  powerful  monied  in- 
terest, and  singularly  adapted  to  supply  the  funds  necessary  for 
all  those  public  works,  which  are  best  undertaken  by  joint-stock 
companies.  Now  if  a  lower  house  of  assembly  could  be  at- 
tached to  the  federation  of  sovereigns ;  if  the  cities  of  Germany, 
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in  proportion  to  their  respective  populations,  could  delegate  the 
members  of  such  lower  house  ;  if  this  body  could  be  entrusted 
with  a  sort  of  municipal  police  pervading  the  whole  country; 
could  order  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  could  autho- 
rise the  enterprise  of  new  canals,  regulate  the  transit-duties  on 
merchandise,  and  in  short  legislate  for  those  minor  purposes, 
which  in  most  countries  are  intrusted  to  a  subordinate  magis- 
tracy ;  the  general  welfare  could  be  rapidly  ameliorated.  The 
union  of  the  Maine  and  the  Danube  by  a  stately  canal  would 
increase  the  commercial  importance  of  Frankfort.  A  removal 
thither  of  some  university  would  increase  its  literary  importance. 
An  annual  meeting  there  of  the  German  confederated  princes 
would  girdle  the  city  with  palaces,  like  another  Vienna.  In 
short,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Germans  to  restore  to  Frankfort 
more  than  its  antient  political  importance,  when  it  witnessed  the 
election  and  coronation  of  the  chieftain  of  the  land. 

VII.  VIII.  and  IX.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  letters 
treat  of  the  provincial  character  of  the  Germans.  The  high- 
lander  is  catholic,  idle,  voracious,  jovial,  hospitable,  ignorant, 
childishly  idolatrous ;  the  midlander  is  protestant,  industrious, 
again  voracious,  jovial  and  hospitable,  and  w^ell-informed ;  the 
lowlander  is  protestant,  plodding,  serious,  well-informed,  but 
addicted  to  intemperance:  all  love  music,  which  teaches  the 
art  of  thinking  slowly;  all  love  smoking,  which  teaches  tacitur- 
nity; all  love  waltzing,  which  prepares  for  looser  sensuality; 
and  all  display  good-humour,  cordiality,  and  contentedness.  The 
north  is  neater  than  the  south,  and  imitates  England  and  Holland. 
If  for  W'ant  of  a  patria  the  Germans  have  no  very  national  traits, 
they  are  at  least  cosmopolites,  and  do  justice  to  foreign  merit. 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  these  apparently  prelimi- 
nary letters ;  because  they  are  in  fact  postscripts,  and  contain  the 
sum  and  substance  of  what  follows.  Let  us  now  allot  a  few 
words  to  each  group  of  letters  which  describe  a  given  independ- 
ent sovereignty,  and  first,  to  those  which  relate  to  the  kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg. 

X. — XIV.  Its  situation  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Neckar 
is  first  sketched ;  then  an  antiquarian  account  is  given  of  its  his- 
tory and  monuments.  Its  income  is  rated  at  ten  millions  of 
gulden,  and  its  national  debt  at  twenty-five  millions.  Its  w-ines 
are  good,  its  fields  fertile,  its  prospects  picturesque,  its  villages 
neat.  The  Swabian  is  cheerful  and  fond  of  humour,  and  yet 
prone  to  religiosity.  Stuttgard,  the  metropolis,  is  surveyed  in 
detail :  it  is  a  city  with  twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants,  which 
an  hour's  walk  will  encircle.  The  water  is  not  good;  and  the 
air  is  often  foggy.     The  situation  of  Cannstadt  would  have  been 
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preferable.  The  palace  contains  good  pictures  by  German 
artists,  and  some  sculpture  by  Danneker.  The  gardens,  or 
park,  are  delightful.  The  old  palace,  the  Academy,  the  Library, 
the  Archives,  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  are  described  at 
length.  Among  the  distinguished  natives  of  WUrtemberg  may 
be  reckoned  Wieland,  Schiller,  Spittler,  Moser,  and  Paulus. 
The  immediate  environs  are  depicted  next;  and  an  excursion  is 
made  to  the  nniversity  of  Tiibingen,  and  also  to  the  mineral 
baths  at  Nidernau.  The  little  contiguous  sovereignties  occupy 
a  separate  letter. 

XV.  and  XVI.  These  rhapsodical  tirades  narrate  a  pedestrian 
tour  into  the  Swabian  Alps ;  but  how  impotent  is  language  to 
convey  the  lively  impression  of  mountain-scenery  ! 

XVII.  to  XIX.  The  seventeenth  letter  describes  Ulm,  the 
eighteenth  Schwartzvvald,  or  the  black  forest,  the  nineteenth  an 
excursion  into  upper  Swabia,  and  specimens  are  given  of  the 
local  dialect ;  the  peregrination  closes  at  Ravensburg. 

XX.  and  XXI,  Hohenlohe  and  Baden. 

XXII.  The  valley  of  the  Neckar. 

XXIII.  Heidelberg.  If,  instead  of  one  large  cask,  it  pos- 
sessed a  dozen,  and  would  hoard  in  them  the  wines  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, so  as  to  supply  an  unvarying  quality  to  any  extent,  a 
considerable  wine  trade  miuht  be  created  in  this  neighbourhood: 
there  are  red  wines  of  excellent  quality  which  rival  Burgundy. 

Mannheim,  with  its  colossal  castle  on  the  Rhine,  its  place  of 
parade,  arsenal,  theatre,  Jesuit's  church,  and  lovely  island  of 
Muhlau  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  affords 
an  a<2;reeable  restino-place.    Schwetzin^en  hardly  deserved  a  visit. 

XXIV.  Jaunts  in  the  Maine  and  Tauber  Circle. 

XXV.  Carlsruhe  and  Rastadt,  also  Kehl. 

XXVI.  Baden,  and  the  valley  of  the  Murg. 

XXVII.  'I  he  mountains  and  forests  of  Baden. 

XXVIII.  and  XXIX.  The  Bodensee,  or  lake  of  Constance, 
is  painted  with  great  warmth  of  admiration  :  it  is  stated  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  German,  and  the  most  lively  of  all  the 
Alpine  lakes,  from  the  quantity  of  vessels  which  people  its  sur- 
face. Embosomed  in  the  most  romantic  sceneiy,  adorned  with  an 
important  though  gloomy  city,  and  with  many  cheerful  villages, 
encircled  with  historic  monuments  and  reminiscences,  dotted  with 
islands,  and  bordered  with  vineyards  which  yield  an  excellent 
wine,  it  offers  every  gratification  to  the  body's,  and  to  the  mind's 
eye.  The  Rhine  passes  through  it,  brings  in  much  sand  and 
fragments  of  rock,  wears  away  the  outlet,  and  thus  continually 
diminishes  the  lake  by  the  double  operation  of  letting  off'  its 
water,   and   of  introducing    alluvian-soil.      Indeed,   its    ancient 
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greater  extent  is  obvious  in  the  landscape.  The  trout  and  salmon- 
trout  of  its  waters  are  excellent.  Compared  with  this,  says  our 
author,  the  lake  of  Geneva  may  be  called  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
Danube  is  navigable  up  to  Ulm,  and  might,  it  should  seem,  be 
brought  into  communication  with  the  lake  of  Constance ;  if  there 
be  a  formidable  mountain  to  tunnel,  such  excavations  would  re- 
veal subterraneous  wealth.  This  lake  is  a  central  boundary;  it 
abuts  on  the  territories  of  four  distinct  independent  sovereignties, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden. 

XXX.  Bavaria,  next  to  Prussia  the  most  important  of  the 
German  kingdoms,  is  the  subject  of  the  thirtieth  Letter.  An 
abstract  of  its  history  is  given ;  specimens  of  its  dialect  are  pre- 
served; the  character  of  its  population  resembles  that  of  the 
Swiss;  the  late  sovereign  is  praised  as  one  of  the  most  unpreju- 
diced and  beneficent  of  princes.  The  Germans  should  be  more 
attentive  to  give  us  good  biographies  of  their  liberalist  princes  : 
they  have  produced  a  Frederick  Il.of  Prussia,  a  Joseph  II.  of  Aus- 
tria, a  duke  of  Weimar,  and  a  king  of  Bavaria,  who  deserve  the 
civic  worship  of  their  countrymen.  Every  well-written  life  is  the 
seed  of  analogous  excellence;  and,  indeed,  whatever  class  of  hu- 
man merit  is  in  demand,  a  crop  of  it  m.ay  best  be  raised,  by  circu- 
lating historic  notices  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  that  description. 

XXXI.  Landau  and  Augsburg. 

XXXII.  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  a  stately  old- 
fashioned  city,  situate  on  the  Isar,  (the  Ister  of  the  ancients^) 
which  joins  the  Danube,  and  might  claim  to  be  the  parent-river. 
It  has  Gothic  churches ;  that  of  the  Virgin  is  most  conspicuous ; 
broad  streets ;  a  fine  square,  called  after  the  late  king  Maximilian- 
Joseph,  and  about  to  be  adorned  with  his  monument,  sculptured 
by  Rauchs,  and  executed  in  bronze.  The  palace,  the  antiqua- 
rium,  the  academy,  the  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings,  are 
enumerated;  and  also  the  principal  paintings  in  the  gallery,  which 
includes  the  master-pieces  formerly  stationed  at  Diisseldorf.  The 
environs  are  also  interesting ;  and  the  frequent  musical  festivals 

XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.    The   Bavarian  Alps,   Freisingen, 

Landshut,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nice. 

XXXV.  Nuremberg,  still  a  city  of  manufactures,  but  much 
declined. 

In  the  second  volume  the  Letters  I.  to  VI.  continue  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Bavarian  territory,  and  of  some  contiguous  inde- 
pendencies, Franco-Bavaria,  the  upper  Palatinate,  Bayreuth,  the 
Fichtel-mountains,  Bamberg,  the  caverns  of  Muggendorf,  Erlan- 
gen,  Pommersfeld,  Ansbach,  Windsheim,  Rothenburg,  Wiirz- 
burg,  Schweinfurt,  the  baths  of  Briikenau,  Kissingen,  Bocklet, 
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the  Rhon-mountains,  the  Spessart,  and  Aschaffenburg.  Our 
author  takes  great  pleasure  in  his  mountain-strolls:  to  us  there  is 
a  something  barbarous,  not  to  say  impious,  in  the  passion  for 
mountain-scenery.  Mountains  tend  to  impress  a  consciousness 
of  the  force  of  Nature,  not  of  the  beneficence  of  Providence;  of 
what  use  are  they  to  man ?  If  he  attempts  to  dwell  there,  in  the 
winter  a  snow-vollenge  (avalanche),  in  the  summer  a  land-slip, 
buries  or  removes  his  home;  his  cattle  are  swept  away  by  the 
torrent,  his  corn-stacks  by  the  wind-gusts.  If  he  attempts  to 
travel,  every  ascent  is  the  toil  of  Sisyphus,  every  descent  the  fall 
of  Vulcan  ;  the  path  is  daily  blocked  with  stones,  the  torrent  is 
impervious  to  navigation.  If  his  dwarfish  cattle  can  pick  up  a 
maintenance,  or  he  collect  it  for  them,  even  these  are  taken  from 
him  by  the  elements,  or  by  wild  beasts.  He  must  vegetate  insu- 
lated, like  the  lichen  on  a  grave-stone,  without  comfort  and  with- 
out society.  So  incapable  of  remedy  are  the  miseries  of  the 
mountaineer,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Alpine  peasant 
of  our  own  times  is  at  all  better  off  than  his  predecessor  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  And  shall  these  zigzag  ridges,  these  un- 
meaning walls  of  rock,  these  unshapely  pyramids  of  granite, 
which  import  into  the  fairest  latitudes  the  horrors  of  the  arctic 
circle,  be  viewed  with  complacence  by  the  benevolent  man,  and 
receive  the  praises  of  philanthropy?  No  doubt,  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  mountains  have  their  use;  but  until  their  ser- 
vices are  ascertained,  the  prejudice  of  taste  should  lie  against  the 
admiration. 

VII.  to  XL  At  length  our  author  desists  from  climbing,  drops 
his  soaring  enthusiasm,  and  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  province  of  Austria.  At  Ulm  the  river  becomes 
navigable ;  and  an  agreeable  account  is  given  of  his  voyage  down 
to  Vienna  in  a  vessel  laden  with  wood,  but  fitted  up  also  for  the 
reception  of  passengers.  These  consisted  principally  of  young 
peasant-girls,  who  were  going,  by  the  cheapest  conveyance,  to 
seek  for  servants'  places  in  the  metropolis.  The  navigation,  how- 
ever, is  not  convenient  until  below  Ratisbon.  As  the  stream  is 
rapid,  there  is  little  carriage  upwards,  and  the  boat,  or  rather  rafty 
on  which  the  party  travelled,  was  to  be  broken  up  at  Vienna,  and 
all  the  materials  sold.  Some  soldiers,  some  musicians,  were  on 
board.  What  few  vessels  were  met  employed  horses  to  tow  them. 
The  various  towns  along  the  stream  are  successively  depicted — 
Blenheim  is  one  of  them. 

The  banks  of  the  Danube  are  amusingly  various  :  sometimes 
meadows  expand  on  both  sides,  sometimes  rocks  wall  in  the  hur- 
rying stream  between  precipices;  every  where  the  hills  within 
sioht  are  beautiful.     Our  author's  motto  is,  "  Dulce  et  decorum 
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est  pro  patria — scripsi."     Pleasantly  he  dees  write,  but  not  all 
his  anecdotes  would  be  called,  in  English,  decorous. 

Ratisbon,  or,  as  the  Germans  name  it,  Regensburg,  is  cele- 
brated as  having  been  the  seat  of  many  diets  or  congresses  of  the 
empire:  but,  as  this  privilege  is  now  transferred  to  Frankfort,  the 
town  declines.  The  bridge  has  fifteen  arches,  and  is  the  favourite 
walk  of  the  inhabitants.     There  are  pleasant  islands  below  it. 

Passau,  situate  on  a  peninsula  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and 
the  Danube,  has  also  a  fine  bridge :  it  is  a  fortified  town  of  9000 
inhabitants,  and  resembles  Coblentz. 

Linz  is  a  more  considerable  place,  having  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  suburbs  are  larger  than  the  original  city;  the  bridge  is  hand- 
some; the  walks  agreeable;  the  prospect, from  the  Schlossberg, 
fascinating.  A  place  of  pilgrimage  near,  called  Mariataferl,  is 
stated  to  be  visited  by  one  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  annually. 

A  geographical  survey  of  Austria  follows.  So  small  a  portion 
of  the  Emperor's  subjects  are  Germans,  that  our  author  hesitates 
w^hether  his  imperial  majesty  would  not  do  better  to  transfer  his 
metropolis  to  Belgrade,  and  to  pursue  aggrandizement  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  expense  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  Black  Sea  offers  an  unexplored  field  to  commerce  ;  and  the 
empty  provinces  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  like  the  Louisiana 
of  North  America,  are  capable  of  rapid  and  high  cultivation  by  the 
importation  of  colonists,  who  would  descend  the  river  in  any 
quantities,  if  allotments  of  land,  and  legitimate  protection,  were 
secured  to  the  emigrants.  A  single  generation  has  sufiiced  to 
advance  the  province  of  Ohio  from  wilderness  to  civilization. 
Europe  is  now  so  superabundantly  peopled,  that  a  single  reign 
would  suffice  to  convert  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Lower 
Danube  into  a  flourishing  state,  if  the  mere  invitation  of  protec- 
tion could  be  extended  to  voluntary  settlers. 

A  critique  of  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL  occurs  :  he  drove  too  fast 
in  a  new  road,  and  was  overturned ;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for 
his  successors  to  condemn  the  road,  and  resume  the  old  one. 

The  unused  resources  of  Austria  are  prodigious,  but  they 
cannot  be  called  forth  without  exciting  an  activity  of  mind  and 
conduct  dangerous  to  the  public  repose.  Hence  a  certain  torpor 
of  the  body  politic  is  systematically  encouraged.  The  sovereign 
fears  the  people  in  Germany,  the  nobility  in  Hungary,  and  the 
priesthood  every  where.  He  honestly  proclaimed,  "  I  want  loyal 
subjects,  not  learned  men."  The  army  and  tlie  public  roads 
are  lu  admirable  condition. 

The  Austrian  is  much  at  his  ease,  and  appears  happy;  he  is  not 
heavily  taxed,  the  soil  is  most  productive,  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence cheap ;  he  is  fat  and  indolent  j  an  eating,  drinking,  smoking. 
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laughing,  and  loving  loiterer ;  he  is  hospitable  and  fond  of  religi- 
ous festivals;  ignorant  and  musical,  and  a  most  unwilling  tra- 
veller. No  where  less  arrogance ;  the  nobility  are  affable,  the 
emperor  popular  in  his  manners. 

XII. — XVIII.  These  seven  letters  describe  Vienna.  We 
have  also  lying  before  us  a  pamphlet,  translated  from  the  French, 
which  also  delineates  "  Vienna  as  it  is,"  in  about  equal  compass. 
Something  we  shall  borrow,  or  abridge,  from  both  accounts;  the 
German  one  has  more  of  complacence,  the  French  one  more  of 
satire. 

Vienna  stands  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which 
there  divides  into  unequal  streams,  and   forms  separate  islands ; 
and  it  is,  unfortunately,  on  the  lesser  branch  that  the  city  abuts : 
its  situation  would  have  been  far  more  imposing  if  the  quay  had 
been  washed  by  the  main  stream.     The  approach  from  the  north 
is  over  a  long  wooden  bridge,  which  obstructs  the  course  of  the 
rapid  stream,  and  ought  to  be  replaced   with   marble  magnifi- 
cence.    Leopold's  suburb  is  tirst  reached,  then  the  other  arm  of 
the  Danube,  and  finally  Vienna  itself.     The  steeple  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's church  is  the  tallest   and  most  conspicuous  monument  of 
architecture,   and  affords  the  best  panorama  of  the  town.     The 
old  city  is  surrounded  by  an  esplanade,  which,  like  the  boulevards 
of  Paris,  occupies  the  place  of  the   ancient  fortifications;  and 
contiguous  to  this  esplanade  are  numerous  fine  palaces,  and  behind 
them  vast  suburbs.     Still  one  wishes  it  had  been  planted;  the 
lack  of  shade,  the  fog  of  dust  is  tormenting.    The  city  gates  offer 
striking  points  of  view.    The  streets  of  the  old  town  are  narrow, 
and  the  open  spaces  small :  the  houses,  five  or  six  stories  high, 
are  rounded  oft  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  have  balconies. 
The  shops  are  splendid ;  the  throng  of  people  incessant,  and  the 
more  striking  for  the  great  variety  of  costume, — Greeks,  Turks, 
Hungarians,   Germans,   soldiers,  priests,   sedans,   cavaliers,  and 
carriages.     The  number  of  beautiful  women  visible  in  the  public 
walks  is  unsurpassable,  but  the  men  have  mostly  a  clumsy  appear- 
ance.   The  graben,  the  market,  the  Joseph's-platz,  the  Freiung's- 
platz,  and  the  Schotten-platz,  are  the  principal  squares  or  open- 
ings.    The  Herrcn,  K'arnthner,  Singer  streets  are  fine,   and  the 
number  of  palaces  astonishing.     The   royal  palace,   and  mauso- 
leum, and  those  of  the  principal  nobility  are  specified,  and  cata- 
logues provided  of  the  contained  pictures.    The  favourite  public 
walk  is  the  Prater,  a  park  intersected  with  fine  alleys  of  trees,  in 
which   temporary  tents    and  booths   are  erected,  which  supply 
refreshments  and  music.     The  stately  Gothic  church  of  Saint 
Stephen  is  somewhat  less  adapted  for  solemn  devotion  by  the 
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toleration  of  a  thoroughfare,  in  which  porters  pass  with  burdens  : 
however,  it  is  open  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  to  the  devout, 
without  paying  an  admission-fee  at  the  door.     The  architect  had 
planned  two  towers,  but  only  one  is  completed.     The  church  of 
St.  Augustin,  of  St.  Michael,  of  the  Capuchins  of  St.  Carl,  and 
others,  are  striking.     There   are  five  theatres  at  Vienna ;  a  na- 
tional theatre,   an  opera  house,  &c.  :  but  the  most  characteristic 
is  Casperle,  resembling  the  Vaudeville.     Here  pieces  are  given 
in  the  provincial  slang  of  the  place,  and  the  favourite  subjects  are 
parodies  of  heathen   mythology  set  to  music,  like  our  Justice 
Midas  and  Poor  Vulcan.     At  Berlin  no  one  laughs  ;  at  Vienna 
every  one.     Thirtv-four  suburbs  surround  the  city,  and  these  are 
rapidly  increasing ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  known 
to  exceed  300,000,  and  will  probably,  ere  long,  amount  to  half  a 
million.    Hospitals  of  various  kinds  have  been  erected  with  mag- 
niticence,  and  endowed  with  liberality.     Some  monasteries  con- 
tribute to  public  education,  if  not  instruction  ;  but  many  are  use- 
less  receptacles  of  idleness,   or  schools  of  abject  superstition. 
The    police'  is  good;   persons  and   property  are  respected;  the 
lighting,  the  fire-enginery,  is  satisfactory.     The  streets  might  be 
better  watered :  and  there  is  an  extensive  secret  system  of  espial, 
which  oppresses  all  freedom  of  conversation  on  subjects  of  reli- 
gion  and   politics,  the  two  great  hinges  of  social  human  interest. 
On  these  points,  unless  a  man  can  think  as  he  pleases,  and  speak 
as  he  thinks,  what  is  he  but  a  moral  eunuch?     The  taverns,  the 
coffee-houses,  are  frequented,  and  much  curiosity  is  displayed  to 
obtain  even  a  censured  newspaper.     An  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture  preserves  the  fine  arts;  but  the  most  meritorious  of  the 
schools  of  instruction  is  the  Oriental  Academy,  graced  with  the 
high  name  of  Von  Hammer.     The  university  reckons  above   a 
thousand  students,   who  have  more  discipline   and  less  spirit  of 
inquiry  than  their  brethren  of  the  north.     The  carnival,  and  va- 
rious other  religious  festivals,  amuse  the  people  at  regular  inter- 
vals.    Gaminsf   is  much   discouraged.     All   the  sensualities  are 
freely  indulged  in  this  metropolis  of  the  Pays  de  Cocagne. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  offers  pleasing  walks  and  rides 
to  Schonbrun,  Luxenburg,  Hadersdorf,  to  the  mountains,  and  to 
the  baths.  The  summer  pleasures  of  the  place  rival  its  winter 
accommodations. 

XIX. —  XXH.  Travels,  through  Steyermark  and  Carinthia, 
to  Triest;  return  through  the  valley  of  the  Ems. 

XXHI. — XXVII.  The  Austrian  Alps,  Linz  and  Salzburg, 
the  baths  of  Gustein,  the  Gros  Klockner,  Berchtoldsgaden,  Luke 
JCbnig.    The  salt-mines.    Journey  from  Salzburg  to  Innsbruk. 
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XXVIII. — XXX.  Excursions  in  Tyrol,  general  description 
of  the  province ;  the  Voralberg,  and  the  principality  of  Lichten- 
stein. 

XXXI. — XXXV.  Bohemia,  Prague  and  its  environs,  Mo- 
ravia and  Austrian  Silesia.  The  Bohemians  and  Moravians 
speak  a  Slavonian  dialect,  and  have  the  manners  of  Hungarians 
rather  than  of  Germans.  They  had  translated  the  Bible  before 
Luther,  and  their  literature  had  secretly  prepared  not  merely  the 
explosion  of  the  Hussites,  but  the  sudden  co-operation  which 
Luther  obtained  among  the  German  princes. 

XXXVI.  The  baths  of  Carlsbad, Toplitz,Eger,  mineral  baths; 
and  the  approach  to  Saxony. 

When  the  other  two  volumes  make  their  appearance,  we  shall 
probably  give  our  readers  an  account  of  them. 


Art.  VIII. —  Die  Geschichte  der  Assaasinen,  aus  Morgenl'dndischen 
Quel/en,  durch  Joseph  Von  Hammer.  Stuttgard  und  Tubin- 
gen, 1818.     In  8vo. 

There  is  no  term  in  more  familiar  use  throughout  Europe  than 
that  of  Assassin,  yet  to  the  generality  of  readers  little  is  known  of 
the  singular  sect  from  which  the  appellation  has  been  derived. 
William,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Vitri,  bishop 
of  Acre,  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  gave  some  short  notices 
of  that  terrible  band  of  murderers,  the  followers  and  ministers 
of  the  celebrated  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  with  whom  the 
champions  of  the  cross  came  in  contact  in  Syria;  and  Benjamin 
of  "^fudela,  the  Jewish  traveller,  Haiton,  the  Armenian  prince, 
and  Marco  Polo,  the  illustrious  Venetian  and  father  of  modern 
travel,  made  known  their  first  and  chief  establishment  in  Persia. 
The  notions  concerning  them  were  vague  and  unsettled;  their 
religious  system  and  political  constitution  remained  enveloped  in 
obscurity;  and  the  wonderful  narrative  of  the  last-named  travel- 
ler, the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
tended  to  cast  a  veil  of  mystery  and  fable  over  the  society  to  the 
eyes  of  Europeans. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Asia  and  every  thing  connected 
with  it  began  to  excite  considerable  attention,  and  the  subject  of 
the  Assassins  could  not  long  remain  unnoticed.  D'Herbelot 
had,  in  his  celebrated  work,  already  given  some  account  of  them 
from  his  oriental  authorities;  and  the  copious  and  even  profuse 
learning  of  Mr.  Falconet,  poured  forth,  (to  use  the  language  of 
Gibbon),  in  two  Memoirs  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres,  all  that  was  known  concerning  them. 
Gibbon's  own  account,  derived  from  Falconet,  does  not  occupy 
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more  than  half  a  page,  and  in  that  short  space  more  than  one  error 
may  be  detected.  Latterly,  the  French  orientalists  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  the  labours  of 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Quatremere,  and  Jourdain,  have  tended  much 
to  illustrate  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  society  of  the 
Assassins. 

In  Germany  their  history  has  been  written  by  Witthof,*  whose 
work  we  have  not  seen,  but  from  the  character  given  of  it  by  the 
author  whose  work  we  are  now  to  review,  we  should  regard  it  as 
of  little  value.  The  last  and  completest  work  on  the  subject  is 
that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  written  by  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orientalists  that  modern  Europe  has  produced. 
This  history  brings  forward,  from  purely  oriental  sources,  new  and 
surprising  views  of  the  nature  and  organization  of  the  Order, 
as  Mr.  Von  Hammer  denominates  it.  In  English,  we  may  here 
observe,  there  is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  Assassins,  except 
the  short  notice  given  of  them  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  valu- 
able History  of  Persia;  and  his  statements  do  not,  on  every  point, 
exactly  tally  with  those  of  their  German  historian.^  The  work 
has  now  been  published  nine  years,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  very  little  known  in  England,  and  are  tempted  to  think 
that  the  interest  and  novelty  of  its  details  will  induce  our  readers 
to  excuse  us  for  going  so  far  back. 

Mr.  Von  Hammer  depicts  the  Assassins  as  forming  an  Order, 
at  once  military  and  religious,  like  the  Templars  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  with  whom  he  compares  them  ;  and,  like  them,  subject 
to  the  control  and  guidance  of  a  Grand  Master,  who  was  named 
the  Sheikh-el-Jebel,  corruptly  rendered  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  who,  from  his  seat  at  Alamoot  in  the  north  of  Persia, 
like  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  from  Rome,  directed  the  motions 
of  his  numerous  and  devoted  subjects,  and  made  the  most  haughty 
monarchs  tremble  at  his  name.  This  novel  and  interesting  view 
of  the  subject  Mr.  Von  Hammer  derives  from  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian authorities,  from  Ibn  Khaledoon  and  Macrisi,  from  Mirk- 
hond,  Lary,  Jelalee  of  Kaim,  and  others.  His  work  is  divided 
into  seven  books,  in  which,  after  a  very  valuable  introduction,  he 
narrates  the  origin,  progress,  and  downfall  of  the  Order,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  very  spirited  and  detailed  account — the  first  ever 
given  in  Europe — of  the  capture  of  Bagdad  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Caliphat,  which  fell,  along  with  the  empire  of  the  Assassins, 
beneath  the  victorious  arms  of  Hulagoo,  the  Tartar  Khan.     From 

*  Das  meuclielmorderische  Reich  der  Assassinen.     8vo.     Leipzig.     1765. 

t  Mariti  gives  some  account  of  tlie  Assassins,  but  he  only  repeats  what  is  to  be 
found  in  preceding  writers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  different  historians  of  the 
Crusades,  with  the  exception  of  Wilken, 
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this  work  we  shall  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  organization  of  the  sect,  and  display  the  mighty  ills  which 
may  be  brought  on  the  human  race  by  the  agency  of  secret  asso- 
ciations, in  the  history  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  destructive 
one  which  ever  existed.  We  must,  however,  previously,  with  Mr. 
Von  Hammer,  give  some  account  of  the  state  of  Islam,  in  the 
times  that  succeeded  the  death  of  the  Prophet. 

Mohammed  appointed  no  Caliph  to  succeed  him.  The  mur- 
der of  Othman  transferred  the  Caliphat  and  Imamat,  i,  e.  the 
supremacy  in  empire  and  in  religion,  to  AH,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Prophet,  and  his  deposition  and  death  again  transferred  them  to 
Moawiah.  From  this  period  dales  the  great  schism  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan church.  The  Soonites,  with  their  numerous  sub- 
divisions, acknowledge  the  first  three  Imaums  and  Caliphs ;  the 
Shea-ites  maintain  that  Ali  and  his  posterity  were  the  only  rightful 
successors  of  the  Prophet.  The  principal  sects  of  the  latter  were 
four,  dissenting  from  each  other  on  tlie  grounds  of  Ali's  claims  to 
the  Imamat,  and  the  order  in  which  it  descended  to  his  posterity. 
Of  these  we  shall  only  notice  the  Imamee,  as  being  the  one  most 
immediately  connected  with  the  Assassins. 

The  Imamee  were  divided  into  Imamites  and  Ismailites,  who 
both  held  that  after  the  twelfth  Imaum  according  to  the  former, 
or  the  seventh  according  to  the  latter,  the  Imaum  had  vanished, 
and  that  the  dignity  was  continued  in  a  succession  of  invisible 
Imaums.  The  latter  derived  their  appellation  from  Ismail,  the  son 
of  Jaafer  Zadik,  the  seventh  and,  according  to  them,  the  last  visi- 
ble Imaum;  the  former  continued  the  series  through  Ismail's 
younger  brother,  Musa  Kasim,  to  Askeree,  and  his  son,  Moham- 
med Mehdee.  The  claims  of  tliese  Imaums  to  the  Caliphat 
were,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Abbassides,  so  strong  and  so  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  Maimoon  publicly  declared  Ali  Reeza, 
the  eighth  of  them,  his  successor,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the 
whole  family  of  Abbas,  who  would  probably  have  contested  the 
point,  had  not  Ali  Reeza  fortunately  died  before  Maimoon,  and 
wath  him  died  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Imamee.  But  the 
other  branch,  the  Ismailites,  was  more  fortunate,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  one  of  their  members,  named  Obeid-allah,  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt. 

To  understand  fully  how  this  was  accomplished,  we  must  cast 
a  glance  on  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  East  at  that  period.  The 
ancient  religion  of  Persia,  pure  as  it  was  in  its  commencement, 
had  been  in,  the  course  of  tmie  greatly  corrupted.  Macrisi  enu- 
merates seven  sects,  one  of  which,  named  Mazdekee,  from  Maz- 
dek  its  founder,  advanced  principles  destructive  of  all  religion  and 
morality.     It  professed  universal  freedom  and  equality,  the  indif- 
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ference  of  human  actions,  and  the  community  of  goods ;  and 
strange  as  it  would  appear,  did  not  history  furnish  instances  of 
similar  folly,  it  numbered  among  its  adherents  the  king  of  Persia, 
Cobad,  the  father  of  Noosheerwan.  The  imprudence  of  this 
monarch  cost  him  his  crown;  and  his  son,  Noosheerwan,  con- 
vinced of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  sect,  endeavoured  totally 
to  eradicate  it  with  fire  and  sword.  In  this  he  did  not  completely 
succeed;  the  opinions  continued  to  exist  in  secret,  and  again 
broke  out,  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas, 
when  the  followers  of  Mokannah*  and  Babek  filled  Persia  with 
blood  and  devastation. 

In  this  stormy  period  there  lived  at  Ahras,  in  the  south  of 
Persia,  a  man  named  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Maimoon  al  Kaddah. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  religion  and 
policy  of  Persia ;  and  national  animosity  inspired  him  with  the 
idea  of  overthrowing  the  faith  and  the  empire  of  the  victorious 
Arabs.  The  bloody  experience  of  his  own  times  taught  Abdallah 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  overturn  the  prevailing  religion  and  the 
reigning  dynasty,  so  long  as  the  conscience  and  the  swords  of  the 
military  were  under  their  direction ;  and  he  saw  clearly  that  secretly 
to  undermine  them  was  the  only  path  to  ultimate  success. 
Knowing,  also,  how  hazardous  it  is  to  attempt  all  at  once  to  era- 
dicate those  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  throne  and  altar,  which 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men,  he  resolved  that  the  veil 
of  mystery  should  envelope  his  design,  and  that  his  doctrines, 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  schools  of  India  and  of  Pythagoras,  he 
divided  into  seven  degrees,  should  only  be  gradually  communi- 
cated to  liis  disciples.  The  last  and  highest  of  these  degrees 
taught  the  vanity  of  all  religions,  and  the  indifference  of  all  actions, 
as  neither  here  nor  hereafter  would  they  be  rewarded  or  punished. 
With  the  greatest  zeal,  by  means  of  missionaries,  he  disseminated 
his  opinions  and  augmented  the  number  of  his  disciples,  and  to 
gain  them  the  more  ready  acceptance  among  the  followers  of 
Islam,  he  masqued  his  projects  beneath  a  pretended  zeal  for  the 
claims  of  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ismail,  to 
the  Imamat. 

During  the  life-time  of  Abdallah  and  his  sons,  these  principles 
spread,  in  secret,  far  and  wide,  by  the  activity  of  their  mission- 
aries or  Dais,  as  they  were  called.  The  plan  of  Abdallah  was 
to  extend  his  system  gradually,  and  never  to  proclaim  it  openly 
until  the  throne  should  be  in  the  possession  of  one  of  its  disciples ; 
but  this  deep-laid  scheme  was  broken  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Ahmed  of  Cufa,  surnamed  Carmath,  who,  fully  initiated  in  all  the 
degrees  of  the  secret  system,  boldly  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
*  Tlie  celebrated  Veiled  Prophet. 
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Indifference,  and  erected  the  banner  of  insurrection  against 
the  Caliphs,  who  were  still  in  the  height  of  their  power.  The 
contest  was  long  and  bloody,  the  holy  city  of  Mecca  was  con- 
quered, 30,000  Moslems  fell  in  its  defence,  and  the  sacred  black 
stone  was  carried  off  in  triumph  to  Hajar.  The  struggle  continued 
during  a  whole  century,  till  the  conflagration  was  at  length 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  followers  of  Carmath.  Notwith- 
standing this  severe  check,  the  doctrines  of  Abdallah  still  spread 
in  secret,  and  at  lengtli,  in  the  year  21^7  of  the  Hejira,  an  able 
missionary,  a  second  Abdallah,  succeeded  in  delivering  from  pri- 
son a  pretended  descendant  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ismail,  and 
in  placing  him  on  the  throne  in  Africa,  under  the  name  of  Obeid- 
Allali  Mehdee.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Fatemite  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  who  deduced  their  line  from  Ismail 
the  son  of  Jaafer,  and  through  him  from  Fatima  the  daughter  of 
the  Prophet. 

The  secret  doctrine  had  now,  in  a  great  measure,  attained  its 
object;  it  had  placed  its  creature  upon  a  throne,  and  had  become 
the  established  system  in  Africa,  But  it  contemplated  farther 
triumphs,  and  its  Dais  still  overflowed  Asia,  making  proselytes  to 
the  claims  of  Ismail,  in  the  hope  of  yet  overturning  the  throne  of 
the  Caliphs  at  Bagdad.  M.  Von  Hammer  (if  his  authority, 
Macrisi,  may  be  depended  upon*)  gives,  in  this  place,  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  structure  and  organization 
of  what  he  terms  the  Lodge  at  Cairo,  in  which  the  members  were, 
after  a  gradual  progress  through  nine  degrees,  fully  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  iniquity  and  impiety.  Immediately,  he  says, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  thione  of  the  Fatemites,  history 
mentions  the  meetings,  which  were  held  every  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday in  presence  of  the  Dai-el-doat  or  Chief  Missionary,  and 
were  attended  by  great  numbers  of  both  men  and  women,  who 
had  separate  lodges.  These  assemblies  were  named  Mejalis-al- 
hicmet,  or  the  Societies  of  Wisdom,  and  the  members  attended 
attired  in  white.  On  these  days  the  Dai-el-doat  always  waited  on 
the  Caliph,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  read  something  to  him, 
but,  at  all  events,  got  his  signature  on  the  outside  of  the  Lecture. 
W  hen  the  lecture  was  finished,  the  scholars  kissed  his  hand,  and 
respectfully  touched,  with  their  foreheads,  the  signature  of  the 
Caliph. 

In    the    reign  of   the    sixth   Fatemite    Caliph,    the    notorious 
Hakem-biemr-illah,  the  assemblies  and  their  place   of  meeting 

*  In  the  opinion  of  De  Sacy  M.  Von  Hammer  lias  completely  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing the  organization  and  principles  of  the  Isnuiilites.  Ue  Sacy  is,  however,  of  opinion 
that  the  original  terms  do  not  fully  jiistify  M.  Von  Hammer  in  ascribing  to  them,  to  the 
extent  he  does,  the  doctrines  of  atheism  and  the  indiilerence  of  moral  actions. 
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were  placed  upon  a  most  extensive  footing.     A  large  lodge,  named 
Dar-al-hicmet  or  the  House  of  Wisdom,  was  erected,  and  abun- 
dantly provided  with  books,  mathematical  instruments,  and  pro- 
fessors of  every  description.     Disputations  were  frequently  held 
in  the  presence   of  the  Caliph,  in  which  the  professors,  divided 
according  to  the  four  faculties.  Logic,  Mathematics,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  appeared  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  which  robes,  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  were  exactly  the  same  in  form  as  those  now 
worn  by  the  doctors  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     A  yearly  sum 
of  27o,000  ducats  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  this  insti- 
tution, in  which  were  taught  all  branches  of  human  science,  and, 
in  nine  ascending  degrees,  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  Ismailites. 
The  first  of  these  degrees — the  longest  and  most  difficult — in- 
stilled into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  instructor;  it  perplexed  him  by  pointing  out  the 
absurdity  and  contradiction  to  reason  of  the  text  of  the  Koran, 
and  excited  his  curiosity  by  hinting  at  the  secret  text  which  lay 
beneath  the  shell  of  the  outward  word;    on  which  subject,  how- 
ever, he  was  most  steadily  refused  any  satisfaction,  until  he  had 
taken  the  oath  to  receive  the  secret  doctrine  with  implicit  faith 
and  unconditional  obedience.     When  he  had  done  this,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  second  degree,  which  inculcated  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Imaums,  appointed  of  God  as  those  from  whom  all  know- 
ledge was  derived.     In  the  third  was  taught  the  number  of  the 
Imaums,  which  was  seven.     The  fourth  informed  the  pupil  that 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  there  had  been  seven  divine  law- 
givers or  speaking  prophets,  each  of  whom  had  seven  assistants, 
who  succeeded  each  other  during  the  epoch  of  the  speaking  pro- 
phet, and,  as  they  did  not  appear  publicly,  they  were  named  the 
dumb  (zamit).     The  last  speaking  prophet  was  Ismail,  and  the 
first  of  his  dumb  ministers  was  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ismail :  as, 
therefore,  this  last  was  not  dead  more  than  a  century,  the  teacher 
had  it  in  his  power  to  declare  whom  he  would,  to  those  who  had 
not  passed  this  degree,  to  be  the  dumb  prophet  of  the  present 
age.     In  \hejifth  degree  the  pupil  learned  that  each  of  the  dumb 
prophets  had  twelve  apostles  to  assist  him  in  spreading  the  doc- 
trine.   The  sixth  taught  that  all  positive  religion  was  subordinate 
to  philosophy.     This  degree  was  tedious,  and  not  till  the  pupil 
had  been  well  imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers  was  he 
admitted  to  the  seventh,  in  which  he  passed  from  philosophy  to 
mysticism,  which  Mas  the  doctrine  of  All  is  One,  now  held  by 
the  Soofees.     In   the   eighth  the  doctrines   of  positive  religion 
were  once  more  brought  forward;  after  what  had  preceded,  they 
could  not  make  any  long  stand,  and  the  pupil  was  now  fully  in- 
structed in  the  superfluousness  of  all  prophets  and  divine  teachers. 
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the  non-existence  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  indifference  of  actions, 
and  thus  prepared  for  the  ninth  and  last  degree,  and  to  become  the 
ready  instrument  of  every  project  of  ambition.  To  believe  nothing 
and  to  dare  every  thing,  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  this 
wisdom. 

The  claims  of  the  Fatemite  Caliph,  and  the  secret  doctrine  of 
the  Lodge  at  Cairo,  were  actively  disseminated  throughout  Asia 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Dais,  and  of  their  Refeek  or  Companions,  per- 
sons initiated  in  one  or  more  degrees  of  the  secret  doctrine,  and 
attached  to  the  Dais  as  assistants,  which  their  name  denotes. 
Among  the  converts  and  members  of  the  Lodge  then  gained,  was 
one  who  founded,  some  years  after,  the  society  which,  during 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  filled  Asia  with  terror  and  dismay. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Hassan  Ben  Sabah,  the  founder  of  the 
Assassins  or  Eastern  Ismailites,  as  writers  name  them,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  their  Egyptian  or  Western  brethren. 

Hassan  was  one  of  those  characters  that  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  the  world,  as  if  sent  to  operate  some  mighty  change  in 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Endued  with  mental  powers  of  the 
first  order,  conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  filled  with  ambition 
the  most  immoderate,  and  possessed  of  the  courage,  patience,  and 
foresight  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  deep-laid  plans, 
Hassan  must,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  have  been  a  distin- 
guished actor  in  its  scenes ;  but  no  period  more  calculated  for 
the  display  of  his  transcendant  talents  could  have  occurred  than 
the  one  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast.  He  was  the  son  of  Ali, 
a  strenuous  Shea-ite,  who  resided  at  Rei.  Ali  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  heretical  and  impious  opinions,  and  could 
hardly,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  protestations,  obtain  credit 
for  his  orthodoxy.  He  retired  at  length  into  a  convent,  and  to 
clear  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  suspicions  entertained 
against  him,  he  sent  his  son  to  Nishaboor,  to  be  educated  by  the 
Imaum  Mowafek  Nishabooree,  the  most  illustrious  Doctor  of  the 
Soonnah,  in  the  East;  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  every  one  who 
studied  the  Koran  and  the  Soonnah  under  him  was  certain  to  be 
fortunate  in  after-life.  Here  the  young  Hassan  had  for  his  fellow- 
students  Omar  Khiam  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  former  of  whom 
became  celebrated  for  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  the  latter, 
under  three  successive  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Seljuk,  filled  the 
first  posts  of  the  empire. 

Even  at  this  early  period  the  ambitious  mind  of  Hassan,  and 
his  long-sighted  views  of  future  advancement  and  dignity,  dis- 
played themselves.  He  one  day,  as  Nizam-ul-Mulk  himself  in- 
forms us,  addressed  his  two  companions,  reminded  them  of  the 
general  opinion  of  the  success  of  the  Lnaum's  pupils,  and  pro- 
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posed  that  they  should  enter  into  an  agreement  that  in  whichever 
of  the  three  this  opinion  should  be  verified,  he  should  share  his 
fortune  with  the  other  two.  Omar  and  Nizam  readily  assented, 
and  the  latter  devoting  himself  to  politics,  soon  attained  the 
Viziership  under  Togrul,  and  Alp  Arslan  the  great  Seljucides 
-During  the  reigns  of  Togrul  and  of  Alp  Arslan,  Hassan  remained 
in  privacy  and  obscurity;  but  no  sooner  had  Melek  Shah,  the 
successor  of  the  latter,  ascended  the  throne,  than  the  descendant  of 
Sabah  appeared  at  court,  and,  in  the  severe  terms  which  the  Koran 
uses  of  breakers  of  their  word,  reminded  the  Vizier  of  the  promise 
of  his  youth,  and  called  upon  him  to  perform  it.  Nizam  received 
him  with  honour, gave  him  rank  and  revenue,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  intimacy  of  the  Sultan.  Hassan's  object  in  waiting  for  the 
accession  of  Melek  Shah  had  evidently  been  to  supplant  his  friend 
Nizam,  an  object  more  easily  attainable  with  a  youthful  prince 
than  with  an  experienced  monarch.  He  accordingly  sought  by 
every  means,  under  the  mask  of  bluntness  and  honesty,  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  and  succeeded  so  far,  that 
Melek  Shah  consulted  him  upon  every  affair  of  moment,  and 
acted  according  to  his  advice.  Nizam's  credit  and  influence  were 
visibly  in  the  wane,  for  his  rival  sedulously  conveyed  to  the  ears 
of  the  Sultan  even  the  slightest  errors  of  the  Divan,  and,  by  his 
artful  insinuations,  threw  the  entire  blame  on  the  Prime  Vizier. 
But,  according  to  Nizam- ul-Mulk's  account,  the  worst  trick  he 
played  him  was  his  undertaking  to  lay  before  the  Sultan,  within 
forty  days,  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Sovereign;  a  task,  to  accomplish  which  the  Vizier  had  required 
ten  times  the  space.  The  clerks  of  the  treasury  were  all  placed 
under  Hassan,  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  acknowledges  that  he  per- 
formed what  he  had  undertaken  within  the  given  time;  but,  as  he 
adds,  that  Hassan  derived  no  advantage  from  it,  but  was,  on  the 
contrary,  at  the  instant  of  giving  in  the  account,  covered  with  dis- 
grace and  obliged  to  quit  the  Court,  for  which  Nizam  assigns  no 
cause,  we  are  obliged  to  find  an  explanation  of  it  in  the  narrative 
of  other  writers.  According  to  them,  Nizam  himself,  trembling 
for  his  place,  contrived  secretly  to  abstract  some  of  the  leaves 
of  his  rival's  accounts,  and  when  Hassan  presented  himself  before 
the  Sultan  in  full  assurance  of  a  complete  triumph,  to  his  extreme 
mortification,  the  mutilated  state  of  his  papers,  for  which  he  could 
in  no  way  account,  drev\'  down  on  him  the  highest  displeasure  of 
the  Sultan.  Nizam,  indeed,  confesses,  with  great  naivete,  that  had 
not  this  occurred,  he  himself  would  have  been  obliged  to  follow 
the  same  course  as  Hassan. 

The  latter,  inwardly  meditating  vengeance  against  the  Sultan 
and  the  Vizier,  retired  to  Rei,  and  from  thence  went  to  Isfahan, 
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^vhere  he  remained  concealed  in  the  house  of  the  Reis  Aboo'l 
Fazl,  to  escape  the  perquisitions  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  While  there 
he  made  the  remarkable  declaration,  that  if  he  had  but  two  devoted 
friends,  he  would  soon  overthrow  the  Turk  and  the  peasant,  as 
he  called  Melek  Shah  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  The  simple-hearted 
Rei's  believed  him  to  be  out  of  his  mind,  and  began  secretly  to 
administer  to  him  aromatic  draughts  to  strengthen  his  brain. 
Hassan  was  soon  aware  of  the  opinion  of  his  host,  and  resolved  to 
leave  him  and  proceed  to  Egypt,  to  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
Ismailites,  of  whose  society  he  had  long  been  a  member.  The 
account  of  his  first  connexion  with  that  sect  is  given  by  Mirkhond 
in  Hassan's  own  words,  and  as  they  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  man,  and  show  that  like  Mohammed,  Crom- 
well, and  almost  every  fanatic,  he  was  sincere  at  first,  whatever  he 
might  have  become  afterwards,  we  will  lay  them  before  our 
readers. 

"  From  my  childhood,  even  from  the  age  of  seven  years,  my  only  ob- 
ject was  to  attain  to  knowledge  and  capacity.  I  was,  like  my  father, 
brought  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  Imaums  (Imamec),  and  I 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  an  Ismailite  Refeek,  named  Emire-ed- 
Dharab,  with  whom  I  knit  the  bond  of  friendship.  INIy  opinion  was, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Ismailites  was  like  that  of  the  philosophers,  and 
that  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  was  a  man  who  was  initiated  in  it.  As  often 
as  Emire  spoke  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  I  fell  into  a  controversy  with 
him,  and  many  an  argument  on  points  of  faith  arose  between  us.  I  never 
gave  way  to  the  charges  which  Emire  brought  against  my  sect,  though 
secretly  they  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  Meanwhile  Emire 
departed  from  me,  and  I  fell  into  a  severe  sickness,  during  which  time  I 
frequently  reproached  myself  that  although  I  knew  the  doctrine  of  the 
IsmaiHtes  to  be  the  true  one,  out  of  mere  stiff-neckedness  I  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  it ;  and  that  if,  which  God  avert,  death  should  surprize  me,  I 
should  die  without  having  attained  to  the  truth.  At  length  I  recovered 
from  that  sickness,  and  met  with  another  Ismailite,  named  Aboo  Nejm 
Zaraj,  of  whom  I  inquired  concerning  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  Aboo 
Nejm  explained  it  to  me  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner,  until  I  saw 
fully  into  the  depths  of  it.  At  last  I  met  a  Dai,  called  Moomcem,  whom 
the  Sheikh  Abd-al-melek  Ben  Attash,  the  director  of  the  missions  of  Irak, 
had  authorized  to  execute  this  office.  I  besought  him  to  accept  my  homage 
in  the  name  of  the  Fatemite  Ciiliph  ;  he  at  firs,t  refused, because  I  had  been 
in  a  higher  rank  than  himself  5  but  when  I  pressed  him  thereto  out  of  all 
measure,  he  at  length  consented.  When  now  the  Sheikh  Abd-al-melek 
came  to  Rei,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  me  came  to  know  me,  my  de- 
portment was  pleasing  to  him,  and  he  immediately  conferred  on  me  the 
office  of  a  Dai.  He  said  to  me,  *  thou  must  go  into  Egypt,  and  become 
a  partaker  of  the  happiness  of  serving  the  Imaum  Moustansar,'  the  then 
reigning  Cahph.  Wlien  the  Sheikh  Abd-al-melek  went  from  Rei  to 
Isfahan  I  departed  for  Egypt." 
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Hassan,  whose  fame  had  preceded  him,  was  received  in  Egypt 
with  the  highest  honours;  the  Dai-al-doat  and  other  distinguished 
personages  were  sent  to  the  frontiers  to  meet  him,  and  the  Caliph 
assigned  him  a  residence,  and  loaded  him  with  favours.  But  hap- 
pening to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  suc- 
cession, his  enemies  prevailed  against  him;  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  afterwards  forced  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  the  coast 
of  Africa.  A  storm  drove  the  vessel  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  where 
Hassan  disembarked ;  he  then  passed  some  years  in  travelling 
through  different  countries  of  the  East,  zealously  spreading  his 
doctrines,  and  acquiring  proselytes.  He  had  observed  that  during 
the  space  of  two  hundred  years  that  had  elapsed  since  Abdallah 
first  introduced  the  secret  doctrine  into  Islam,  though  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  indefatigable,  and  the  disciples  numerous,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  the  establishment  of  the  Fatemite  dynasty 
in  Egypt,  no  temporal  dominion,  the  attainment  of  which  was 
the  leading  object  of  the  society,  had  been  acquired.  He  saw 
moreover  that  the  Seljucides,  as  protectors  of  the  phantom  of  a 
Caliph  who  sat  at  Bagdad,  had  risen  to  the  highest  power;  and 
he  conceived  that  as  he  was  now  strengthened  by  numerous  dis- 
ciples, he  might,  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  descendants 
of  Ismail,  take  his  rank  with  princes,  when  possessed  of  domi- 
nion and  power.  To  attain  this  object,  all  he  required  was  some 
strong  position,  from  which  as  a  centre  he  might  gradually  extend 
his  possessions  ;  and  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  hill-fort  of  Alamoot, 
(that  is — the  Vulture's  Nest,  so  named  from  its  lofty  and  impreg- 
nable site,)  situated  in  the  district  of  Roodbar,  to  the  north  of 
Kasveen.  Alamoot  was  gained  partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
stratagem;  he  first  sent  thither  one  of  his  most  trusty  Dais,  who 
converted  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  their  aid 
expelled  the  governor.  Historians  say,  that  he  employed  the  same 
stratagem  that  Dido  had  used  to  gain  the  soil  on  which  she  built 
Carthage,  but  stories  of  that  kind  are  common  in  the  East;  and 
Sir  John  Malcolm  informs  us,  that  the  person  with  whom  he  read 
this  piece  of  history  told  him,  that  it  was  in  this  manner  the  Eng- 
lish obtained  Calcutta  of  the  poor  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

In  possession  of  a  strong  fortress,  Hassan  turned  his  mind  to 
the  organization  of  that  band  of  followers  whose  daggers  were  to 
spread  the  dread  and  the  terror  of  his  power  throughout  Asia.  Ex- 
perience and  reflection  had  shown  him  that  the  many  could  never  be 
governed  by  the  few,  without  the  salutary  curb  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality ;  that  a  system  of  impiety,  though  it  might  serve  to  overturn, 
was  not  calculated  to  maintain  and  support  a  throne;  and  his 
object  was  now  to  establish  a  fixed  and  lasting  dominion.  Though 
as  an  adept,  initiated  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  lodge  at  Cairo, 
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he  had  been  long  satisfied  of  the  nothingness  of  all  religion,  he 
determined  to  maintain  among  his  followers  the  religion  of  Islam 
in  all  its  rigour.  The  most  exact  and  minute  observance  of  even 
its  most  trivial  ordinances  was  to  be  exacted  from  those  who,  ge- 
nerally unknown  to  themselves,  were  banded  for  its  destruction ; 
and  the  veil  of  mystery,  within  which  few  were  permitted  to  enter, 
shrouded  the  secret  doctrine  from  the  eyes  of  the  major  part  of 
the  society.  The  claims  of  Ismail,  the  purity  of  religion,  were  os- 
tensibly advanced;  but  the  rise  of  Hassan  Sabah,  and  the  down- 
fall of  all  religion,  were  the  real  objects  of  those  who  directed  the 
machinery. 

The  Ismailite  doctrine  had  hitherto  been  disseminated  by  mis- 
sionaries and  companions  alone.  Heads  without  hands  were  of  no 
avail  in  the  eyes  of  Hassan;  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  third  class, 
which,  ignorant  of  the  secret  doctrine,  would  be  the  blind  and  wil- 
ling instruments  of  the  designs  of  their  superiors.  This  class  were 
named  die  Fedavee  or  Devoted,  were  clothed  in  white,  with  red 
bonnets  or  girdles,  and  armed  with  daggers ;  these  were  the  men, 
who  reckless  of  their  lives,  executed  the  bloody  mandates  of  the 
Sheikh-el-Jebel,  the  title  assumed  by  Hassan.  As  a  proof  of  the 
fanaticism  that  Hassan  contrived  to  instil  into  his  followers,  we 
give  the  following  instance.  In  the  year  1126,  Kasim-ed-devlet 
Absoncor,  the  brave  prince  of  Mosul,  was,  as  he  entered  the 
mosque,  attacked  by  eight  assassins  disguised  as  dervises;  he 
killed  three,  and  the  rest,  w  itli  the  exception  of  one  young  man, 
were  massacred  by  the  people;  but  the  prince  had  received  his 
death  wound.  When  the  news  spread  that  Kasim-ed-devlet  had 
fallen  by  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  the  mother  of  the  young 
man  who  had  escaped  painted  and  adorned  herself,  rejoicing  that 
her  son  had  been  found  worthy  to  offer  up  his  life  in  support  of 
the  good  cause ;  but  when  he  came  back  the  only  survivor,  she 
cut  oft'  her  hair  and  blackened  her  face,  through  grief  that  he 
had  not  shared  the  death  of  glory.  "  Such,"  observes  M.  Ham- 
mer, "  was  the  Spartanism  of  the  Assassins." 

A  display  of  the  means  by  which  the  chief  of  the  Assassins  suc- 
ceeded in  infusing  this  spirit  of  strong  faith  and  devotion  into  his 
followers  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  man.  It 
might  seem  incredible,  did  not  experience  abundantly  prove  it, 
that  the  human  mind  could  ever  be  brought  to  believe,  or  act  on 
the  most  unfounded  and  irrational  opinions;  but  those  who  reflect 
on  the  follies  of  the  disciples  of  the  various  fanatics  and  impostors 
who  have  deluded  mankind,  will  cease  to  be  surprized  at  the 
blind  devotion  of  the  Fedavee.  Even  in  our  own  days  the  chief 
of  the  Wahabees  contrived  to  instil  into  his  followers  the  persua- 
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sion  that  he  could  dispose  of  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.^  It 
is  not  undeserving  of  remark  that  the  two  powers  that  waged 
war  simultaneously  against  Islam,  the  Christians  of  the  West,  and 
the  Assassins  of  the  East,  were  both  stimulated  by  their  spi- 
ritual heads  with  the  same  motives.  Those  who  fell  in  the  cru- 
sade were  pronounced  by  the  Pope  to  be  martyrs,  and  entitled 
to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;  and  to  the  Fedavee  who  fell  in  exe- 
cuting the  mandates  of  his  superior,  the  gates  of  Paradise  un- 
folded, and  he  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  ivory  palace,  the 
silken  robe,  and  the  black-eyed  houries.  This  known  quality 
of  the  human  mind  might  suffice  to  account  for  the  blind  devo- 
tion and  the  contempt  of  life  of  the  Ismailite  Fedavee ;  but  Marco 
Polo,  w  hose  fidelity  and  veracity,  like  those  of  Herodotus,  become 
every  day  more  apparent,  as  we  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  manners  of  the  East,  gives  a  particular  description 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  Ismailite  chief  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  those  whom  he  deemed  fit  subjects,  the  longing  after  the  joys 
of  Paradise,  and  the  disregard  of  earthly  existence.  As  Marco 
Polo's  narrative  is  confirmed  by  oriental  writers,  M.  Von  Hammer 
is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  true  in  the  main  circumstances;  but 
De  Sacy  and  Wilken  seem  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  descrip- 
tion applies  to  the  visions  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  votary  by  the 
intoxicating  draught  which  he  had  swallowed,  and  not  to  any 
scenes  of  reality. 

According  to  the  Venetian  traveller  and  the  Arabian  author  of 
the  *'  Sireh  Hakem-biemr-illah,"  there  was  at  Alamoot,  and 
also  at  Masiat  in  Syria,  a  delicious  garden,  encompassed  with 
lofty  walls,  adorned  with  trees  and  flowers  of  every  kind — with 
murmuring  brooks  and  translucent  lakes — with  bowers  of  roses 
and  trellices  of  the  vine — airy  halls  and  splendid  kiosks,  furnished 
with  the  carpets  of  Persia  and  the  silks  of  Byzantium.  Beautiful 
maidens  and  blooming  boys  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  delicious 
spot,  which  ever  resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds,  the  murmur 
of  streams,  and  the  ravishing  tones  of  voices  and  instruments — all 
respired  contentment  and  pleasure.  When  the  chief  had  noticed 
any  youth  to  be  distinguished  for  strength  and  resolution,  he  in- 
vited him  to  a  banquet,  where  he  placed  him  beside  himself,  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  happiness  reserved  for  the  faithful,  and 
contrived  to  administer  to  him  an  intoxicating  draught  prepared 

*  A  follower  of  tlie  modern  Wahabee,  wlio  a  few  years  ago  stabbed  an  Arabian  chief, 
near  Bassora,  not  only  refused  to  save  his  life,  but  anxiously  courted  death,  grasping  in 
his  band  a  paper,  -which  he  seemed  to  prize  far  beyond  his  existence.  This,  when 
examined,  proved  to  be  an  order  from  the  Wahabee  chief  for  an  emerald  palace  and  a 
number  of  beautiful  female  slaves,  in  the  delightful  regions  of  eternal  bliss. — Sir  John 
Malcolm,  from  a  Persian  MS. 
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from  the  hyoscyamus.  While  insensible,  he  was  conveyed  into  the 
garden  of  delight,  and  there  awakened  by  the  application  of  vine- 
gar. On  opening  his  eyes  all  Paradise  met  his  view;  the  black- 
eyed  and  green-robed  houries  surrounded  him,  obedient  to  his 
wishes;  sweet  music  filled  his  ears;  the  richest  viands  were  served 
up  in  the  most  costly  vessels ;  and  the  choicest  wines  sparkled  in 
golden  cups.  The  fortunate  youth  believed  himself  really  in  the 
Paradise  of  the  prophet,  and  the  language  of  his  attendants  con- 
firmed the  delusion.  When  he  had  had  his  till  of  enjoyment,  and 
nature  was  yielding  to  exhaustion,  the  opiate  was  again  adminis- 
tered, and  the  sleeper  transported  back  to  the  side  of  the  chief,  to 
whom  he  communicated  what  had  passed,  and  who  assured  him 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  all  he  had  experienced,  telling  him  such 
was  the  bliss  reserved  for  the  obedient  servants  of  the  Imaum,  and 
enjoining  at  the  same  time  the  strictest  secresy.  Ever  after  the 
rapturous  vision  possessed  the  imagination  of  the  deluded  enthu- 
siast, and  he  panted  for  the  hour  when  death,  received  in  obeying 
the  commands  of  his  superior,  should  dismiss  him  to  the  bowers 
of  Paradise.  Can  it  be  possible  that  all  this  is  true;  or  is  it 
purely  the  invention  of  the  orthodox  to  throw  odium  on  the  sect? 

We  will  observe  en  passant,  that  we  have  here,  according  to  De 
Sacy,  the  true  origin  of  the  name  Assassin.  Hyde  derived  it 
from  Hassa,  to  kill ;  others  from  the  Jewish  Essenes ;  the  pre- 
vailing derivation,  which  is  even  the  one  given  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, is  from  Hassan  the  first  chief;  but  M.  de  Sacy  thinks  that 
Lemoine  was  near  the  truth  when  he  deduced  it  from  a  word 
signifying  herbage,  and  coi\scqv\ent\y  gardens ;  the  word  Hashish, 
which  signifies  the  bang  or  opiate  of  hemp-leaves,  is,  according  to 
M.  de  Sacy,  whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  Hammer,  the  true  root, 
and  they  obtained  their  appellation  from  the  use  they  made  of  the 
opiate  prepared  from  that  plant. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  society  as  constituted  by  Hassan 
Sabah.  The  mystic  number  seveii  appeared  everywhere.  They 
acknowledged  seven  Imaums;  the  degrees  were  seven,  viz.  the 
Sheikh,  the  Dai-al-kebir,  or  chief  of  the  Dais,  the  Dai,  the  Re- 
feek,  the  Fedavee,  the  Laseek,  or  aspirants,  and  the  Prophane, 
or  the  common  people.  For  the  use  of  the  Dais,  Hassan  drew 
up  a  particular  rule  consisting  of  seven  heads,  which  our  author 
regards  as  the  proper  breviary  of  the  Order.  Thejirst  head,  called 
i\shinai-risk,  or  knowledge  of  their  calling,  contained  the  maxims 
of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  human  nature  for  the  selection  of  fit 
subjects  for  initiation,  and  to  this  belonged  the  numerous  proverbs 
and  dark  sayings  which  were  current  among  the  Dais,  as  formerly 
among  the  Pythagoreans,  and  since  among  the  Jesuits.  The 
second  rule,  called  Teenees,  gaining  of  confidence,  taught  to  gain 
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the  candidates  by  flattering  their  passions  and  inclinations.  The 
tJiird  instructed  to  puzzle  them  by  doubts  and  questions  on  the 
precepts  of  religion  and  the  absurdities  of  the  Koran.  The  fourth 
imposed  the  Ahd,  the  oath  of  silence  and  obedience ;  and  the  can- 
didate swore  most  solemnly  never  to  impart  his  doubts  to  any  but 
his  superior,  and  blindly  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  Theffth  rule, 
Tedlees,  taught  the  candidates  that  their  opinions  coincided  with 
those  of  the  greatest  men  in  church  and  state.  This  was  done  to 
entice  them  iDy  the  example  of  the  great  and  powerful.  The  sixth, 
Tesees,  merely  went  over  again  wh?t  had  preceded,  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  pupil  therein.  The  seventh  and  last,  Teevil, 
the  allegorical  instructions,  closed  the  course.  This  taught 
to  neglect  the  plain  sense,  and  seek  an  allegorical  one  in  the 
Koran ;  and  it  formed  the  essence  of  the  secret  doctrine.  Hence 
the  assassins  were  named  Batenee,  the  internal.  This  system  has 
frequently  been  applied  to  the  Bible  as  well  as  to  the  Koran, 
and  its  powers  in  explaining  away  articles  of  faith  and  precepts 
of  moral  duty,  and  establishing  the  principle  of  every  thing  being 
permitted  to  the  chosen,  can  easily  be  conceived.  This  higher 
knowledge  was  confined  to  a  very  few ;  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  were  straitly  curbed  by  the  positive  precepts  of  Islam. 

Thus  constituted,  the  power  of  the  Order  began  to  display  it- 
self. By  force  or  by  treachery,  the  castles  or  hill-forts  of  Persia  fell 
one  after  another  into  their  hands.  A  bloody  period  ensued ;  the 
Doctors  of  the  Law  excommunicated  the  adherents  of  Hassan, 
and  the  Sultan,  Melek  Shah,  directed  his  generals  to  reduce  their 
fortresses;  the  daggers  of  the  Assassins  were  displayed  against  the 
swords  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  first  victim  to  Hassan's  revenge 
was  the  great  and  good  Nizam-ul-mulk,  who  fell  by  the  dagger  of 
a  Fedavee.  His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  his  master,  not 
without  strong  suspicion  of  poison.  "  The  governments  were 
arrayed  in  open  enmity  against  the  Order,  and  heads  fell  like  an 
abundant  harvest  beneath  the  two-fold  sickle  of  the  dagger  of 
assassination  and  the  sword  of  justice." 

Simultaneously  with  the  Crusaders,  the  Assassins  appeared  in 
Syria,  and  by  means  of  Riswan,  Prince  of  Haleb,  or  Aleppo, 
acquired  fortresses  in  that  country.  In  Syria,  as  in  Persia,  they 
were  persecuted  and  mavssacred;  and  there  also  the  dagger  amply 
avenged  those  who  fell  by  the  sword.  In  Persia,  after  a  protracted 
contest,  a  dagger  planted  opportunely  on  the  ground  at  Sultan 
Sanjer's  head,  reminded  him  of  the  danger  of  continued  enmity, 
and  peace  was  established  between  the  Seljucide  Sultan  and  the 
Sheikh  of  Alamoot.  The  Ismailites  agreed  on  their  part  to  add 
no  more  works  to  their  forts,  to  purchase  no  arms  or  military 
machines,  and  to  make  no  more  proselytes ;  and  the  Sultan  re- 
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leased  them  from  all  taxes  in  the  district  of  Kirdkoo,  and  assigned 
them  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  territory  of  Koomees  as  an 
annual  pension. 

After  a  reign  of  five-and-thirty  years,  Hassan  Sabah  saw  his 
power  extended  over  a  great  portion  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Three  grand  missionaries  (Dai-al-kebir)  presided  over  the  three 
provinces  of  Jebal,  Cuhistan,  and  Syria;  while  from  his  chamber 
at  Alamoot,  (which  apartment  he  left  but  twice  during  his  long 
reign,)  Hassan  directed  the  operations  of  his  followers,  and  occu- 
pied his  leisure  in  drawing  up  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Order.  He  died  at  a  very  great  age,  leaving  no  children;  for  he 
had  put  his  two  sons  to  death,  one  for  the  crime  of  murder,  the 
other  for  the  transgression  of  some  trilling  precept  of  the  Koran. 
When  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  summoned  to  Alamoot 
the  Dai  Keah  Buzoorg  Oomeid  from  Lamseer,  and  Aboo  Ali 
from  Casveen,  and  divided  the  government  between  them,  so  that 
Aboo  Ali  should  direct  the  external  operations  and  the  internal 
administration  of  the  society ;  Keah  should,  as  the  proper  chief, 
possess  the  highest  spiritual  power  and  guidance  of  the  Order. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  it  therefore  appears,  was  wrong  in  stating  that 
Keah  Buzoorg  Oomeid  was  the  son  of  Hassan  Sabah. 

Keah  Buzoorg  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  founder  of  the  Order. 
Hostilities  were  renewed  between  him  and  the  Seljucides,  and 
Alamoot  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Mahmood.  But 
the  power  of  the  Order  had  struck  root  too  deeply  to  be  easily 
overthrown,  and  it  speedily  recovered  from  its  temporary  disasters. 
In  Syria  too,  though  violently  opposed,  it  extended  its  induence. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  first  connection  occurred  between  the 
Assassins  and  the  crusaders.  Abool-VVefa,  the  Ismailite  Dai-al- 
kebir,  was  also  Hakeni  or  Chief  Judge  of  Damascus,  and  he  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Baldwin  H.  King  of  Jerusalem,  by  which 
he  engaged  to  deliver  on  a  Friday,  when  the  Emir  and  his  court 
were  at  prayer  in  the  mosque,  the  gates  of  the  city  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians,  on  the  condition  of  the  city  of  Tyre  being  given 
to  him  as  a  reward.  Baldwin's  chief  adviser  in  this  compact  with 
the  secret  enemies  of  Islam  was  Hugo  de  Payens,  the  first  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  which  order  had  now  been  established 
about  ten  years.  M.  Von  Hammer  traces  a  great,  though  perhaps 
in  some  points  a  fanciful  resemblance,  between  the  Asiatic  and 
the  European  orders.  The  Templars  were  divided  into  Knights, 
Esquires,  and  Lay  Brethren,  Avhich  answer  to  the  Refeek,  Feda- 
vee,  and  Laseek  of  the  Assassins,  as  the  Prior,  Grand  Prior,  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  former  correspond  with  the  Dai,  Dai-al- 
kebir,  and  Sheikh  of  the  Mountain  of  the  latter.  As  the  Ismai- 
lite Refeek  was  clad  in  white,  with  a  red  mark  of  distinction,  so 
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the  Knight  of  the  Temple  wore  a  white  mantle  adorned  with  the 
red  cross ;  and  the  preceptories  of  the  Templars  in  Europe  cir- 
responded  to  the  castles  of  the  Assassins  in  Asia ;  and  as  these 
last  held  a  secret  doctrine  destructive  of  all  religion,  the  accusa- 
tions of  their  enemies,  and  the  extorted  confessions  of  their  mem- 
bers, cast  similar  imputations  on  the  Knights  of  the  Temple. 
M.  von  Hanmier  is  so  satisfied  of  the  correspondence,  that 
throughout  his  woi  k  he  uses  the  terms  Grand  Master  and  Grand 
Prior  as  synonimous  with  Sheikh-al-jebel  and  Dai-al-kebir.* 

The  enterprize  against  Damascus  failed^  the  prince  of  that  city 
got  timely  information  of  the  plot;  the  Vizier,  the  great  friend  and 
protector  of  the  Assassins,  was  put  to  death;  and  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  of  these  fanatics  ordered,  to  which  six  thousand 
fell  victims.  The  Christian  army,  on  its  march  to  Damascus, 
was  assailed  by  a  valiant  band  of  the  Damascene  warriors,  as  well 
as  overtaken  by  one  of  those  awful  storms  of  thunder,  rain,  and 
snow  that  at  times  occur  in  the  regions  of  the  East.  Their  super- 
stitious minds  ascribed  this  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  justly 
incensed  at  their  unhallowed  union  with  treachery  and  murder, 
and  they  fled  in  dismay  before  their  enemies.  All  that  they  ac- 
quired was  the  castle  of  Banias,  the  strongest  hold  at  that  time  of 
the  Assassins  in  Syria,  which  the  governor,  dreading  to  share  the 
fate  of  his  brethren  in  Damascus,  delivered  up  to  the  Christians. 
This  event  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  Alamoot  was  gained  by 
Mahmood,  and  the  Ismailite  power  in  Persia  and  in  Syria  was 
thus  shaken  to  its  foundation.  But  the  hydra  was  not  thus  to  be 
slain;  the  house  of  Seljuk  was  soon  glad  to  agree  to  terms  of 
peace;  the  Syrian  fortresses  were  again  recovered;  in  the  reign 
of  Keah  Buzoors;  the  dasf&ers  of  the  Order  were  first  imbued 
in  the  sacred  blood  of  the  successors  of  the  Prophet;  and  a  Caliph 
of  Bagdad  and,  notwithstanding  his  descent  from  Ismail,  another 
of  Cairo,  were  the  victims. 

Keah  Buzoorg  departed  from  the  maxims  of  the  founder,  and 
appointed  his  son  Mohammed  as  his  successor,  perhaps  with 
paternal  partiality  esteeming  him  the  person  best  adapted  to  go- 
vern the  Order.  Mohammed  was,  however,  weak  and  inefficient, 
but  his  son  and  successor,  Hassan  11.,  merits  particular  attention. 

Hassan  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  talents,  and  the 
people,  despising  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  Mohammed, 
attached  themselves  to  his  son,  w  ho,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 

*  M.  de  Sacy,  though  admitting  the  resemblance  between  the  Templars  and  the 
Assassins,  does  not  think  him  sutficientl3'  authorized  in  this  transference  of  appellations. 
M.  Von  Hammer  has  embodied  the  accusations  against  the  Templars  in  a  long  and 
curious  dissertation  inserted  in  the  Mines  de  COrient,  in  which,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  same  learned  and  judicious  critic,  he  has  allowed  his  imagination  to  lead 
him  too  far  astray. 
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father,  countenanced  the  opinion  whicli  was  spread  abroad,  that 
he  was  the  Imaum  promised  by  Hassan  Sabah.  The  members  of 
the  Order  attached  themselves  to  him  more  and  more  every  day, 
until  at  length  Mohammed  was  roused  from  his  apathy,  and  as- 
sembling the  people,  he  declared  publicly,  **  Hassan  is  my  son. 
I  am  not  the  Imaum,  but  one  of  his  missionaries.  Whoever 
mamtains  the  contrary  is  an  infidel;"  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Order  he  confirmed  his  words  by  instant  action.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  Hassan's  adherents  were  executed,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  more  expelled  from  the  fortress;  and  it  was  only  by  pub- 
licly cursing,  and  writing  treatises  against  the  Illuminators,  as  he 
and  his  adherents  were  called,  that  Hassan  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  the  incensed  Grand  Master.  But  when  Hassan  had  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  authority,  he  could  not  resist  the  vanity  of  be- 
coming a  teacher  and  Illuminator;  forgetful  of  the  prudent 
counsels  of  the  founder  to  the  initiated,  to  conceal  under  tlie 
mask  of  religious  zeal  the  ambition  and  infidelity  which  were  to 
be  then' secret  guides,  he,  by  his  mad  disclosures  of  the  mysteries, 
justified  the  curses  of  the  people,  the  excommunications  of  the 
church,  and  the  death-warrants  of  kings  against  the  Order. 

In  the  month  Ramazan,  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  Hassan  con- 
voked all  the  inhabitants  of  Roodbar  to  Alamoot.  A  pulpit 
was  erected  in  an  open  place  before  the  fort,  and  turned  towards 
Mecca ;  and  on  the  1 7th  of  the  month,  when  the  people  were  all 
assembled,  the  Grand  Master  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  com- 
menced his  discourse,  by  raising  doubts  and  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  He  informed  them  that  a  messenaer 
had  come,  bearing  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Imaum  (the  Egyptian 
Caliph),  directed  to  all  the  Ismailites,  by  which  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  sect  were  renewed  and  strengthened.  He 
declared  to  them,  that  by  this  letter  the  gates  of  favour  and  mercy 
were  opened  to  all  who  should  obey  and  hearken  to  him ;  that 
they  were  the  true  elect,  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  tlie 
Law,  and  from  the  burden  of  commands  and  prohibitions;  and 
that  he  had  now  conducted  them  to  the  Day  of  the  Resurrection, 
that  is,  the  Revelation  of  the  Imaum.  He  then  read  the  forged 
missive  of  the  Imaum,  which  declared  Hassan  to  be  his  Caliph, 
Dai  and  Hujet,  or  evidence,  and  enjoined  all  the  followers  of 
the  Ismailite  doctrine  to  yield  obedience  to  him,  in  all  points. 
The  conclusion  of  it  was,  "  They  shall  know  that  our  Lord  hath 
had  compassion  on  them,  and  hath  conducted  them  to  the  most 
High  God."  Hassan  then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  caused 
the  tables  to  be  spread,  commanded  the  people  to  break  their 
fast,  and,  with  music  and  dancing,  as  on  festival  days,  to  abandon 
themselves  to  every  species  of  enjoyment;  for  this,  said  he,  this  is 
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the  Day  of  the  Resurrection.  How  similar  are  the  workings  of 
human  nature,  and  how  closely  does  this  scene  resemble  the  wild 
extravagances  which  have  been  occasionally  acted  by  fanatics  in 
the  Christian  world  !* 

Hassan,  the  Illuminator,  was,  after  a  short  reign,  murdered  by 
his  brother-in-law  and  his  son  Mohammed,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who  rivalled  him  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  open  disregard  of 
morality  and  religion. 

At  this  period  the  history  of  the  Assassins  in  Persia  presents 
little  to  interest;  but  the  Syrian  branch  was  involved  in  friendship 
and  enmity  with  the  great  Saladin,  and  the  Christian  sovereigns 
of  Jerusalem.  The  life  of  the  former  was  assailed  more  than 
once  by  their  daggers,  and  but  for  the  intercession  of  the  prince 
of  Hamar,  he  would  have  completely  extirpated  them.  The 
Grand  Prior  engaged  that  no  more  attempts  should  be  made  on 
the  life  of  the  gallant  Sultan,  and  he  faithfully  kept  his  engage- 
ment, for,  during  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  Saladin's  reign, 
he  was  never  approached  by  an  Assassin.  The  name  of  this 
Grand  Prior  was  Siuan,  one  of  those  personages  Avho  have  at 
various  times  in  the  East,  by  an  extraordinary  appearance  of 
austerity  and  devotion,  gained,  in  the  eyes  of  the  credulous  mul- 
titude, the  reputation  of  divinity.  He  gave  himself  out  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  Deity;  he  wore  no  clothing  but  sackcloth; 
no  one  ever  saw  him  eat,  drink,  or  sleep;  and  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  he  preached,  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  rock,  to  the  assembled 
multitude,  who  listened  to  his  words  as  to  those  of  a  God.  But 
the  popular  idea  of  divinity  is  loose  and  unsettled ;  a  lameness 
which  Sinan  had  contracted  by  a  wound  from  a  stone,  in  the 
great  earthquake  of  A.  D.  llo7,  having  proved  him  a  mere 
mortal  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  they  were  on  the  point  of 
conferring  on  him  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  when  he  descended 
from  his  rock  and  invited  them  to  eat ;  and  such  was  the  power  of 
his  eloquence  that  they  unanimously  swore  obedience  and  fidelity 
to  him,  as  their  superior.  His  iniiuence  continued  unimpaired 
during  his  life,  and  at  the  present  day  his  writings  are  held  in 
high  veneration  by  the  remnant  of  the  sect  which  still  lingers  in 
the  mountains  of  Svria. 

Sinan  had  read  the  books  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  own  religion ;  and  whether  from  conviction  or  (what  is  much 
more  probable)  from  a  wish  for  peace  and  exemption  from 
tribute,  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Almeric,  king  of  Jerusalem," 
offering,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  people,  to  submit  to 
baptism,  if  the  Templars,  their  near  neighbouis,  would  remit  the 

*  This  was  precisely  one  of  tlte  heretical  uotions  which  St.  Paul  combated. 
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annual  ribute  of  two  thousand  ducats,  which  they  had  imposed 
on  them,  and  live  with  them  hereafter  in  peace  and  brotherly 
concord.  The  king  received  the  embassy  with  joy,  agreed  to  all 
the  conditions,  olfered  to  reimburse  the  Templars  from  his 
treasury,  and  after  detaining  the  envoys  a  few  days,  dismissed 
them  with  guides  and  an  escort  to  their  own  borders.  But 
as  they  approached  their  castles,  they  were  assaulted  by  an 
ambush  of  the  Templars,  led  by  Walter  of  Dumesnil,  and  the 
ambassador  was  murdered.  The  king,  incensed  at  this  treacherous 
and  cruel  deed,  assembled  the  princes,  and,  by  their  advice,  sent 
two  of  their  number  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  Grand 
Master,  Odo  de  St.  Amando.  But  the  haughty  and  impious 
priest  replied  that  he  had  already  imposed  penance  on  brother 
Dumesnil,  and  would  send  him  to  the  Holy  Father,  by  whom  it 
was  forbidden  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  and  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  king,  however,  had  the  murderer  dragged  from  the 
habitation  of  the  Templars,  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Tyre; 
and  the  perfidious  Grand  Master,  having  been  taken  by  Saladin 
in  the  battle  of  Sidon,  the  loss  of  which  was  laid  to  his  charge, 
died  the  same  year,  unlamented,  in  a  dungeon.  The  king  was 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  Sinan,  but  all  hopes  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Assassins  were  at  an  end,  and  the  dagger,  after  a  truce  of 
forty-two  years,  was  again  brandished  against  the  crusaders.  Its 
most  illustrious  victim  was  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat;  and 
as  both  oriental  and  occidental  writers  agree  in  laying  the  guilt 
of  it  on  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  we  shall  examine  the  evidence 
with  some  attention. 

Conrad,  marquis  of  Tyre  and  INIontferrat,  was  attacked  and 
murdered,  in  the  market-place  of  Tyre,  by  two  of  the  Assassins. 
On  this  point  all  writers  are  agreed;  but  who  the  real  author  and 
promoter  of  the  murder  was,  is  still  contested.  At  the  time, 
both  Christians  and  Moham'.nedans  joined  in  imputing  it  to 
Richard,  king  of  England,  who  was  known  to  be  on  ill  terms 
with  the  marquis.  Albericus  Trium  Fontium  says  expressly  that 
the  murderers  were  hired  by  that  prince.  Bohadin,  the  Arabic 
biographer  of  Saladin,  says  that  the  Assassins,  when  tortured, 
confessed  they  had  been  employed  by  the  English  king;  and  Mr. 
Von  Hammer  gives  the  following  passage  from  the  Arabic  His- 
tory of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  which  he  considers  quite  decisive 
on  the  subject.  "  The  marquis  went,  on  the  13th  of  the  month 
Ribce-ul-ewal,  to  visit  the  bishop  of  Tyre.  As  he  was  going  out, 
he  was  attacked  by  two  Assassins,  who  slew  him  with  their  dag- 
gers. When  taken  and  stretched  on  the  rack,  they  confessed 
that  they  had  been  employed  by  the  king  of  England.  They 
died  under  the  torture."     He  adds  that  the  same  work  contains 
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instances  of  the  treachery  and  perfidy  of  Richard,  whicli  stain 
his  character,  and  confirm  the  charge  of  his  participation  in  this 
murder.  We  think  that  Mr.  Von  Hammer  is  not  Justified  in 
making  so  strong  an  assertion.  We  have  looked  over  the  extracts 
from  that  work,  given  by  himself,  in  the  Fundgruben  des  Orients, 
(Mines  de  C Orient),  where  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  would  omit 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  we  could  find  nothing  but  an  accusa- 
tion of  having  put  some  Moslem  prisoners  to  death,  and  a 
passionate  assertion  of  the  zealous  Mussulman  writer,  that  no- 
thing could  be  settled  with  Richard,  "because  he  always  broke  oflf 
what  he  had  arranged,  by  continually  retracting  what  he  had  said. 
May  God  curse  him."  Mr.  Von  Hammer,  too,  seems  forgetful 
of  the  other  and  most  probably  the  real  cause  of  the  enmity  of  the 
duke  of  Austria  to  Richard,  when  he  regards  the  assassination  of 
the  marquis  Conrad,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  Leopold,  as  the  cause 
of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  king  of  England,  and  thus 
endeavours  to  remove  the  stioma  which  has  hitherto  adhered  to 
the  character  of  the  Austrian  duke.  But  our  author,  be  it  recol- 
lected, is  a  subject  of  Austria,  and  may,  therefore,  be  desirous 
of  vindicating  the  fame  of  that  house  ;  in  ou,r  eyes,  even  were 
Richard  guilty,  Leopold  was  treacherous  and  unmanly. 

Coeur  de  Lion,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  fully  acquitted.  The 
defence  set  up  for  him  by  his  zealous  subjects  only  tends  to  con- 
firm his  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Nicholas  de  Treveth, 
and  Bromton  have,  indeed,  given  letters  said  to  be  written  by  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  Christendom,  in  exculpation  of  Richard; 
but  modern  writers  have,  almost  without  exception,  concurred  in 
regarding  them  as  forgeries.  Li  these  the  Chief  of  the  Assassins 
warmly  undertakes  the  defence  of  Richard,  and  asserts  that  the 
marquis  was  slain  by  his  direction,  because  some  of  his  people, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  near  Tyre,  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered ;  and  when  he  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  mar- 
quis, the  latter  threatened  to  throw  the  messengers  into  the  sea; 
that  he  had  therefore  determined  on  immolating  the  marquis,  and 
had  his  decree  executed  by  two  brethren,  in  the  view  of  the 
people.  Against  these  documents  it  is  objected  by  Mr.  Von 
Hammer,  that  the  one  commences  with  swearing  by  the  Law, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Assassins  openly  trod  the  Law  under 
loot,  and  is  dated  by  the  aera  of  the  SeleucidaB,  when  the  Assassins 
had  commenced  a  new  iera,  that  of  the  removal  of  the  Law  by 
Hassan  the  Illuminator;  that  the  superscriptions  are  contrary  to 
the  oriental  mode;  and  that  it  is  incredible  the  Chief  of  the 
Assassins  would  draw  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Christians 
for  the  sake  of  a  monarch  of  whom  he  had  no  knowledge.     Yet 
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we  see  not  but  that  some  defence  might  still  be  set  up  for  this 
'*  absurd  and  palpable  forgery,"  as  it  is  called  by  Gibbon.     Sinan 
was  the  Syrian  Grand  Prior,  and  he  was  not  the  contemner  of 
the  Law  that  Hassan  was.      The  aera  of  the  Seleucidag  was  the 
one  in  common  use  in  Syria,  and  therefore  it  is  more  probable  he 
would  use  that  than  one  only  known  to  the  Assassins  themselves ; 
Sinan  might,  like  Saladin,  have  felt  an  esteem  for  the  chivalrous 
king  of  England,  and  have  written  the  letter  at  his  request;  and 
as  for  the  vengeance  of  the  Christian  princes,  the  Order  had,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  shown   how  little    they   regarded   it. 
The  objection  to   the  superscription  is,  however,  hardly  to  be 
got    over.      The    Dai-el-kebir    of    Syria    would    scarcely    style 
himself  Sheikh-el-jebel,  of  which  the  Latin  Vetus  de  Monte  is  a 
fair  translation.     Yet  a  translator  might  have  taken  upon  him  to 
substitute  the  title  best  known  in   Europe.     At  all  events,  the 
weakness  of  the  defence  set  up  by  an  injudicious   advocate  does 
not  necessarily  infer  the  guilt  of  die  accused.     There  is  also  an 
oriental  witness,  at  least  negatively,   in  favour  of  Richard ;  the 
continuator  of  Tabari  (see  Michaud's    Histoire  des  Croisades) 
says  tiiat  the  murderers,  when  about  to  be  executed,  refused  to 
confess   by  whoifi  they  had  been    employed;    and,    lastly,    Mr. 
Falconet  and  others,  with  whom  we  agree,  argue,  from  the  gene- 
rosity and  magnanimity  of  the  Plantagenet,the  impossibility  of  his 
being  concerned  in  a  base   and  treacherous  assassination.     Mr. 
Falconet  is  of  opinion  that  the  true   author  of  the  murder  was 
Humphrey,  lord  of  Thoron,  the  first  husband  of  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Almeric,  and  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  who, 
provoked  at  the  annulling  of  his  marriage,  and  at  seeing  his  wife 
and  the  crown   passing  to  Conrad,  employed  the  Assassins   to 
avenge  him. 

The  reign  of  Jellal-ed-deen,  the  son  of  Mohammed,  was  a 
period  of  repose  for  Asia.  He  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the 
restoration  of  religion  and  piety;  sent  circular  letters,  to  that 
effect,  to  the  Caliph  and  Sultan,  and  other  princes;  was  dignified 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  whom  he  succeeded  in  convincing  of 
his  sincerity,  with  the  appellation  of  New  Mussulman;  and 
obtained  from  the  Caliph  the  title  of  prince,  which  had  never 
been  conceded  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  Harem  made 
the  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  the  Caliph  gave  precedence 
to  the  banners  of  the  pilgrims  from  Alamoot  over  those  of  the 
mighty  Sultan  of  Khowaresm.  The  Grand  Master,  also,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Caliph,  espoused  the  daughter  of  Kai  Kawas, 
prince  of  Ghilan.  But  the  reign  of  Jellal-ed-deen  was  too  short 
to  undo  the  evil  introduced  by  his  two  predecessors ;  and  on  his 
death,  occasioned   by  poison,  the  dagger  again  raged  among  his 
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kindred,  to  avenge  him,  at  the  command  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Ala-ed-deen,  a  boy  of  nine  years.  For  such  ^vas  the  idea  of  the 
Ismailites  concerning  the  Imaum,  that  they  obeyed  his  commands, 
as  proceeding  from  one  inspired  by  the  Deity,  with  cheerful 
submission,  satisfied  that  the  ignorance  or  imbecility  of  the  Vicar 
of  God  could  not  extend  to  his  hispired  dictates. 

Ala-ed-deen,  after  a  blood-stained  reign,  was,  like  several  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him,  murdered ;  and  the  direction  of  the 
society  devolved  on  his  son,  Roken-ed-deen,  who  had  conspire<i 
against  him.  In  the  time  of  this  last,  the  entreaties  of  the  feeble 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  of  the  Judge  of  Casveen,  mvoked  the 
mighty  Mangoo  Kaan,  to  free  the  earth  from  this  murderous 
band,  who  made  existence  a  misery  to  those  who  dared  to  provoke 
their  resentment;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  world  issued  his 
mandate  to  his  brother,  Hulagoo,  to  exterminate  the  dangerous 
race.  His  mandate  was  obeyed ;  the  treachery  of  Nasseer-ed- 
deen,  the  great  astronomer  and  vizier  of  the  Assassin  prince, 
facilitated  the  operations  of  the  Tartars ;  Alamoot  surrendered ; 
Roken-ed-deen  entered  the  camp  of  Hulagoo  as  a  prisoner;  the 
other  fortresses  followed  the  example  of  Alamoot;  Kirdcoo 
alone,  for  three  years,  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Tartar  troops ; 
orders  for  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Assassins,  wherever 
found,  were  given  by  Mangoo;  and,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  they  fell  by  thousands  beneath  the  sword  of  justice  and  of 
vengeance.  Fourteen  years  after,  the  Syrian  branch  was  destroyed 
by  Bibars,  the  great  Mameluke  sultan;  and  though  the  sect,  like 
the  Jesuits,  still  clung  together,  in  hopes  of  once  more  attaining 
to  power,  the  opportunity  never  offered;  and  the  merchants  and 
peasants,  who  still  hold  the  speculative  tenets  of  the  Order,  have 
scarcely  a  recollection  of  the  bloody  part  it  once  enacted  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Assassins;  but 
it  is  only  in  M.  Hammer's  book  that  full  and  satisfactory  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained,  and  that  not  concerning  the  Ismailites 
alone,  but  on  many  most  important  points  of  Oriental  history  and 
manners ;  for,  from  time  to  time,  he  makes  a  pause,  and  casts  a 
glance  over  the  then  state  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  nu- 
merous are  the  details,  anecdotes,  and  reflections  we  have  been 
obliged,  unwillingly,  to  leave  unnoticed. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  M.  Von  Hammer's  w^ork 
is  complete ;  it  contains  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  known  in  the  East 
or  West  respecting  the  Order.  The  correspondence,  too,  which 
he  is  at  all  times  anxious  to  trace  out  between  them,  the  Templars, 
Jesuits,  and  llluminati,  is  often  striking,  but  frequently,  to  our 
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apprehension,  merely  fanciful.  Slight  analogies  should  have  less 
influence  on  a  powerful  mind!  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  indulge  in  such  a  remark  as  this:  "  The  Ancient  of  the 
Mountain  resided  in  the  hill-fort  of  Alamoot,  clad  in  white,  like 
the  Ancient  of  Days  in  Daniel."  The  following,  however,  is  re- 
markable:— 

"  The  first  and  last  of  the  monarchs  of  the  western  and  eastern  Roman 
empires,  of  the  Seljucides,  of  the  rulers  of  Thaberistan,  the  Prophet  of  the 
Moslems,  and  the  last  of  bis  successors  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  bore  the 
same  appellation.  The  names  of  Augustus,  Constantine,  Mohammed, 
Togrul,  Kaiumers,  commence  and  close  the  series  of  the  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, Arabian,  Seljucide,  and  Persian  royal  lines  j  and  perhaps  the 
Turkish  empire  in  Europe  will  end  with  an  Osman  as  it  began  with  an 
Osman."* 

M.  von  Hammer,  we  doubt  not,  w^orships  truth  with  sincerity, 
but  he  writes  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan ;  and  he  curses  and 
hates  the  Hassans  and  Mohammeds  of  Alamoot  as  sincerely  as  if  he 
were  a  contemporary  dreading  the  visit  of  a  Fedavee.  But  he  is, 
we  should  remember,  a  subject  of  the  sworn  foe  of  secret  institu- 
tions, and,  we  doubt  not,  was  in  part  stimulated  to  trace  thus 
minutely  the  history  of  the  great  Eastern  society,  as  in  its  destruc- 
tive career  he  conceived  he  saw  an  exemplification  of  the  evils  to 
be  dreaded  from  secret  associations,  and  a  justification  of  the 
measures  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  But  his  censures  are  too  in- 
discriminate; even  the  Ismailites  were  perhaps  not  so  ruthless  and 
abandoned  as  they  are  painted;  their  historians  are  the  orthodox, 
and  the  subjects  of  legitimate  autocrats.  We  know  how  ground- 
less were  many  of  the  charges  made  against  the  Templars  and  the 
Jesuits;  and  had  Christianity,  which  was  in  its  origin  a  secret 
society,  been  crushed,  all  its  genuine  records,  like  those  of  the 
Assassins,  destroyed,  and  only  those  of  its  triumphant  enemies 
preserved,  w  hat  would  be  now  our  idea  of  its  doctrines,  and  of  the 
characters  of  its  Divine  Founder  and  his  missionaries? 

Few,  very  few,  of  M.  Von  Hammer's  countrymen  have  as  yet 
attained  to  the  true  style  of  historic  composition;  and  we  shall 
look  in  vain  among  them  for  the  elegant  simplicity  of  Hume,  or 

*  In  spite  of  philosophy,  even  the  strongest  minds  will  be  affected  by,  and  dwell  on, 
these  casual  coincidences.  Niebuhr  devotes  more  than  a  page  of  his  immortal  work 
to  showing  how  the  twelve  Sjecula,  which,  according  to  Tuscan  augury,  the  twelve 
vultures  seen  by  Romulus,  portended  as  the  duration  of  Rome,  ended  in  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  remarks,  that  the  six  portended  by  the  legitimate  Au- 
guriura  of  Remus,  terminated  with  liberty  in  the  days  of  Sulla  or  Caesar.  He  farther 
mentions,  from  Servius,  that,  according  to  one  tradition,  360  years  intervened  between 
the  taking  of  Troy  and  the  building  of  Rome;  and  adds,  that  from  thence  to  the  taking 
by  the  Gauls  was  360  ;  and,  in  his  note,  points  out  the  strange  sport  of  chance,  in  there 
bciiig  360  years  from  that  time  to  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  and  founding  of  the  mo- 
narchy J  and  360  more  to  the  building  of  Constantinople* 
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the  sober  dignity  of  Robertson.  In  their  writings  we  are  either 
perplexed  and  disgusted  with  tiresome  circumlocution  and  mile- 
long  sentences,  couched  in  the  obscure  dialect  of  their  national 
metaphysics,  or  we  encounter  the  metaphors  and  similes  of  poetry 
and  extravagant  eloquence.  The  present  work  is,  in  the  last 
particular,  eminently  faulty.  It  is  completely  oriental  in  every 
respect  but  language;  its  style  and  its  subject  are  so  in  an  equal 
degree.  Another  fault  is,  that  the  writer  takes  for  granted  too 
great  a  proportion  of  knowledge  in  the  reader.  Eastern  history, 
romance,  poetry,  manners  and  customs,  are  as  frequently  and  as 
concisely  alluded  to,  as  those  of  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  works  of 
other  authors.  We  know  not  how  this  may  answer  with  the 
learned  Germans,  but  with  us,  should  the  work  be,  as  it  de- 
serves, added  to  our  literature,  a  copious  selection  of  notes  would 
be  absolutely  indispensible  to  make  it  perfectly  intelligible. 

The  History  of  the  Assassins  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  valu- 
able work.  It  contains,  as  we  have  already  observed,  all  that  is  or 
can  be  known  of  them ;  for  all  the  books  and  records  of  the  society 
w  ere  destroyed  at  the  taking  of  Alamoot,  and  that  is  matter,  for  the 
most  part,  hitherto  totally  unknown  in  Europe.  It  fills  up  an 
important  chasm  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human 
mind;  and  it  is  not  among  the  least  important  benefits  which  the 
genius  and  the  industry  of  its  author  have  bestowed  upon  litera- 
ture. The  libraries  of  the  East,  by  M.  Von  Hammer's  account, 
contain  immense  treasures  hitherto  little  known  and  little  used; 
and  we  trust  that  his  example  will  stimulate  many  an  Orientalist 
to  make  communications  from  them  to  the  West.  From  the 
present  work,  we  may,  in  the  concluding  words  of  our  author, 
"  easily  estimate  what  hidden  rarities  and  precious  pearls  still  lie 
on  the  unexplored  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  Oriental  history.  Suc- 
cess attend  the  diver!" 

Mr.  Von  Hammer  has  recently  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  (see  the  notice  of  it  in  our 
last  Number,  page  292,)  of  this  work  we  propose  giving  an  ac- 
count in  an  early  Number. 


Art.  IX.    Forces  Productives  et  Commerciales  de  la  France,  par 

le  13aron  Charles  Dupin.  2  tom.  4to.  Paris,  1827. 
M.  DuPiN  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  French  writers  of  the 
present  day.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one,  who  is  generally 
better  informed  or  more  unprejudiced,  who  treats  grave  subjects 
in  so  attractive  a  style,  or  whose  object  is  so  uniformly  useful  and 
patriotic.  He  has  been  the  zealous  advocate  of  popular  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  mainly,  we  believe,  to  his  efforts  that  France  owes 
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her  numerous  Mechanics'  Institutions,  for  the  use  of  M'hich  he 
Avrote  an  excellent  manual, — his  "  Course  of  Geometry  and  Me- 
chanics applied  to  the  Arts." 

In  his  elaborate  works  on  the  military,  naval,  and  commercial 
force  of  Great  Britain,  his  aim  was  to  reveal  to  his  countrymen 
the  sources  of  our  wealth  and  power,  that  our  experience  might 
supply  lessons  of  policy  and  wisdom  to  the  statesmen  of  his  own 
country.  As  great  acquirements  rarely  help  a  person  into  place, 
public  men  are  often  deficient  in  the  information  which  their 
station  requires ;  and  solicited  as  they  are  on  all  sides,  by  private 
or  sinister  interests,  they  often  want  firmness  to  act  up  to  the 
knowledge  they  possess.  To  remedy  the  first  evil,  it  is  necessary 
to  spread  just  ideas  among  the  great  mass  of  functionaries  by 
whom  the  government  is  conducted  ;  and  to  remedy  the  second, 
it  is  requisite  to  enlighten  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  those 
classes  whose  feelings  and  opinions  operate  more  immediately  as 
a  check  on  the  conduct  of  men  in  power.  The  very  number  of 
the  persons  connected  with  an  administration  insures  a  consider- 
able infiuence  to  sound  and  practicable  doctrines,  if  they  are  not 
presented  in  an  offensive  shape.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
ministers  of  state  are  seldom  the  best  informed  men  in  a  country, 
they  cannot  remain  stationary  while  knowledge  is  progressive  all 
around  them ;  and  the  most  overpowermg  majorities  in  the  cham- 
bers cannot  protect  them  against  the  ridicule  which  a  Frenchman 
dreads  so  much,  when  there  are  persons  in  every  saloon  who  can 
expose  their  blunders  and  laugh  at  their  ignorance. 

M.  Dupin's  works  are  excellently  calculated  to  produce  good 
effects  upon  men  in  office,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large.  He  is 
an  oppositionist,  but  of  a  rational  and  temperate  class.  He 
praises  the  acts  of  the  government  liberally  where  he  can ;  he 
endeavours  to  gain  his  end  by  exciting  its  self-love,  and  its  love 
of  glory;  and  his  censures  are  rather  appeals  to  the  reason  of 
the  ministers  and  their  national  pride,  than  harsh  or  contemptuous 
denunciations  of  their  system.  M.  Dupin's  opposition  is  of  that 
description  which  the  French  government,  if  it  takes  correct 
views  of  its  own  interest,  ought  to  cherish.  It  is  temperate  and 
practical  in  its  character;  not  passionate  and  declamatory,  as  the 
opposition  in  the  Chambers  is  described  to  be  by  the  ministerial 
orators.  Instead  of  tending  to  subvert  the  government,  it  con- 
tributes to  preserve  and  strengthen  it;  first,  because  it  serves  to 
purify  the  system  of  those  abuses  which  bring  odium  upon  it; 
and  secondly,  because  it  opens  a  safety-valve  for  popular  discon- 
tent, by  fixing  attention  on  practical  ameliorations,  and  with- 
drawing it  from  revolutionary  schemes. 

The  title  of  the  work  before  us  does  not  convey  a  very  accurate 
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idea  of  its  contents.  It  does,  indeed,  present  an  estimate  of  the 
productive  and  commercial  powers  of  France ;  but  we  should 
characterize  the  work  more  correctly  if  we  termed  it  a  Description 
of  the  North  of  France,  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  In  his  works  on  Britain,  the  author 
points  out  to  his  countrymen,  by  our  example,  the  vast  increase  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  that  is  within  their  reach ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent volumes,  his  object  is  to  show  to  the  people  of  the  southern 
provinces,  how  backward  their  situation  is,  compared  with  that  of 
their  brethren  of  the  north,  and  how  much  they  have  neglected 
their  natural  advantages. 

Within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this,  w^e  can  give  but  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  contents  of  a  work  abounding  so  much 
in  details.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  portion  of  those  general  results  which  are  most  interest- 
ing or  least  known,  confining  our  own  remarks  to  a  very  limited 
space. 

France  expended  much  more  blood  than  Britain  in  the  late 
wars,  but  much  less  treasure;  and  she  has  come  out  of  the  contest 
burdened  with  only  one  third  part  of  the  debt  which  presses 
upon  her  rival.  According  to  M.  Dupin,  the  twelve  campaigns, 
from  1803  to  1815,  cost  France  one  million  of  men,  and  240* 
millions  sterling  of  money,  or  20  millions  per  annum.  The  loss 
she  sustained  by  the  two  invasions  of  1814  and  1815,  with  the 
penalty  imposed  upon  her  at  the  peace,  he  estimates  at  120 
millions  more.  Applying  the  same  scale  to  the  twelve  years 
from  1792  to  1803,  we  have  240  millions  additional;  and  for  the 
whole  revolutionary  wars,  an  expenditure  of  600  millions  of  i 
English  money,  and  a  million  and  a  half,  or  two  millions  of  men. 
The  estimate,  of  course,  applies  to  the  extra  expenditure  caused 
by  the  war  beyond  what  would  have  been  required  in  time  of 
peace ;  but  even  thus  restricted,  it  is  very  low  so  far  as  regards 
money.  Though  Britain  was  rarely  a  principal  in  the  contest, 
the  extra  charges  which  she  incurred  in  it  are  estimated  by  Mr. 
Lowe  at  1  iOO  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  twice  the  sum  expended 
by  France.  Of  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  much  less  pro- 
digal ;  for  our  loss  in  men  certainly  did  not  exceed  one  fourth  of 
that  of  our  enemy.  The  true  account  of  the  pecuniary  losses  of 
the  two  countries,  however,  is  this.  France  laid  out,  compara- 
tively speaking,  little  money;  but  she  sustained  a  grievous  injury 
in  the  destruction  of  her  foreign  trade,  and  the  check  given  to 
industry  and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  by  the  want  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  the  exhausting  drafts  of  the  conscription  on  her  active 

*  Except  in  the  tables  towards  the  end  of  this  article,  we  have  generally  converted 
the  French  money  and  measures  into  English, 
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population.  The  rapid  advances  she  has  made  since  the  peace, 
show  how  heavy  was  the  load  that  previously  shackled  her 
powers,  and  arrested  her  progress.  In  Britain,  on  the  contrary, 
the  march  of  improvement  seemed  rather  to  be  quickened  than 
retarded  by  the  war ;  and  hence,  the  peace,  which  has  produced 
such  a  harvest  of  benefits  to  France,  rather  lessened  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  this  country.  France  made  an  immense  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  and  had  the  developement  of  her  powers  pre- 
vented :  Britain  suffered  little  immediate  injury,  but  has  accu- 
mulated a  load  of  debt,  which  will  press  on  her  resources  for 
some  generations. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  state  of  French  industry 
was  absolutely  stationary  during  the  war.  The  facts  collected 
by  Chaptal,  in  his  work  "  De  L'Industrie  Frangoise,"(1819)  show 
that  the  ameliorations  produced  by  the  revolution  carried  it  for- 
ward in  spite  of  prodigious  impediments;  but  its  progress  was 
trifling,  compared  with  the  amazing  strides  it  has  made  since  the 
peace. 

In  1812  the  quantity  of  wool  worked  up  in  the  manufactories 
was  77,000,000  pounds,  (English  weight,)  and  in  1826  it  was 
110,000,000  pound-s,  of  which  17,GOO,000  were  foreign.  In 
J 8 12  there  were  22,800,000  pounds  of  cotton  spun;  m  1825 
there  were  6 1,600,000  pounds;  and  at  the  latter  period  the  yarn 
was  made  of  much  finer  qualities,  and  was  converted  into  various 
elegant  fabrics,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  scarcely  known  in 
1812. 

In  1814  there  were  100,000  tons  of  cast  iron  made  in  France, 
and  in  1825  there  were  1 60,000  tons.  At  the  former  period 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  extracted  from  the  French  mines, 
and  at  the  latter  period  1,500,000^'.  The  gunpowder  consumed 
in  mining  and  other  works  of  industry  has  risen  since  1818  from 
200,000  to  1,000,000  of  pounds.  In  pottery- ware,  cutlery,  jew- 
ellery, and  glass,  France  has  made  vast  improvements  since  the 
peace.  The  French  jewellers  worked  up  3500  pounds  of  gold, 
and  83,600  pounds  of  silver  in  1818,  and  in  1825  no  less  than 
9020  pounds  of  gold  and  153,000  pounds  of  silver. 

In  the  seven  years  between  1818  and  1825,  the  number  oi 
barge-masters  (entrepreneurs)  who  convey  goods  on  the  rivers, 
has  risen  from  105  to  286.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of 
licensed  voitures  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods 
by  land  has  increased  from  6670  to  14,255. 

The  stamp  duties  and  the  taxes  on  consumption  have  risen  in 
the  same  period  of  seven  years  25  per  cent.,  and  the  octrois,  or 
duties  levied  on  commodities  at  the  gates  of  towns,  have  increased 
40  per  cent.,  though  the  number  of  towns  subjected  to  the  im- 

*  Hence  it  nppears  that  London  alone  consumes  as  rauch  coal  as  all  France. 
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post  has  been  reduced  from  2276  to  1349-  The  produce  of  the 
Customs  was  4,400,000/.  in  1819,  and  5,920,000/.  in  1825. 
The  revenue  of  the  posts  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
952,000/.  to  1,100,000/.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lottery,  which 
is  the  deceitful  resource  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  wretched, 
yielded  872,000/.  in  1820,  and  only  476,000/.  in  1826. 

But  the  most  marvellous  advances  have  been  made  in  that  art 
which  ministers  to  the  wants  of  our  moral  nature,  and  which 
affords  the  best  index  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  education, 
and  mental  activity.  The  following  table,  showing  the  number 
of  sheets  printed  in  different  years,  (exclusive  of  periodicals,) 
is  the  result  of  researches  made  with  much  care  and  accuracy 
by  Count  Daru.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  column  for 
1812  includes  all  the  works  printed  in  what  was  then  the 
French  empire,  which  comprehended,  besides  France  itself, 
Holland,  Belgium,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and 
the  Roman  States. 

Printed  Sheets  published  in  the  years  1812,  1814,  1820,  and  1826. 


Theology   .... 

Legislation 

Sciences     .... 

Philosophy 

Social  and  Adniinis-  7 

trative  Economy      3 
Military  Affairs     . 
Fine  Arts  .... 
Belles  Lettres 
History,  Voyages,  &c. 
Miscellaneous  Alina-  7 

nacks,  &c.    .     .      3 

TOTAL  .      .      . 


In  1814. 


4,974,788 

1,371,568 

2,540,270 

753,185 

1,634,485 

441,510 

773,099 

13,352,920 

16,226,566 

3,600,648 


In  1820. 


7,867,609 
6,326,652 
5,327,174 
1,185,429 

1,744,246 

1,026,027 

1,202,599 

20,436,803 

33,149,157 

2,121,251 


45,675,039  80,921,302 


In  J  826. 


In  1812. 

(whole 

EMPIRE.) 


23,268,420 

18,605,495 

12,100,381 

3,032,191 

2,097,390 

1,445,982 

1,999,560 

27,704,971 

46,545,727 

7,699,977 


144,561,094 


13,815,861 
7,833,205 
8,175,114 
1,263,729 

1,340,993 

662,830 

1,2 18,496 

15,755,904 

12,934,881 

9,079,629 


72,080,642 


In  the  375  years  from  the  invention  of  printing  to  1814,  the 
productions  of  the  press  in  France,  M.  Dupin  remarks,  had 
grown  up  to  45,600,000  sheets  per  annum,  and  in  the  12  years 
from  1814  to  1826  they  had  increased  from  45,600,000  to 
1 44,500,000 ;  in  other  words,  the  advance  made  has  been  twice 
as  great  in  these  12  years  as  in  the  preceding  375.  The  superior 
rate  of  increase  too  in  legislation,  science  and  philosophy,  and 
other  grave  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  indicates  a  fa- 
vourable change  in  the  national  taste.     In  the   provinces,  agri- 
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cultural  memoirs  and  essays  on  practical  subjects  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  mediocre  poems  and  jejune  declamations  of 
former  times,  which  were  laughed  at  in  the  capital.  The  moral 
spirit  of  the  press  too  is  ameliorated.  The  works  of  the  most 
distinguished  French  writers  of  the  present  day  are  free  from 
that  impurity  which  tainted  so  large  a  portion  of  French  litera- 
ture before  the  revolution. 

Since  the  restoration,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  for  the  spread 
of  education  in  France,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  achieved. 
In  the  interval  between  1817  and  1820  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  primary  schools  increased  from  856,712  to 
1,116,777;  but  since  1820  the  progress  of  education  has  been 
retarded  by  the  struggles  between  the  Lancasterian  system,  and 
that  of  the  Freres  de  la  doctrine  Chretienne.  The  party  of  the 
latter,  aided  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  government,  has 
got  a  great  number  of  the  Lancasterian  schools  shut  up.  Of 
996,  which  existed  in  1821,  only  254  remained  open  in  1826. 
The  FrereSy  M.  Dupin  says,  are  forbidden  to  introduce  improve- 
ments, and  use  modes  of  teaching  which  are  intentionally  operose 
and  tedious.  But  even  with  such  education  as  they  supply, 
France  is  still  very  ill  provided ;  for,  out  of  40,000  communes*, 
there  are  15,000  entirely  destitute  of  teachers;  and  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  inhabitants  who  have  reached  or  passed  the  age 
at  which  instruction  should  be  communicated,  only  ten  millions 
are  able  to  read.  In  countries  where  every  person  is  educated, 
the  children  at  school  compose  about  ^  or  ^  of  the  population. 
This  is  nearly  the  proportion  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons.  In  England,  according  to  M.  Dupin,  it  is 
about  -^Q,  in  Bohemia  tV*  i"  Holland  yV,  in  Austria  xj,  in  Prus- 
sia -^,  while  in  France  it  is  only  -^j^.  France,  as  M.  Dupin 
observes,  is,  in  point  of  education,  below  Austria  and  Ireland — 
below  every  country  in  Europe,  except  the  Peninsula,  Russia, 
and  Turkey. 

He  complains  with  justice,  that  while  the  government  makes 
great  efforts  otherwise  to  excite  the  national  industry,  it  neglects 
the  powerful  means  which  education  puts  into  its  hands,  and  is  so 
much  a  slave  to  prejudice  as  to  dread  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. It  devotes  but  a  small  part  of  the  public  funds  to  the 
purposes  of  education,  compared  with  what  it  lavishes  on  objects 
of  inferior  importance ;  and  what  it  gives  is  preposterously  be- 
stowed. About  three  millions  of  francs  (120,000/.)  are  ex- 
pended on  the  Royal  Colleges,  which  educate  about  15,000 
pupils,  while  the  miserable  driblet  of  2000/.  is  all  that  the  state 
grants  to  the   primary  schools,  which  educate  one  million,  and 

*  The  word  Commune  in  France  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Parish  in  Eni^Iand,  quoad 
secular  objects;  t!ie  word  paroisse  having  reference  merely  to  ecclesiastical  uiatters. 
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ought  to  educate  three  millions.  No  assistance  is  given  to  the 
poor,  who  really  need  it,  to  obtain  the  means  of  instruction  ;  but 
the  country  at  large  is  taxed  to  put  education  within  the  reach  of 
the  wealthy,  who  can  procure  it  for  themselves. 

The  government  has,  apparently  \vith  some  reluctance,  ex- 
tended its  patronage  to  Mechanics'  Institutions,  of  which  France 
has  now  100.  These  aftbrd  instruction  to  10,000  master  and 
journeymen  artisans,  but  six  times  the  number  in  M.  Dupin's 
opinion  would  be  required.  To  forty  of  the  existing  institutions 
the  government  has  given  collections  of  mechanical  models,  and 
of  naval  models  to  four  in  the  principal  sea  ports.  The  deficiency 
of  the  artisans  in  elementary  education  is  found  to  be  one  great 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  these  institutions ;  and  another  arises 
from  the  diversity  of  language  and  dialect,  which  exists  in  France 
to  an  extent  of  which  few  persons  in  this  country  are  fully  ap- 
prized. Thus  in  Alsace  the  German,  and  in  French  Flanders  the 
Flemish  is  spoken  both  in  town  and  country.  In  Britanny  the 
country  people  use  no  other  language  than  a  dialect  of  Celtic  or 
Welsh ;  in  Beam  the  Basque  is  spoken ;  and  Normandy,  Lan- 
guedoc,  Provence,  the  Limousin,  have  their  several  ])atois  which 
are  scarcely  intelligible  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  respective  pro- 
vinces. 

"When  I  was  engaged,  (says  M.  Dupin,)  in  1825  and  1826  in  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  JNIecbanics'  Schools,  1  was  struck  with 
astonishment  to  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  the  Pro- 
fessors encountered,  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  making  the  clear  and 
expressive  language  of  France  intelligible  to  men  who  thought  habitually 
in  a  barbarous  dialect." 

To  the  evil  of  deficient  means  of  education  is  added  that  of  a 
great  misapplication  of  time  and  labour  from  the  faulty  system 
pursued.  In  France  as  in  England  the  dead  languages  are  taught 
too  much,  and  the  positive  sciences  too  little.  The  son  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer,  M.  Dupin  observes,  may  remain  from  the 
age  of  12  to  20  in  one  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  leave  it  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  chemistry,  mechanics,  natural  history,  and  every 
branch  of  knowledge  tliat  might  qualify  him  to  conduct  with  skill 
the  establishment  of  which  he  is  one  day  to  be  the  proprietor. 
He  suggests  that  a  statistical  return  ought  to  be  procured  of  the 
number  of  doctors,  advocates,  and  other  persons  to  whom  Latin  is 
really  useful;  that  similar  returns  should  be  procured  for  the 
sciences ;  and  that  upon  this  basis  the  public  institutions  should 
be  framed,  provision  being  made  for  instruction  in  each  branch  of 
knowledge  in  proportion  to  the  ascertained  wants  of  society. 

The  sale  of  the  church  lands,  and  the  abolition  of  tithes, 
corvees,  and  seignorial  rights,  gave  a  povvcrful  impulse  to  agricul- 
ture in  France.     Even  the  wars  so  injurious  to  the  kingdom 
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otherwise,  tended  indirectly  to  improve  the  system  of  husbandry, 
by  returning  to  the  rural  districts  vast  numbers  of  discharged  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  whose  minds,  in  consequence  of  their  long  resi- 
dence in  foreign  countries,  were  freed  from  the  influence  of  local 
prejudices,  and  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  improved  modes  of 
culture.  French  agriculture  however  is  still  far  from  having 
reached  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  even  in  the  northern 
departments,  and  in  the  south  it  is  extremely  rude  and  defective. 
M.  Dupin  thinks  that  the  40,000  ecclesiastics,  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  country,  might  be  usefully  employed  in  giving  the 
rural  inhabitants  more  correct  ideas  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  domestic  animals  and  of  man  himself 
depend,  the  proper  treatment  of  infants,  the  influence  of  local 
situation,  the  means  of  protection  against  epidemics,  &c.  The 
neglect  of  vaccination,  and  the  consequent  mortality  among  chil- 
dren from  the  small  pox,  show  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  are 
still  lamentably  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  census  of  1821,  exactly  one 
third  of  the  population,  estimated  by  families,  was  employed  in 
agriculture,*  and  two  thirds  in  other  occupations.  In  France 
these  proportions  are  nearly  reversed,  about  60  persons  in  the 
100  subsisting  by  agriculture,  according  to  our  author,  and  40 
by  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicrafts,  including  a  small  number 
who  live  idle.  The  preponderance  of  the  agricultural  class  how- 
ever in  numbers  becomes  less  every  year.  This  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  increase  in  the  octrois,  the  rapid  extension  of  manufactures, 
and  the  enlargement  of  towns.  The  population  of  the  seaport  of 
Havre  has  risen  in  ten  years  from  20,000  to  30,000 ;  that  of 
Rouen  in  six  years  from  87,000  to  100,000;  and  Lyons,  which 
had  only  100,000  inhabitants  in  1812,  has  now  150,000.  And 
while  the  towns  have  been  thus  rapidly  enlarging  their  population, 
the  increase  in  the  kingdom  taken  collectively  has  been  less  than 
in  any  other  of  the  improving  states  of  Europe.  The  numerical 
amount  of  a  population  however  is  of  less  importance  than  its 
condition ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  from  the  facts  which  M. 
Dupin  supplies,  that  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes  has  been, 
and  still  is,  progressively  improving. 

*  The  numbers  exhibited  by  the  census  were  : 

Families. 

In  Agriculture 978,656 

,                                    Trade,  iVIanufactures,  &c.  .     .     1,350,239 
All  others 612,488 

2,941,383 


This  is  however  exclusive  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  agricultural  class  greatly  predo- 
minates. 

VOL.  I.  ]so.  ri.  I  I 
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"  The  division  of  landed  property,  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  produced  a  more  general  diffusion  of  prosperity ;  it 
has  extended  the  means  of  comfoit  and  of  health  to  many  families  which 
did  not  before  possess  them.  While  the  progress  of  industry  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  labour,  and  raised  wages,  the  improvements  made 
in  arts  and  manufactures  have  reduced  the  price  of  a  multitude  of  useful 
or  agreeable  productions,  and  thus  a  double  amelioration  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  He  is  now  able  to  procure  better  food, 
better  clothes,  and  better  lodging.  In  most  of  the  provinces  of  France, 
those  shapeless  hovels,  which  afflicted  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  have  been 
replaced  by  substantial  houses,  well  built,  well  covered,  and  supplied  with 
better  furniture.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  in  various  parts  of  France 
a  vast  number  of  habitations  which  received  no  other  light  than  by  holes 
in  the  wall,  which  were  either  left  entirely  open,  or  stuffed  with  straw. 
At  present,  there  are  few  of  these  openings  which  have  not  been  con- 
verted into  sashed  and  glazed  windows ;  and  the  more  constant  supply 
of  light  thus  obtained  has  contributed  to  cleanliness,  and  of  course  to 
health." 

The  favourable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of 
mortality,  affords  another  proof  of  a  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  population.  Though  the  number  of  inhabitants 
has  increased  27  per  cent,  within  the  last  forty  years,  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  is  less  than  it  was  in  1780;  and  though  the  births 
are  also  less  numerous  than  at  that  period,  the  annual  addition  made 
to  the  population  is  greater  at  this  day  by  44,000  souls,  than  it  was 
ill  1780.  The  diminished  number  of  births  shews,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  become  more  provident  in  their  habits ;  and  the  smaller 
waste  of  life  indicates,  that  there  is  much  less  privation  and 
misery  now  than  formerly.  Accordingly,  the  mean  duration  of 
life  has  increased  from  28  to  36  years ;  and  as  the  periods  of 
infancy  and  youth  remain  always  the  same,  the  addition  made  goes 
entirely  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  population. 
Taking  this  increased  value  of  life,  and  the  augmented  numbers 
of  the  people  together,  M.  Dupin  calculates,  that  France  has 
gained  36  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  her  productive  power  since 

the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  without  reckoning  the  savins: 

.  .  .  .    ^  ^ 

of  labour  by  improved  machinery  and  increased  skill ;  and  after 

allowing  12  per  cent,  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  bloody 
wars  she  has  carried  on.  The  evidence  of  this  favourable  change 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  could  not  add,  that  crime  has  dimi- 
nished. That  this  is  the  case,  appears  from  the  following  state- 
ment, showing  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  grave  offences, 
and  condemned  to  forced  labour  in  different  years : — 

1817.  1818.  1819.  1825. 

3329  2569  2015  1622 

The  number  of  rural  day-labourers  in  France  is  extremely 
small,  four-fifths  of  the  peasantry  having  become  the  proprietors 
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of  the  land  they  occupy.  M.  Dupin  estimates  the  wages  of  a 
labourer  at  Ifr.  27  c.  m  the  south  of  France,  1  fr.  47  c.  in  the 
north,  and  the  mean  for  the  whole  kingdom  at  Ifr.  38c.  These 
converted  into  English  money,  give  Is.  Ojd.  and  Is.  S^d.  for  the 
extremes,  and  Is.  l|d.  for  the  mean.  Judging  by  the  price  of 
corn,  the  last-mentioned  sum  should  give  the  French  labourer  a 
command  over  the  necessaries  of  life  equivalent  to  what  2  s. 
would  give  in  England ;  but  the  price  of  his  clothes  and  domestic 
utensils  is  higher  than  with  us. 

M.  Dupin  assures  us,  that  the  changes  induced  by  the  revolu- 
tion   have  raised  the    standard   of  morals    among    the    French, 
besides  banishing  much  of  the  frivolity  for  which  they  were  for- 
merly distinguished.     The  current  literature,  which  reflects  the 
state  of  popular  sentiment,  is  free  of  the  impurity  which  disfigured 
the  works  published  before  the  revolution.     The  royal  palaces,  and 
the  mansions  of  the  great,  are  no  longer  disgraced  by  ostentatious 
prostitutes,    assuming    the    rank    and    consequence   due    to    the 
highest  and  best  of  the  sex.     Conjugal  love  has  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  ridicule ;  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  now  take  upon 
diemselves  those  tender  duties  to  their  offspring  which  were  for- 
merly delegated  to   menials.     But  the   most  striking  reform  is 
visible  in  the  character  of  the  clergy.     The  race  of  effeminate 
and  coriupt  abbes  who  flourished  under  the  old  monarchy  has 
disappeared ;   and  the  existing  clergy,  though  unpolished,  repul- 
sive, and  fanatical,  preserve  at  least  an  irreproachable  austerity 
of  manners.     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  what  relates 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  the  state  of  morals  in  France  still 
admits  of  great  improvement.     About    ]-13th   part  of   all  the 
children  born  in  France  are  illegitimate,  a  greater  proportion,  as 
M.  Dupin  observes,  than  is  known  in  any  other  European  state. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  fewer  illegitimate  children  were  born  about 
1793,  when  Mr.  Burke  and  others  supposed  morals  to  be  in  the 
most  relaxed  state,  than  either  before  or  since.     The  number  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  since  the  epoch  of  the  restoration ;   and 
in  the  capital  at  present,  one  third  of  the  births  are  illegitimate. 
"  En  voyant  trois  petits   Parisiens,"    says    M.  Dupin,   "  valeur 
moyenne,  on  doit  voir  un  batard  au  milieu  d'eux." 

Though  the  revolution  has  improved  the  moral,  it  has,  in  one 
respect,  deteriorated  the  physical  condition  of  the  French  people 
in  a  very  marked  degree.  From  returns  presented  by  the  minis- 
ter of  war  in  1826,  it  appears,  that  of  1,033,422  young  men  who 
had  been  called  before  the  Council  of  Revision  for  military  ser- 
vice, no  less  than  380,213  were  rejected  because  they  did  not 
reach  the  low  stature  of  4  feet  10  inches  French,  or  5  feet  l|- 
inches  English.     And  although   more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
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youths  of  military  age  are  thus  set  aside,  it  is  found,  that  among 
the  men  actually  serving  in  the  army,  37  in  the  100  are  below 
o  feet  o  inches  English,  and  only  45  in  the  1 00  above  5  feet  Q\ 
inches.  This  dwarfishness  is  more  prevalent  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  France,  than  among  the  German,  Flemish, 
and  Norman  races,  that  people  the  northern  provinces.  M. 
Dupin  thinks  that  it  has  been  produced,  or  at  least  aggravated, 
by  the  conscription.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  laws  which 
govern  the  breeding  of  animals  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
human  species ;  and  that  if  the  best  formed  and  most  healthy 
males  among  the  domestic  animals  were  sent  abroad  or  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  race  continued  by  the  less  perfect  specimens,  the 
breed  would  degenerate.  Now  the  conscription  operates  in  this 
way ;  for  the  most  robust  and  vigorous  of  the  young  men  being- 
drafted  off  and  destroyed  in  the  wars,  an  unusual  proportion  of 
marriages  were  made,  and  families  reared,  by  the  feeble,  the  old, 
and  the  deformed.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in  the  order  of  nature,  that 
the  warlike  spirit,  when  it  predominates  excessively  in  a  nation, 
should,  in  the  long  run,  counteract  and  wear  out  itself,  by  destroy- 
ing the  physical  vigour  without  which  it  cannot  be  permanently 
sustained.  We  know  at  any  rate,  that  the  ancient  Romans, 
almost  the  only  civilized  nation  which  made  war  a  profession, 
were,  in  the  later  periods  of  their  history,  dwarfish  like  the 
French ;  for  Ceesar  tells  us,  that  the  Gauls  ridiculed  their  dimi- 
nutive size,  calling  them"  homines  tantulae  staturae."*  We  might 
carry  this  idea  farther,  and  account  for  the  final  subversion  of  the 
empire  by  the  extreme  physical  deterioration  of  the  Romans  in 
the  last  periods  of  its  existence.  But  where  so  many  concurring 
causes  were  hastening  the  dissolution  of  the  state,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  much  is  due  to  each,  and  speculations  on  a  point  like 
this  are,  besides,  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

In  investigating  the  causes  of  the  superiority  in  wealth  which 
England  has  attained  over  France,  and  which  the  north  of  France 
has  attained  over  the  south,  M.  Dupin  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  vast  amount  of  animal  and  me- 
chanical power  which  is  employed  in  the  former  as  subsidiary  to 
human  strength.  Wealth  consists  of  nothing  else  than  an  abun- 
dance of  those  commodities  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  human 
life.  Now,  since  the  production  of  every  commodity,  from  a 
needle  up  to  a  ship  of  the  line,  requires  the  expenditure  of  a 
certain  amount  of  physical  force,  it  follows  that  the  commodities 
produced,  or  in  other  words  the  wealth  created,  must  be,  ceteris 
paribus,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  physical  force  employed. 
In   the   rudest  state   of  society  man   performs  every  species  of 

*  De  Bello  Gallico,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  30. 
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labour  by  the  expenditure  of  his  own  muscular  energy.  The 
first  step  he  makes  beyond  this,  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  weight 
or  force  of  the  lower  animals.  By  and  by,  he  makes  the  idle 
winds  and  the  running  waters  labour  in  his  service,  and  by  a  last 
and  happy  effort  of  ingenuity,  he  has  formed  a  new  and  wonder- 
ful agent  out  of  the  elasticity  of  steam.  These  various  forces 
are  applicable  to  the  transportation  as  well  as  the  production  of 
commodities.  The  subsidiary  powers  thus  called  in  to  reinforce 
human  strength,  have  multiplied  the  number  and  reduced  the 
price,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  of  all  those  productions  which  mi- 
nister to  the  wants  of  man,  and  constitute  the  wealth  of  civilised 
society.  M.  Dupin  has  placed  this  subject  in  a  new  and  inter- 
esting light,  by  showing  the  proportions  which  the  powers  derived 
from  these  sources  bear  to  one  another  in  France  and  EnHand. 
We  shall  explain  his  method  of  computation,  and  give  the  re- 
sults, as  brieriy  as  possible. 

Considering  the  population  of  France  with  reference  to  the 
labour  it  is  capable  of  performing,  M.  Dupin  divides  it  into  four 
classes — the  male  youths  from  12  to  17,  the  male  adults  from  17 
to  54,  the  old  men  from  54  to  60  (setting  aside  those  above  60  as 
effete),  and  the  females  from  12to(J0.  He  assumes  the  mus- 
cular power  of  an  adult  from  1 7  to  54  to  be  equal  on  an  average 
to  that  of  two  youths,  or  two  old  men,  or  three  women.  Then 
having  ascertained  the  approximate  number  of  persons  in  each 
class,  and  multiplying  that  number  by  the  ratio  of  its  force,  he 
finds  that  the  useful  or  productive  force  of  the  31,600,000  inha- 
bitants of  France  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  is  equal  to  that  of 
12,609,057  male  labourers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age.  Of  this 
amount  of  human  force,  he  estimates  that  tivo-thirds  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  one-third  in  manufactures,  handicrafts,  com- 
merce, &c.  He  converts  the  power  of  the  horses,  oxen,  &,c.  into 
terms  of  the  same  denomination,  that  is  to  say,  he  puts  down 
their  force  as  equivalent  to  that  of  a  certain  number  of  adult 
labourers,  and  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  living  force 
employed  in  French  agriculture. 

Living  Force  emyloycd  in  the  Agricidtitrc  of  France. 

Number.  Effective  labourers. 

Human  species    .     .  21,050,607  equivalent  to    8,400,037 

Horses      ....  1,000,000  11,200,000 

Oxen  and  cows    .     .  0,973,000  17,432,500 

Asses 240,000  240,000 


Total    37,278,537 

Thus,  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  force  applied  to  agricul- 
ture is  furnished  by  human  strength. 
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Assuming  that  the  population  of  Britam  is  at  present  15,000,000, 
and  taking  the  number  of  horses,  oxen,  &c.  as  given  by  our  sta- 
tistical writers,  he  finds  the  amount  of  force  employed  in  British 
agriculture  to  be  as  follows : — 

Number.  Effective  labourers. 

Human  species      .     .     5,000,000  equivalent  to     2,132,446 
Horses    .....     1,250,000  8,750,000 

Oxen,  cows,  &c.         .     5,500,000  13,750,000 


24,632,446 

In  these  tables  the  number  of  oxen  and  cows,  considered  as 
beasts  of  draught  or  burden,  is  probably  too  great  in  both  coun- 
tries. Supposing  however  that  it  is  correct,  we  see  that  the  ani- 
mals, whicn  furnish  only  about  four-fifths  of  the  force  employed 
in  agriculture  in  France,  furnish  in  Britain  eleven-twelfths.  In 
France  a  force  equal  to  that  of  37,278,337  labourers  is  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  1 14  millions  of  acres  (46,000,000  hectares); 
in  Britain  53,000,000  of  acres  are  cultivated  by  a  force  equal  to 
that  of  24,632,446  labourers.  In  France  the  proportion  is  330 
labourers,  and  in  Britain  460  to  1,000  acres.  And  thus,  although 
we  expend  a  much  greater  portion  of  labour  on  our  soil  than  the 
French  do,  and  of  course  obtain  a  larger  produce,  yet  by  making 
a  more  abundant  use  of  animal  power,  we  employ  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  men  in  its  cultivation.  M.  Dupin  makes  a  conjectural 
estimate  for  Ireland  : — 

Effective  labourers. 

Great  Britain        24,632,446 

Ireland        7,455,701 

Total    32,088,147 

In  valuing  the  amount  of  force  employed  in  the  arts,  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  the  power  of  machinery  comes  in  as  an 
important  element.  We  cannot  spare  room  to  develope  the  data 
on  which  M.  Dupin  proceeds,  but  we  shall  present  his  results. 
He  divides  the  moving  power  employed  in  this  department  into 
living  force,  comprehending  that  of  men  and  animals ;  and  inani- 
mate force,  which  includes  that  of  water,  and  wind,  and  of  steam 
engines. 

1.  Living  Force  e/nploi/ed  in  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

FRAXCE- 

Nuijibcr.  Effective  Labourers. 

Human  species     .     .     .     10,533,333      equal  to      4,203,019 
Horses 300,000  2,100,000 

6,303,019 
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Human  species 
Horses 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

10,000,000     equal  to     4,264,893 
250,000  1,750,000 


Add  for  Ireland 


6,014,893 
1,260,604 


7,275,497 
2.  Inanimate  Force  employed  in  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce, 


FRANCE. 

Effective  Labourers. 
Water  mills  and  bydiaulic 

machines  .         equal  to     1,500,000 

Wind  Mills 253,333 

Wind,  as  a  moving  power  for  ships  3,000,000 
Steam  engines        480,000 


5,233,333 


BRITAIN. 

Effective  Labourers. 

1,200,000 

240,000 

12,000,000 

6,400,000 

19,840,000 


Hence,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  inanimate  moving  power 
employed  in  the  workshops  and  manufactories  of  Great  Britain, 
or  in  impelling  her  ships  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  is  four 


times  as  great  as  in  France. 


Force  of  both  kinds  applied  to  Arts,  Commerce^  SfC. 


Living  force     . 
Inanimate  ditto 


FRANCE. 

6,303,019 
5,233,333 

11,536,352 


IRELAND 


BRITAIN. 

7,275,497 
19,840,000 

27,115,497 
1,002,667 


r«-- 


28,118,164 

Thus  we  lind  that  the  total  amount  of  force  applied  to  arts, 
trade,  and  manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  is  almost  triple  of  what 
is  so  applied  in  France. 

General  Statement. 


In  agriculture    . 
In  arts,  trade,  &c. 


Living  force 
Inanimate  ditto 


FRANCE. 

37,278,537 
11,536,352 

48,814,889 

43,581,556 
5,233,333 


BRITISH    ISLES. 

32,088,147 
28,118,164 

60,206,311 

39,363,644 
20,842,667 


48,814,889 


60,206,311 
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It  is  needless  to  inform  our  readers  that  these  statements,  beins: 
founded  on  data  which  are  partly  hypothetical,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  approximations  to  the  truth.  Supposing  them 
to  be  substantially  correct,  they  display,  in  a  striking  light,  the 
superior  powers  of  production  which  Britain  possesses.  It  is 
evident  that  were  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  two  nations  other- 
wise on  a  level,  the  produce  of  labour  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  moving  power,  and  thus  the  value  created  annually 
by  the  industry  of  twenty-one  millions  of  Britons  in  commodities 
made  or  transported,  would  be  one-fourth  part  greater  than  that 
created  by  the  industry  of  thirty-one  millions  of  Frenchmen.  But 
even  this  statement  gives  an  incomplete  view  of  our  superiority ; 
for  it  does  not  include  the  advantages  we  derive  from  our  more 
perfect  division  of  labour,  our  vast  amount  of  fixed  capital  not 
invested  in  machinery,  but  in  drains,  fences,  and  other  agricul- 
tural improvements,  in  roads,  canals,  wharfs,  and  harbours,  in 
stamps,  moulds,  and  other  apparatus,  which  abridge  labour, 
though  they  do  not  produce  mechanical  power,  &c.  According 
to  M.  Dupin's  table,  the  produce  of  each  individual's  labour  is 
about  twice  as  great  in  Britain  as  in  France,  or  as  60  to  32 ;  but 
assuming  his  estimate  to  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  think  it 
is  evident  that  if  our  other  advantages  were  fairly  estimated,  the 
proportion  would  not  be  less  than  that  of  5  to  2. 

In  1786  France  had  a  greater  absolute  amount  of  productive 
power  than  Britain,  though  a  smaller  amount  in  proportion  to 
her  population.  Our  great  superiority  has  been  chiefly  the 
growth  of  the  last  half  century. 

Productive  and  Commercial  Force  in  1 780. 


Livmg  force     .     . 
Water  and  wind  mills 
Marine  force  (wind) 


FRANCE. 

Effective  Labourers. 

.  34,583,106 
1,209,560 
3,000,000 


BRITISH  ISLES. 

Effective  Labourers. 
27,126,572 
1,054,460 
3,000,000 


1826 
1780 


38,792,666 
Comparison  of  1826  and  1780. 

FRANCE, 

.     .     .     48,814,889 
.     .     .     38,792,666 


31,281,032 


BRITISH  ISLES. 

60,206,311 
31,281,032 


Augmentation  in  46  years   10,022,223  28,925,279 

Annual  augmentation     .  217,092  628,010 

We  may  place  the  subject  in  a  different  light,  by  showing  what 
the  entire  population  of  France  and  Britain  would  have  required 
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to  be  at  the  two  periods,  supposing  the  whole  extra  labour  per- 
formed by  wind,  water,  steam,  and  horse-power  were  performed 
by  human  strength. 

FRANCE.  BRITISH  ISLi;S. 

Population.  Population. 

In  1826     ....     .109,207,032  134,405,604 

In  1780    .     .     .     .     .     86,883,638  70,059,997 


Augmentation  in  46  years  22,323,394  64,345,607 

Annual  augmentation     .         485,291  1,398,817 

It  wall  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tables,  that  the  progress  of 
industry  and  population  together  have  added  to  the  productive 
powers  of  France  a  force  equal  to  that  of  217,092  effective  la- 
bourers annually,  and  of  628,010  to  those  of  the  British  Isles. 
If  we  had  not  multiplied  our  domestic  animals,  and  improved  our 
machinery,  it  would  have  required  an  annual  increase  of  485,291 
persons  in  France,  and  1,398,817  persons  in  Britain,  to  enable 
us  to  make  the  same  progress  in  productive  power — that  is,  in 
opulence.  And  were  the  aid  we  derive  from  animals  and  ma- 
chinery withdrawn,  Britain  would,  at  this  moment,  require  an 
additional  population  of  1 13  millions  to  give  her  the  same  powers 
of  production  which  she  now  possesses. 

Since  the  peace,  M.  Dupin  observes,  the  annual  augmentation 
of  the  productive  and  commercial  powers,  both  in  France  and  Bri- 
tain, has  greatly  surpassed  what  has  been  stated.  In  France,  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  labour  of  a  million  of  persons  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  though  the  actual  increase  of  the  population  is  only 
200,000  souls  per  annum ;  and  in  Britain  it  is  equal  to  that  of 
two  millions. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  principal  states  in  Europe,  is  highly  curious. 

Annual  Increase  upon  each  Million  of  Inhabitants,  and  Period  in  "which  the 

Population  would  double  itself  if  the  Increase  continued  uiiifonn. 

Increase  on  One  Million.  Period  of 

Individuals.  Doubling. 

Prussia       ....  27,027  26  years 

Britain*     ....  \^M7  42 

Netherlands         .     .  12,372  56| 

Two  Sicilies        ..  11,111  63 

Russia       .     >     .     .  10,527  QQ 

Austria      ....  10,114  69 

France      ....  6,536  105 

Thus,  France  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  among  the  princi- 
pal powers,  as  regards  the  increase  of  population;  and  M.  Dupin 

*  His  estimate  for  Britain  is  ratlier  high.  From  1811  to  1821  the  increase  was 
about  13,700  for  Britain  ;  for  Ireland  it  mfglit  be  about  20,000 ;  and  for  both,  15,800, 
and  the  period  of  doubling,  45  years. 
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is  so  ill  informed  as  to  consider  this  a  disadvantage.  How  it 
affects  the  well-being  of  the  nation  will,  however,  be  better  un- 
derstood from  the  following  table,  which  he  gives  in  the  intro- 
duction. 

Annual  Increase  in  France. 

Per  Cent. 

Of  the  population         * 

Of  the  number  of  horses        1 

Of  the  number  of  sheep IJ 

Of  consumption,  as  indicated  by  the  indirect  taxes      .     .     3 

Ditto,  by  the  octrois         3^ 

Of  industry,  as  indicated  by  the  revenue  of  patents*  .     .     3§ 

Of  circulation,  as  indicated  by  the  posts        3| 

Of  commerce,  as  indicated  by  the  customs 4 

Of  manufactures,  as  indicated  by  the  consumption  of  coal    4 

Ditto,  as  indicated  by  the  iron  fabricated 4^ 

Of  publications^  including  periodicals *     9f 

We  have  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  table,  and  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  prosperity  of  France. 

,,  The  first  element  of  a  nation's  happiness  is  the  general  and 
abundant  difFus  on  of  the  means  of  subsistence  among  its  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  most  unequivocal  symptom  of  improvement  is, 
when  the  food  which  sustains,  and  the  capital  which  employs  the 
labouring  classes,  is  increasing  in  quantity  faster  than  they  are 
increasing  in  numbers.  This  appears  to  be  decidedly  the  case  in 
France  at  present.  Wages,  if  estimated  according  to  the  value 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  fully  as  high  in  that  country  as  in 
England,  and  at  least  twice  as  high  as  in  Ireland ;  and  they  must 
still  experience  a  farther  rise,  if  population,  food,  and  capital, 
preserve  their  present  proportions  in  the  rate  of  increase. 

It  is  strange  that  M.  Dupin,  who  is  generally  well  informed, 
should  be  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical science,  as  to  mistake  the  most  healthy  symptom  in  the  state 
of  France,  the  slow  increase  of  her  population,  for  an  indication 
of  weakness.  Every  enlightened  statesman  in  Europe  is  now 
aware,  that  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded,  in  any  country,  is  a  too 
rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people.  He  knows  that 
when  this  takes  place,  it  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a  deterio- 
ration in  their  habits  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remedy, 
and  to  be  followed  by  an  alarming  increase  of  poverty,  misery, 
and  crime.  Mankind,  as  Paley  expresses,  always  breed  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  distress.  The  business  of  the  statesman  is  to 
keep  this  point  as  low  as  possible ;  for  even  in  a  political  view,  it 

*  Every  master  trader,  merchant,  and  handicraftsman  in  the  French  towns  pays  a 
ceitain  sum  to  government  annually,  fur  permission  to  carry  on  his  business.  The 
writing  he  receives,  giving  him  this  permission,  is  called  his  patent. 
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is  of  much  less  consequence  that  a  people  should  be  numerous, 
than  that  they  should  be  comfortable,  orderly,  industrious,  and 
prosperous. 

Money  is  the  sinews  of  war  in  modern  times ;  and  no  state 
that  has  its  coffers  well  filled  will  ever  want  soldiers.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  vast  population  of  paupers  is  a  source  of  weakness, 
and  not  of  strength,  as  the  example  of  Ireland  well  shows,  which, 
with  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  pays  no  more  in  taxes  than 
Scotland  does  with  two  millions,  while  the  expense  of  governing 
it  is  four  times  as  great.  The  diminished  proportion  of  births 
and  deaths  in  France,  the  decrease  of  crime,  the  growing  demand 
for  books,  the  slow  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  com- 
pared with  the  rapid  increase  of  consumption,  all  indicate  that 
the  people  are  making  great  advances  in  habits  of  providence 
and  self-respect,  in  intelligence,  comfort,  industry,  and  wealth. 
There  is  still, indeed,  much  room  for  improvement;  but  upon  the 
whole,  we  doubt  if  any  large  kingdom  in  Europe  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  a  state  of  such  sound  and  healthy  prosperity  as  France. 
The  prayer  of  every  enlightened  Frenchman  ought  to  be,  that 
M.  Dupin  may  not  be  gratified  in  his  wish  for  a  more  rapid 
increase  of  the  population. 

We  mentioned  that  the  leading  object  of  M.  Dupin's  book 
was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  in  the  people  of 
the  south  of  France,  by  contrasting  their  apathy,  poverty,  and 
backwardness,  with  the  wealthy  and  improved  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  north.  If  a  line  is  drawn  from  St.  Malo  to  Geneva, 
it  divides  the  kingdom  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the 
northern  contains  32,  and  the  southern  54  departments.  The 
population  of  these  two  parts,  says  M.  Dupin,  differs  more  from 
each  other  in  wealth,  industry,  and  intelligence,  than  the  people 
of  France,  taken  collectively,  differ  from  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles.  After  some  other  preliminary  remarks,  he  proceeds 
to  describe,  in  detail,  the  32  departments  of  the  north.  To 
obtain  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  each  depart- 
ment individually,  he  takes  the  aggregate  amounts  of  territorial 
surface,  population,  taxes,  raw  produce,  manufactures,  &c.  for 
all  France,  from  actual  or  estimated  returns,  and  dividing  each 
of  their  aggregates  by  the  number  of  departments,  he  obtains  the 
area,  population,  taxes,  &c.  of  an  imagi)iary  mean  departmetit , 
which  represents  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  with 
this  he  compares  each  of  the  32  departments  in  succession.  He 
then  brings  the  results  together,  and  compares  the  32  depart- 
ments of  the  north  collectively  with  the  54  departments  of  the 
south.  It  is  to  this  general  statement  that  we  must  confine  our 
attention. 
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First,  as  to  the  population,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  much 
more  dense  in  the  North  (32  departments)  than  in  the  South 
(54  departments). 

Northern  France.  Southern.         France  entire. 

Superficies     .     .     .  18,692,191  hectares*  34,841,235  53,533,426 

Population     .     .     .  13,167,166  Individ.       17,284,021  30,451,1871 
Superficies  for  each 

lOOOinhab.    .     .  1,419  hectares  2,105  1,758 

Population  for  each 

myriametre     .     .  7,044  individ.  4,960  5,688 

Thus  the  same  surface  which  supports  704  inhabitants  in  the 
south  of  France,  supports  1000  in  the  north,  although  the  warmer 
climate  of  the  former,  which  ripens  the  olive,  citron,  orange,  and 
maize,  holds  out  superior  advantages  to  industry. 

Northern  France.  Southern.  France  entire. 

Territorial  Revenue  800,600,000  francs  825,400,000  1626,000,000 
Revenue    for    each 

inhabitant       .     .  60  f.  80  c.  47  f.  75  c.  53  f.  39  c. 

Do.  for  each  hectare  42      83  23      69  30      38 

By  Territorial  Revenue  the  French  writers  mean  the  clear 
profiits  derived  from  land,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  Rent  with  us,  because  it 
also  includes  the  farmer's  profits.  It  appears  from  the  above 
table  that  the  territorial  revenue  of  all  France  is  equal  to  sixty- 
five  millions  sterling.  As  the  kingdom  contains  132,100,000 
English  acres  (53,533,426  hectares),  this  gives  an  average  of  lOs. 
\d.  per  acre,  for  all  kinds  of  soil,  good  and  bad.  The  statement 
is  entitled  to  confidence,  as  the  returns  made  for  the  Contribution 
Fonciere  enable  the  government  to  ascertain  the  produce  of  the 
land  with  considerable  certainty.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  industry  of  the  people  of  the  north, 
each  hectare  there  yields  very  nearly  double  of  what  it  does  in 
the  south;  the  produce  of  the  hectare  in  the  one  being  42  francs, 
83  cents  {Sos.  Sd.),  and  in  the  other,  23  f.  69  c.  (19s.  9d.),  taking 
the  franc  at  ten  pence. 

The  following  table  is  taken  by  M.  Dupin  from  Chaptal's 
work,  and  is  fifteen  years  old.  It  is  said  to  be  founded  on  returns 

*  We  have  not  converted  the  measures,  here,  into  those  of  England,  because  ^ve 
found  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  minute  accuracy  necessary;  but  the  numbers  being  all 
given  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  what  denominations 
they  appear.  We  may  state,  however,  that  the  hectare  is  equal  to  2,47,  or  very  nearly 
2f  English  acres ;  and  the  square  myriametre,  to  38^  English  miles. 

i"  M.  Dupin  explains,  in  a  note,  that  this  is  the  official  amount  of  the  population, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  goverimient  for  some  years.  But  the  actual  amount  of 
the  French  population  was  31,600,000  in  1826,  and  31,845,428  on  the  1st  of  January 
last. 
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of  some  kind  (recensements)  actually  made ;  and  it  is  curious,  as 
indicating  the  proportions  of  the  different  species  of  crops. 

N.  FRANCE.  S.  FRANCE.  ALL    FRANCE. 

Hectolitres.  *  Hectol.  Hectol. 

Wheat 28,104,444  23,395,756  51,500,200 

Rye  and  mixed  corn     11,853,721  18,436,440  30,290,161 

Maize 739,900  5,562,416  6,302,316 

Buckwheat    .     .     .       2,296,389  6,113,084  8,409,473 

Barley 6,412,610  6,163,993  12,576,603 

Oats 14,237,277  17,829,310  32,066,587 

Potatoes    ....       9,914,025  9,886,716  19,800,741 

73,558,366         87,387,715       160,946,081 
Wine 11,147,384         24,201,506         35,358,890 

Of  this  quantity  of  wine,  5,217,753  hect.  are  distilled,  and 
produce  459,817  hect.  of  brandy. 

Iron  made  in  1825. 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 

Kilogrammes.'!'  Kilogrammes.  Kilogrammes. 

Iron  made          .         .     122,220,400  38,929,800  161,150,200 

Furnaces            .         .                    256  123  379 

Workmen           .         .               53,059  16,011  70,000 
Iron  made  for  each 

lOOOinhab.             .                9,282  2,252  5,292 

Number  of  domestic  Animals. 
Horses       .         .         .         1,483,209  939,504  2,422,703 

Horses  for  each  1000 

inhabitants    .         .  112  54  79 

Do.  for  each  mjriametre  794  269  452 

Oxen,  cows,  bulls, 
calves,  &c.  .  2,771,776  3,913,176  6,684,952 

The  north  of  France  has  three  times  as  many  horses  in  pro- 
portion to  its  surface  as  the  south ;  but  it  has  not  the  same  su- 
periority in  horned  cattle.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that 
in  the  north  horses  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricultural  labour, 
and  in  the  south  oxen. 

The  quantity  of  wool  annually  cropped  in  France  is  stated  to 
be  36,000,000  kilogi:ammes  (79,000,000  lbs.),  of  which  the  north 
yields  14,000,000,  and  the  south  22,000,000. 

M.  Dupin  thus  sums  up  the  amount  of  "  productive  force  " 
employed  in  the  north  and  south. 

*  The  hectolitre  is  eaual  to  2,84  Winchester  bushels,  or  '2,6\  wine  gallons.  Wine, 
as  well  as  corn,  is  measured  by  hectolitres. 

\  The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2  and  one-fifth  English  pounds  avoirdupois. 
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IN  AGRICULTURE. 

N.  France.  S.  France,  All  France. 

Effect,  labourers.  Effect,  labourers.  Effect,  labourers. 

Force  of  men       .     .     .  3,094,564  4,738,778  7,833,342 

of  horses    .     •     .  6,745,011  4,454,989  11,200,000 

of  oxen        ,     .     .  6,392,427  11,040,073  17,432,500 

of  asses      .     .     .       100,000  140,000  240,000 


16,332,002 

20,373,840 

36,705,842 

IN  ARTS,  COMMERCE,  &C. 

Force  of  men       .     .     .  2,063,043 
of  horses    .     .     .   1,400,000 
of  water-mills     .       700,000 
of  wind-mills       .       200,000 

2,082,199 

700,000 

800,000 

53,333 

4,145,242 

2,100,000 

1,500,000 

253,333 

of  wind  in  navi- 

gation         .         1,100,000 
of  steam  engines       410,000 

1,900,000 
70,000 

3,000,000 
480,000 

5,873,043 
Total     22,205,045 

5,605,532 
25,979,372 

1 1,478,575 
48,184,417 

Partly  from  public  documents  and  partly  from  special  en- 
quiries, M.  Dupin  gives  the  following  approximative  estimate  of 
the  "  gross  and  neat  produce  "  of  agriculture,  8vC.  in  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  exhibit  in  English  money. 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 

Gross  produce      .     .      98,110,000/.  114,400,000/.  212,510,000/. 

Neat  produce       .     .      32,024,000  33,016,000  65,040,000 

Expense  of  cultivation   66,086,000  81,384,000  147,470,000 

He  gives  a  similar  estimate  of  the  value  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, including  the  expense  of  transportation,  &c.;  but  as  he 
admits  that  it  is  chiefly  conjectural,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  giving  it  in  an  abridged  fonii. 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 

Entire  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  and   trade     81,710,000/.       66,060,000/.       147,770,000/. 

Profits  of  capital 8,171,000  6,606,000  14,777,000 

Wages  of  labour,  carriage,  freight, 

merchants'  profits,  &c.     .     .     73,539,000         59,454,000         132,993,000 

Wages  of  an  artizan  per  day  in 

British  money Is.  lO^d.  Is.  Id.  Is.  Birf. 

The  entire  produce  of  industry  in  all  its  branches  he  estimates 
as  follows. 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 

Produce 172,360,000/.       163,720,000/.       336,080,000/. 

Taxes 22,400,000  16,400,000  38,800,000 


Income  of  the  inhabitants         149,960,000         147,320,000         297,280,000 
He  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  mean  annual  revenue  of 
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the  inhabitants,  calculated  for  each  individual,  man,  woman  and 
child.  We  omit  his  fractional  parts  of  a  franc,  because  they 
make  the  statement  less  distinct,  and  give  an  appearance  of  ac- 
curacy which  is  fallacious. 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 

Agriculturists 258  francs  201  223 

Artisans,  traders,  &c 260  219  240 

Other  citizens,  including  capitalists  314  228  266 

The  following  table  he  informs  us  is  grounded  on  details  pub- 
lished by  the  minister  of  finance.  For  every  100  francs  of  reve- 
nue, &c.  for  the  whole  country,  the  proportions  for  the  north  and 
the  south  are — 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 
Private  revenue,  derived  from  industry 

(excluding  agriculture)     .....  59^  40|  100 

Public  revenue,  from  liquors,  tobacco, 

gunpowder,  &c 60  40  100 

Ditto,  from  stamps  and  registration      .  60|  39^  100 

Ditto,  from  patents        61i  38f  100 

Ditto,  from  the  posts 6 If  38^  100 

Scholars  at  the  primary  schools         .     .  66  34  100 

Productive  force  for  equal  quantities  of 

ground 66  34  100 

One  cannot  help  being  struck,  as  M.  Dupin  observes,  with  the 
very  uniform  proportion  which  is  here  preserved  in  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  among  the  various  branches  of  revenue 
which  depend  on  skill,  activity  and  capital — on  every  source  of 
wealth  in  short,  except  mere  amount  of  territorial  surface.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  education,  and  of  course  knowledge,  fol- 
lows exactly  the  same  law. 

The  north  of  France  is  not  only  much  farther  advanced  in  in- 
dustry at  present  than  the  south,  but  it  is  proceeding  in  the 
career  of  improvement  with  much  greater  rapidity,  as  is  proved 
by  the  following  table,  which  shews  the  increase  on  different 
branches  of  the  public  revenue  in  six  years. 

Addition  to  the  Public  Revenue  from  1820  to  1826. 

N.  France.                 S.  France.  All  France. 

Patents 2,303,225  francs     1,122,245  3,425,470 

Registration  and  stamps      17,612,945                 7,524,639  25,137,593 

The  posts 2,598,488                  2,064,465  4,626,953 

Customs 17,576,114                10,067,152  27,643,266 

Indirect  taxes      .     .     .        13,227,815                 4,766,083  17,993,898 

53,318,596  25,544,584  78,863,180 

Proportional  increase  of  revenue        65  35  100 

But  when  the  relative  numbers  of  the  population  are  taken 
into  account,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking,  as  the  following 
table  will  she\v. 
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N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 
Each  million  of  inhabitants,  in  six  years, 

have  increased  the  population        57,195             35,182  44,700 
have  sent  to  school  (children)        5QfiQ5             21,751  36,764 
have  increased  the  public  reve- 
nue by  their  industry,  francs  3,902,366  1,424,206  2,495,670 

According  to  the  last  official  account  presented  by  the  univer- 
sity of  France,  the  distribution  of  primary  schools  was  as  fol- 
lows. 

N.  France.         S.  France. 
Communes  having  primary  schools        .     15,701  8,669 

Communes  destitute  of  ditto        .     .     .       4,441  9,668 

Thus  more  than  one-half  of  the  communes  in  the  south  are 
destitute  of  the  means  of  elementary  education. 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 
Pupils  in  the 

Royal  colleges 4,636  5,418  10,054 

Secondary  schools        26,950  24,038  50,988 

Primary  ditto          740,846  375,931  1,116,777 

The  greater  number  of  pupils  from  the  south  at  the  royal  col- 
leges, M.  Dupin  attributes  to  the  number  of  bursaries  at  the 
colleges  in  that  part  of  France.  "  The  people  of  the  south,"  he 
observes,  **  have  a  prodigious  talent  for  obtaining  des  bourses  de 
retat  I'^  "  Pint  a  Dieu,"  he  adds,  "  qu'ils  eussent  la  meme  ardeur 
et  la  meme  dexterite  pour  obtenir  des  ecoles  primaires ! " 

The  university  distributes  annually  a  number  of  prizes  and 
accessits^  among  the  colleges  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  the 
almanack  of  the  university  contains  the  names  of  those  who  gain 
them,  with  the  place  of  their  birth.  Setting  aside  the  depart- 
ment of  Paris,  in  order  that  no  undue  advantage  may  be  given  to 
the  north,  M.  Dupin  finds,  that  the  number  gained  by  pupils 
belonging  to  the  3 1  departments  of  the  north,  and  the  54  of  the 
^south,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

North.  South. 

107  36 

Part  of  this  difference  may  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  distance 
of  southern  departments  from  the  capital;  but  of  the  143  re- 
wards voted,  37  were  prizes  and  106  accessits;  and  of  these  37 
prizes  So  were  carried  away  by  the  pupils  from  the  north,  and 
only  4  by  those  from  the  south ;  so  that  in  the  colleges,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  prizes  go  to  the  northern  pupils,  and  the  accessits  to 
the  southern. 

Of  the  Q5  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (who  are  im- 
partially chosen  from  the  savants  of  the  whole  kingdom),  the  32 

*  The  pupil  who  has  the  highest  number  of  votes  next  to  him  who  gains  a  prize,  is 
considered  as  having  obtained  a  certain  distinction,  which  is  called  an  accessit. 
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departments   of  the  north  have  afforded  48,  and  the  54  depart- 
ments of  the  south  only  17  •' 

The  Record  of  Brevets,  or  as  we  call  them,  patents,  for  new 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  arts,  &c.  in  the  34  years  from 
1791  to  1825,  presents  the  following  result: — 

The  North.  The  South. 

1699  413 

Exhibitions  of  the  products  of  industry  are  made  (every  four 
years  we  believe)  in  France,  and  prizes  are  given  for  the  most 
improved  or  perfect  specimens.  In  the  exhibition  of  1819,  the 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

N.  France.  S.  France. 

Medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze     -     -     293  107 

"  Thus,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the  two  parts  of 
France,  whether  in  relation  to  their  agriculture  or  their  commerce  j  at 
whatever  stage  of  life  we  contemplate  the  population,  in  tender  infancy, 
when  the  A  B  C  is  the  encyclopedia,  at  the  colleges,  the  Polytechnic 
School,  or  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  or  as  regards  invention  in  the  arts, 
or  the  national  prizes  for  industry — every  where  we  find  a  diflference 
between  the  two  parts,  which  is  analogous,  and  almost  always  propor- 
tional. In  the  eyes  of  men  who  know  how  to  compare  effects  with 
causes,  this  constant  uniformity  of  results,  this  superiority  of  every  kind 
in  favour  of  the  part  of  the  kingdom  where  popular  instruction  is  most 
developed,  demonstrates  clearly  the  advantage  of  that  instruction  in 
promoting  trade,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  private  and  public  wealth." 

M.  Dupin  holds  the  backwardness  of  the  people  in  the  south 
of  France  to  be  entirely  the  consequence  of  ignorance,  and  not 
to  spring  from  any  defect  of  natural  talent.  To  paint  their  infe- 
riority, as  it  were,  to  the  eye,  and  to  affront  them  into  some  exer- 
tions to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  he  has  appended  to 
his  work  a  map,  representing  the  state  of  education  in  France. 
In  this  map  the  proportion  which  the  children  at  school  bear  to 
the  whole  population  is  marked  in  each  department,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  department  is  made  lighter  or  darker  by  varying  tints 
of  engraving,  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  education  is  greater 
or  less.  In  a  well  educated  nation,  the  children  at  school  form 
about  one-eighth  or  ninth  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants.  None 
of  the  departments  of  France  reach  this  point,  but  those  of  the 
north  make  the  nearest  approximation.  In  some  of  these  it  is 
tV^  tV^  tV  ^^-  up  to  ^.  In  the  departments  of  the  south,  it 
varies  from  /^  up  to  the  fearful  proportion  of  -^isy  which  has 
been  very  properly  typified  in  the  map  by  a  surface  absolutely 
black,  as  if  knowledge  had  there  suffered  a  total  eclipse.  A 
more  entire  privation  of  the  means  of  instruction  is  probably  not 
to  be  found  in  Siberia  or  Turkey!     In  some  others  of  these  de- 
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partments,  the  number  of  scholars  is  so  small  as  -^-g,  -j^^,  -^^^ 
ihs>  tIc^'  15^>  ^c*  The  darkest  departments,  however,  are  not 
found  in  the  extreme  south,  but  rather  in  what  may  be  considered 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  They  may  be  described  very  correctly  as 
consisting  of  Britanny,  and  the  countries  watered  by  the  Loire. 
The  inspection  of  this  spotted  map  should  call  up  a  blush  in  the 
face  of  every  public  man  in  France.  When  we  consider  the  nur- 
sery of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  has  been  thus  suffered  to 
grow  up  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  w  hile  its  rulers  were  lavish- 
ing millions  on  works  of  luxury,  vanity,  or  ostentation,  we  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  our  indignation  at  such  a  profligate 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  such  a  stupid 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

We  concur  with  M.  Dupin  in  thinking  that  the  want  of 
primary  schools  is  the  first  want  of  the  country,  but  we  would  not 
attribute  the  poverty  and  apathy  of  the  people  of  the  south  en- 
tirely to  this  cause,  nor  do  we  anticipate  that  a  better  education 
will  raise  them  completely  to  a  level  with  the  people  of  the  north. 
W^e  believe  that  there  is  an  original  diversity  of  character  among 
nations  as  weW  as  individuals,  which  produces  important  effects 
on  their  conduct  and  institutions.  The  spirit  of  industry  and  im- 
provement is  more  active  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  ; 
yet  the  English  are  by  no  means  so  well  educated  as  the  people 
of  many  other  European  states.  Bohemia  has  more  schools  than 
Rhenish  Germany  or  Northern  France,  though  it  is  infinitely  be- 
hind these  countries  in  civilization.  And  generally  speaking,though 
the  most  industrious  nations  of  Europe  are  better  educated  than 
the  others,  the  degree  of  industry  is  seldom  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  instruction;  and  diffused  systems  of  education,  where 
they  do  exist,  are  perhaps  as  often  the  consequence  as  the  cause 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  activity  which  accompanies  them.  Now^ 
with  regard  to  France,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  northern 
departments,  which  are  the  great  seats  of  intelligence  and  industry, 
are  exactly  the  districts  which  are  inhabited  by  a  people  of  German 
and  Norman  extraction,  that  is,  by  a  branch  of  the  great  Gothic 
family  which  occupies  Germany,  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium, 
England,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, — the  states  which  are 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  modern  civilization.  The  Gothic  race 
has  less  vivacity  and  sensibihty  than  some  of  the  southern  races, 
but  it  greatly  surpasses  them  all  in  habits  of  order,  rectitude  of 
judgment,  perseverance,  and  decision  of  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  departments  in  the  centre  of  France,  where  ignorance 
and  rudeness  are  most  prevalent,  were  exactly  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Celts.  In  the  western  part  of  this  tract  the  Celtic  race  pre- 
serves its  original  language;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
extent,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  basis  of  the  popu- 
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lation  is  Celtic  still.  The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  in  short, 
are  at  bottom,  of  the  same  family  with  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and 
the  Scots  Highlanders,  tribes  which,  even  at  this  day,  are  much 
inferior  to  the  Gothic  race  in  aptitude  for  civilization.  Education 
however,  with  a  free  press,  good  institutions,  and  continued 
peace,  will  do  much  to  improve  the  people  of  the  south,  though  it 
may  not  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  their  brethren  of  the  north. 

M.  Dupin  discusses  a  plan  which  has  been  recently  started  for 
making  Paris  a  seaport,  by  cutting  a  canal  from  that  city  to  Havre. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  canal  should  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit 
sea  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  Its  dimensions  are  not  stated ; 
but  a  survey  has  been  made,  and  the  expense  is  estimated  at 
160,000,000  francs,  or  o£'6,400,000.  With  this  it  is  proposed  to 
combine  another  canal  of  smaller  dimensions,  extending  from 
Paris  to  the  Rhine,  which  has  been  estimated  to  cost  70,000,000 
francs,  or  o£'2,800,000.  It  is  assumed  that  these  two  canals  would 
enable  France  to  monopolise  the  trade  of  supplying  Upper 
Germany  with  colonial  produce.  In  consequence  of  the  absurd 
multiplicity  of  tolls  upon  the  Rhine,  commodities  carried  by  that 
river  from  the  sea  to  Strasburgh,  cost  200  francs  (ofS,)  per  ton 
for  conveyance,  while  it  is  computed  that  their  transportation  by 
the  projected  canals  would  not  cost  more  than  £Q>  10s.  The  re- 
venue which  both  canals  would  yield  is  estimated  at  one  million 
sterling.  Such  magnificent  undertakings,  however,  rarely  yield 
any  adequate  returns,  as  the  Caledonian  canal,  and  that  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  amply  demonstrate.  In  England  it  is  well  known  that 
canals  of  small  section  are  almost  the  only  ones  that  have  afforded 
u  liberal  remuneration  to  their  proprietors. 

We  must  now,  however,  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  M. 
Dupin's  work  is  clearly  and  ably  written,  and  abounds  in  interest- 
ing matter.  As  a  statistical  work  it  is  less  elaborate,  and  probably 
less  correct,  than  Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  the  Wealth  and  Re- 
sources of  Britain  ;  but  its  form  is  more  popular,  and  in  reference 
to  the  objects  which  the  author  had  in  view,  it  is  extremely  well 
calculated  to  be  useful.  It  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
sources  of  national  wealth,  while  Colquhoun's  book  is  little  else 
than  a  mass  of  facts  collected  with  much  research  and  industry. 
In  one  point,  however,  of  no  small  consequence,  M.  Dupin  has 
left  us  entirely  in  the  dark.  He  has  not  said  a  word  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  pauperism.  This  appears  to  us  a  singular 
omission,  the  cause  of  which  we  are  unable  to  divine.  Some  of 
his  numerical  statements  besides,  are  not  accompanied  with  the 
necessary  explanations ;  and  in  a  few  cases  they  are  not  perfectly 
consistent  with  one  another.  Some  errors  and  omissions,  however, 
are  unavoidable  in  a  work  embracing  such  a  mass  of  details;  and 
as  a  whole  the  work  is  creditable  to  its  celebrated  author. 
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Art.  X. — I  Promessi  Sposi,  Storia  Milanese  del  Secolo  XVII. 

Scoperta   e    rifatta    da    Alessandro    Manzoni.      3   torn.   8vo. 

Milano,    1825-26. — Terza  edizione,  3   torn.    12mo.     Farigi, 

1827. 
It  is  a  common  remark,  that  good  novelists  frequently  make  but 
indifferent  dramatists ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  power 
of  compression  and  concentration,   necessary  to  exalt  the  mate- 
rials furnished  by  the  imagination  into  the  more  sublimated  and 
essential   form   required   for  tragedy,  is  a   power  of  a  high  and 
distinct  order,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  capacity  of  framing  a 
series  of  incidents,  or  furnishing  a  set  of  characters  with  appro- 
priate language.      It  requires   the  application    of   a  judgment, 
matured  by  the  study  of  dramatic  effect,  to  the  mass  of  materials 
which  the  mind  has  invented  or  collected ;  a  power  of  separating 
and  combining,  of  judiciously  excluding  or  slightly  passing  over 
some  features,  and  of  bringing  others  prominently  forward  before 
the   eyes  of  the  spectator.     To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  true,  this 
faculty  must  be  exercised  even  by  the  novelist;  without  the  appli- 
cation of  some   such  modifying  power,  the  tale  would  be  but  a 
revival  of  the  rude  chronicle  of  former  ages ;  and  the  mind  would 
be  distracted  amidst  a  series  of  incidents,  arranged  only  according 
to  priority  in  time,  and  all  detailed  with  equal  minuteness   and 
circumstance,  without  reference  to  their  capability  of  affecting  the 
fancy  or  the  heart.     But  it  is  in  the  more  limited  sphere  of  the 
drama,  that  the  exercise   of  this  faculty  is  peculiarly  necessary ; 
where  the  intensity  of  the  effect  must  be  proportioned   to  the 
narrow  circle  within  which  it   operates,  and  where   every  power 
which  the   human  mind  possesses,  (scarcely  even  excepting  that 
of  close  and  accurate  reasoning  itself,)  is  called  into  action  in  its 
most  concentrated  and  efficient  form. 

But  though  we  think  it  sufficiently  obvious,  why  a  successful 
novelist  should  fail  in  his  dramatic  attempts,  we  really  do  not 
understand  how  an  able  dramatist  should  be  an  indifferent  novel- 
writer.  Some  difficulties  of  a  mechanical  nature  no  doubt  must 
be  overcome.  Like  a  musician,  who  lays  down  the  instrument 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  to  take  up  another,  he  may 
require  some  time  to  master  the  keys,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  range  and  compass  of  the  new^nstrument ;  but  these 
difficulties  regard  only  the  technicalities  of  the  art,  and,  in  a  mind 
of  ordinary  activity  and  observation,  can  never  long  impede  the 
power  of  "  discoursing  eloquent  music."  When,  therefore,  the 
mechanique  of  novel -writing  is  once  attained,  no  farther  difficulty 
would  appear  to  remain.  The  dramatist,  it  would  seem,  has  but 
to  dilute  his  essences,  so  as  to  spread  them  over  the  wider  surface 
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allowed  to  the  novelist :  to  restore  his  materials  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were,  before  the  process  of  dramatic  selection  and 
classification  took  place. 

i\nd  yet  here  is  an  example  of  what  we  must  consider,  on  the 
whole,  as  an  indifferent  novel,  written  by  a  highly  respectable 
dramatist.  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  think  that  the  case 
of  Manzoni  forms  any  actual  anomaly,  or  exception,  to  the 
general  position  to  which  we  have  alluded.  For,  possessing,  as 
he  certainly  does,  in  a  high  degree,  some  of  the  elements  of  a 
great  dramatist,  Manzoni  appears  singularly  deficient  in  others. 
With  much  pathetic  power,  and  no  inconsiderable  eloquence, 
particularly  where  the  language  of  passion  approaches  the  lyrical, 
he  is  defective  in  one  point  of  equal  importance  to  the  dramatist 
and  the  novelist,  that  of  weaving  an  ingenious,  complicated,  yet 
not  confused  chain  of  incidents.  To  the  novelist  this  power  is 
peculiarly  necessary.  On  the  stage,  where  so  much  is  omitted  in 
representation,  and  gathered  only  by  narrative  or  incidental  allu- 
sion, nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the  attempt  to  lead  the 
spectators  through  the  labyrinth  of  an  intricate  story.  But  in 
the  novel,  where  everything  may  be  introduced ;  where  the  author 
has  room  and  verge  enough  for  all  those  eclaircissements,  which 
are  necessary  to  furnish  the  clue  to  the  mazy  windings  of  the 
tale,  and  to  stimulate  without  satisfying  curiosity,  it  is  the  great 
triumph  of  art  to  weave  an  artful  tissue  of  incidents,  which  shall 
rivet  attention  by  their  novelty  without  violating  probability,  and 
delight  the  fancy  without  doing  violence  to  reason.  If  even  in  his 
dramatic  works,  therefore,  Manzoni's  plots  were  dry,  meagre,  and 
uninteresting,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  in  his  novel  he  has 
been  equally  unfortunate,  as  far  as  the  construction  of  his  story  is 
concerned. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  devoted  an  article  in  this  number 
to  a  general  review  of  the  Modern  Italian  Novelists,  but  the 
extent  of  the  task  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  fulfil  our  origi- 
nal design;  and  in  the  mean  time,  we  think  we  may  as  well  clear 
the  way  a  little,  by  exhibiting  a  few  specimens  of  Manzoni's 
powers  in  that  character.  We  mention  this  as  a  reason  for  abstain- 
ing, at  present,  from  all  general  speculation  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Italian  novelists,  or  the  peculiarities  by  which  their 
compositions  are  distinguished  from  our  own.  These  are  points 
which  can  only  be  fully  or  fairly  investigated,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  a  variety  of  names,  and  which  we  trust  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  future  article.  In  the  mean  time  our  intention 
is  merely  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  scenes  from  "  The 
Betrothed,"  accompanied  by  such  notices  of  the  plot,  as  to 
render  their  connection  intelligible. 
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Manzoni  resorts  to  the  device  of  an  old  manuscript,  as  the 
source  of  his  story ;  an  expedient  of  which  we  are  pretty  well 
tired  at  home ;  having  varied  the  incident  in  every  possible  way, 
since  the  days  of  Horace  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto,  and 
Sterne's  Parisian  Fragment,  which  he  found  wrapped  round  his 
butter,  to  the  present  time.  The  scene  of  the  tale  is  laid  in  the 
Milanese,  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  story  may  be  said, 
in  a  few  words,  to  relate  to  the  fortunes  of  two  lovers  in  a 
humble  walk  of  life,  whose  intended  nuptials  are  for  a  time 
interrupted,  by  the  persecution  of  one  of  those  feudal  despots, 
who  at  that  time  ruled,  with  an  iron  hand,  over  the  unfortunate 
peasantry  within  their  domains. 

The  introduction  has  the  merit  of  arresting  attention.  One 
evening,  in  November,  l628,  Don  Abbondio,  the  curate  of  one 
of  the  villages  near  the  lake  of  Como,  is  proceeding  home- 
ward, in  the  twilight,  beguiling  his  way  with  his  breviary,  when 
he  suddenly  encounters  two  individuals,  whose  suspicious  ap- 
pearance at  once  convinces  him  that  they  formed  part  of  that 
class  of  society  against  which  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  Mi- 
lanese had,  for  some  fifty  years  back,  been  fulminating  ineffectual 
decrees  of  banishment;  bravoes,  who  were  generally  in  the  ser- 
vice of  some  of  the  turbulent  and  rapacious  nobles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  ready  to  execute  any  deed  of  violence  in  return  for 
the  protection  they  received.  Accosting ,  the  bewildered  curate, 
these  ruffians,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  Don  Rodrigo,  threaten 
him  with  the  severest  punishment  if  he  should  proceed  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  between  Lorenzo  (or  Renzo)  Tramaglino  and 
Lucia  Mondella,  two  peasants  of  his  parish,  who  w^ere  already 
betrothed  to  each  other,  and  whose  nuptials  were  to  take  place 
the  next  day.  Confounded  at  this  interdict,  terrified  at  the  idea 
of  offending  Rodrigo,  and  yet  unable  to  devise  any  means  of 
evading  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  curate, 
after  a  variety  of  miserable  excuses,  at  last  flatly  refuses  to  unite  the 
lovers.  Lorenzo  is  at  first  in  despair;  but,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  amiable  priest  Father  Christopher,  whose  advice  he  had 
requested  on  this  occasion,  he  at  last  resolves  to  adopt  the  plan 
recommended  by  Agnes,  the  mother  of  Lucia.  By  the  law  of 
the  Milanese,  at  that  time,  it  seems  that  an  acknowledgement  of 
marriage  in  presence  of  a  priest  was  held  sufficient  without  the 
performance  of  the  formal  ceremony ;  and  the  project  of  the  lovers, 
to  which  the  timid  and  gentle  Lucia  consents  with  reluctance,  is, 
to  steal  suddenly  into  the  house  of  the  curate,  (who  being  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  law  was  generally  on  his  guard  against  such  intru- 
sions,) and  repeat  the  necessary  acknowledgements  before  he 
should  have  time  to  make  his  escape.     Don  Rodrigo  in  the  mean 
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time  has  concerted  a  plan  for  putting  an  entire  stop  to  the  pro- 
ceedings by  carrying  off  the  intended  bride ;  and  this  scheme,  the 
execution  of  which  is  entrusted  to  his  chief  bravo,  II  Griso,  and 
his  followers,  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  same  evening 
which  the  lovers  had  fixed  for  their  visit  to  the  curate.  The  pre- 
parations on  both  sides,  and  the  mutual  anxieties  of  the  parties 
are  well  wrought  up.  Renzo,  attended  by  two  peasants  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  as  witnesses,  knocks,  in  the  twilight,  at  the 
door  of  his  intended  bride,  who  descends  at  the  signal. 

"  With  silent  and  measured  steps  they  stole  along  in  the  darkness, 
and  took  the  path  that  led  into  the  country.  They  might  have  cut  across 
to  the  house  of  the  curate,  but  they  chose  this  road  to  escape  observation. 
They  wound  along  through  fields  and  gardens  till  they  reached  it,  and 
the  party  then  divided.  The  betrothed  pair  remained  concealed  at  one 
corner,  Agnes  (the  mother  of  Lucia)  stood  a  little  in  advance  that  she 
might  meet  the  servant  Perpetua,  and  occupy  her  attention,  while 
Tonio,  with  the  booby  Gervase,  who  could  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
without  whom,  unfortunately,  nothing  could  be  done,  marched  boldly  up 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  *  Who  knocks  at  this  tijue  of  night  ?'  cried  the  voice  of  Perpetua, 
from  a  window.  '  There  are  no  sick  persons  in  the  village  that  I  know 
of  3   has  any  accident  happened  ?' 

"  '  It  is  I,  and  my  brother,'  said  Tonio  j  '  we  wish  to  speak  to  the 
curate.'  *  Is  this  an  hour  for  a  Christian  ?'  cried  Perpetua,  roughly  :  — 
return  to-morrow.' 

"  '  Hark  ye,'  said  Tonio,  *  I  have  got  some  money  in  my  pocket :  I 
come  to  pay  a  small  debt  of  mine  to  the  curate  3  here  are  five-and-tweuty 
good  coins  at  least  j  but  if  he  won't  take  them  now,  'tis  no  matter,  I 
shall  find  a  use  for  them,  and  call  again  when  I  meet  with  another 
supply.' 

"  '  Stop,  stop,' exclaimed  Perpetua,  '  I  will  be  with  you  immediately  3' 
and  instantly  closed  the  window." — vol.  i.  cap.  vii. 

Agnes  immediately  left  the  side  of  the  lovers,  and  hastened  to 
join  the  brothers  before  the  door,  beginning  to  converse  with 
them,  so  as  to  lead  Perpetua  to  suppose  that  she  had  been  passing 
that  way,  and  had  stopped  to  talk  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Perpetua  had  entered  her  master's  study  to 
announce  the  visit  of  Tonio. 

*'  *^  At  such  an  hour  as  this,'  muttered  Don  Abbondio.  '  Aye,  very 
true,'  said  Perpetua  3   '  but  unless  your  reverence  takes  it  now — ' 

"  '  — 1  probably  may  never  take  it  at  all.  Well,  show  him  up.  But 
are  you  quite  sure  it  is  he?'  *  Am  I  not!'  said  Perpetua  5  and,  descend- 
ing  the  stairs,  she  opened  the  door.  '  Where  are  you  ?'  exclaimed  she. 
Tonio  came  forward,  accompanied  by  Agnes,  who  saluted  Perpetua  by 
name. 

"  *^  A  fine  night  this,  Agnes/  said  Perpetua :  '  whither  so  late  ?' 

*'  '  I  am  on  my  way  from '  said  Agnes,  naming  a  town  in  the 
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vicinity  3   '  and  if  you  must  know — why,  I  have  remained  principally  on 
your  account.' 

"  '  On  mine!'  exclaimed  Perpetua^   and  turning  to  the  brothers, — 
'  Walk  in,'  said  she,  '  I  will  follow  you  immediately.' 

''  '  Do  you  know,'  said  Agnes,  *  that  some  ignorant   woman  of  the 
village  asserted  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  marry  Beppo  Fuolavec- 
chio  or  Anselmo  Lunghigna,  was,  that  neither  of  them  would  have  you.  I 
maintained  that  you  refused  them  both.'   .... 
*'  '  Certainly  ! — O  the  lying  wretch — who  was  it?' 
"  '  Oh  don't  ask  me,  I  have  no  wish  to  make  mischief.' 
''  '  But  you  must  tell  me — indeed  you  must — the  lying  jade  !' 
*'  '  Well,  by  and  by  5  but  do  you  know,  I  was  amazingly  annoyed 
at  not  knowing  the  whole  story,  that  I  might  have  been  able  to  confound 
the  woman.' 

*'  *^  It  is  a  vile  falsehood  altogether,'  said  Perpetua  :  '  as  for  Beppo,  all 
the  world  knows — but  stay. — Tonio,  do  you  shut  the  door,  and  walk  up 
stairs,  I  will  be  with  you  immediately.'  Tonio  answered  that  he  would, 
and  Perpetua,  with  great  vehemence,  continued  her  explanation.  In 
front  of  the  curate's  house  ran  a  small  path,  which,  after  passing  it, 
turned  off  into  the  fields.  Agnes  turned  towards  it,  as  if  she  wished  to 
speak  at  greater  liberty,  and  Perpetua  followed.  When  they  had  got  so 
far  that  they  could  no  longer  see  what  took  place  in  front  of  the  house, 
Agnes  laughed  loudly.  This  was  the  signal  :  Renzo  heard  it,  encou- 
raged Lucia  by  a  pressure  of  the  arm,  and  both  sliding  along  the  wall  on 
tiptoe  to  the  door  opened  it  gently,  and  entered  the  passage  where  the 
brothers  were  waiting  for  them.  They  let  down  the  latch  again  with  all 
possible  caution,  and  stole  up  stairs  with  noiseless  steps.  AVhen  they 
reached  the  landing-place,  the  brothers  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  cu- 
rate's room,  which  was  on  one  side  of  the  stairs  j  the  lovers  kept  close  to 
the  wall. 

"  *  Deo  gratias,'  cried  Tonio,  in  a  loud  voice  :  '  Tonio,  eh  !  walk  in,' 
exclaimed  a  voice  from  within  the  chamber. 

*'  Tonio  now  opened  the  door  wide  enough  to  allow  himself  and  his 
brother  to  pass  one  at  a  time.  The  ray  of  light  which  issued  from  the 
half-opened  door,  and  flashed  across  the  obscurity  of  the  landing-place, 
made  poor  Lucia  tremble  as  if  she  had  been  discovered.  The  brothers 
entered,  Tonio  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  the  betrothed  remained 
motionless  in  the  darkness,  with  their  ears  stretched  out  to  listen,  and 
their  very  breathing  suppressed  ;  while  the  only  noise  which  was  heard 
was  the  beating  of  Lucia's  heart. 

'*  Don  Abbondio  was  seated  on  an  old  chair,  dressed  in  an  old  night- 
gown, with  an  old  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  small  lamp  before  him. 
Two  thick  tufts  of  hair  which  issued  from  beneath  his  cap,  two  large 
eyebrows,  two  enormous  mustachios,  and  a  peaked  beard  on  his  chin, 
thrown  into  light  and  shadow  by  the  lamp,  resembled  the  brambles 
projecting  from  a  rock,  when  clothed  with  hoar  frost  and  sparkling  in  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

"  *  Ah  !  ah  !'  said  he,  pulling  off  his  spectacles,  and  depositing  them 
in  the  book  he  had  been  reading. 
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*'  '  Your  reverence  will  say  I  have  come  late,'  said  Tonio,  making 
his  bow,  a  movement  which  was  simultaneously  imitated  by  the  stupid 
Gervase. 

'^  '  Aye,  late  enough  j  late  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  unwell,  sir  ?' 

"  '  Very  sorry,  indeed  !' 

'■'  '  You  were  told  I  was  unwell,  and  did  not  know  when  I  could  see 
anybody.    But  why  have  you  brought  that  ....  son  of  yours  with  you  V 

''  *  Merely  for  company,  signor.' 

"  *  Well— let  us  see.' 

"  '  Here  are  five-and-twenty  new  berlinghe :  those  with  the  figure  of 
St.  Ambrose  on  horseback,'  said  Tonio,  pulling  a  small  parcel  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"  '  So,'  replied  Don  Abbondio ;  and  taking  the  parcel,  he  put  on  his 
spectacles  again,  opened  it,  took  out  the  coins,  turned  them  over  and 
over,  counted  them,  and  found  them  unexceptionable. 

"  '  And  now,  signor  curate,  you  will  return  me  my  Theckla's  necklace.* 

"  '  Certainly,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  going  to  a  chest,  and  turning  the 
key  in  the  lock,  but  looking  cautiously  about  him,  as  if  to  keep  his 
visitors  at  a  distance,  before  opening  it :  then  putting  in  his  head  and 
hand,  he  pulled  out  the  pledge,  shut  the  chest,  unwrapped  the  necklace, 
and  handed  it  to  Tonio, 

"  '  Now,'  said  he,  *  signor  curate,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give 
me  a  little  black  on  white,  just  to  show.' 

"  '  What — that  too  !  '  said  Don  Abbondio.  '  How  suspicious  the 
world  grows  !      So  you  won't  trust  me,  eh  ?  ' 

*^  *  Not  trust  the  signor  !  Far  from  it.  Only,  you  know,  ray  name 
stands  in  your  books ;  and  as  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  it 
there  once,  I  should  like     .     .     .' 

'•'  ^  Well,  well,'  inteiTupted  Don  Abbondio ;  and  grumbling  all  the 
time,  he  pulled  out  a  drawer  in  the  table,  took  the  pen  and  ink,  and 
began  to  write,  repeating  the  words  aloud  as  he  wrote  them  down. 
Meantime,  Tonio  and  Gervase  placed  themselves  at  the  table  in  such  a 
way  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  door,  and,  as  if  in  pure  idleness, 
began  to  beat  the  floor  with  tlieir  feet,  in  order  to  give  the  signal  for 
entrance  to  those  who  were  without,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal  the 
noise  of  their  footsteps.  Don  Abbondio,  occupied  with  his  writing, 
was  attending  to  nothing  else.  No  sooner  did  the  lovers  hear  the  signal, 
than  Renzo  took  Lucia's  arm,  pressed  it  encouragingly,  and  moved  for- 
ward, leading  her  behind  him,  trembling  and  unable  to  move  without 
support.  They  slid  in  on  tiptoe,  without  drawing  their  breath,  and 
placed  themselves  behind  the  brothers.  In  the  mean  time  Don  Abbon- 
dio, having  finished  his  discharge,  was  reading  it  over  attentively, 
w^ithout  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  paper.  He  then  folded  it  up,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Will  this  satisfy  you  ? '  and  pulling  off  his  spectacles  with  one 
hand,  he  stretched  out  the  paper  to  Tonio  with  the  other.  Tonio, 
extending  his  arm  to  take  it,  drew  back  on  one  side,  and  Gervase,  on  a 
signal  from  him,  on  the  other ;  and  in  the  midst,  as  if  a  scene  had  been 
drawn  back,   appeared  Renzo  and    Lucia.     Don  Abbondio  looked  for- 
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ward,  saw  them,  was  terrified,  confounded,  enraged ;  but  at  once  adopted 
his  resolution.  Scarcely  had  Renzo  ceased  uttering  the  words,  '^  Signor 
curate,  in  presence  of  these  witnesses  I  declare  this  woman  to  be  my  wife/ 
when  Don  Abbondio,  dropping  the  paper,  and  seizing  the  lamp 
in  one  hand  and  the  table-cover  with  the  other,  overturned  the  table 
with  its  contents,  and  leaping  bet^veen  it  and  the  chair,  stood  close  to 
Lucia's  side.  The  poor  girl,  her  sweet  voice  trembling  with  agita- 
tion, had  uttered  '  And  this,'  when  the  curate,  throwing  the  cloth  over 
her  head,  stopped  the  further  utterance  of  the  formula ;  then  dropping 
the  lamp  which  he  held  in  the  other  hand,  he  made  use  of  both  to  draw 
the  cloth  tighter  about  the  face  of  Lucia,  who  was  nearly  suffocated  by 
the  pressure  3  all  the  time  bawling  out  like  a  madman^  'Perpetual 
Perpetual  treacheiy,  help!' 

"  The  dying  flash  of  the  lamp  on  the  floor  flickered  on  the  motionless 
figure  of  Lucia,  who,  confounded  by  the  attack,  made  no  attempt  to 
escape,  but  stood  fixed  as  a  statue  over  which  the  artist  had  thrown  a 
wet  drapery.  The  light  expired,  and  Don  Abbondio,  loosing  his  hold, 
went  groping  for  the  door  of  a  chamber  that  opened  out  of  the  room,  and 
finding  it  at  last,  hurried  into  it,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  All  was 
confusion  in  the  outer  chamber.  Renzo,  feeling  about  with  his  hands,  like 
a  person  blindfolded,  in  search  of  the  curate,  found  the  door  by  which 
he  had  escaped,  and  knocking  loudly,  advised  him  to  open  it  without 
farther  disturbance.  Lucia  was  calling  on  Renzo,  in  a  weak  voice, 
'^  Let  us  go,  let  us  go,  in  God's  name.'  Tonio  was  scrambling  about 
on  the  floor  in  search  of  his  receipt ;  and  Gervase,  confounded  at  the 
unexpected  sally  of  the  curate,  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  towards 
the  outer  door,  with  a  view  to  escape. 

'^  The  besieged  curate,  finding  that  the  enemy  were  not  inclined 
to  move,  opened  a  window  which  looked  out  upon  the  church-yard, 
and  began  to  call  aloud,  '  Help  !  help  !'  The  moon  was  shining  bril- 
liantly ;  the  shadow  of  the  church,  and  the  long  and  pointed  shade  of 
the  steeple,  lay  dark,  motionless,  and  clearly  defined,  on  the  soft  and 
velvet  grass  of  the  church -yard  :  every  object  without  seemed  as  bright 
*as  day.  But,  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  Near 
the  side  wall  of  the  church,  however,  next  to  the  parsonage,  was  a  little 
hut,  inhabited  by  the  sacristan.  The  cries  of  the  curate  at  last  awoke 
that  functionary,  who,  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  throwing  up  the  win- 
dow, put  out  his  head,  with  his  eyes  still  half  shut,  and  called  out, 
^  What's  the  matter  r ' 

'' '  Haste,  Ambrose  !  Help  !  People  in  the  house  ! '  cried  Don  Abbon- 
dio. 'In  an  instant,'  replied  the  sacristan j  and  stupified  and  sleepy 
as  he  was,  he  bethought  himself  quickly  of  an  expedient  by  which  he 
might  afford  his  master  the  assistance  he  wanted,  without  involving 
himself  in  the  scuffle.  Snatching  up  his  lower  garments,  which  he 
clapped  under  his  arm,  and  hurrying  down  the  wooden  staircase  of  his 
dwelling,  he  ran  to  the  belfry,  laid  hold  of  the  rope  of  the  largest  bell, 
and  began  to  ring. 

"  The  bell  tolled ;  the  peasants  started  up  in  bed  -,  the  young  men, 
extended  on  their  hay  pallets,  stretched  their  ears  and  jumped  upon 
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their  feet.  '  What  now  ?  What  has  happened  ?  The  bell  ringing  ! 
Fire?  Robbers?  Thieves?'  The  women  advised  their  husbands  not  to 
move,  but  to  let  others  go  :  some  flew  to  the  window  3  some  cowards,  as 
if  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  the  softer  sex,  laid  themselves  back  on 
their  pillows  5  the  more  curious,  and  the  more  resolute,  seized  their 
pitchforks  and  arquebusses,  and  ran  towards  the  scene  of  tumult." — 
vol.  i.  cap.  viii. 

Meantime  the  intended  attempt  of  Don  Rodrigo  and  his  band 
to  carry  off  Lucia  from  her  cottage,  has  of  course  miscarried : 
but,  suspecting  the  direction  she  had  taken,  an  active  pursuit  is 
commenced  by  the  bravoes.  Thus,  while  the  peasantry  are 
crowding  into  the  parsonage  in  one  direction,  Renzo,  Lucia, 
Agnes,  and  their  party,  are  flying  in  another;  and  the  band  of 
Don  Rodrigo  pursuing  them  in  a  third.  The  whole  of  this  scene 
of  confusion  is  admirably  got  up,  and  among  the  most  dramatic 
and  effective  passages  in  the  book.  The  fugitives  have  the  good 
fortune  to  reach  in  safety  the  monastery  in  which  their  faithful 
friend.  Father  Christopher,  resides ;  by  his  assistance  a  boat  is 
procured  to  carry  them  across  the  lake.  Lucia  and  her  mother 
are  recommended  to  the  care  of  a  monk  in  the  adjoining  town  of 

;   Renzo  himself  is  to  direct  his  course  to  Milan,  and  is 

furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  to  Father  Buonaventura  da 
Lodi,  at  the  convent  of  the  eastern  gate.  The  party  embark, 
amidst  the  loveliness  of  an  Italian  night. 

'^  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring  :  the  lake  lay  calm,  level,  almost 
motionless,  but  for  the  light  and  trembling  glitter  of  the  moon  upon  the 
waters,  as  she  rode  high  in  heaven.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  waves  on  the  pebbly  shore  they  had  left  behind,  or  the 
more  distant  murmur  of  those  that  broke  upon  the  piles  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  measured  beat  of  the  oars,  as  they  skimmed  the  azure 
surface  of  the  lake.  The  boat,  as  it  moved  along,  left  behind  it  a  long 
line  of  foam,  that  strctclicd  far  towards  the  bank.  The  passengers  sat 
in  deep  silence,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  shore,  watching  the 
dim  outline  of  the  distant  mountains,  or  the  broad  expanse  of  country 
behind  them,  lighted  up  by  the  clear  beams  of  the  moon,  and  chequered 
with  broad  and  massy  shadows.  They  saw  the  villages,  the  houses,  the 
cottages  J  the  palace  of  Don  Rodrigo,  with  its  tower  rising  far  above 
the  group  of  huts  that  were  clustered  together  at  the  base  of  the  pro- 
montory, and  looking  like  some  gigantic  and  evil  being,  standing  over 
his  prostrate  victims,  and  meditating  some  dark  and  fearful  crime.  Lucia 
saw  and  shuddered :  she  glanced  her  eyes  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  j 
she  saw  her  own  humble  and  happy  cottage ;  she  saw  even  the  thickly 
braided  boughs  of  the  fig  tree  that  shadowed  the  porch,  the  little  window 
of  her  chamber  ;  and  leaning  her  arm  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  she  laid 
down  her  head,  as  if  to  sleep,  and  wept  in  secret  and  in  silence. 

"  Adieu,  ye  mountains,  rising  from   the  waters  and  pointing  to  the 
sky  5  adieu,  ye  rugged  peaks,  familiar  as  household  faces  to  him  who 
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was  born  amidst  your  solitudes ;  ye  torrents,  whose  murmur  is  to  hie 
ear  like  the  sound  of  beloved  voices ;  ye  villages,  whitening  the  far 
receding  plains,  like  flocks  upon  the  mountain  side  :  how  sad  is  the 
hour  of  parting  to  him  who  has  spent  his  life  among  you  !  Even  to 
him  who,  lured  by  the  prospect  of  fortune,  voluntarily  quits  your  still 
recesses,  the  dreams  of  riches  and  grandeur  for  a  moment  lose  their 
power;  he  wonders  how  he  could  summon  resolution  to  leave  you,  and 
would  return,  were  it  not  for  the  thought,  that  he  shall  at  last  revisit 
you  in  a  happier  hour.  As  he  moves  on  his  way,  his  eye  turns  with 
weariness  from  the  scenes  of  grandeur  that  surround  him  5  the  loaded 
air  weighs  heavily  on  his  bosom  3  the  tumult  of  the  city,  the  crowded 
houses,  the  edifices  at  which  the  stranger  gazes  with  admiration,  to  him 
are  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable :  his  thoughts  revert  to  his  own  seques- 
tered village  ;  to  the  cottage  to  which  he  has  long  looked  with  an 
anxious  eye,  and  which  he  is  to  purchase,  at  last,  when  he  returns  rich 
and  honoured  to  his  native  hills. 

*'  How  much  deeper  must  be  her  feelings,  whose  thoughts  had  never 
wandered  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  still  recesses,  till  she  was  driven 
from  them  by  the  rude  hand  of  violence  and  crime  !  Who,  snatched  at 
once  from  all  her  accustomed  habits  and  dearest  hopes,  leaves  those 
mountains  in  search  of  strangers  whom  she  knows  not,  and  seeks  not  to 
know,  without  knowing  how  or  when  she  may  return.  Farewell  to  her 
native  cottage,  where,  seated  in  the  dim  twilight,  and  occupied  with  one 
loved  idea,  her  ear  had  learned  by  the  prophetic  tremor  of  her  heart,  to 
distinguish  the  expected  step  from  that  of  others  !  Farewell  to  that 
cottage  which  she  often  gazed  at  with  a  passing  look  and  a  blush  upon 
her  countenance  ;  and  where  her  mind  delighted  to  picture  the  peaceful 
happiness  of  her  married  life  !  Farewell  to  the  little  chm'ch,  where, 
raising  her  voice  to  heaven,  she  has  so  often  felt  its  calm  descend  upon 
her  bosom  3  where  the  solemn  rite  had  been  promised  and  prepared ; 
w^iere  the  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  benediction  of 
religion,  and  the  love  which  she  already  felt,  to  be  commanded  and 
consecrated  !  But  that  Divine  Being,  who  rendered  you  thus  attractive, 
is  every  where  present  5  and  he  troubles  not  the  happiness  of  his  chil- 
dren, even  for  a  time,  save  to  bestow  upon  them  a  felicity  more  extatic 
and  enduring." — cap.  viii. 

The  apparent  escape  of  the  lovers,  however,  is  but  the  com- 
iiieiicement  of  a  series  of  troubles.  Lorenzo  enters  Milan  during  a 
popular  insurrection,  excited  by  the  high  price  of  bread,  and  in- 
cautiously conducts  himself  in  so  equivocal  a  manner,  that  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  tumult,  and  obliged  a 
second  time  to  fly  from  the  Milanese  into  the  territory  of  Ber- 
gamo. If  we  had  not  already  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Manzoni's 
powers  in  "  raising  the  waters,"  and  depicting  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion, we  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  extract  some  passages 
from  the  riot  in  Milan,  which  is  given  with  much  of  the  same 
graphic  truth  that  distinguishes  the  corresponding  scenes  among 
the  Liegeois  in  Quentin  Durward.     Renzo  has  the  good  fortune 
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to  find  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  house  of  his  cousin  Bartolo,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bergamo. 

Meantime  Lucia,  who  had,  in  consequence  of  Father  Chris- 
topher's introduction,  been  received  into  a  convent  in ^  is 

exposed  to    new    dangers   from    her  persecutor,   Don  Rodrigo. 
Having  gained  over  to  his  purposes  a  powerful  outlaw  of  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  Manzoni  absurdly  enough  designates  by 
no  other  title  but  that  of  "  the  Unknoiun"  she  is  treacherously  de- 
coyed from  her  asylum  in  the  convent,  and  forcibly  conveyed  to 
the    mountain    fastness    of  the  outlaws     There    is    considerable 
interest  in  observing  how  differently  the  banditti  scenes  are  ma- 
naged in  a  real  Italian  novel,  and  in  our  own  romances  of  the 
Radcliffe   school.     In  the  still  life,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  ro- 
mance ;  in  all  that  regards  the  accompaniments,  in  the  general 
conception  and  arrangement  of  the  landscape,  and  the  scenery, 
in  the   art  of  exciting  the  imagination  by  indistinct,  vague,  and 
shadowy   delineations,  our   own  novelist  is   far  superior  to  the 
Italian :  but  when  she  comes  to  the  introduction  of  the  fisfures 
into  her  romantic  landscapes,  the  want  of  characteristic  truth  is 
evident.     In  the  banditti  of  Manzoni,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
manner,  language,  and  turn  of  thought  are  felt  to  be  natural,  and 
irresistibly   recal   the    picturesque    robber  groupes  of   Salvator. 
The  Unknown  himself  is  a  fine  portrait.     Moved  by  the  beauty, 
innocence,  and  helplessness  of  his  victim,  the  man  of  blood  and 
outrage   relents ;   his  heart  is  softened ;  like   Charles  Moor,  he 
recals  the  impressions  of  his  days  of  innocence ;  and  converted 
at  once  from  the  persecutor  to  the  protector  of  Lucia,  he  hastens 
to  acknowledge  his  repentance  to  the  illustrious  and  amiable  Car- 
dinal Borromeo,  who  was  at  that  time  paying  his  periodical  visit 
to   the    Milanese,   and   to   intreat  his   powerful  support  for  his 
protege.     The  interview  between  the  cardinal  and  the  outlaw  is 
full  of  eloquence  and  lofty  feeling,  and  imbued  throughout  with 
that  sincere,  but  not  bigoted    sense  of  religion  which  pervades 
all  Manzoni's  writings. 

But  an  enemy  is  at  hand  more  fearful  than  Don  Rodrigo, 
and  against  which  the  protection,  even  of  the  cardinal,  can  af- 
ford no  security.  The  course  of  true  love  has  been  hitherto  dis- 
turbed by  persecution  only,  but  now  "  death  and  sickness  have 
laid  siege  to  it."  The  prolonged  famine  of  the  Milanese  ter- 
minates in  a  pestilence :  a  favourite  subject  of  delineation  with 
the  Italian  novelists,  since  the  illustrious  example  given  by 
Boccaccio.  Hacknied  as  the  subject  now  is,  from  the  suc- 
cessive pictures  of  Thucydides,  Boccaccio,  and  Defoe,  w^e  must 
do  Manzoni  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  varied  his  represen- 
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tatlon  by  many  new  and  striking  traits,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  his  predecessors,  his  picture  of  the  plague  is  both 
original  and  interesting. 

A  letter  from  Agnes,  the  mother  of  Lucia,  conveys  to  Renzo 
in  his  retreat  near  Bergamo,  the  intelligence  of  her  danger,  her 
escape,  and  the  new  peril  by  which  she  is  threatened.  Renzo 
has  himself  been  attacked  by  the  plague,  but  the  goodness  of  his 
constitution  has  triumphed  over  the  disorder.  He  now  sets  out 
towards  Milan  in  search  of  Lucia,  and  at  evening  reaches  his 
native  village.  By  the  road  side  he  finds  Tonio,  the  companion 
of  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  house  of  the  curate,  breath- 
ing his  last:  Don  Abbondio,  whom  he  next  meets,  saddens  his 
heart  still  farther  by  a  long  catalogue  of  friends  all  removed  by 
death.  At  last  he  reaches  Milan.  This  "  city  of  the  plague"  now 
exhibits  a  sad  constrast  to  its  aspect  when  Renzo  had  last  tra- 
versed its  magnificent  streets  during  the  riot.  Silence  and  de- 
solation have  succeeded  to  the  stir  and  tumult  of  those  peopled 
squares.  Here  and  there  only  some  starved  and  pallid  being 
is  seen  flitting  like  a  spectre  across  a  path.  A  sudden  noise  is 
heard  which  attracts  Renzo's  attention. 

"^  From  the  side  of  one  of  the  churches  a  man  came  foi"warcl  with  a 
bell  in  his  hand  :  behind  him  two  horses,  apparently  wearied  out  by  the 
heavy  load  which  they  drew.  It  was  the  death-cart,  and  behind  it  came 
another,  and  another,  and  another  j  while,  on  each  side  walked  the 
monatti,*  driving  on  the  horses  with  blows  and  execrations.  The  bo- 
dies were  chiefly  naked,  or  covered  with  rags,  heaped  and  twisted  toge- 
ther, like  a  coil  of  snakes  :  while,  at  every  shaking  of  the  vehicle,  those 
funeral  heaps  trembled  and  quivered ;  while  the  heads  hung  down,  and 
the  long  tresses  of  hair  waved  in  the  breeze,  and  the  dependant  arms 
knocked  against  the  wheels  ;  deepening  the  horror  of  a  spectacle  at  all 
times  melancholy  and  revolting." 

''  As  he  walked  on,  a  woman  came  forward,  in  whom  the  bloom  of 
youth  seemed  matured  but  not  withered  ;  her  beauty  obscured,  yet  not 
effaced,  by  a  mortal  languor; — that  soft  and  melancholy  beauty  that 
distinguishes  the  race  of  Lorabardy.  Her  walk  was  slow,  yet  she  tot- 
tered not ;  her  eyes  were  tearless,  yet  they  looked  as  if  they  had  shed 
many.  But  it  was  not  her  aspect,  merely,  which,  amid  these  scenes  of 
misery  marked  her  out  peculiarly  as  an  object  of  compassion,  and  revived 
in  her  behalf  a  feeling  which  habitual  sorrow  had  deadened  in  the  hearts 
of  the  multitude.  In  her  arms  she  held  a  daughter  of  about  nine  years 
of  age,  dead,  but  decently  composed, — her  hair  divided  on  her  forehead, 
— dressed  in  a  robe  of  the  purest  white,  as  if  her  mother's  hand  had 
attired  her  for  some  long-promised  festival.  She  held  the  child,  as  if 
yet  alive,  seated  on  her  arm,  and  leaning  upon  her  bosom  3  save  that 
one  white  and  little  hand  hung  down  with  too  inanimate  a  heaviness, 

*  The  persons  employed  in  burying  the  dead. 
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and  the  head  drooped  upon  the  mother's  shoulder  with  a  deeper  languor 
than  that  of  sleep. 

"  And  now  one  of  those  fearful  wretches  approached,  as  if  to  take  from 
her  the  load  she  bore  in  her  arms,  yet  with  an  appearance  of  unwonted 
respect,  of  involuntary  hesitation.  She  drew  back  with  an  air  that  ma- 
nifested no  anger,  and  said — '  Nay,  touch  her  not  now — I  myself  will 

place  her  upon  the  car.     There .'     So  saying,  she  opened  her  hand, 

and  placed  a  purse  in  the  hand  of  the  monatto.  *  Promise  me,'  she 
continued,  '  not  to  touch  those  humble  weeds,  but  to  bury  her — as  she 
lies,' 

"  The  monatto  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bending  low,  as  if 
beneath  the  influence  of  some  new  sentiment,  he  tried  to  clear  a  small 
space  upon  the  cart  for  the  reception  of  the  body.  The  mother  kissed  the 
child's  forehead,  laid  her  gently  down  as  if  to  sleep,  spread  over  her  a 
white  linen  cloth,  and  uttered  these  parting  words — '  Adieu,  Cecih'a,  sleep 
in  peace.  To-morrow  we  meet  again,  to  part  no  more.  Meantime,  pray 
for  us,  as  I  shall  do  for  thee.'  Then  turning  to  the  monatto  again,  she 
said — '  When  ye  return  in  the  evening,  ye  will  come  to  take  me  too — 
and  perchance — another — ' 

"  So  saying  she  re-entered  the  house,  and  a  moment  afterwards  re-ap- 
peared at  the  window,  holding  in  her  arms  another,  and  a  younger 
child,  still  living,  but  with  the  signs  of  death  imprinted  on  its  counte- 
nance. She  stood  gazing  from  the  window  on  the  last  obsequies  of  her 
first-born,  till  the  car  moved  out  of  sight,  and  then  disappeared.  And 
what  then  remained  for  her  to  do,  but  to  lay  down  her  last  and  dearest 
one  upon  the  couch,  to  stretch  herself  on  the  same  hed,  and  to  die  by 
her  side  ?  Even  as  the  flower  in  its  full  maturity  falls  by  the  side  of 
that  which  was  but  opening  to  the  day,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  relent- 
less scythe  that  levels  the  whole  field." — vol.  iii.  chap,  xxxiv. 

Reiizo  at  last  reaches  the  house  which  had  been  pointed  out 
to  him  as  the  temporary  retreat  of  Lucia;  with  horror  and  con- 
sternation he  learns  that  she  had  some  time  before  been  removed 
to  the  Lazzaretto.  While  he  is  endeavouring  to  ascertain  in 
■what  quarter  of  the  town  it  lies,  he  is  assailed  by  the  shouts  of 
some  of  the  populace,  by  whom  he  is  taken  for  one  of  those 
"  Untori,"  or  anointers,  who  were  supposed,  by  the  effect  of 
charms  and  poisoned  drugs,  to  have  produced  the  plague,  and 
were  fancied  to  be  still  going  about,  propagating  the  contagion 
among  the  inhabitants. 

''  Renzo  saw  in  an  instant  that  his  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  flight, 
and  not  in  justification  :  he  looked  around  him  on  all  sides  to  ascertain 
on  which  side  the  coast  was  clearest,  and  ran  forward  in  that  direction. 
He  overset  with  a  sudden  push  one  man  who  attempted  to  intercept  his 
flight ;  with  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest  he  sent  another  to  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  nine  paces,  and  dashed  on,  with  his  clenched  fist  raised 
in  the  air,  and  prepared  for  any  one  who  should  obstruct  his  passage. 
The  way  before  him  was  clear,  but  behind  him  he  heard  the  increasing 
shouts  of  his  pursuers.     '  Seize  him,  seize  him,  the  anointer — 'while  the 
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sound  of  their  footsteps  seemed  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer.  His  anger 
rose  into  actual  rage ;  his  rage  into  desperation  ;  a  mist  seemed  to 
come  over  his  eyes  5  he  drew  his  dagger — wheeled  round,  and  gazing 
on  his  pursuers  with  a  canine  ferocity  of  aspect,  exclaimed,  ^  come  on, 
ye  wretches, — I  will  anoint  you  with  this.' 

"  But,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw  that  his  pursuers  had  already 
stopped,  and,  with  loud  shouts,  were  making  signs,  as  if  to  some  people  at 
a  distance  before  him.  He  turned,  and  saw  quite  close  to  him,  a  car,  or 
rather  a  file  of  cars,  approaching  with  their  usual  accompaniments,  and 
behind  them  a  crowd  of  people  ready  to  fall  upon  him  as  soon  as  this  im- 
pediment should  have  passed.  Seeing  himself  thus  placed  between  two 
fires,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  what  was  to  them  a  source  of  terror 
might  be  to  himself  the  means  of  safety.  There  was  not  a  moment  left 
for  delay.  He  sheathed  his  dagger,  stepped  aside,  passed  the  first  car, 
and  perceiving  that  there  was  a  large  space  yet  vacant  upon  the  second, 
he  ran  towards  it,  sprung  up,  and  alighted  among  the  bodies. 

"  '^  Bravo  !  bravo  ! '  cried  the  monatti,  some  of  whom  accompanied  the 
procession  on  foot,  while  others  were  seated  in  the  car ;  and  some  of  these 
sitting  among  the  dead  bodies  were  quietly  drinking  from  a  flask  which 
was  circulating  with  great  rapidity.  '  Bravo  !  a  fine  leap  ! ' — '  So  you 
are  come  to  take  refuge  among  the  monatti,'  said  another — '  well,  you 
are  as  safe  as  if  you  were  in  a  church.' 

"  As  the  car  drew  near,  the  multitude  turned  their  backs  and  hurried 
oflF:  one  or  two,  however,  retired  slowly,  turning  round  with  menacing 
gestures,  and  grinding  their  teeth  at  Renzo,  who,  from  the  car  in  which 
he  was  seated,  returned  the  salutation  by  brandishing  his  arm  aloft. 

'* '  Let  me  manage  them,'  said  one  of  the  monatti,  and  pulling  off  a 
torn  jacket  from  one  of  the  bodies,  he  bundled  it  up  in  a  heap,  and 
raising  it  in  his  hand  took  aim  at  these  obstinate  enemies.  But  at  the 
sight  of  this  missile  they  instantly  fled  in  terror,  and  Renzo  soon  saw 
nothing  but  the  backs  of  his  foes,  and  their  heels  raised  in  the  air 
with  all  possible  rapidity. 

^'  A  shout  of  triumph,  and  a  peal  of  laughter  from  the  monatti  ac- 
companied their  flight. 

"  '  Ah !  you  see  we  know  how  to  protect  a  good  fellow  at  a  pinch,' 
said  one  of  them  3   *  one  of  us  is  worth  twenty  of  these  poltroons,' 

*' '  Certainly,'  said  Renzo,  '  to  you  I  owe  my  life,  and  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart ! ' 

**  *  Not  at  all,'  said  the  monatto,  ^  you  deserve  it.  I  see  you  are  a  brave 
youth.  You  are  right  in  anointing  that  cursed  rabble  :  anoint  them — 
extirpate  them — they  are  worth  nothing  till  they  are  dead.  The  vile 
wretches,  who  reward  us  with  curses  for  our  labours,  and  swear  they 
will  hang  us  all  as  soon  as  the  plague  is  over ;  but  they  themselves  will 
be  out  of  the  way  before  that  happens ;  and  the  monatti  alone  will  be 
left  alive  to  drink  and  revel  in  Milan.* 

"  '  Long  live  the  pestilence,  and  death  to  the  rabble/  exclaimed 
another  5  and  with  this  toast  he  put  the  flask  to  his  mouth,  and  holding 
it  steady  with  both  his  hands,  took  a  long  draught,  and  then  offered  it 
to  Renzo." — vol.  iii.  cap.  xxxiv. 
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This  horrible  scene  concludes  with  a  song  sung  in  chorus  by 
these  wretches,  in  the  course  of  which  Renzo,  shocketl  by 
their  brutality,  and  recognizing,  as  he  thinks,  the  street  leading 
to  the  lazzaretto,  leaps  from  the  cart,  and  makes  his  way  towards 
that  edifice.  All  around  the  dreary  building  the  scene  is  of  a 
corresponding  character.  The  murmur  of  an  immense  multitude 
first  arrests  his  ear ;  his  eye  then  discovers  the  streams  of  people 
moving  to  or  issuing  from  its  doors;  some  falling  by  the  way 
side,  unable  to, reach  their  place  of  refuge;  some  wandering 
about  as  if  in  stupor;  some  partially  recovered,  greedily  imbibing 
the  loaded  and  sickly  atmosphere  near  the  gate ;  some  recounting 
the  progress  of  the  disease  to  others ;  while  amidst  this  scene  of 
horrors,  even  the  jest  and  song  are  heard;  thus  confirming  a  trait 
which  has  been  introduced  both  by  Thucydides  and  Boccaccio,  and 
which,  improbable  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  is  borne  out  by  melan- 
choly experience, — that  the  selfishness,  the  indifference,  and  reck- 
less jollity  of  man  increase  on  such  occasions,  the  nearer  he 
seems  to  approach  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

"  Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  the  square  of  a  lazzaretto,  inhabited 
by  1G,000  sick  ;  the  whole  space  covered  with  huts  and  tents,  with  carts 
and  people  ;  the  long  and  almost  interminable  porticos  on  the  right  and 
lett  lined  with  the  sick  or  dead,  stretched  upon  mattresses,  or  on  straw  j  alt 
along  this  immense  den  a  loud  and  murmuring  sound,  echoing  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea  ;  people  going  and  coming,  halting,  running,  bending, 
rising ;  some  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  some  in  the  wild  delirium  of 
fever. 

"  From  the  gate  by  which  Renzo  had  entered,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  square,  and  also  from  the  gate  on  theoppositc  side,  there  ran  as  it 
were  a  path  through  the  hues  of  huts  and  tents,  which  the  officers  of  the 
lazzaretto  kept  clear  of  carts  and  other  impediments,  ordering  off  all 
those  who  were  not  engaged  in  any  necessary  operation." 

Renzo,  afraid  of  being  himself  ordered  off,  stole  cautiously 
along  by  the  side  of  the  palii,  gazing  into  the  tents,  and  watching 
the  features  of  the  wretched  inmates  as  he  passed.  He  ventured 
not  to  ask  questions  lest  his  examination  should  be  interrupted  at 
once,  but  determined  to  move  on  till  he  should  reach  the  spot 
where  the  women  were  placed. 

'*  The  air  itself,  and  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  increased,  if  possible, 
the  horror  of  the  spectacle.  The  clouds  gradually  gathering  and  dajken- 
ing,  gave  to  the  noon  almost  the  appearance  of  a  tempestuous  evening  j 
save  that  fitfully  amidst  the  black  and  lurid  sky  the  disk  of  the  sun  shone 
out,  pallid  and  obscured,  as  if  from  behind  a  veil,  scattering  a  weak  and 
misty  light,  and  a  suffocating  heat  around  the  square.  At  times,  above 
the  constant  din  of  the  multitude,  was  heard  the  roll  of  thunder,  sharp, 
sudden,  and  near,  though  the  ear  in  vain  attempted  to  discover  from 
what  quarter  of  the  heavens  it  came.     Not  a  leaf  was  seen  to  tremble  on 
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the  trees  around^  not  a  bird  flitted  across  or  lighted  on  the  fatal  building, 
save  the  swallow,  that,  with  her  head  bent  down  as  if  to  settle  on  the 
square,  sat  hesitating  for  a  moment  on  the  roof,  and  then,  terrified  at 
the  din,  flapped  her  wings  and  fled.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  in 
which  wayfaring  travellers  are  hushed  to  silence,  when  the  huntsman 
Avalks  on  thoughtful  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  the  cheerful 
peasant  girl  as  she  moves  to  the  field  insensibly  ceases  her  song,  one  of 
those  moments,  the  heralds  of  the  tempest,  in  which  nature,  herself 
agitated  by  an  internal  convulsion,  lays  upon  man  and  animal  life  a  simi- 
lar oppression." — vol.  iii.  cap.  xxxv. 

As  Renzo  moves  along  this  dreary  file  of  invalids,  he  meets  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  Father  Christopher,  engaged  as  usual  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence.  The  recognition  is  attended 
with  mutual  delight,  but  the  monk  can  give  him  no  information 
as  to  Lucia.  He  agrees  however  to  accompany  and  assist  him 
in  his  search.  Before  doing  so,  he  leads  him  to  one  of  the 
wretched  huts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  shews  him  the  pallid 
countenance  of  his  old  enemy,  Don  Rodrigo,  now  distorted  with 
pain  and  the  agonies  of  approaching  death. 

Undismayed  by  the  fate  of  his  companions  in  debauchery  and 
guilt,  this  man  had  steadily  pursued  his  course  of  crime,  till  he 
suddenly  felt  himself  oppressed  by  a  languid  and  feverish  sensation, 
as  he  returned  from  one  of  his  carousals  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
He  at  first  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  this  feeling  was 
the  temporaiy  effect  of  the  wine  he  had  drank,  though  a  horrible 
presentiment  oppressed  his  mind  that  he  had  been  seized  with  the 
pestilence.     Amidst  these  dismal  ideas  he  went  to  bed. 

'^  But  the  covering  weighed  on  him  like  a  mountain.  He  threw  it 
off,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  compose  himself  to  sleep  ;  he  felt  the 
heat  and  languor  of  his  limbs  increase.  He  thought  of  the  wine  he 
had  drank,  of  the  long  debauch  ;  to  these  he  would  fain  have  attributed 
his  sensations ;  but  still  the  idea  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
dispel  or  to  laugh  at,  that  of  the  plague,  mingled  itself  with  all. 

*'  After  a  long  struggle  he  fell  asleep  at  last,  but  his  dreams  were  of 
the  darkest  and  most  disordered  texture.  He  thought  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  church,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  without  knowing 
how  or  from  what  motive  he  had  come  there.  He  looked  around  him; 
the  faces  of  the  spectators  were  all  livid,  or  specked  with  earth  ;  their 
eyes  dim  and  glazed,  their  lips  swollen  and  pendulous,  their  dresses 
ragged  and  dishevelled,  while  spots  and  swellings  were  visible  through 
the  openings,  '  Away  wretches,'  he  cried,  looking  towards  the  distant 
door,  and  accompanying  the  cry  with  menacing  looks,  though  mthout 
moving,  but  rather  shrinking  into  himself,  to  avoid  coming  in  contact 
with  the  hideous  multitude.  But  the  crowd  heeded  not  his  cries ; 
they  stood  motionless  for  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  press  closer 
and  closer  around  him,  while  one  advancing  touched  him  with  his 
elhovv,  or  something  else,  on  the  left  side,  between  the  heart  and  the 
arm,  when  he  instantly  felt  a  shooting  pang.     When  he  moved  to  avoid 
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this  person,  another  instantly  came  forward  and  touched  him  in  the  same 
spot.  Enraged,  he  tried  to  draw  his  sword,  when  a  contused  notion  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  it  must  have  been  the  handle  of  that  weapon  which 
had  struck  him  on  the  place  where  he  felt  the  pain,  but,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  spot,  he  felt  that  his  sword  w^as  gone,  while  the  pain  became 
more  intense  beneath  his  pressure.  He  groaned  ;  he  endeavoured  to 
speak  J  when  suddenly  all  the  faces  of  that  multitude  were  turned  to 
one  quarter  of  the  church.  He  looked,  and  saw  a  pulpit,  from  which  a 
figure  gradually  arose  j  first  a  bald  forehead,  then  the  eyes,  the  whole 
face,  a  long  and  white  beard,  till  he  recognized  the  features  of  Father 
Christopher.  Glancing  around  the  audience,  the  monk  at  last  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Don  Rodrigo,  raising  his  hand  in  the  same  attitude  he  had 
lately  used  in  the  palace.  Rodrigo  sprang  forward,  as  if  in  desperation, 
to  grasp  the  hand  thus  extended  ;  the  sound,  which  was  almost  stifled 
in  his  throat,  burst  forth  in  a  wild  cry,  and  he  awoke.  The  arm  which 
he  had  actually  raised  in  his  sleep  dropped  by  his  side ;  it  was  some  time 
before  his  wandering  senses  returned,  or  he  could  open  his  eyes,  for  the 
light  of  day  seemed  to  glare  upon  them  more  fiercely  than  the  lamp  had 
done  the  night  before.  Gradually  he  recognized  his  bed  and  his  chamber  ; 
he  perceived  that  all  was  a  dream  ;  the  church,  the  ghastly  crowd,  the 
preacher,  all  were  gone;  all — but  that  fearful  pain  in  the  left  side.  At 
his  heart  too  he  felt  a  quick  and  painful  beating,  a  noise  and  hissing  in 
his  cars,  a  fever  within,  a  heaviness  in  al*!  his  limbs,  more  painful  than 
when  he  had  gone  to  bed.  He  hesitated  a  mgment  before  he  ventured 
to  examine  the  place  where  he  felt  the  pain  ;  at  last  he  looked,  and, 
shuddering,  perceived  a  swollen  and  livid  spot  upon  his  side. 

"  He  saw  that  his  hour  was  come  ;  the  fear  of  death  seized  him  ;  and 
with  that,  the  dismal  apprehension  of  being  carried  otf  by  the  monatti, 
and  thrown  into  the  lazzaretto.  He  rang  the  bell  with  violence,  and 
Griso  appeared,  taking  care  to  stand  at  a  cautious  distance. 

'*  '  Griso,'  said  Don  Rodrigo,  rising  and  seating  himself  with  dif- 
ficulty, '  you  have  always  been  faithful  to  me.' 

"  '  I  hope  so,  signor.' 

"  *  I  have  been  kind  to  thee.' 

"  *  Most  true,  signor.' 

**  '  Griso !   I  am  very  ill.' 

"  '  So  I  observed,  signor.' 

''  *  If  I  recover  I  will  be  kinder  to  thee  than  1  have  yet  been.' 

*'  Griso  made  no  answer,  but  seemed  watching  to  what  this  preamble 
would  lead. 

"  '  I  can  trust  none  but  thee,'  said  Don  Rodrigo — '  thou  wilt  do  me 
this  favour.' 

"  '  Command  me,'  said  Griso,  with  his  usual  submissive  formula. 

*'  '  You  know  the  house  of  Chiodo,  the  surgeon.' 

"  '  Perfectly.' 

''  '  He  is  an  honest  fellow,  who,  if  well  paid,  will  keep  an  invalid 
concealed  in  his  own  house;  seek  him  j  tell  him  I  will  pay  him  four — 
six  scudi  a  visit ;  nay,  more  if  he  requires  it ;  and  bid  him  come  quickly 
— but  be  cautious — let  no  one  know  of  it.' 
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"  '  Well  thought  of/  said  Griso,  '  I  shall  return  immediately.' 
"  '  Stay,  Griso — a  draught  of  v/ater — I  am  parched — I  cannot  speak.' 
"  '  Not  a  drop,  signor,  till  the  doctor  comes.     There  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose.     I  shall  be  at  Chiodo's  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 
So  saying  he  went  out,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
Don  Rodrigo,  wrapped  up  in  the  bed  clothes,   accompanied  him  in 
thought  to  the  house  of  Chiodo,   numbering  his  steps,   and  calculating 
the  moments  oi  his  stay  3   occasionally  he  glanced  a  look  at  his  side,  but 
turned  away  again  with  shuddering.     After  a  time  he  raised  himself  up, 
straining  his  eye  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  physician's  steps,    and  the 
anxiety  of  expectation  seemed  for  a  moment  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  dis- 
ease.    At  last  a  distant  murmur  smote  upon  his  ear,  but  it  seemed  to 
come  from  the  room  beneath,  not  from  the  street.     He  strained  his  ear 
more  intently ;   the  sound  was  repeated,  accompanied  by  the  rustling  of 
feet.     A.  horrible  suspicion  flashed  across  his  mind.     He  sat  up  with 
pain   and  difficulty  j    again  the    sound  was    heard  from  the  adjoining 
chamber,  as  of  some  heavy  w^eight  carefully  laid  down  upon  the  floor.     He 
flung  himself  from  his  bed — the  door  opened,  and  he  saw  before  him 
two  beings  in  w^orn  and  dirty  red  dresses,  with  wild  and  savage  coun- 
tenances— in   a    word  two  of   the  monatti,   while  at   a  little  distance 
behind  stood  Gj'iso,   cautiously  looking  in  at  the  door,  but  taking  care 
not  to  mingle  in  the  tumult.'' — vol.  iii.  cap.  xxxiii. 

After  a  desperate  struggle,  Rodrigo  had  been  overpowered 
and  conveyed  to  that  cell  in  the  lazzaretto  in  which  he  had  been 
found  by  Renzo  and  Father  Christopher. 

We  need  not  pursue  farther  the  melancholy  search  through 
this  place  of  tombs ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Renzo  at  last  discovers 
Lucia,  weak  indeed  and  languid,  from  the  effects  of  the  disease 
which  she  too  has  undergone,  but  convalescent.  With  the  nup- 
tials of  this  long-persecuted  pair  the  tale  concludes. 

We  have  already  said,  that  it  was  not  our  intention  in  the  pre- 
sent notice  to  enter  into  o-enerai  remarks  on  the  character  of 
Manzoni's  novel,  and  we  believe  we  may  compress  almost  into  a 
sentence,  the  very  few  observations  we  have  yet  to  make.  The 
powerful  and  eloquent  passages  we  have  quoted,  it  must  be  kept 
in  view,  exhibit  too  favourable  a  picture  of  the  novel  considered 
as  a  whole.  Its  main  defect  consists  in  the  inartihcial  manage- 
ment of  the  plot,  and  the  unnecessary  and  tedious  minuteness  of 
the  historical  notices  with  which  it  is  interspersed.  Nothing  for 
instance  can  be  more  tiresome,  than  the  long  episode  of  the  his- 
tory of  Gertrude,  the  abbess  of  the  convent  in  which  Lucia  first 
takes  refuge,  a  personage  whose  story,  tiresome  enough  in  itself,  is 
totally  unconnected  with  the  main  tliread  of  the  narrative;  while 
the  long  and  tedious  historical  details  as  to  the  famine  in  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  the  commencement  of  the  pestdence,  are  at  once  mis- 
placed and  uninteresting.  In  his  characters  jSIanzoni  is  tolerably 
successful.     Both  Lucia  and  Renzo  are  well  drawn ;  and  the 
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peasantry  in  general  are  characteristic  and  natural.  Father 
Christopher,  though  he  at  first  attracts  our  attention  and  our 
sympathy,  is  a  failure  on  tiie  whole.  We  are  led  to  entertain 
the  greatest  expectations  from  his  zeal  and  his  fervent  piety,  yet 
he  does  really  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Besides 
this,  he  bears  too  close  a  resemblance,  in  some  points,  to  Cardi- 
nal Borromeo;  and  we  think  that  his  character  should  either 
have  been  omitted  entirely,  or  materially  varied.  But  we  take 
leave  of  Manzoni  on  the  whole  in  great  good  humour ;  not  dis- 
posed certainly  to  think  his  powers  as  a  novelist  at  all  equal  to 
his  ability  as  a  dramatist;  but  willing  to  allow,  that  even  in  this 
tale  he  displays  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  talent,  always  ex- 
cepting his  attempts  at  humour,  which  we  cannot  help  consider- 
ing as  ''  very  tragical  mirth." 


Art.  XI.  Die  kalholische  Kirche,  hesoiiders  in  Schlesien,  in  ihren 
Gebrechen  dargestellt  von  einen  katlioUschen  Geistlichen.  Ziveilc, 
verm.  Aujiage.     8vo.*     Altenburg,  1827. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Church  appears  to  us  to  furnish  a 
valuable  commentary  on  the  common  adage — that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  History,  indeed,  itself  can  present  few  pictures  more 
striking  than  the  former  power  of  Rome,  in  contrast  with  her  pie- 
scnt  weakness.  Down  to  the  very  period  of  the  Reformation,  the 
spiritual  sw  ay  of  the  Pope  was  extended  through  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  distant  possessions  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  narrow  sphere  of  the  dominion  of  the  Crescent,  form,  indeed, 
an  actual,  but  a  trifling  exception.  The  mighty  empires  of 
France,  of  Germany,  the  Britannic  islands,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,*  owned  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  authority  of  the 
Papal  See.  Vie  need  not  enlarge  on  the  alteration.  Yet  that  this 
alteration  need  never  have  taken  place,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
might  at  this  day  have  been  recognised  as  the  Head  of  the  whole 
Western  Church,  and  that  its  present  division  into  countless  sects 
might  have  been  spared,  is  very  probable.  The  Protestant,  in- 
deed, will  deny,  with  justice,  that  77g"^^  to  Church  dominion  which 
the  Roman  Bishop  challenges;  but  the  reasonable  Protestant  will 
also  grant  the  high  dignity  of  that  prelate,  and  (in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words)  the  potenlior  principalitasf  of  that  ancient  and 
venerable  see.     He  would  not,  perhaps,  dispute   the  propriety 

*  The  Imperfections  of  the  Catholic  Church,  particularly'  in  Silesia,  exhibited  by  a 
Catliolic  Clergyinaii.     Second  edition,  enlarged,  8vo. 
t  See  Land's  Conference  with  Fisher,  p.  '.'7'^. 
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of  the  selection  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  preside  in  the  Council 
of  the  Church,  with  the  full  understanding  that  his  power  is  only 
an  executive  one,  and  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Council  itself. 
Nor  might  he  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Christian  Church  from  being  at  unity  within 
herself,  and  from  having  a  settled  source  for  the  regulation  of  her 
discipline.  He  will  remember,  too,  with  respect  and  gratitude, 
the  many  undoubted  and  undeniable  blessings  which  actually  did 
accrue  to  the  earlier  ages,  from  the  power  of  a  See  which  con- 
trolled all  oppression  and  all  injustice  but  its  own. 

But  as  such  a  pre-eminence  as  we  have  alluded  to  would  have 
been  founded  on  expediency,  not  on  right,  as  the  submission  to 
it  would  have  been  wholly  voluntary,  so  nothing  but  a  perfect 
and  entire  purity  of  intention  and  action  in  its  possessors,  worthy 
of  their  high  station,  could  preserve  it.  When  it  was  once  seen 
that  they  had  their  own  interest  alone  at  heart,  when  they  began 
to  claim  as  a  right  what  they  only  possessed  as  a  gift,  when  they 
attempted  to  extend  the  privileges  of  their  prerogative,  and  still 
more,  when  they  attempted  to  confound  the  limits  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  power,  their  downfal  became  certain.  Brute  force, 
or  superstition,  might  preserve  their  dominion  for  a  time,  nay,  for  a 
time  it  might  be  preserved  by  a  feeling  founded  in  truth,  that  the 
evils  arising  from  the  dominion  of  Rome  were,  in  those  times, 
'  either  remedies  or  palliatives  of  still  more  fearful  evils.  But  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  had  sown  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction, 
and  the  harvest  M'as  sure  to  ripen  in  its  own  season. 

The  experience  of  ages  has  justified  the  philosopher's  asser- 
tion, that  "  nihil  simulatum  potest  esse  diuturnum ;"  and  if  to 
falsehood  in  the  title  to  power,  its  possessor  adds  oppression 
and  violence  in  its  exercise,  he  yet  farther  abridges  the  term  of  its 
existence.  These  palpable  truths  were  never  the  guides  of  the 
Roman  See.  Its  first  claim  of  a  right  to  spiritual  authority  was 
unfounded ;  its  second  pretence  of  a  right  to  interfere  in  tempo- 
ral business  was  monstrous.  But  these  claims,  evil  in  themselves, 
were  supported  by  means  yet  more  pernicious.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
they  could  only  be  so  supported.  The  possession  of  power  and 
wealth  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  means  the  most  iniquitous 
were  unscrupulously  used  to  obtain  them.  The  discipline  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  were  altered  and  corrupted,  in  order  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  to  give  it  an  unlimited 
sway  over  the  consciences  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  an  unlimited  command  of  their  fortunes. 

It  is  lamentable  to  remember  that  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity were  once  taught  at  Rome,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  her  pontiffs  that  they  have   not  been 
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taught  throughout  the  Christian  world  to  the  present  day.  As  it 
was,  those  Christian  truths  which  were  still  taught  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  though  buried  in  corruption,  were  a  blessing  of  unspeak- 
able magnitude  to  the  European  world  ;  but  their  light  might  have 
shone  bright  and  unsullied  through  those  dark  ages,  which  they 
might  have  rescued  from  the  blindness  of  ignorance,  but  on  which 
the  miserable  corruptions  too  often  substituted  in  their  room  tended, 
in  many  points,  to  imprint  a  character  of  darkness  and  of  evil 
yet  more  revolting  than  its  own.  Is  there  any  thing  indeed  more 
pitiable,  more  melancholy  to  a  true  lover  of  his  kind,  than  to  see 
(what  he  must  see  in  every  page  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages), 
noble  natures  so  enslaved  by  a  wretched  superstition,  so  duped 
by  hypocrites,  so  absolutely  tricked  and  gulled  by  juggling  and 
foolery,  of  which  the  very  name  calls  up  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of 
the  candid  Romanist  of  modern  times?  Is  there  any  thing  more 
grievous  than  to  see  the  best  and  noblest  feelings  of  human 
nature  polluted  and  perverted  to  the  basest  of  purposes?  Yet 
such  is  the  history  of  the  domination  of  the  Roman  See. 

The  veneration  for  the  departed  great  and  good,  the  love  for 
the  lost  friend,  the  enthusiasm  which  dictates  the  sacrifice  of  every 
thing  in  the  service  of  the  Saviour,  the  fear  which  the  penitent 
entertains  of  the  anger  of  the  righteous  God  whom  he  has 
offended,  were  the  sources  of  the  odious  trade  and  traffic  in 
bones  and  relics,*  of  the  mass  for  the  dead  paid  for  with  money, 
of  the  forced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  of  indulgences,  which 
ultimately  tended  alike  to  the  disgrace  and  the  injury  of  the  papal 
power.  If  reason  had  not  pointed  out  these  things  to  the  Heads 
of  the  Church,  if  the  best  and  holiest  prelates  had  not  often 
repeated  and  enforced  them,  it  would  yet  have  appeared,  prior  to 
experience,  that  the  practical  lesson  gained  at  the  Reformation 
could  not  have  been  thrown  away.  And  no  doubt  it  did  produce 
great  good  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  setting  it  on  its  guard  as 
to  many  faults  and  many  errors.  Since  that  time,  for  example, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  lives  of  the  Romanist  clergy  have 
been,  in  general,i'  more  decorous  than  those  of  their  licentious 

*  Let  not  the  sincere  and  enlightened  Roman  Catholic  imagine  tliat  we  speak  of 
this  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  liis  system.  But  we  speak  of  things  that  he,  as  well  as 
we,  must  admit  did  exist  and  do  exist;  and  which  he,  doubtless,  as  well  as  we,  must 
deeply  lament. 

t  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  gives,  however,  some  painful  facts  leading  to  a 
contrary  opinion,  (p.  79,  80,  &  seq.)  especially  facts  resting  on  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  Brixen  (in  1603),  the  letter  of  Bishop  Stephen  of  Freisingen,  in  1615, 
of  the  Synods  of  Veletri  (1673),  Faenza  (1674),  &c.  The  bulls,  too,  of  Pope  Pius 
IV.  (16  April,  l56l)  and  of  Gregory  XV.  (20  Aug.  1622),  are  certainly  very  stiong. 
See  also  some  citations  below.  But  in  France  we  believe  the  country  clergy,  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  to  have  been  a  most  admirable  and  excellent  body  of  men  ;  and  the 
same  was  true,  we  hope,  in  the  Tyrol  and  southern  Germany.  See  also  Moshcini* 
cent.  xvi.  sect.  3.  part  1.  ch.  1.  s.  15. 
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predecessors.  But  still  the  lesson  was  not  effectual.  There 
still  remained,  there  still  remains,  the  same  evil  love  of  unjust 
and  improper  authority  over  men's  consciences,  and  the  same 
absurd  methods  for  acquiring  it  are  retained  with  a  firm  and 
tenacious  grasp.  The  paid  mass  is  still  said,  the  relics  and  the 
indulgences  are  still  vended,  though  less  openly  where  Protest- 
antism is  in  great  force.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  Papal  See, 
rather  than  renounce  these  practices,  alike  repugnant  to  Revela- 
tion and  to  Reason,  is  contented  to  see  the  decay  of  its  sway 
over  individuals  and  over  nations. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  very 
singular  work  before  us.  It  is  a  minute  account  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relio'ion  in  Silesia,  written  with  the 
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express  purpose  of  exposing  its  errors  and  deficiencies.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  and  from  the  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Church  matters  displayed,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  work  of  such  a  person.  It  is  written,  indeed,  with  a 
spirit  of  the  most  acrimonious  bitterness,  both  against  the  Roman 
See  and  against  the  practices  which  it  authorises ;  but  this  bitter- 
ness appears  to  us  only  the  effect  of  a  deep  and  abiding  convic- 
tion of  the  evils  inflicted  by  these  practices  on  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  the  necessity  of  reforming  them,  and  of  the  hopelessness 
of  expecting  such  a  reform  from  Rome.  After  this  statement, 
we  need  not  say  that  the  book  is  founded  on  positions  wholly 
inadmissible  by  strict  Catliolics,  and  most  offensive  to  them ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  do  the  author  the  justice  of  declaring, 
that  we  discover  no  tendency  in  him  to  renounce  a  belief  in 
certain  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  nor  any  wish  to 
lower  the  real  and  just  authority  of  the  priesthood. 

His  work  appears  to  us  well  w^orthy  of  attention  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  An  exposure  of  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Church  by  one  of  its  ministers,  the  movements  which,  as  we 
know^  from  other  sources,  have  existed  in  Silesia,  the  rapid  sale 
of  a  first,  and  the  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  tlie  very  curious  facts  which  he  states 
as  to  the  present  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  combine  to 
give  peculiar  interest  to  this  work,  and  we  shall  therefore  make 
no  apology  for  presenting  to  our  readers  a  somewhat  lengthened 
account  of  it. 

The  w^ork  commences  with  reciting  the  well  known  steps,  by 
which  the  popes  attained  their  superiority  over  other  bishops,  to 
the  destruction  of  all  episcopal  power ;  and  with  complaining  of 
the  various  abuses,  usurpations,  and  corruptions  of  Christianity 
commonly  and  justly  attributed  to  the  See  of  Rome.  After 
noticing  the  many  attempts  among  Roman  Catholics  to  obtain 
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remedies  for  these  evils,  he  notices  also  the  hopes  enter- 
tained, that  after  the  late  war,  the  nionarchs  of  the  Continent 
would  at  length  free  the  German  churches  from  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  and  erect,  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  German  Catholic 
church,  under  a  common  primate,  after  the  example  of  the  best 
ages  of  antiquity.  Those  hopes  were  at  once  disappointed  by 
the  arrangements  made  between  one  of  these  high  personages 
and  the  Roman  See.*  The  exertions  made  by  so  many  excel- 
lent men  for  the  procuring  a  new  and  better  order  of  things 
were  thus  rendered  fruitless ;  and  they  had  the  mortiiication  not 
only  of  seeing  the  German  Catholic  churches  lirmly  tixed  under 
the  yoke  of  Rome ;  but  of  seeing  Rome  resort  to  all  her  ancient 
follies;  of  witnessing  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  the  creation 
of  fresh  saints  ;  and,  especially  on  occasion  of  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
a  resort  to  the  old  and  disgusting  system  of  granting  indulgences, 
from  what  the  Roman  See  calls  the  superabundant  merits  of 
Jesus  and  the  saints-t  Prussia  among  other  states  made  a 
treaty  with  Rome,  and  the  very  fact  that  one  article  of  it  settled 
that  every  bishop  was  to  be  confirmed  in  his  see  by  the  Pope, 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  all  hopes  of  reformation  were  gone. 
A  man  of  learning  and  zeal  could  seldom  be  expected  where  the 
influence  of  Rome  extends ;  and  accordingly  the  Church  saw 
men  of  the  highest  character,  such  as  Wessenberg,  Drey,  Wan- 
ker and  others,  rejected,  and  mere  bigots  consecrated;  while 
some  who  at  an  early  period  had  spoken  a  better  language  were 
compelled  to  retract,  or  resign  all  hopes  of  promotion.  To  show 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  reformation,  becomes  then  the  duty  of 
a  good  Catholic  ;  and  the  writer,  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  love  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  the  true  Catholic  church,  offers  this 
volume  as  his  contribution  to  the  pious  work.  His  object  is  to 
show  in  a  particular  case,  (the  diocese  of  BreslauJ),  by  a  detail 
of  particulars,  the  present  state  of  Catholicism,  as  it  respects  the 
education  and  the  lives   of   the   clergy,  the  instruction  of    the 

*  See  the  end  of  this  article. 

t  There  is  a  common  and  popular  tract  in  Italy  on  this  point  called  '  Raccolta  dl  orag- 

*  ioni,  e  pie  opere  per  lequali  sono  state  concedute  dai  Sonimi  Pontefici  le  S.  Ijidulgenze,' 
printed  at  Rome,  '  con  licenza  de'  Superiori,'  and  dedicated  to  the  '  Sante  anime  del 

*  Purgatorio.'  Our  edition  (the  5th)  was  printed  in  1818,  and  it  iii  well  worth  tlie 
attention  of  those  who  wish  to  know  somewhat  of  the  present  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  under  the  very  eyes  of  its  spiritual  head,  and  guided  by  his  authority. 

:f  This  diocese,  roughly  speaking,  extends  over  the  whole  of  Silesia.  It  is  described 
in  the  Papal  Bull  of  1821,  as  consisting  of  621  parishes,  and  as  subject  immediately  to 
the  apostolical  See.  It  derives  great  importance  from  ti)e  fact  that  the  Catholic  pa- 
rishes in  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Spandau,  Frankfort  (on  the  Oder),  Stettin,  and  Stralsund 
are  by  that  Bull  assigned  to  it.  The  population  of  Silesia  is  reckoned  by  recent  au- 
thorities at  two  millions,  and  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  supposed  to  be  about 
equal  in  number.  There  is  an  university  at  Breslau,  and  we  have  seen  the  number  of 
students  attending  it  stated  at  four  or  five  hundred. 
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people,  and  the  worship  of  God.*  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
directing  himself  to  this  especial  quarter  was  the  appearance  of 
two  pastoral  letters  from  the  prince  bishop  of  Breslau  to  his 
clergy  in  the  year  1825.  One  of  these  was  in  Latin;  the 
other  in  German,  for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  the  clergy,  as  the 
writer  suggests,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Latin !  They  were 
written  in  a  kind  and  truly  pastoral  tone  of  feeling  to  the  clergy, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  Christian 
cause.  They  sounded  like  the  voice  in  the  desert  to  the  Silesian 
clergy,  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  cathedral  nothing  but  circu- 
lar orders  for  fasts,  or  for  collections,  and  injunctions  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  diocesan  service,  &c. 

Yet  while  this  is  freely  admitted,  while  it  is  also  admitted  that 
such  pastorals  would  have  been  all  that  could  be  required,  had 
the  diocese  been  in  the  state  it  ought  to  be,  they  could  do  little 
good  under  existing  circumstances.  Common-places  on  the 
excellence  of  Christianity,  however  eloquently  expressed,  and  ge- 
neral exhortations  to  the  clergy  to  be  vigilant  and  zealous,  are 
quite  out  of  place  where  all  is  corrupt  and  disorderly.  The 
right-minded  Christian  looked  with  deep  anxiety  to  the  long  ex- 
pected bishop  for  a  declaration  of  his  clear  perception  of  the 
wants  of  his  diocese,  and  his  resolution  to  supply  them ;  and  for 
a  call  to  the  most  learned  and  active  of  his  clergy  to  rally  round  him 
and  assist  him  in  his  endeavours.  They  remembered  the  pastoral 
letter  of  the  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  as  well  as  the  ordinances  of 
the  meritorious  Von  Wessenberg  for  the  bishopric  of  Constance, 
and  hoped  to  hear  a  similar  address  to  themselves.  The  disap- 
pointment of  this  last  hope,  says  the  writer,  is  his  inducement  to 
come  forward  and  state  the  miserable  deficiencies  and  errors  of 
the  existing  practices,  errors  and  deficiencies  which  are  lamented 
by  all  sincere  Christians,  but  which  cannot  be  amended  except 
by  the  interference  of  the  higher  powers .f 

First  among  the  evils  of  the  diocese  of  Breslau,  is  the  plan  of 
education  for  the  clergy.  After  leaving  the  university  where  he 
prosecutes  his  theological  studies,  (and  where  the  author  hints 
at  great  imperfections),  the  student  removes  to  the  clerical  semi- 


•  Perhaps  one  proof  that  the  complaints  of  the  writer  are  founded  in  truth  is,  that 
the  very  points  he  complains  of  are  those  which  have  uniformly  excited  the  regret  of 
zealous  Catholics.  An  index  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Synod  of  Pistoja  would 
indeed  almost  serve  as  an  index  to  this  volume. 

-f-  The  writer  here  introduces  (though  not  very  seasonably)  a  just  complaint  against 
modern  Catholic  bishops  for  their  idleness.  They  rarely  preach,  and  nirely  even  sing 
mass,  but  are  contented  to  exhibit  their  pomp  on  grand  festivals,  while  the  early 
bishops  were  ever  at  the  altar  engaged  in  the  public  offices  of  the  church  and  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel. 
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nary.*     The   examination   previous   to  his   entrance  is  so  con- 
temptible, as  to  be    considered  a  degradation  by  every  person 
who  has  made  the  least  use  of  his  time  in  the  university.     It  lasts 
half  an  hour  and  is  wholly  oral.     The  spirit  of  the  institution  is 
completely  monastic.     The  first  discipline  is  a  series  of  heartless 
exercises  continued  for  fourteen  days,  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
world  in  the  future  priest !     Morning,  noon,  and  night,  what  is 
called  devotion  is  practised  in  the  chapel ;  legends  of  saints  are 
read  in  Latin,  litanies,  meditations,  &c.  &c.     The  whole  day  is 
flittered  away  in  these  heartless  exercises,  and  in  attendance  on 
the  cathedral  service.     The  only  study  pursued  is  the  reading  a 
most  miserable  compound  of  moral  theology,  pirated  by  some 
rector  of  the  seminary  from  the  Jesuit  Voit's  treatise-i*     Not- 
withstanding the  decided  condemnation  of  this  wretched  book  by 
competent  judges,  its  use  is  still  persevered  in,  and  an  examina- 
tion in  it  is  the  only  one  required  previous  to  entering  holy  or- 
ders.    It  is  written  in  question  and  answer,  and  a  specimen  or 
two  will  suffice   to  show  its  nature,  and    shock  every  person  of 
common  sense.     Q.  *  How  many  kinds  of  attention  are  there  in 
using  the  breviary?  '     A.  *  There  are  three  ;  the  least  is  attention 
to  the  words,  as  containing  the  word  of  God,  and  this  suffices,  as 
is  proved  by  the  case  of  nuns  (who  must  use  them  without  know- 
ing their  meaning).'     Q.  *  Can  the  breviary  be  used  while  one  is 
hearing  mass?'     A.  *  According  to   Cajetan,  this  is  a  sin,   at 
least  a  venial  one ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  a  fraud.'     Q.  *  Where 
must  the  breviary  be  used  V     A.  *  The  place  is  not  fixed ;  for 
a  reasonable  cause  it  may  be  used  while  lying  down,  sitting,  or 
standing.     The  council  of  Treves  in  1549  forbad  its  being  used 
in  a  walk  of  amusement.' — With  respect  to  externals,  the  pupils 
are  merely  taught  to  go  through  the  church  service  like  machines ; 
and  as  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  catechizing  or  of  teaching 
others,  nothing  more  is  done  than  sending  them  for  a  couple  of 
Sundays  to  the  cathedral  school  to  hear  the  catechist.     The  art 
of  preaching  is  taught  by  making  each  student  in  his  turn  pro- 
duce a  sermon,  which  is  read  on  Saturday  during  dinner,  and 
preached  at  the  early  church  service  the  next  day ;  whether  it  is 
his  own  composition  or  not,  whether  his  action  is  good  or  bad,  is 
reckoned  a  matter  of  no  moment.     Any  study  of  the  bible,  any 
attention  to  the  higher  order  of  studies,  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 

*  These  clerical  seminaries  are  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  almost  necessary  appen- 
dages to  the  episcopal  Sees.  There  is  an  express  article  (the  5th)  for  their  conserva- 
tion or  erection  in  the  Concordat  with  Wurteraberg  (June  5,  1817).  And  so  in  the 
Bull  for  Prussia  directly,  and  indirectly  in  that  for  Hanover. 

t  From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Irish  Education  lately  printed,  it  appears 
thatroat  of  eight  parts  of  the  course  at  Mayuooth,  fiv«  consist  of  Theoiogia  Moralis. 
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tion.     Instead  of  awakening  a  spirit  of  devotion  by   the  use  of 
proper  books  in  Gennan,  the  students  are  confined  to  the  Latin 
breviary,  &c.     The  necessity  for  such  an  education  as  might  give 
the  students  a  proper  sense  of  their  station,  increased  as  it  is  by 
the  rough  manners  and  wild  conduct  of  some  of  them,  is  quite 
forgotten.      A  scandalous    chronicle    might    indeed    be    filled 
with  their  wild  excesses ;  while   smoking,  gambling,  and    sing- 
ing obscene  songs  are  among  their  habitual  amusements.     The 
internal  arrangements  of  the  seminary  too  are  most  objection- 
able ;    thirteen   sleep  in  each  room,  which   is  without   a   stove, 
and  no  one   has  a  private  room,  however  small,  for  study  and 
retirement;  two  rooms  only  are  allotted  for  the  whole  to  live  in 
and  receive  instructions.     In  this  miserable  institution,  which,  be 
it  remembered,  is  under  the  especial  management  of  the  bishop 
and  chapter,  from  six  to  twelve  months  are  wasted,  to  the   regret 
of  the  decent  students;  to  them  it  is  most  mischievous;  and  to 
the  stupid  and  riotous   it  can   give  no  instruction,   but  that  of 
acquiring  the  art  of  concealing  their  vices  under  the  mask  of  hypo- 
ciisy.     There  is  indeed  but  one  voice  of  disgust  raised  against  this 
seminary  throughout  the  diocese ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  evils 
produced  by  an  institution  sending  forth  such  a  wretched  priest- 
hood, and  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  poured  out  on  the  lives  of 
the  clergy  for  the  last  ten  years,  there  are  persons  so  blindly  de- 
voted to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  actually  to  wish  to  separate  the 
theological  faculty  from  the  university,  and  place  the  whole  edu- 
cation of  the  clergy  in  the  hands  of  this  miserable  seminary. 

But  from  the  system  pursued  for  educating  the  priest- 
hood let  us  go  on  to  see  its  fruits  in  their  lives.  While 
the  author  allows  that  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Breslau  is  to  be  found  a  multitude  of  men  who  discharge 
their  duties  in  a  true  spirit  of  Christian  zeal  and  piety,  he  la- 
ments that  there  is  also  a  large  mass  of  priests  without  any  sense  of 
their  station  or  their  duty.  Ignorant,*  and  so  averse  from  study, 
that  they  rarely  or  never  read  even  a  newspaper ;  they  are  mi- 
serable preachers,  and  such  negligent  instructors  of  the  young,  as 
not  to  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Catechism.  Their  duty  be- 
comes a  form,,  they  hate  the  very  truths  they  teach,  and  the  mys- 
teries they  administer ;  they  consider  their  glebe  as  the  only  field 
they  are  to  labour  in,  and  there  they  work  like  their  servants,t 
quarrel  with  their  parishes,  and  degrade  themselves  by  drunken- 

*  Many  of  them  (p.  90)  have  no  German  Bible  in  their  houses  ;  and  many  Lutlieran 
peasants  have  read  more  of  the  Bible  than  many  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

"t"  The  author  repeats  this  statement,  (p.  124,)  where,  in  mentioning  the  poverty  of 
many  incumbents,  whose  income  is  from  351.  to  43^.  per  annum,  he  says  they  iiicicaie 
this  by  the  absolute  sweat  of  their  brow,  by  manual  labour  in  the  fields  with  their 
servants. 
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ness  and  low  profligacy!  Some,  again,  wlio  are  ashamed  of  their 
calling,  lay  aside  all  appearance  of  it,  and  aim  at  becoming  mere 
tine  gentlemen,  and  showing  the  world  that  they  believe  nothing 
which  they  teach!  How  absurd  is  it,  while  this  is  the  case,  to  talk, 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age  being  contemptuous  towards  the  Clergy 
and  towards  Religion  !  The  cloud  of  superstitious  reverence  no 
longer  envelopes  them,  and  they  must  depend  on  the  real  dignity 
of  their  office  and  on  their  own  character  for  obtaining  respect.* 
But  the  author  seems  to  have  little  hope  that  they  can  ever  attain 
to  that  respect  while  the  law  of  celibacy  lasts.  His  statement  of 
tlie  evils  arising  from  this  regulation  among  the  Silesian  clergy  is 
very  painful.  One  would  think,  he  says,  that  they  acted  on 
Erasmus's  axiom,  that  concubinage,  and  not  marriage,  is  permitted 
by  Rome.  A  Silesian  priest  may  be  as  profligate  and  have  as 
many  children  as  he  pleases,  aiid  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  unless 
the  complaints  of  his  parish  are  too  loud  to  be  slighted ;  then  he 
is  only  removed  to  another  cure,  and  if  he  is  an  incumbent,  he 

X  We  do  not  think  very  higlily  of  the  author's  wisdom  in  devising  remedies  for  the 
evils  he  complains  of.  Here,  in  very  properly  recommending  literaliirc  as  the  means 
of  in)proving  tlie  clergy,  he  advises  that  the  bishop  should  give  out  subjects,  at  certain 
times,  and  insist  on  all  the  young  clergy  writing  on  them.  Then  he  recommends 
book-clubs  and  book  collections,  and  pastoral  conferences  and  visitations,  under  proper 
regulations.  The  two  last  ma^',  doubtless,  excite  much  zeal  and  activity  ;  the  two  for- 
mer it  is  quite  absurd  to  reckon  on.  The  first,  indeed,  is  impracticable;  and  the  se- 
cond, though  useful  to  those  inclined  to  read,  can  do  notiiing  for  those  who  are  not. 
He  mentions,  incidentally,  a  curious  fact,  that  i\u\  bishop  has  lately  issued  an  order  to 
examine  all  the  books  in  the  hands  of  that  part  of  the  clergy  called  chaplains.  Whether 
this  was  done  to  deprive  them  of  liberal  books,  or  by  making  them  ashamed  of  having 
so  few  to  incite  tliem  to  purchase  more,  the  author  docs  not  know.  In  the  latter  case, 
he  suirgests  that  the  same  examination  would  be  more  applicable  to  tlie  richer  class  of 
hicumbents;  many,  very  many  of  whom  never  buy  a  new  theological  work,  Ironi  one 
year's  end  to  another.  The  best  of  his  sugtresiions  are  tliose  relating  to  visitations, 
which  he  concludes  by  wishing  for  a  revival  of  the  primitive  practices  of  the  bishop's 
calling  the  clergy  to  council,  and  of  their  electing  him.  His  account  of  the  present 
meetings  of  the  clergy  is  rather  amusing.  The  arch-priest  visits  once  a  year,  or  rather 
summons  the  clergy  to  his  residence,  and  some  of  these  persons  are  very  fond  of  stiow- 
ing  their  grandeur  by  making  a  fine  procession  to  church,  with  crucilix,  schools, 
clergy,  &c.  Then  they  go  back  to  breakfast,  and  to  talk  of  indiiFerent  matters.  The 
respectable  ones  hold  their  tongues  in  disgust.  In  some  of  these  meetings  they  have 
grand  diiMiers,  for  which  they  pay  four  thalers  a  head,  (about  twelve  shillings);  in 
others,  they  are  not  so  luxurious.  This  however,  is  jjoor  stuft'to  ground  accusations  on. 
— The  autiior's  reflections  on  the  want  of  books  among  the  Silesian  clersy,  recall  our 
thoughts  to  the  state  of  their  English  brethren.  They  do  not  appear  to  us  happily 
situated  in  this  respect;  for  the  incomes  of  a  very  large  portion  of  them  will  not 
enable  them  to  purchase  more  than  a  very  scanty  number;  and,  in  this  boasted  age 
and  comitry  of  light  and  reason,  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  public  collections. 
England  is  Itehind  most  countries  in  this  respect ;  very  far  behind  even  Italy,  which 
s!ie  coui-iders  lost  in  bi^oiry  and  barbarism.  Except  in  th.ree  or  four  great  towns  there 
are  no  public  collections  in  England.  And  although  we  presume  there  will  soon  be 
an  abundance  of  Repositories  for  works  on  steam  engines  and  circular  saws,  we  fear 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  general  cstablishmeiit  of  collections  of  standard  works 
and  books  of  reference  in  the  anciep.t  and  modern  langnnges.  For  history,  and  litera- 
ture, and  poetry,  and  divinity,  can  only  form  men's  minds,  and  we  want  to  form  their 
handh. 
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receives  during  his  absence  whatever  share  of  his  income  is 
not  required  for  the  payment  of  the  person  who  does  his  duty  !* 
The  most  serious  charges,  however,  as  to  profligacy,  seem  to  rest 
on  the  class  called  chaplains,  who  answer  nearly  to  our  assistant 
curates.  They  are  appointed,  not  at  the  request  of  the  incum- 
bent, (who  often  knows  nothing  oftheir  coming  till  they  and  their 
baggage  are  in  his  court-yard,  and  to  whom  they  are  often  a 
source  of  bitter  annoyance,)  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Superiors 
of  the  Church.  Their  conduct  is  too  often  openly  and  unblush- 
ingly  profligate,t  and  still  oftener  only  so  far  moral  as  not  to  shock 
decency.  If  the  incumbent  complains,  the  profligate  chaplain  is 
only  removed  to  another  station ;  and  if  he  disgraces  himself 
there,  to  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  till  he  pollutes  and  poisons  a  whole 
district. 

But  the  incumbents  themselves  are  declared,  by  the  author,  to 
be  very  open  to  the  same  charge,  if  not  quite  in  the  same  degree; 
and  he  instances  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own  knowledge 
— one,  where  the  incumbent's  profligacy  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  parish  stated  their  resolution  to  become  Lutherans  unless 
he  were  removed.  And  what  proves  the  dreadful  state  of  de- 
gradation into  which  too  many  of  these  unhappy  men  are  fallen, 
is,  that  in  their  convivial  meetings  they  commonly  relate  the  most 
profligate  stories  of  others,  while  some  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
their  own  infamy. 

No  punishments,  no  reduction  of  profligate  priests  to  the  class 
of  the  laity,!  are  likely  to  do  any  good,  in  the  author's  opinion, 

*  The  author  gives  some  references  to  cases,  (pp.  57  and  /iS,)  and  says,  that  he  is 
only  prevented  from  giving  more  by  thinking  them  fitter  for  a  different  work  from  his. 
Tile  life  of  Scipio  Ricci  presents  some  melancholy  details  of  the  profligacy  of  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  in  Tuscany.  See  also  note  58  in  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  The  ac- 
coui\ts,  again,  of  the  state  of  the  same  body  in  South  America,  lately  given  in  Ulioa's 
newly-published  work,  are  even  more  distressing.  Having  mentioned  the  life  of  Ricci, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  hopes  that  that  work  will  fail  in  the  object  which  its  evil- 
minded  author  evidently  has  in  view.  He  would  argue  from  the  abuse  to  the  use,  atid 
draw  inferences  against  Christianity  from  the  evil  lives  of  some  of  its  ministers.  We 
should,  however,  hope  that  an  age  which,  at  least,  professes  to  reason,  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  such  a  palpable  fallacy. 

t  Some  shameful  instances  of  this  profligacy  are  adduced  in  the  work  before  us,  but 
no  object  could  be  answered  by  repeating  thera  here.  It  will  be  enough  to  observe 
that  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  the  writer  says  that  the  truth  of  his  statements 
has  not  been  called  into  question  by  any  one. 

J  The  author  here  notices  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  priestly  oflrtces  done  by 
those  so  reduced  ;  and  he  incidentally  mentions  a  curious  anecdote.     The  arch-priest 

of  N 1,  three  miles  from    N e,  lived  for  many  years  in  open  concubinage,  had 

children,  &c.  Though  this  was  known  everywhere,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  At 
length  the  parish-cry  was  too  loud  to  be  silenced,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  be- 
nefice. He  turned  brandy-merchant,  and  accustomed  himself  to  make  the  most  scan- 
dalous jokes  on  every  object  sacred  to  Catholics,  for  the  amusement  of  his  customers, 
who  still  called  him  their  arch-priest.  When  he  grew  old,  and  could  go  on  in  his  strange 
course  no  longer,  he  betook  himself  to  flatter  and  court  the  authorities  at  the  cathe- 
drtil,  and  has  been  in  consequence  admitted  again  to  the  cure  of  souls ! 
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Nothing  but  that  permission  to  marry,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  so  many  excelleiit  prelates  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
can  work  any  real  reformation.  The  history  of  the  origin 
of  celibacy,  and  of  the  authorities  against  it,  is  given  by  the  au- 
thor at  great  length ;  and  must,  no  doubt,  be  equally  useful  and 
interesting  to  his  brethren.  But  we  shall  not  weary  our  readers 
with  a  subject  on  which,  in  a  Protestant  country,  there  can  be 
little  diiTerence  of  opinion.  The  error  of  the  Romish  Church  is 
clearly  that  of  pushing  a  good  principle  too  far,  or  rather  of  car- 
rying it  into  action  in  circumstances  to  which  it  is  inapplicable. 
They  who  first  propagated  Christianity  under  circumstances  of  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  should  not  be  allowed,  perhaps,  *  to  give  hostages 
to  fortune  ;'  nor  will  they  be  sensible  of  the  void  which  must  be  left 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  natural  affections,  for  it  will  in  them  be 
supplied  by  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  time,  thoughts,  hopes,  and 
heart  to  one  great  object.  But  where  there  is  neither  danger  nor 
difficulty  to  require  the  exertion  of  enthusiasm — where  men  are 
called  on  to  discharge  their  duties  within  a  narrow  sphere,  and 
where  those  duties,  however  important,  require  unly  sincere  piety, 
and  have  nothing  excitins;  and  nothino-  stimulatiuir  about  them — 
where  the  same  duties  are  to  be  discharged  for  centuries  by  a  very 
large  body  of  men,  and  not  by  a  select  few,  it  is  as  unsafe  as  it 
is  unwise  to  deprive  them  of  the  exercise  of  those  affections  which 
the  God  of  Nature  has  implanted  in  all.  Among  them  there 
will  ever  be  found  some  who  are  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
cause  of  their  God,  and  in  whom  the  full  force  of  affection  is 
turned  to  him ;  but  there  will  be  a  larger  class  well  qualified  to 
discharge  their  duties  with  profit  to  others  and  themselves,  who 
still  require  to  be  cheered  and  protected  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  domestic  affections.  Deprive  them  of  these — give  them  no- 
thing in  their  hours  of  leisure,  to  interest,  to  cheer,  to  preserve 
them — audit  will  be  fortunate  if  idleness  and  vacancy  lead  them 
only  to  those  boisterous  amusements  which,  however  unfit  for  the 
clergy,  are  not  inunoral  in  themselves.  Too  often,  we  fear,  the 
fruits  of  these  unnatural  regulations  will  be  such  as  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us  describes.  He  hesitates  not  to  reckon  perjury, 
poisoning,  abortion,  child-murder  and  suicide,  among  the  fruits 
of  a  forced  celibacy.  And  even  in  cases  where  such  lamentable 
effects  may  not  follow,  the  want  of  a  happy  home  produces  ef- 
fects entirely  destructive  to  moral  feeling.  The  priest  becomes 
too  often  a  mere  idler,  a  sportsman,  a  gambler,  or  a  drunkard. 
The  writer  adds  to  this  latter  statement,  in  which  we  cannot  but 
fear  there  is  at  least  much  probability,  the  significant  remark, 
Exempla  sunt  odiosa;  quocauque  te  convertas,  invenies  tales. 

But  we  must  pass  on  from  this  subject,  however  important, 
and  proceed  to  another  also  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the 
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clergy  themselves,  but  to  the  Church  which  they  serve,  viz.  the 
provision  for  the  ministry.  We  have  already  noticed  that  besides 
the  beneficed  clergy,  there  is  a  class  called  chaplains,  who  are 
sent,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superiors  of  the  Church,  to  officiate  in 
parishes  already  provided  with  an  incumbent.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  trifling  provision  made  for  them  by  the  State  (250 
thalers,  or  about  £33  per  annum  with  a  house);  in  others,  they 
are  maintained  by  the  incumbent.  They  frequently  take  their 
meals  with  him,  and  are  waited  on  by  his  servants ;  but  very  often 
the  incumbent  and  chaplain  live  entirely  apart,  and  do  not  see 
each  other  for  weeks  together.  Nay,  in  some  cases,  especially 
where  more  than  one  chaplain  is  appointed,  the  incumbent  leaves 
the  whole  cure  of  souls  to  them,  and  gives  himself  no  further 
trouble.  And  thus  an  institution  which,  by  giving  the  young 
minister  an  example  and  guide  in  the  parish  priest,  might  pre- 
pare him  for  taking  the  cureof  souls  himself,  is  rendered  useless. 
But  the  question  before  us  relates  rather  to  the  provision  made 
for  the  chaplains  and  clergy  at  large. 

We  cannot,  however,  give  any  satisfactory  statement  on  this 
point,  without  entering  on  another  question,  which  our  author 
defers  to  a  later  part  of  his  work,  the  question,  we  mean,  of  Fri- 
vate  Masses,  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church. 

In  the  mass,  says  Pope  Pius  IV.'s  creed,  there  is  offered  to 
God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Nor  are  the  words  of  the  Missal  less  general  or  less  po- 
sitive. It  could  scarcely  be  credited,  then,  that  the  Church  which 
teaches  this  doctrine  should  also  teach,'*  or  at  all  events  allow, 
that  a  priest  can  offer  that  sacrifice  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  an 
individual.  And  prior  to  experience  it  would  have  been  still  less 
credible,  that  it  should  allow  that  holy  sacrifice  to  be  absolutely 
brought  to  market  and  vended,  bargained  and  paid  for.  How 
has  this  happened  ?     The  answer  is  easy  and  clear. 

In  the  primitive  Church,  they  who  attended  the  Eucharist 
brought  oblations^  of  bread,  wine,  and  other  necessaries,  for  the 
use  of  the  altar,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor.  The  ministry  then  had 
no  other  provision,  and  what  was  given  on  these  occasions  was 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  general.  When  other  arrangements 
were  made  for  their  maintenance,  these  oblationsj  fell  off.     But 

*  We  believe  that  it  teaches  this  doctrine.     II"  it  does  not,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  plirases,  fructus  generalis,  specialis,  &  specialis&iruus,  as  applied  to  the  mass? 

i"  See  Bingham,  v.  4. 

J  Many  efforts  were  made  to  renew  them,  (our  autlior  refers  to  the  Concil.  Matis- 
con.  II.  An.  585,  c.  4,  the  Sj-nod  of  Mentz,  An.  813,  c.  44,  the  Capitular.  Reg. 
Franc.  Lib.  v.  c.  i319 ;  and  he  adds,  that  mention  is  made  of  them  down  to  the  eleventh 
century),  as  they  were  judged,  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  fathers,  to  be  in  all  respects 
the  best  provision  for  the  Church.  See  the  quotation  from  Chrysostom  and  Possidiu* 
at  the  end  ef  Bingham's  cl>apte|^  above  cited. 
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about  the  eighth  century,*  it  would  seem  that  a  custom  arose 
among  those  who  still  made  oblations,  (the  richer  classes  we 
presume),  of  offering  money  at  the  Eucharist,  instead  of  the 
articles  formerly  in  use.  The  money,  however,  was  still  intended 
for  the  same  excellent  purposes  as  the  original  oblations.  But, 
after  a  time,  the  officiating  priest  learned  to  rob  his  brethren  and 
the  poor,  and  to  appropriate  the  money  to*his  own  use.^f^  These 
practices  were,  no  doubt,  severely  reprobatedi  at  first,  but  they 
continued,  and  matters  stood  thus.  As  the  money  paid  went  to 
the  officiating  priest,  the  layman  who  gave  it  began  to  consider 
that  he  paid  it  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  And  the 
richer  laity  soon  wished  to  have  mass  said  at  the  most  convenient 
times  and  places.  The  Church,  to  gratify  them,  ordained  priests 
by  wholesale,  who  were  mere  mass-readers,  ranked  no  higher 
than  servants,  |t  and  officiated  when  their  lord  pleased.  But  where 
they  were  not  in  the  houses  of  nobility,  they  celebrated  mass  for 
money  whenever  called  on.  Nay,  they  soon  learned  never  to  do 
it  without  money.  This  went  to  such  lengths  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  forbid  the  perpetual  celebrations  of  mass.  One 
council^  restrained  the  priests  to  thrice  a-day,  and  another,5f  with 
still  higher  feelings,  forbad  them  to  receive  money  at  all.  -  They 
would  say  masses  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
&c.  as  they  called  them,  to  find  where  hidden  things  w^ere  to  be 
found,  &c.  They  frequently  ordered  penitents  at  confession  to  have 
masses  said  and  paid  for :  and  the  masses  were  of  very  different 
prices.  A  sung  mass  naturally  cost  more  than  a  said  one.  A 
mass  at  the  altar  of  a  favourite  saint,  or  where  a  particular  relic 
was  kept,  was  sure  to  bring  a  high  price. 

Then  came  all  tlie  iniquities  of  masses  for  the  dead.     The 

*  That  is  tlie  period  fixed  by  Thomassinus  (De  Vet.  et  Nov.  Disc.  Eccl.  v.  iii.  1.  1, 
c.  71,  n.  18),  Mabilloii  (Precf.  in  sec.  iii.  O-  S.  B.  n.  6'^),  Van  Espen  (Jus  Eccl.  p.  11, 
Tit.  5,  c.  6,  n.  2),  and  otiiers.  But  some  authors  refer  tlic  practice  to  an  earlier  period. 
It  is  not  very  easy  fo  determine  the  point. 

t  The  author  states  that  the  first  marks  of  this  custom  are  to  be  found  in  the  Regula 
Chrodegangi  (c.  3^,  de  Eleemosynis),  where  a  permission  is  given  to  every  canonical 
priest  to  apply  the  money  he  receives  as  he  pleases. 

%  At  earlier  and  purer  periods  of  the  Church,  fathers  and  Councils  were  most  severe 
against  the  taking  any  n)onev  for  baptism,  confirmation,  or  the  eucharist,  k'htthe  clergy 
shoufd  seem  to  sell  the  grace  of  God.  See  the  Concil.  Elilier.  c.  o8,  Concil.  Bracar. 
2,  c.  7,  (ed.  Crab),  or  3  Brae.  (ed.  Lahbe),  (Jelas.  Ep.  1,  (al.  9)  ad  Episc.  Lucau.  c.  7, 
and  other  authorities  cited  b^'  Bingham,  ubi  supra. 

II  The  archbishop  of  L\ous,  in  tlie  ninth  century  (Agobard),  says,  that  all  persons 
of  consideration  hire  a  house  priest,  not  to  discharge  their  conscience,  but  to  be  in 
their  service.  Some  of  these  lay  the  table,  feed  the  hounds,  hold  the  horse  for  the 
lady,  and  manage  the  house  and  the  farm.  "  The  noble,''  says  he,  "  couies  to  me,  and 
savs,  I  have  got  a  little  parson,  who  has  been  brought  up  among  my  servants — pray 
ordain  him  for  n>c." — Ep.  ad  Bernard,  coepisc,  de  Jure  ct  Priv.  Sacerd. 

$  Sec  Concil.  Salegunstad.,  (an.  lO'J'i.)  c,  o. 

f  The  Council  of  Toledo,  (an.  1324),  c.  6. 
VOL.  I.    NO.  II.  M  M 
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requiem,  tlie  service  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  death,  (the 
Treiital),  and  the  anniversary  of  it,  were  all  fruitful  sources  of 
profit.  But,  most  of  all,  the  priests  were  enriched  by  the  per- 
petual foundations  for  masses  to  release  the  souls  of  the  departed 
from  purgatory.  Then  the  Popes  began  the  system  of  granting 
privileges  to  altars  and  to  priests.  A  mass,  for  instance,  said  at 
a  given  privileged  altar,*  might  release  a  soul  from  purgatory  at 
once,  and  not  merely  shorten  its  stay  there.  For  such  a  benefit, 
it  was  reasonable  that  a  higher  price  should  be  charged,  than  for 
gaining  an  indulgence  for  a  few  hundred  days  or  years.  The 
priesthood,  in  a  word,  made  use  of  all  the  means  in  their  hands 
to  excite  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  superstitious ;  and  the  fruit 
of  their  exertions  soon  appeared  in  the  numberless  foundations 
for  masses  to  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed.  They  were, 
indeed,  so  enormous  in  number,  that  notwithstanding  it  was 
alike  the  policy  and  the  wish  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  create 
large  bodies  of  priests,  who  were  to  be  maintained  principally 
from  this  source,  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  say 
all  the  masses  provided  for  by  these  pious  foundations. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to  by  priests  and  convents  thus 
overburthened.  The  priest  who  had  received  a  certain  sum  for 
saying  a  mass,  paid  a  less  sum  to  another  not  in  such  good 
business,  to  say  it  for  him.  Another,  who  had  six  masses,  for 
example,  to  say,  began  with  reciting  six  different  introits,  prayers, 
epistles,  and  gospels;  then  from  the  offertory  to  the  communion 
he  proceeded  as  directed  by  the  rubric ;  and  after  having  thus 
actually  offered  the  sacrifice,  he  recited  six  different  forms  of 
conclusion.     And  this  passed  for  six  masses. 

Then  the  Court  of  Rome  very  ingeniously  devised  a  method 
for  increasing  its  own  revenues.  If  a  religious  foundation  were 
charged  with  more  masses  than  its  members  could  say,  it  com- 
poiinded  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  on  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  Mas  released  from  the  obligation  of  filling  up  the 
vast  number  of  unsaid  masses,  on  condition  of  saying   one  or 

•  These  things  are  so  common,  that  perhaps  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  refer  to  any 
authorities.  '1  he  reader,  however,  may,  if  he  please,  turn  to  the  Life  of  Ricci,  vol.  ii. 
note  51,  p.  5^94,  (French  edition),  where  he  will  find  copies  of  two  privileges  granted 
by  Gregory  Xlll.  (who,  we  believe,  first  devised  the  plan)  to  altars  at  Pistoja  and  in 
the  Church  of  the  Annunzinta  at  Florence.  Under  the  first  was  written — "The  faithful 
who  wisii  to  have  masses  celebrated  at  this  altar,  must  pay  three  lire  for  each."  Tliere 
is  a  similar  privilege  granted  hy  the  same  pontiff  to  an  altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  An- 
thony at  Padua,  where  the  priest  can  free  a  soul,  "o  al  suo,  o  all'  altrui  arbitrio." 
The  master-altar  of  every  parish  church  is  privileged.  So  is  the  altar  of  every  church 
of  regular  monks,  where  the  church  has  seven  altars.  In  the  synod  of  Pistoja,  it  was 
stated,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Florence  alone,  many  hundreds  of  privileged  masses  were 
said  every  day.  Poor  Ricci  argued  in  vain,  that  at  this  rate  thire  never  could  be  a  soal 
in  purgatory  for  a  moment ! 
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two,  to  which  the  witty  vulgar  in  Italy  gave  the  name  of 
Messone.  The  people  clamoured,  no  doubt,  and  argued,  with 
great  truth,  that  if  one  mass  was  as  good  as  a  thousand,  the 
priests  acted  but  a  roguish  part  in  taking  the  money  for  so  many ; 
and  that  if  one  mass  was  not  as  good  as  a  thousand,  they  were 
then  as  roguish  in  not  paying  back  the  money  which  they  had 
received  on  conditions  that  they  could  not  fulfil.  In  the  one 
case,  they  certainly  cheated  men  in  their  pockets ;  in  the  other, 
in  their  souls  and  their  pockets  too.  These  arguments  were,  no 
doubt,  very  strong  ;  but  the  priests  had  a  far  stronger  argument  in 
the  support  of  the  Popes,  and  the  system  went  on,  and  goes  on 
still. 

Llorente*  mentions  a  Spanish  priest  who  confessed  he  had 
received  the  money  for  11,800  masses  which  he  had  never  said. 
And  it  is  upon  recordf  that  in  one  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Venice,  in  1743,  there  was  an  arrear  of  16,400  masses;  and  at 
another  of  the  Cistercians,  in  1744,  an  arrear  of  14,300.  The 
German  work  before  us  also  mentions  it  (p.  100)  as  a  common 
occurrence  for  priests,  at  their  death,  to  leave  an  account  of 
many  hundred  masses  for  which  they  have  been  paid,  but  which 
they  have  left  unsaid.  These,  however,  must  pass,  says  our 
author,  for  conscientious,  compared  with  those  who  openly  and 
justly,  though  indecently,  profess  that  they  must  take  the  money 
on  account  of  their  poverty.  It  is,  indeed,  painful  to  learn  from 
him  that  the  disgraceful  trading  iu  masses  is  carried  on  to  a 
dreadful  extent  even  now,  and  that  the  priests  too  often  confirm 
tlie  people  in  their  worst  superstitions  for  the  sake  of  it.  Nay, 
he  accuses  them  of  absolute  roguery,  of  tricking  the  people  out 
of  more  than  even  the  regulation  price,  of  devising  all  kmds  of 
absurd  festivals  (on  which  they  grant  indulgences)  to  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  poor,  and  of  saying  masses  for  all  sorts  of  absurd 
and  ridiculous  purposes.  If  the  poor  man  wishes  to  find  what 
he  has  lost,  there  nmst  be  a  mass  said  in  honour  of  St.  AnthonyJ 
of  Padua,  while  another  to  St.  Florian  will  guard  his  house 
against  being  burnt  down,  if  a  man  or  his  cow  is  sick,  he  gives 
his  priest  money  for  a  mass.  It  he  fears  that  the  soul  of  a  friend 
is  in  purgatory,  he  has  a  good  many  masses  said,  and  specifies 

•  Englisli  abridged  Translation,  p.  521. 

t  Collc'zioiie  di  Scritture  di  Rfgia  Giurisdizione,  (Florence,  1770—1783),  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  36. 

^:This  is  one  of  St.  Anthony's  thirteen  privileges.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  a 
curiosity  to  know  ail  the  nonsense  which  is  put  forth  on  this  subject,  we  recommend 
them  to  JVIonsignor  Ambrogio  Cattarino's  book,  De  Gloria  Sunctorum,  where  they  will 
find  an  express  panegyric  on  this  Bow-stroet  attribute  of  the  Saint.  They  may  find 
enough,  too,  in  the  continuation  of  the  Bollandists'  work,  or  in  any  of  the  lives  of  th€ 
Saint,  especially  Arbusti's,  printed  in  177(5. 
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tlie  luiniber  of  candles,  and  the  dress  which  the  priest  is  to  wear. 
He  will  even  beg  the  priest  (as  has  actually  happened  to  the  au- 
tiior)  to  observe,  at  the  moment  of  consecrating  the  elements, 
whether  the  soul  will  be  released  or  not ;  and  then,  from  the 
crackling  of  the  lights,  or  other  trifling  circumstances,  he  founds 
his  conjectures  as  to  his  friend's  fate  !  The  necessity  of  p(tj/ing 
for  all  this  has  been  so  well  taught,  that  frequently,  when  the 
author  has  refused  the  money,  it  has  been  pressed  on  him  by 
the  poor  devotee,  with  the  remark  that  the  mass  would  be  of  no 
avail  unless  paid  for.  The  baseness  of  misleading  the  people 
Hito  a  belief  injurious  to  their  moral  habits,  for  the  gain  of  the 
priesthood,  is  touched  on  with  proper  indignation.  And  with 
equal  justice  the  writer  expresses  his  disgust  at  the  sight  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes  of  the  priests  hagglmg  with  the  poorest 
members  of  their  communion  for  the  nine-pence*  which  is  the 
fee  for  the  mass !  nay,  of  priests  who  live  in  luxuryf  exacting  it 
from  wretched  creatures  who  live  on  potatoes  and  black  bread, 
and  never  see  meat  for  weeks  together ! 

Having  thus  noticed  the  stain  brought  on  the  Roman  Church, 
even  at  the  present  day,  by  this  disgraceful  traffic,  we  return  to  the 
question  which  led  us  to  it,  the  provision  for  the  clergy.  Some 
of  the  chaplains,  as  we  stated,  have  a  trifle  settled  on  them  by  the 
government;  others  are  wholly  maintained  by  the  incumbents. 
Some  of  this  latter  class  are  very  poorly  endowed,  and  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  want,  an  addition  is  made  to  their  incomes  from 
i\\e  Joiuidatioiis  for  masses  to  which  we  have  alluded.  But  then 
they  and  the  chaplains  so  endowed  by  the  Government,  have  the 
masses  to  say.  Frequently,  says  the  author,  a  chaplain  has  two 
hundred  masses  and  more  to  repeat  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
However,  these  persons  are  most  fortunate  in  comparison  with 
many  of  their  brethren  who  are  dependent  on  the  incumbent.  They 
get  from  30  to  50  thalers  (from  £4.  lO.s-.  to  £7.  10s.)  per  an- 
num, with  part  of  their  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  (not  such 
good  wages  as  are  given  to  a  footman,  bailiff,  or  cook,  in  Silesia, 
for  thei/  get  as  much  money,  their  whole  board,  Christmas-boxes, 
and  linen  for  shirts) ;  and  the  whole  duty  is  left  to  them  by  the  lazy 
priest,  who  looks  on  them  as  hirelings,  puts  them  under  the  orders 
of  his  landlady,  and  stints  them  in  their  food.  And  this  is  the  re- 
compense of  twelve  years  education;  this  is  the  stipend  on  which 
the  poor  chaplain  is  to  clothe  himself,  to  buy  books,  and  procure 


*  Six  silver  grosclien.     The  silver  grosch  is  about  l|d, 

t  It  may  be  curious  to  mention,  as  a  proof  of  tlie  cht-apness  of  living  in  Silesia,  tliat 
tbe  income  of  tliese  luxurious  priests  is  1000  tlialeis  (or  ul>out  £l50.)  per  annum, 
and  even  more  !  The  author  mtntions  subsequently  (|).  l'^4)  that  there  is  a  class  of 
Ii.cumbents  with  only  "ioO  or  300  thalers,  j,  e.  from  £37.  to  £15.  per  annum. 
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sucli  accommodations  as  are  proper  for  him.  What  wonder  can 
it  be,  then,  that  these  wretched  people  drive  the  most  scandalous 
trade  in  masses,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  their  profession?  Nor  in 
better  cnres  are  they  of  much  service.  In  a  large  parish,  where 
they  live  with  the  priest,  they  are  too  far  from  the  distant  parts 
of  it,  they  are  known  only  as  hirelings,  and  so  often  changed  that 
many  places  have  three  new  chaplains  in  a  year  ! 

But  if  we  pass  on  to  the  benefices  and  the  disposal  of  them  in 
Silesia,  the  picture  is  almost  equally  painful.  Reason,  duty,  and 
the  best  church  regulations,  (as  for  example,  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,)  require  merit  to  be  regarded  in  the  choice  of 
incumbents.  That  canon  indeed*  requires  an  examination,  and 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  examiners  of  the  candidates. 
J3ut  it  is  disregarded  in  Silesia,  where  the  patronagie  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  the  government,  and  individuals.  After  a 
person  is  appointed,  the  bishop,  as  a  mere  form,  asks  him  a  few 
questions  in  moral  theology.  Mere  interest  prevails.  Boys  are 
put  in,  while  excellent  chaplains,  who  have  been  in  service  for 
years,  are  left  to  starvcf  And  when  an  incumbent  is  presented, 
he  has  to  pay  a  fourth  part  J  of  the  real  value  of  the  benefice  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  is  not  invested  till  the  last 
penny  is  paid.  Then  he  has  various  and  large  fees  to  pay,  so  that 
he  must  begin  his  incumbency  by  miserable  parsimony  to  himself 
and  the  poor,  l^esides  this,  while  serving  as  a  chaplain,  he  could 
hardly  avoid  falling  into  debt,  and  these  debts  he  has  to  pay  out  of 
his  savings.     Tlie  consequences  of  such  regulations  are  obvious. 

If  a  parish  is  under  administration,  i.  e.  if  the  incumbent  is 
dead,  removed  for  bad  conduct,  or  debt,  and  a  substitute  ap- 
pointed, the  following  arrangement  takes  place.  In  all  cases, 
the  substittite  gets  IB  thalers  (or  about  c£2.  155.)  a  month,  and 
i)(l.  j)er  mass  (!)  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  besides.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  income  goes  to  the  spiritual  authorities,  where  the 

*  III  Austria,  under  the  ItDperial  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  same  regulation  subsists. 
See  Rt'clieiiberger's  Euciiiridion  Juris  Eccl.  ton),  ii.  p.  107. 

■\  The  author  gives  a  late  case,  uliere,  on  a  vacancy,  an  excellent  chaplain  was 
recommended  by  the  parish,  and  a  priest  already  beneficed  was  preferred.  He  leaves 
the  patron's  name  blank,  but  we  presume  he  alludes  to  the  bishop,  as  he  has  adopted 
the  same  way  of  designating  hiu)  before.  We  need  not  observe  that  such  an  instance 
miglit,  on  examination,  afford  no  real  ground  for  complaint,  and  that  the  patron  is 
l)erfectl3-  right  in  resisting  a  petition  from  the  parishioners.  Right,  we  mean,  for  their 
sakes;  for  though  at  first  they  would  recommend  on  right  izroinids,  yet  if  they  could 
dispose  of  tlie  patronage,  in  future  ill-disposed  or  careless  chaj)lains  would  court  tlie 
parisli,  or  there  would  bi-  a  canvass,  attended  with  all  the  usual  ill  consequences  of  u 
j)opulcir  election.  The  bishop  of  I'rcslau,  it  appears,  has  resolved  in  future  to  give 
away  his  patronage  according  to  the  canon  above  alluded  to  ;  but  the  royal  and  private 
patronage  is  still  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  was. 

i  It  is  said  that  this  money  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Seminary,  but  no  one 
knows  whether  this  statement  is  true. 
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incumbent  is  dead,  or  where  from  various  causes  it  is  not  thought 
right  to  appoint  one;   to  the  incumbent  himself  when  removed 
for  profligate  conduct  I — to  his  creditors  in  case  of  debt.     What 
becomes  of  the  mone}?  paid  to  the  spiritual  authorities  is   not  at 
all   known. — In  many  cases  it  amounts   to   a  large   sum.     The 
author   instances   a  parish  which  has   been  in  administration  for 
20  years,  and  whence  the  present  administrator  has  in  the  last  10 
years  sent  up  2000  thalers.     If  they  go  to  increase   the   bishop's 
or  other  officers'  revenues,   this  must  be  considered  by  all  as   a 
perversion  of  their  purpose,  which  is  clearly  the  maintenance  of 
those   who  have  cure  of  souls.      In  Austria   and  Wurtemberg, 
under  the  new  regulations,  they  go  into  a  fund  for  clerical  purposes, 
and  the  author  strongly  recommends  the    same   application   in 
Prussia.     The  fund*  would  serve  for  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings   and  chaplaincies,   the   support  of  respectable    ministers 
thrown  out  of  employment  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  and  the 
aged  and  infirm  clergy.     The  diocese  of  Breslau  has  indeed  a 
house  of  refuge  for  those  persons  ;  but  the  author  speaks  with  great 
feeling  and  truth  of  the  wretchedness  of  an  old  and  infirm  catholic 
priest,  and   of  the  hardship  of  so  treatuig  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  most  useful  and  (where  duly  discharged,)   the 
most  laborious  of  offices.     AV  e  fully  agree  with  him.    It  is  indeed 
cruel  to   throw  into   one  common    receptacle  men   of  different 
habits  and  feelings,  strangers  to  one  another,  and  at  that  time  of 
life  when  new  friendships  and  new  habits  cannot  be  formed ;  but 
the  infirmities  of  age  require  the  privacy  of  home,  and  the  kind 
attendance   and  affection   of  private   friends.     Let    the    faithful 

*  The  author  recommends  giving  all  the  newly  consecrated  priests  a  claim  for  main- 
tenance by  this  fund  ;  and  this  is  to  serve  as  their  title  to  orders,  and  to  save  them  from 
the  necessity'  of  begging  a  title  from  some  magistrate  or  patron.  This  latter  clause  will  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  Fra  Paolo's  History'  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  (b.  vi.  debate  of 
7th — 18th  April,  15G2).  No  man  could  be  ordained  properly  without  a  title,  and  in 
the  good  times  by  a  title  was  understood,  a  charge  or  ministry  to  be  exercised.  But 
•when  corruptions  were  introduced,  a  title  was  taken  for  a  revenue  to  live  xipon.  Then 
the  old  rule,  which  meant  to  provide  that  there  should  be  no  idle  clergyman,  came  to 
signify  that  no  clerg3'nian  should  be  in  want  or  forced  to  work  ;  and  Alex.  III.  settled 
that  no  one  should  be  ordained  without  a  title  sufficient  to  provide  for  him,  unless  he 
h?i(\  a  patrimony.  Then  many  showed  false  proofs  of  a  patrimony,  many  sold  their 
patrimony  as  soon  as  they  were  ordained,  and  others  borrowed  a  true  patrimony  till  they 
were  ordained,  and  then  restored  it. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  the  translation  of  Fra  Paolo  which  is  lying  before  us. 
It  is  by  Sir  Nathanael  Brent,  knight,  who  prefixes  to  it  the  following  remark. 
•'  If  the  traduction  of  this  story  have  made  itself  obscure,  by  a  too  near  pursuance  of  a 
literal  sense,  wherein  the  idioms  of  two  so  different  languages,  as  the  Hetruscan 
and  the  English,  cannot  be  perfectly  reconciled,  that  ought  to  be  or  now  must  be 
excused."  This  being  interpreted  means,  that  good  Sir  Nathanael  Brent,  knight, 
knew  very  little  about  the  Hetruscan,  for  even  in  the  first  three  pages  of  the  Life  of 
Father  Paul  there  are  three  or  four  sentences  of  which  we  can  make  no  sense  in 
English,  for  the  very  obvious  reason,  that  Sir  Nathanael  could  make  no  sense  of  them  in 
the  Hetruscan,  '"'    , 
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servant  of  God  in  his  evil  days  be  treated  with  respect  and  ten- 
derness. Let  the  exertions  and  labours  of  his  youth  obtain  for 
his  declining  years  not  only  rest  but  tranquillity.  Give  hiiii 
whatsoever  frugal  income  your  parsimony  maybe  pleased  to  aUot, 
but  do  not  transplant  the  aged  and  decaying  tree.  Let  him  live 
among  those  whose  youth  he  has  endeavoured  to  purify  and  to 
elevate,  and  who  will  respect  and  foster  his  age.  Let  his 
trembling  voice  still  utter  the  faint  accents  of  prayer  and  praise 
within  the  same  walls  which  have  heard  from  his  lips  the  fervour 
of  adoration,  the  power  of  indignant  rebuke,  the  energy  of  exhor- 
tation, or  the  milder  tones  of  Christian  love.  Let  him  decay  in 
the  bosom  of  them  that  love  him,  and  lay  his  bones  in  the  midst 
of  those  over  whose  mortal  remains  he  has  pronounced  the  sad 
farewell  and  the  joyful  anticipation. 

We  pass  over  a  good  deal  which  the  author  has  said  as  to  the 
idleness  of  the  vicars*  of  the  cathedral,  as  having  very  little  except 
local  interest,  and  shall  only  observe,  that  the  pictiue  he  presents 
both  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  for  the  clergy,  and  of  tlie 
means  they  take  to  increase  their  revenues,  is  a  very  painful  one. 
More  priests  than  the  country  requires  are  obviously  orchiined, 
because  they  can  be  supported  by  the  traffic  in  masses,  a>id  tliat 
traffic  will  therefore  go  on.  Yet,  in  most  cases  it  does  not 
maintain  the  clergy  in  respectal.Mlity,  but  barely  keeps  them  from 
starvation,  like  the  English  poor  laws,  which  give  life  but  not 
comfort  to  the  poor  whom  they  call  into  being.  The  Archduke 
Leopold  described  this  vicious  circle  very  clearly  to  Kicci.  *'  Sono 
molti  altari,  dunque  ci  vogliono  molte  messe.  Ci  sono  molte 
messe,  dunque  ci  vogliono  niolti  preti.  Ci  sono  molti  preti,  ci 
vogliono  molti  altari."  In  Tuscany  as  well  as  in  Silesia,  and  we 
fear  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  parish  [)riesls  are  sadly 
paid,  liicci  even  declares  (Life,  tome  ii.  p.  13,)  that  in  Tuscany 
they  almost  wanted  subsistence.  This  is  a  great  scandal  on  the 
church  or  the  government.  For  while  it  is  believed  that  religion 
is  true,  or  even  useful,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  who  teach  it  should 
receive  such  a  maintenance  as  will  keep  them  not  in  luxury  but 

*  The  business  of  these  vicars  is  to  road  the  words  of  the  Breviary  in  the  phicc  of 
the  canons.  In  many  cases  dispensations  are  obtained  from  rtcitiiig  the  Brcviisry, 
wljich,  says  Mr.  Bianco  While,  occupies  a  fast  reader  an  liour  and  a  half  every  (hiy  ; 
and  in  more  still,  according  to  the  author,  reading  the  Brevjiiry  is  omitied  without  any 
dispensation  (p.  98.)  The  writer  in  the  Allg.  Lit.  Zeitung,  for  August,  ruentions  an 
amusing  anecdote  : — an  ok!  i:;u\on,  wiio  was  particular  as  to  his  Breviary,  as  ^vcl!  as 
very  fond  of  whist,  used  to  play  nn  till  the  hour  for  reading  arrived.  Then  he  put 
down  a  substitute,  stood  behind  his  chair,  going  over  the  Breviary,  and  directing  wliat 
cards  sh.ould  be  played.  The  author  is  very  severe  on  the  Breviary,  which  he  tails  a 
work  of  barbarism  and  superstition — a  libel  ou  the  Clnisiiau  religion,  6tc.  &:c. 
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respectability.  This  part  of  the  author's  case  against  his  church 
%ve  therefore  hoUi  fully  proved. 

We  pass  from  these  subjects  to  one  of  a  very  different  nature, — 
the  means  taken  by  the  Catholic  church  for  educating  and 
instructing  the  people.  The  author  declares  these  to  be  so  im- 
perfect and  deficient,  that  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  knows  what  reli- 
gion and  Christianity  are, — that  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  (though 
they  can  all  repeat  the  catechism,)  can  explain  what  are  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  piety  of  the  multitude  consists  in 
getting  a  great  many  indulgences,  making  vows,  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  twice  a  year,  observing  the  fasts  pharisaically,  going 
to  processions,  hearing  many  masses,  going  over  the  rosary,  6cc. 
attending  confession  and  the  sacrament,  invoking  the  Romish 
saints,  worshipping  their  images,  &c.  The  rich  can  be  pious 
\vhen  they  please,  by  sending  others  to  pray,  make  pilgrimages, 
and  read  masses  for  them.  Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
is  either  superstitious  and  has  none  but  a  mechanical  religion,  or 
sinks  into  indifference  and  unbelief. 

The  best  means,  the  author  justly  says,  of  instructing  the  3'oung, 
are  good  catechisms,  and  he  complains  bitterly  of  that  in  use  in  the 
diocese  of  Breslau,  as  full  of  mere  dry  definitions  and  discussions 
on  remote  and  speculative  points,  with  nothing  addressed  to  the 
heart,  disgraced  by  tautologies,  assertions  without  proof,  and 
Avretched  arrangement.  The  creed  is  explained  without  re- 
ference to  practice.  In  the  sacraments  all  is  made  opus  operatum^ 
Instead  of  Christian  morality,  there  is  nothing  but  definitions 
of  sins,  the  eight  beatitudes,  fasting,  praying,  and  alms-giving.^ 
This  is  too  often  taught  in  the  letter  only  by  the  chaplain,  while 
the  priest  does  not,  perhaps,  come  for  a  year  together  into  the 
school.  In  what  a  state  do  the  young  then  come  to  the  com- 
munion? Can  it  be  surprising  that  the  Catholic  population  is 
so  far  behind-hand — that  it  depends  so  much  on  letters  and 
forms — that  it  participates  only  mechanically  in  the  worship  of 
God,  is  obstinate  against  all  ameliorations,  and  dependant  on 
blind  superstition — that  indifference  and  unbelief  on  the  other 
hand  prevail  more  among  Catholics  than  among  any  other  class  of 
religionists  ?  Some  again,  disgusted  with  all  they  see  and  hear 
in  their  own  church,  read  the   Scriptures,  and   a  book  called 

•  As  specimens,  the  following  are  curious  : — 

Q.  '  Could  no  one  save  >is  but  the  Son  of  God  ?' — *  Could  the  Son  of  God  not  redeem 
ns,  as  God,  without  becoming  man?' — What  questions  for  children!  The  Allg.  Lit. 
Zeitung,  for  August  of  this  ^'ear,  supplies  another  curious  piece  of  instruction  Irum  the 
same  catechism.  '  Whoever  has  committed  fornication  ten  times  must  do  penance  (in 
pii-gatory  we  presume,)  seven  ^earsj  whoever  has  conmutted  five  murders  lor  an  hun? 
dred  ^eurs.' 
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*  Hours  of  Devotion/  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  and  the 
prohibitions  and  curses  of  the  Priest. 

Next  to  a  good  catechism,  the  people  should  be  provided 
"with  good  books  of  devotion,*  which  probably  have  more  effect 
on  them  than  any  other  means  of  instruction.  As  it  is,  they 
have  only  "  The  Life  of  Jesus  and  Mary,"  by  one  Cochem,  a 
Capuchin,  full  of  absurdity  and  mischief,  and  disgraced  by  the 
most  senseless  remarks ;  **  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  by  Dionys 
of  Luxemburg,  another  Capuchin,  in  the  perusal  of  which  one 
doubts  whether  to  laugh  at  the  tricks  related,  or  to  cry  at  the 
wretched  monkish  morality ;  —  and  as  prayer-books,  "  The 
Golden  Key  to  Heaven,"  **  The  Great  and  Little  Garden," 
"  The  Christian  Catholic  Essence  of  all  Prayers,"  '*  The  Prayer- 
book  of  two  Sisters,  Gertrude  and  Matilda,"  8cc.,  which  contain 
the  most  scandalous  lies,  and  most  contradictory  views  of  God  and 
religion,  of  virtue,  &c.  Nor  are  these  all :  ejaculations  and  short 
prayers  for  a  happy  death,  and  other  means  devised  by  priests*- 
avarice,  to  give  an  expectation  of  getting  God's  favour  by  ex- 
ternal means  without  change  of  heart,  are  in  all  hands.  They 
are  bought  by  the  poor,  (who  are  hungry  for  pure  instruction,) 
especially  at  the  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  are  given  to  them  by 
the  priests.     It  is  only  w^onderful  that  they  are  not  worse  and 

*  We  can  speak  positively  as  to  the  wretched  books  in  use  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  the  lower  ordeib  in  Italy  and  Fhmders.  Once,  indeed,  near  Prince  Chigi's 
villa  at  Ostia,  we  found  one  of  the  labourers  on  a  new  road  reading  a  very  old 
thick  duodecimo,  containing  an  abridgement  of  the  Bible,  with  notes;  but  in 
general  we  found  amongst  the  Italian  people,  only  the  most  wretched  lives  of 
some  saint,  full  of  absurdity  and  of  revolting  falsehood,  or  books  of  devotion 
equally  revolting.  We  have  now  lying  before  us  a  sort  of  pocket  manual  used  in 
Flanders,  filled  with  the  strangest  stutf!  A  measure  of  the  wound  in  the  side  of  our 
Lord,  brought  by  Charlemagne  from  Constantinople  in  a  gold  box!  Whoever  carries 
it  about  with  hLin  cannot  be  hurt  by  fire,  water,  or  storm.  The  woman  brought  to  bed 
on  the  day  she  sees  it  shall  live,  and  have  an  easy  delivery.  Whoever  carries  it  from 
devotion  shall  beat  all  his  enemies;  and  the  mere  carrying  it  will  save  him  from  dying 
by  any  bad  death. — Another  prayer  was  found  on  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lady,  in  the 
valley  of  Jehosliapbat.  Reading  it,  or  having  it  read  thrice  a  day,  will  give  the  same 
blessings  to  the  devotees  as  in  the  last  case;  and  besides,  the  Virgin  Mary  will  come 
and  comfort  them  tiiree  days  before  their  death.  "  Item,  a  woman  in  labour  putting 
this  prayer  on  her  shall  be  delivered  directly."  Then  comes  a  letter  miraculously 
found  at  Aroi,  three  leagues  from  St.  Marcel,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  by  the  hand  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself!!  The  nonsense  and  wickedness  of  some  parts  of  this  letter,  (in 
which  the  writer  is  made  to  threaten  to  send  wild  beasts  to  devour  all  who  do  not 
believe  in  it,)  we  have  not  patience  to  transcribe.  Then  comes  a  revelation  made  by 
Christ  to  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Bridget,  and  St.  Melchtilda,  in  which  he  tells  them  that  he 
lias  shed  7ii,iiOO  tears  for  them,  97,350  drops  of  blood,  received  6696  blows,  &c.  &c. 
With  respect  to  the  delivery  of  women,  the  superstitions  in  Italy,  nay,  in  Rome  itself, 
in  the  very  centre  of  Catholicism,  are  beyond  belief.  Circumstances  have  come,  au- 
thenticated to  us  by  the  fullest  evidence,  so  monstrous,  that  we  are  ])erftctly  certain 
tljey  would  not  be  believed  in  this  country. 
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more  degraded  than  they  are  found  to  be,  with  such  books  to  cor- 
rupt them. 

The  public  church  service  again  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
model  of  the  primitive  ages,  in  which  the  public  reading  of 
scripture,  earnest  exhortation,  common  prayer  and  singing,  par- 
ticipation in  the  communion,  and  the  use  of  the  mother- tongue  in 
the  Liturgy,  were  in  use.  The  author  is  very  vehement  against 
the  use  of  instrumental  music,  which,  in  his  opinion,  destroys  de- 
votion; and  he  is  equally  desirous  to  promote  general  singing 
among  the  congregation,  and  to  introduce  proper  hymn  books 
into  the  diocese. 

He  then  enters  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Liturgy,  and  laments 
most  feelingly  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  simplicity  and  the  in- 
troduction of  things  which  call  up  the  blush  of  shame  on  the  cheek 
of  the  priest  every  time  he  practises  them.  The  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  as  he  justly  says,  depriving  the  people  of  their 
proper  interest  in  the  service,  sends  them  back  to  externals  for 
every  thing,  and  their  religion  consequently  becomes  external. 
The  practice  of  ceremonies  is  their  highest  virtue,  the  breach  of 
them  their  most  dreaded  sin.  Men  of  cultivated  taste  and  ten- 
der feelings  avoid  attending ;  they  only,  who  look  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  senses  by  the  ceremony  and  music,  maintain  the 
excellence  of  the  Romish  ritual;  but  among  enlightened  men 
the  cry  for  an  amelioration  is  becoming  daily  louder. 

The  writer  goes  at  great  length  into  the  necessity  of  reverting 
to  the  mother-tongue  in  the  church  service.  He  shows  how 
powerfully  reason  insists  on  it — -how  entirely  the  early  church 
in  every  nation  used  the  language  belonging  to  it;  and  cites,  on 
this  important  point,  the  authorities,  of  the  Fathers  so  well  known 
to  the  Protestant  divine.  In  the  3rd  century  the  metropolitan 
bishops  gained  great  power,  and  the  councils  of  the  5th  and  6th 
allowed  them  to  regulate  the  liturgies  of  their  whole  province, 
while,  before  that  period,  each  bishop  was  deemed  competent  to 
manage  his  own  diocese.  Then,  as  the  Popes  acquired  power, 
they  sought  to  introduce  uniformity,  and  to  suppress  the  proper 
liturgies  of  each  province,  by  force,  by  sophistry,  or  by  false- 
hood. We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the  very  interesting  and 
curious  detail  which  the  author  gives  as  to  the  various  liturgies 
and  their  suppression,  nor  as  to  the  steps  by  which  the  Latin  Li- 
turgy was  exclusively  introduced  into  Germany.  It  was  in  truth 
an  evil  deed.  A  clergy  speaking  in  a  tongue  in  which  they  were 
not  understood,  soon  ceased  to  aim  at  the  edification  of  the 
people,  and  preferred  amusing  and  cheating  them  by  splendid 
decorations,   external   show,  pictures,  miracles  and  plays;   but 
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such  a   clergy  soon  ceases  to   respect  itself,  and  sinks  into  ig- 
norance and  barbarism.*     Miracles,  legends,  relics,  rosaries,  &c. 
were  the  food  for  the  people,  who  were  shut  out  from  the  reading 
of  the  Bible ;  and,  for  their  own  amusements,  as  well  as  the  edi- 
fication of  their  flocks,  the  priests  had  the  Feast  of  Fools,  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Ass.     Enough  however  of  this ;  the  author  unfortu- 
nately   knows  that   it  is    his  business  to  answer  the  arguments 
brought  in  favour  of  a  Latin  service,  but  we  need  not  weary  our 
readers  with  them.     Still  we  cannot  help  noticing  ?ome  of  his 
statements.      The  Council  of  Trent  orders  the  priests  to  explain 
the  sacraments,  if  they  conveniently  can,  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage.    If  not,  says  the  author,  is  the  explanation  to  be  given  in 
Latin  ?  How  absurd !  Again,  why  explain  the  service  in  sermons, 
and  not  let  it  be  in  German?  What  should  we  think  of  a  judge 
who  promulgated  his  sentence  in  Latin,  and  then  explained  it? 
But  after  all,  is  this  decree  of  the  Council  followed?     Millions 
of  masses  are  read  without  the  slightest  explanation.     With  what 
coldness  do  even  bishops  administer  the  sacraments.     When  the 
author  was  ordained,  he  received  not  one  word  of  exhortation 
from  the  bishop.     But  in  good  truth,  he  asks,  how  many  priests 
are  there  who  understand  what  they  are  thus  desired  to  explain? 
And  would  those,  who  do,  like  to  explain  all  they  find?   What 
would  they  do  as  to  the  notices  of  witchcraft,  8cc.  &c.?  Pracher 
says,  that  he  trembles  to  think  of  the  peasantry  asking  of  him 
and  other  priests  the  literal  meaning  of  the  prayers  they  utter, 
and  the  benedictions  they  give. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  that 
in  1610  Paul  V.  gave  permission  for  the  missionaries  in  China 
to  have  a  mass  in  Chinese;  and,  that  between  1780  and  1790, 
Pius  VI.  allowed  a  German  mass  every  Sunday  in  the  court 
chapel  at  Stuttgart.  Many  bishops  and  priests  in  Germany 
have  lately  done  much  for  this  desirable  end,  especially  the 
bishops  Dalberg  and  Wessenberg,  and  the  priests  Werkmeister, 
Winter,  Selmer,  Brunner,  and  Beda  Pracher,  the  last  of  whom, 
if  we  understand  the  author  rightly,  celebrates  a  German  mass 
in  his  own  parish.  And  we  cannot  but  add  the  author's  de- 
claration, that  the  Latin  Liturgy  is  so  far  from  keeping  up  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  among  the  priesthood,  that  there  is  a  large 

•  The  author  mentions  some  curious  stories  of  the  ignorance  of  the  priesthood  in 
those  dark  ages.  They  did  not  know  the  Latin  they  prayed  in.  One  Bavarian  priest 
baptised  "  In  nomine  patria,  filio  et  spiritua  sancta ; "  but  above  all,  St.  Meinwerk 
was  desired  by  the  Em|)eror  Henry  II.  to  say  a  mass  for  his  departed  ancestors,  and 
the  mischievous  emperor  desired  the  chaplain  to  scratch  out  in  the  mass-book  the  first 
syllables  of  the  words  "  famulis  et  famulabus,"  by  which  they  became  "  mulis  et  mu- 
labus" — so  the  good  saint  very  quietly  prayed  for  the  souls  of  aU  the  he  and  she  mules 
in  Chriatendoni. 
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mass  of  them  who  do  not  understand  either  Missal  or  Breviary 
• — very  many,  even  among  the  younger  ones,  who  cannot  read 
common  Latin,  and  in  order  to  get  through  the  '*  Theologia 
Moralis,"  must  have  recourse  to  Scheller's  Lexicon — and  that 
most  priests  never  look  into  any  Latin  book  besides  the  Liturgy, 
and  can  neither  write  nor  speak  Latin  at  all. 

From  the  language  of  the  liturgy  the  author  passes  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Mass-book  itself,  which  he  criticises  witli 
great  severity,  but  with  great  justice.  We  shall  take  some  notice 
of  his  charges,  not  because  we  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  absurdities  which  were  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Missals,  Rituals,  Sec.  but  because  it  appears  to  us  of 
some  consequence  to  show  that  they  a7'e  there  still ;  and  that  no 
pains  have  yet  been  taken  to  obviate  the  fatal  consequences  to 
religion,  which  must  ensue  from  the  authorization  of  ceremonies, 
at  once  revoltino-  to  taste,  to  decencv,  and  to  common  sense. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  Mass-book  contains  much  that  is 
excellent;  but  the  proportion  of  what  is  merely  and  purely  super- 
stitious is  very  great.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  masses,  founded 
on  alleged  historical  facts,  either  entirely  or  wholly  false,  lying 
accounts,  and  fables.  Among  these  we  may  reckon,  especially, 
the  masses  in  honour  of  the  heart  of  Christ  ;*  of  the  transpoita- 
tion  of  the  house  in  which  JNIary  and  Jesus  lived  ;t  of  the 
imprinting  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  on  St.  Francis;  masses  in 
honour  of  the  five  wounds,  crown  of  thorns,  spear,  nails,  and 
cross  of  Christ ;  masses  without  end  to  the  Virgin,  in  every  pos- 
sible character.  Of  these  last  there  are  no  less  than  seventeen 
in  the  Directory  for  the  diocese  of  Breslau.  Then  come  the 
masses  to  saints,  many  of  whom  must  be  looked  on  as  fanatics, 
and  some  of  whom  never  existed.  In  many  masses,  allusions  to 
positive  falsehoods  are  introduced  ;  as  for  example,  in  a  prayer  in 

*  This  was  invented  by  one  Godwin,  an  English  Socinian.  A  Jesuit,  by  name 
Colombiare,  learnt  it  and  took  it  to  France,  where  the  Jesuits  pretended  ihai  it"  was 
revealed  to  a  nun.  They  tried  for  a  long  time  in  vain  to  get  a  sanction  of  it  I'rom 
Rome,  but  they  did  not  succeed  lill  1764.  Then  they  used  every  possible  means  to 
stir  up  a  fanatical  devotion.  Prints  and  medals  with  ihe  heart,  scapularies  to  be  worn, 
charms  against  fever  to  be  swallowed,  masses  in  honour  of  the  Passion,  Kovaines  in 
honour  of  the  heart,  &c.  The  writer  speaks  with  due  disgust  of  the  monstrous  super- 
stitions of  the  Romanists,  as  to  the  various  parts  of  Christ's  body,  pa  ticuiarlv  one  relic 
too  filthily  blasphemous  for  notice.  If  any  Roman  Catholic  wishes  to  know  to  w  hat  we 
allude,  let  him  ask  what  relic  is  now  preserved  at  Calcata,  in  the  diocese  of  Ci\  ita 
Castellana — or  let  him  ask  for  a  book  published  at  Rome,  in  18()'2,  (!)  by  order  of  tlie 
MarcheseSinibaldi,  to  whom  Calcata  belongs.  We  have  some  curious  papers  relating  to  it. 

t  It  was  rather  unlucky,  that  after  the  French  took  away  the  miraculous  image  from 
Loretto,  a  priest  gave  out  that  they  had  been  tricked  out  of  the  real  imnge,  vvliith 
remained  there.  After  a  time  the  French  sent  back  their  prize,  and  then  came  a  very 
awkward  contest,  as  to  which  was  the  real  Simon  Pure,  'i'hc  travelled  imaj^c  ut  last 
won  the  day. 
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the  mass  In  honour  of  St.  Catherine,  (Nov.  25,)  "  Oh  God,  who 
hast  given  the  law  to  Moses  on  Monnt  Sinai,  and  hast  caused 
the  bodv  of  the  holv  virgin  and  niartvr  St.  Catherine  to  be  carried 
by  thy  holy  angels  to  the  same  place,"  &c.  In  the  mass  on  St. 
Scholastica's  day,  it  is  mentioned  that  she  got  rain  from  heaven, 
and  in  the  Propriam,  it  is  added  tiiat  she  flew  to  heaven  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove.  In  the  diocese  of  Breslau,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
is  a  mass  in  honour  of  Gregory  VI L  In  the  prayer  in  the  Bre- 
viary, God  is  asked  to  inspire  the  whole  clergy  with  the  spirit  of 
Gregory  VII.'^  We  say,  God  forbid!  In  Austria  this  was  very 
properly  ordered  to  be  erased  in  1774,  and  again  in  J  782.  We 
seek  in  vain,  in  this  strange  book,  for  masses  in  honour  of  the 
holiness,  the  omniscience,  and  the  love  of  God  ;  for  the  spreading 
of  the  truth,  for  the  attainment  of  virtue,  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  for  the  good  of  our  country,  &:c.  This  might  be 
endured ;  but  how  intolerable  is  it,  to  every  lover  of  his  faith,  to 
see  the  priests  compelled,  at  the  very  altar,  to  give  currency  to 
falsehood,  to  read  masses  founded  on  the  fable  of  the  chapel  of 
Lorctto  and  the  wounds  of  St.  Francis  ! 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  the  author's  farther  accusations 
against  the  Mass-book.  He  complains  that  it  is  unconnected; 
that  it  endeavours,  in  the  half-hour  which  a  mass  lasts,  to  give  a 
compentlium  of  all  the  ancient  services  of  the  Christians,  i.  e, 
j)rayer, singing,  reading,  and  expounding  scripture;  ofl^ering  obla- 
tions, commemorating  our  Lord's  death,  and  making  collections 
for  the  poor.  The  consequence  of  so  many  unconnected  parts 
being  brought  together  is,  he  complains,  a  total  w^ant  of  unity  in 
the  service,  and  consequently  a  total  want  of  edification,  even  to 
those  who  can  understand  it.  But  he  complains  vehemently, 
also,  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  many  of  the  collects,  of  the 
absurd  inappropriateness  of  many  of  the  psalms  to  the  occasions 
on  which  they  are  used,  and  of  the  multiplication  of  feasts 
on  the  same  day,  by  which  means  prayers  with  perfectly  dif- 
ferent objects  are  brought  together,  and  edilication  is  impaired 
or  destroyed.  The  discussion  of  these  matters  requires  more 
space  than  we  can  allot  to  them. 

His  complaints  are  still  louder  against  the  ceremonial  of 
the  mass.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  fifty-one  times  in  a 
grand  mass,  and  the  rubrics  prescribe  an  infinity  of  movements. 


•  Grouory  was  canonized  in  1.584.  The  reader  is,  perhaps,  aware  thai  the  devil's 
advocate  allows  no  one  to  l)e  canonized  without  four  unexceptionable  miracles.  One 
of  those  of  Greijoiy  was,  that  the  water  in  which  he  washed  his  hands  one  day  turned 
as  white  as  milk  ;  (vve  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  very  worthy  monks, 
whose  ablutions  would  not  have  been  quite  of  that  colour),  a  sick  man  drank  it  and 
recovered  instantly. 
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right  and  left,  with  the  head,  the  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  fingers. 
How  can  a  priest  keep  up  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  himself,  with 
all  these  to  attend  to?  He  is  in  a  perpetual  fear  of  going  wrong, 
more  especially  on  great  occasions,  where  there  are  several 
priests,  the  ceremonies  are  multiplied,  and  he  may  put  others 
wrong  as  well  as  himself. 

How  different  was  the  old  mass!  Till  1200  there  was  no 
incensing  of  the  elements;  till  1400  no  holding  the  hands  over 
the  host,  or  making  genuflexions  before  it.  The  people  brought 
their  offerings  to  the  altar  themselves,  and  partook  of  the  eucha- 
rist  with  the  priest.  There  was  a  living  intercourse  between  priest 
and  people,  an  expression  of  religious  feeling,  which  penetrated 
the  whole  community  like  one  body.  Now  they  sit  still  and 
stupid,  stare  and  yawn;  without  oblations,  without  gospel, 
or  kiss  of  salutation,  without  communion,  without  singers  of 
hymns,  without  any  answer  to  the  calls  of  the  priest,  it  is  only 
wonderful  that  they  do  not,  in  a  deep  feeling  of  their  degraded 
state,  go  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  declare  the  public  service 
useless,  and  beg  that  the  pious  foundations  of  their  ancestors 
may  be  taken  from  these  wretched  hirelings,  who  destroy  and 
pervert  religion,  are  contented  with  the  bodily  presence  of  the 
people  they  ought  to  instruct,  and  introduce  fables  and  falsehood 
into  the  service  of  God ;  and  that  other  measures  may  be  carried 
into  effect  for  the  religion  of  the  people. 

We  have  explained  above  what  are  private  masses,  (the  subject 
to  which  the  writer  next  comes,)  and  the  abuse  of  them.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  add  a  brief  notice  of  the  practice  as  to  them 
in  Silesia.  The  writer  notices,  that  in  many  churches  a  number 
of  these  masses  are  read  in  a  day,  and  several  at  once.  Some 
priests  get  through  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  these  stand  high  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  people,  who  are  satisfied  with  having  heard 
a  mass,  and  wish  to  get  away.  How  unfavourable  again  to  the 
well-inclined  priest,  this  daily  repetition  of  the  most  sacred  office 
of  religion  is,  need  not  be  told.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
are  unfit  for  this  serious  duty !  The  vicious  layman  seldom  goes 
to  the  conjmunion ;  the  vicious  priest  goes  day  by  day,  without 
fear.  To  say  nothing  of  the  common  sins  of  forced  celibacy 
in  sensual  men,  what  can  be  said,  on  this  point,  with  respect  to 
the  otherwise  dissipated  lives  of  too  many?  The  layman  endea- 
vours to  prepare  himself  for  a  due  reception  of  the  eucharist.  Is 
this  so  with  the  priests?  or  are  their  daily  lives  so  pure  as  to 
need  no  such  preparation?  Are  there  not  many,  who,  with 
Pharisaical  precision,  drink  till  twelve  o'clock,  but  think  that  a  * 

•  This  is  tlie  express  doctrine  of  the  directions  prefixed  to  the  Missale  Romunum,  in 
Ibe  part  whicl)  speaks  of  defects  in  ihe  sacraments. 
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drop  after  that  would  prevent  them  from  communicating?  Are 
there  not  many  who  laugh,  drink,  and  play,  the  whole  night 
tlnough ;  nay,  do  so  in  presence  of  tlie  laity,  and  go  away  from 
gambling  and  jollity  to  the  altar?  Nay  the  Romish  moralists, 
Sanctius,  Baunius,  and  others,  allow  priests  to  say  mass  a  few 
hours  after  they  have  committed  the  grossest  sensual  sins.  Many 
excellent  priests  there  are;  but  alas!  too  many  of  a  far  different 
kind,  who  disgrace  the   altar  at  which  they  stand. 

With  respect  to  Afternoon  Service,  it  is  in  Latin,^  and  consists 
commonly  of  the  singing  of  psalms  and  litanies,  the  breviary, 
vespers,  and  the  benediction.  The  people  pray  for  themselves, 
or  go  over  the  rosary.  The  priest  rarely  understands  the  psalms ; 
for  the  Latin  is  bad,  and  he  seldom  knows  anything  of  Hebrew. 
The  psalms,  too,  are  wretchedly  chosen  for  the  times  and  seasons 
to  which  they  are  adapted. 

But  the  ritual  for  the  diocese  of  Breslau,  of  which  the  writer 
next  speaks,  seems  well  to  deserve  all  he  can  say  of  it.  The 
absurdities  of  exorcism  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  it.  Water, 
salt.  Sec.  are  exorcised,  as  containing  devils.  Men  are  possessed 
by  devils,  and  the  priest  releases  them.  Storms  and  tempests  are 
excited  by  the  devils,  and  these  are  exorcised.  To  set  the  whole 
of  the  absurdities  contained  in  this  book  in  their  proper  light, 
would  require  a  book  as  large  as  itself.f 

The  following,  however,  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  and  they 
require  no  remark  from  us!  In  baptism  the  priest  is  to  breathe 
or  blow  three  times  on  the  child  (this  is  called  exsufflation),  and 
say,  **  Go  out  of  him,  thou  unclean  spirit,  and  give  place  to  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  and  elsewhere,  **  I  conjure  thee,  thou  unclean 
spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
(making  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  each),  that  thou  goest  out  of  this 
servant  of  God ;  for  he  commands  thee  who  walked  on  the  sea, 
and  gave  his  right  hand  to  the  sinking  Peter ;  therefore,  cursed 
devil,  recognise  the  judgment  against  thee,  and  give  honour  to 
the  true  God,  to  Jesus  his  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  de- 
part from  this  servant  of  God,  since  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  called  him  to  his  grace  and  benediction,  and  to  baptism, 

*  This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  local  regulation  ;  for  wc  have  heard  in  England  an  after- 
noon service  in  English. 

■f  The  autlior  expresses  his  wonder  that  the  Slate  does  not  interfere,  to  correct  the 
ritual,  the  more  especially  as  it  favours  the  monstrous  pretensions  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  the  bull,  Iti  Caena  Domini.  Our  readers  of  course  reniember  the  nature  of 
this  celebrated  bull.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  suuunary  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  laws  tending  to 
impose  the  despotisui  of  Rome.  Its  first  article  anathematizes  heretics  of  all  sorts,  and 
all  wiio  favour  them  or  read  their  books  without  permission  ;  the  second  anathematizes 
all  who  wish  to  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  council ;  the  fifth  anathematizes  all  who  im- 
pose new  taxes  in  their  dominions  without  leave  froni  Rome. 
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And  thou  Satan  shalt  never  dare  to  profane  this  sign  of  the  cross, 
with  which  we  sign  his  forehead,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ/' 

This  exorcism  is  repeated  again.  Then  the  priest  anoints 
the  ears  with  spittle,  and  says,  "  Epphatha!  be  thou  opened!" 
then  the  nose,  with  the  words,  "  For  a  delightful  savour,"*  but 
do  thou  *  devil '  flee  from  it,  for  it  will  bring  the  judgment  of  God 
near  thee."  The  meaning  of  these  words  is  beyond  mortal  com- 
prehension. But  what  a  ceremony  altogether!  The  author 
states,  indeed,  that  some  priests  are  so  ashamed  of  their  exor- 
cisms as  to  omit  them  when  baptising  the  children  of  instructed 
persons. t 

The  following  receipt  for  absolving  a  person  who  has  died 
under  excommunication,  and  has  shown  signs  of  repentance,  is 
curious.  If  the  body  is  not  buried  it  is  to  be  wViipped,  and  then 
absolved  and  buried  in  holy  ground.  If  buried  in  unconsecrated 
ground  it  is,  if  practicable,  to  be  taken  up,  and  whipped,  &c.  as 
before ;  if  it  cannot  be  taken  up,  then  the  grave  is  to  be  whipped, 
and  so  if  it  is  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  Certain  psalms, 
&c.  are  repeated  during  the  operation !     Gracious  heavens  ! 

The  ceremony  after  childbirth  is  as  follows : — The  priest 
sprinkles  the  woman  with  holy  water,  and  begins;  "  Our  help 
is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  &c." — 
Answer.  **  She  shall  receive  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  mercy 
from  God  her  Saviour,  for  this  is  th«  lot  of  them  that  seek  the 
Lord.''  And  then  of  all  psalms  in  the  world  the  24th  is  chosen ; 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  oh  ye  gates,J"  8vC.  Then  the  above  an- 
tiphony,  more  verses,  a  prayer,  another  besprinkling,  and  the 
benediction,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  three  times.  The 
author  declares,  that  many  priests  perform  this  ceremony  for 
prostitutes,  and  wish  them  fruitfulness  of  the  womb  from  God ! 
Many  women  are  so  afraid  that  before  they  can  get  to  church 
the  devil  may  get  possession  of  them,  that  they  send  for  holy 
water  to  sprinkle  themselves.  To  crown  this,  the  ceremony  is 
performed  over  women  who  have  died  in  childbirth,  or  living 
substitutes. 


*  This  is  explained  we  believe  thus  • — By  the  touch  of  the  spittle  on  the  nose,  the 
nostrils  are  opened  to  receive  the  sweet  savour  of  knowledge  and  the  gospel.  We  do 
not  very  clearly  understand  it,  and  may  perhaps  not  translate  rightly. 

t  We  think  it  needless  to  notice  what  the  author  says  as  to  the  disorders,  and  riots, 
and  "  nauseous  words  "  of  the  gens  d'armes,  and  the  pushing  and  shoving,  at  the  con- 
firmations in  Breslau  ;  and  his  complaints  as  to  the  mechanical  regulation  of  corj/'ession, 
which  prevents  its  utility  altogether. 

J  We  rather  apprehend  that  the  woman  stays  in  the  porch,  not  being  admitted  to 
the  church  till  after  the  purification  j  but  this  instead  of  explainitig  the  matter  makes 
it  worse. 
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But  we  must  proceed  to  some  of  the  more  glorious  absur- 
dities of  the  ritual;*  the  benedictions  of  water,  &c.  Salt  and 
water  are  prepared.  The  priest  puts  on  a  particular  dress,  and 
the  service  is  as  follows : — 

Priest,  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

A.  Who  made  heaven  and  earth.  0- 

Priest.  I  conjure  thee,  oh  !  creature  of  salt,  through  the  living  +  God, 
through  the  true  +  God,  through  the  holy  +  God,  through  God  who 
by  the  holy  prophet  Elisha  hath  commanded  thee  to  be  thrown  into 
water,  that  the  sterility  of  the  earth  may  be  cured,  that  thou  shouldest  be- 
come an  exorcised  salt,  for  the  good  of  the  faithful,  and  all  who  enjoy  thee, 
that  thou  shouldest  tend  to  health  of  soul  and  body ;  and  let  all  evil,  and 
all  ambush  of  devilish  deceit  fly  from  the  place  where  thou  art  sprinkled  j 
and  let  every  unclean  spirit  be  exorcised  by  him  who  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  the  world  with  fire.     Amen. 

Let  us  pray. 

We  beseech  thee  of  thine  infinite  goodness,  oh  Lord,  that  thou  wilt 
+  bless  and  +  consecrate  this  creature  of  salt  which  thou  hast  given 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  may  serve  all  who  enjoy  it  for  the 
welfare  of  their  soul  and  body  j  and  that  whatsoever  shall  be  sprinkled 
with  it  may  be  free  from  all  impurity,  and  all  assaults  of  devilish  wicked- 
ness, through  Christ  our  Lord. 

Then  comes  the  water. 

I  conjure  thee,  oh  !  creature  of  water,  in  the  name  of  God  +  the 
Almighty  Father,  of  Jesus  Christ  +  our  Lord,  and  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  4-  Ghost,  that  thou  shouldst  become  exorcised  water,  to  drive 
away  all  power  of  our  wicked  enemy,  and  to  destroy  him  with  his 
wicked  angels,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Then  comes  a  prayer,  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  bless  +  the 
water  +,  and  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  drive  away  all  sicknesses 
and  devils ;  and  that  no  uncleanness,  no  pestilential  vapours,  no 
snares  of  the  wicked  enemy,  may  come  near  the  houses  where  it 
is  sprinkled.  Then  the  priest  puts  salt  into  the  water  in  form  of 
a  cross,  and  says,  "  Let  the  mixture  of  salt  and  water  be  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  +,  Son  +,  and  Holy  Ghost  +. 
Amen.'t'     Then  another  prayer  like  the  former. 

*  The  author  is  speaking  of  the  "  Rituale  Vratislaviense  ad  usum  Romanura  accom- 
modatum."  There  may  be  slight  differences  in  those  used  in  other  dioceses,  but  the 
ground  work  of"  all  is  the  same. 

t  To  this  is  added  a  notice,  that  the  faithful  may  take  this  holy  water  to  sprinkle 
their  lands,  fields,  &c.  and  that  they  ought  to  have  it  in  their  chambers  to  use  daily  on 
themselves.  But  on  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany  there  is  a  yet  more  laboured  piece  of 
folly  in  blessing  the  salt  and  water.  The  priest  goes  with  attendants,  cross,  incense, 
&c.  to  a  given  place,  where  is  posted  a  man  with  water.  After  some  versicles  he 
recites  the  26th,  67th,  and  90th  psalms  and  the  Litany  of  All  Saints,  during  which  he 
blesses  the  water  five  times.  Then  he  breathes  on  it  three  times,  and  says,  "  I  blow 
at  thee,  thou  whole  legion  of  Satan,  in  the  name  of  Father  -f-»  Son  -j->  ^^^  Holy 
Ghost  -{-."  Then  the  water  is  conjured  to  have  no  company  with  Satan,  and  that  Satan 
VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  N   N 
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The  consecration  of  water  for  baptism  is  yet  more  absurd. 
But  what  \\'\\\  the  reader  think  of  the  blessing  of  oats  ?  In  that 
service  God  is  begged,  on  account  of  the  invocation  of  his  holy 
name,  and  through  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary 
the  mother,  and  the  merits  of  the  holy  arch-martyr  Stephen,  and 
all  the  saints,  to  bless  and  consecrate  the  oats,  so  that  all  beasts 
who  eat  of  them  may  be  healthy;  and  then  the  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced as  before  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Then  there  is  a 
form  for  blessing  chalk,  with  a  prayer  that  whoever  uses  it  to 
make  a  sign  of  the  cross,  or  write  the  names  of  Gaspar,  Melchior, 
and  Balthazar  on  his  door,  may  be  preserved  from  all  assaults 
of  the  devil.  There  are  other  forms  for  blessing  wine,  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  bread  and  water,  the  candles  at  the 
purification,  all  houses^  on  Easter  eve,  the  bridal  bed,  new  ships, 
victuals,  eggs,  bread,  &c.  &c.t  If  we  turn  to  the  Pontijicale  Ro- 
mamim,  we  find  a  ceremony  for  the  baptism  of  bells,  which  is  to 
the  full  as  absurd  as  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  nay  seems  to 
combine  in  itself  all  possible  absurdities  as  to  benedictions. 
The  bell  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be  «asily  got  at ;  and  then  water, 
a  whisk  for  sprinkling,  salt,  white  linen  cloths,  holy  oil,  chrism,  an 
incensoir  with  hot  coals,  &c.  and  a  seat  for  the  bishop  are  put 
by  it.  The  bishop  comes  in  state,  sits  on  his  faldistorium,  and 
goes  through  various  evolutions  of  putting  on  and  off  his  head 
gear,  while  he  exorcises  the  salt  and  the  water,  and  the  salt  and 
water  together,  &c.  as  before.  He  washes  the  bell  with  the  salt 
and  water,  and  after  it  has  been  dried  he  dips  his  thumb  in  holy  oil 
and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  outside  of  the  bell,  and 

should  not  abide  in  it,  &c.  Then  some  places  of  Scripture  are  recited,  and  the  cross  is 
signed  twelve  times.  Then  salt  is  exorcised  as  above,  and  the  cross  made  thirteen 
times.  Then  the  water  and  salt  are  exorcised  together  with  sixteen  crosses.  Then 
the  water  alone  again  with  eight  crosses,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  parts  bj'  the  hand 
of  the  priest.  Then  the  person  who  has  the  cross  kneels  down,  the  priest  lakes  it  and 
dips  it  three  times  in  the  water,  sajing  each  time,  "  Thou  that  niadest  the  bitter 
water  sweet  b^'  the  wood  thrown  into  it,  be  pleased  to  bless  -}-  and  consecrate  -\-  this 
water,  in  the  name,"  Sec.  Then  some  prayers  and  ten  crosses.  Then  a  Gospel,  Te 
Dcum,  &c.  &c. 

*  Oar  readers  will  doubtless  remember  an  amusing  anecdote  on  this  subject  in  a 
recent  work. 

•j"  The  writer  omits  the  blessing  the  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  a  ceremony  which  takes 
place  annually  at  Rome  (if  we  remember  right  on  the  feast  of  St.  Anthony),  and  which 
many  of  our  countrymen  have  seen.  We  confess  we  had  not  patience  to  go  and  see  such 
gross  absurdities  practised.  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  a  MS.  account  of  his  second  tour  in 
1717,  mentions  having  seen  the  ceremonj'  on  Jan.  17,  O.S.  It  is  performed  in  the 
Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  people  come  from  far  and  near.  They  pay  a  small 
sura  and  a  wax  taper.  Bishop  Berkeley  mentions,  that  he  saw  some  of  the  country 
people  who  had  not  money  pay  in  fruit.  We  mention  this  the  more,  because  we  know 
that  English  Catholics  often  deny  that  this  blessing  takes  place.  Some  of  them  little 
know  what  is  done  at  Rome.  We  remember  one  of  them  telling  us,  after  having  been 
at  St.  John  Lateran,  and  seen  the  wonders  there,  that  the  fables  he  had  heard  "  made 
his  hair  stand  on  end." 
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says,  "  We  beseech  thee,  Oh  Lord !  who  hast  commanded  Moses 
to  make  silver  trumpets,  that  this  machine  may  be  consecrated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  all  the  snares  of  the  evil  one,  hail  and 
tempest  may  be  driven  away,  &c. !  "*  Next  he  washes  away  the 
cross  made  with  oil,  and  says,  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  over  the 
waters,"  which  is  repeated  by  the  choir.  Then  after  certain 
psalms  he  makes  seven  crosses  outside  with  holy  oil,  and  four  inside 
with  chrism,  consecrates  the  bell  to  the  honour  of  some  Saint,  in 
the  name  of,  &c.  Then  comes  another  prayer  to  the  same  purpose 
as  before,  then  an  incensing  of  the  bell,  and  sundry  evolutions  with 
the  head  gear,  psalms,  antiphony,  a  gospel,  8cc.  and  the  whole  is 
concluded  with  the  bishop's  kissing  the  gospel  and  returning  as 
he  came.  This  ceremony  is  called  baptising  the  bell,  and  for- 
merly f  says  the  author,  there  were  sponsors,  who  held  the  rope  in 
their  hands,  answered  any  questions  put  to  them,  and  were  asked 
the  name  of  the  bell  as  in  the  baptism  of  children,  to  which  the 
whole  ceremony  was  analogous.  We  are  so  tired  of  this  wretched 
nonsense  that  we  must  pass  over  the  forms  for  blessing  holy  oil 

*  There  are,  we  presume,  different  forms  in  dilTerent  rituals ;  for  in  another  that 
we  have  seen,  the  bishop,  while  anointing  and  crossing  the  bell,  prays  God  will  send 
his  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  bell  may  become  sanctified  for  the  repelling  of  all  the  power, 
snares,  and  illusions  of  the  devil,  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  especially  for  the  aver- 
runcation  of  storms,  thunder,  and  tempests!  This,  as  an  old  writer  says,  is  precisely 
the  same  notion  as  the  ancients  had  with  respect  to  their  trumpets,  as  we  see  from 
Ovid  :— 

Temesaeaque  concrepat  aera 

Et  rogat  ut  tectis  exeat  umbra  suis. 
And  again,  in  Tibullus,  1.  8. — 

Cantus  et  e  curru  Lunara  dedocere  tentat, 

Et  faceret  si  non  Ai^ra  repulsa  sonent. 

t  We  should  be  sorry  to  calumniate  any  person,  more  especially  any  Royal 
person,  but  we  have  strange  misgivings  that  their  Ro^al  Highnesses  the  Duchesses 
of  Angouleme  and  Berri  have  been  god-mothers  to  sundry  bells  since  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  to  France ;  most  assuredly  in  1782  the  King  and 
Queen  of  France  were  so.  The  book  before  us  shews  that  the  ceremony  is  still  prac- 
tised, for  it  appears  that  the  chaplain  of  a  Bavarian  bishop,  who  has  lately  gone 
through  the  ceremony,  has  written  in  the  Allgemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung,  to  shew  that  his 
master  did  not  really  mean  to  christen  the  bell !  Charlemagne  forbad  the  christening  of 
bells  in  789.  See  Capitular.  Aquisgran.  iii.  c.  18. ;  or  Durantus  de  Rit.  Eccl.  i.  22,  2. 
Cardinal  Boza  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ceremony  was  not  intended  as  a  real 
christening;  nor  can  any  one  suppose  that  they  who  invented  this  impious  formulary, 
could  either  be  blasphemous  or  absurd  enough  to  entertain  such  a  thought ;  but  in  this 
as  in  a  thousand  other  cases,  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  excuse  itself  for  doing  what  is 
likely  to  mislead,  and  then  taking  no  pains  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  misled, 
nay  rather  encouraging  (by  her  functionaries,)  the  most  absurd  errors.  The  practice  is 
complained  of  in  the  Centum  Gravamina,  No.  51.  See  Fascic.  Rer.  Expet.  torn.  1, 
p.  366,  quoted  by  Bingham.  Who  introduced  it  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  commonly 
attributed  to  Pope  John  XIII,  A.  D.  968.  See  the  Weekly  Racquet  or  Advice  from 
Rome,  for  Aprils,  1681, (a  book  in  which,  in  spite  of  its  violence  and  vulgarity,  there  is 
more  information  than  ir  most  works  which  have  since  appeared,)  and  Brand's  edition 
of  the  Antiquitates  Vulgares.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  was 
earlier  than  the  time  here  mentioned. 

N  N   2 
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and  chrism,  though  the  latter  is  an  especial  piece  of  mummery,  nor 
can  we  enter  into  the  details  on  the  forms  for  the  minor  orders  or 
the  exorcising  of  those  possessed  by  devils.  But  the  following  is 
too  precious  a  morceau  to  be  neglected.  Dr.  Slop's  form  of  ex- 
communication is  the  only  parallel  to  the  latter  part  of  it.  It 
occurs  in  the  exorcism  of  the  devils  in  the  air,  and  all  the  bad 
weather  they  send. 

Oh  !  God,  who  hast  enabled  St.  Bridget  to  vanquish  her  enemies, 
grant  to  us  thy  servants  that  through  her  intercession  and  merits  we 
may  be  freed  from  all  the  mischiefs  of  tempest,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Father  uncreate  +  >  the  Son  uncreate  -f ,  the  Holy 
Ghost  uncreate  H-,  holy,  holy,  holy  +.  See  the  cross  +  of  the  Lord. 
Fly  ye  hostile  parties.  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  .Tuda,  the  root>  f 
David  hath  conquered.  Hallelujah  +,  hallelujah  +,  hallelujah  +. 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  deign  to  bless  all  the  people  I  see  before  me,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  prayers  of  St.  Bridget,  and  all 
male  and  female  saints.  Amen.  In  the  name  of  Christ.  Amen  +. 
Emmanuel  +,  Parakletus  +,  Sabaoth  +,  Ischyros  +,  Athanatos  +. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father  -f ,  Son  +,  and  Holy  Ghost  +. 

Then  the  priest  turns  to  the  people,  signs  the  sign  of  the  cross, 

and  says, 

"Circundet  te  nubes  Deus  Pater  +,  circundet  te  nubesDeus  Filius  -}-> 
circundet  te  nubes  Deus  Spiritus  Sanctus  + .  Destruat  te  Deus  Pater  + , 
destruat  te  Deus  Filius  +,  destruat  te  Deus  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Com- 
primat  te  Deus  Pater  + ,  &c.  Benedicat  *  te  Deus  Pater  + ,  &c.  Dividat 
te  Deus  Pater,  &c.  Annihilet  teDeus  Pater,  &c.  In  nomine  Patris  +> 
et  Filii,  +  et  Spiritus  Sancti.     Amen. 

Destroy,  divide,  annihilate,  &.c.  &c. !  There  is  something  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Shandy  said,  of  hardness  in  this  style,  and,  as  in 
Michael  Angelo,  a  want  of  grace,  but  then  there  is  such  a  great- 
ness of  gusto ! 

Well,  and  with  good  reason,  does  the  author  deplore  the  effect 
of  such  practices  and  doctrines.  What  can  be  expected  from 
people  who  are  taught  that  they  are  in  the  power  of  the  devils, 
and  who  ascribe  all  their  vices  to  the  devil's  agency.  The  good  Ro- 
man Catholic  supposes  that  the  devil  is  always  standing  on  the  left 
hand,  and  trying  to  trick  the  guardian  angel  on  the  right,  and  to 
lead  him  into  every  vice.  Thus  he  palliates  his  crimes,  and  consi- 
ders himself  as  a  mere  instrument  for  the  devil  to  try  his  power. 
To  accuse  the  common  Roman  Catholic  of  superstition  is  absurd, 
when  the  priest  is  perpetually  teaching  him  the  very  grossest.  It 
is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Church  does  not  teach  this.     No  doubt 

*  We  confess  we  are  at  a  total  loss  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  clause.  Is  it  a  misprint 
for  maiedicat  ?  or  do  we  mistake  the  whole  meaning  of  the  formula  ?  or  has  it  no 
meaning  at  all  ? 
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the  true  Catholic  Church  does  not.  But  the  Church  Governors, 
who  allow  and  encourage  all  this,  are  fully  and  entirely  answerable 
for  all  the  evil  done.  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  priests  have  dealt 
in  amulets,  Agnus  Dei's,*  holy  powder,  &c.  &c.  ?  Is  it  not  no- 
torious, that  these  things  have  been  permitted  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Church ;  and  have  they  not,  then,  to  answer  for  all  the  supersti- 
tions, all  the  errors,  all  the  crimes  of  the  people,  whom  they  thus 
deceive  and  mislead  ?t 

The  author  concludes  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  liturgy,  by 
mentioning  some  curious  facts.  Many  priests  in  Silesia  have  intro- 
duced changes  into  the  service,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  used  the 
German  language.  Orders  have  come  from  the  cathedral  against 
this  change,  and  the  name  of  Heterodox  is  liberally  bestowed  on 
its  authors.  But  these  cathedral  orders  are  not  observed,  even 
in  Breslau.  And  in  many  parishes  the  priests  have  a  written 
ritual  of  their  own,  and  have  laid  aside  every  thing  but  the  Latin 
mass.  The  Asperges  is  in  many  places  given  up.  The  sprinkling 
with  holy  water  is  also  often  abandoned.  The  benediction  is  given 
in  German ;  and,  during  the  service,  German  hymns  are  sung. 
The  evening  service  and  administration  of  the  sacraments  are,  by 
many  priests,  changed  both  in  form  and  language. 

We   come  next  to  a  very  curious  and  interesting  subject,  that 

*  Of  all  the  impious  mummery  belonging  to  benedictions,  the  benediction  of  the 
Agnus  Dei,  by  the  Pope  himself,  is  the  grossest.  The  author  before  us  does  not  notice 
it.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Ceremonies,  i.  8.  First,  water  is  consecrated; 
balsam  and  chrism  being  severally  poured  into  it  crosswise,  and  three  crosses  made 
each  time.  Then  a  prayer  to  God,  that  he  who  sent  a  ram  to  Abraham,  and  made 
Moses  sacrifice  lambs  without  blemish,  as  types  of  Christ,  will  bless  these  waxen 
figures,  marked  with  the  form  of  a  lamb,  so  that  they  may  lay  thunder,  storm,  and 
tempest,  and  drive  away  evil  spirits.  Then  two  other  charms  of  the  same  sort.  Then 
the  pope  baptizes  the  Agnus  Dei's,  the  prelates  carry  them  in  silver  basins  to  be  dried. 
Then  there  are  two  more  charms,  with  five  crosses  each,  to  enable  them  to  help  women 
in  labour,  and  keep  men  from  all  mischief  of  the  devils,  and  the  whole  is  finished. 
The  pope  only  makes  tliese  the  first  year  of  his  papacy,  and  every  seventh  year  after- 
wards. If  the  reader  has  not  had  enough,  let  him  take  a  missal,  and  see  the  wonderful 
evolutions  and  manoeuvres  gone  through  in  blessing  the  wax  candles,  incense,  baptismal 
font,  &c.  &c.  on  Easter  eve. 

■}•  We  would  beseech  good  Catholics,  who  tell  us  that  the  superstitions  of  which 
Protestants  complain  are  not  taught  by  the  Church,  to  tell  us  how  they  explain  what 
thousands  of  Protestants  have  seen  at  Rome.  There,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  pope, 
it  is  folly  to  argue  that  any  thing  would  be  allowed  in  the  churches  which  is  not 
approved  by  him.  What,  then,  can  be  said  of  the  practices,  for  example,  in  the 
Augustinian  church  ?  A  few  years  ago,  an  image  of  the  Madonna  spoke  to  the  sexton, 
and  complained  of  being  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  church  !  The  tale  soon  spread  ; 
and  devotees,  without  number,  came  to  worship,  to  beg  for  cures  of  disease,  and  to 
make  the  most  costly  offerings.  We  did  not  see  the  very  first  fervour  of  devotion, 
when,  as  we  learned  from  others  who  did,  the  image  was  almost  besieged  ;  but  we  saw 
enough  to  pain,  and  grieve,  and  disgust  us,  still  going  on  in  1825.  If  some  other  folly 
has  now  started,  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Augustiniaiis  is  forgotten,  the  curious  may 
recognise  her  by  the  costly  pearl  necklace  offered  to  her,  we  believe,  by  Princehs 
Chigi.     She  stands  on  the  left  as  you  go  in  at  the  door  nearest  the  Angelica  Library. 
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of  pilgrimages  to  some  favourite  shrine.  The  Virgin  has  many 
of  these  in  Silesia,  as  at  Oswitz,  Wartha,  Albendorf,  Hochkirch, 
&c.  &c.  Then  come  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Hedwig  at  Trebniss, 
St.  Roc,  &c.  The  priests  encourage  these  pilgrimages,  and  accom- 
pany them.  There  are  four  public  ones  from  Breslau  every  year ; 
aiid,  this  year,  a  fifth  was  made  to  Oswitz,  (half  a  German  mile 
from  Breslau),  where  the  proprietor,  a  rich  Protestant  bookseller, 
has  made  very  pretty  walks,  new  built  the  chapel,  and  new  dressed 
the  Virgin ;  all  which,  no  doubt,  will  well  answer  his  purpose. 
The  pilgrims  assemble  in  a  given  church ;  after  service  they  set 
forth,  with  trumpets,  the  cross,  banners,  &c.  A  priest,  paid  by 
the  cathedral,  goes  with  them  in  a  carriage,  in  which  he  has  also 
his  landlady,  "  that  she  may  also  see  a  little  of  the  world,  and 
discharge  her  religious  duties."*  The  whole  priesthood  go  out 
a  little  way  from  the  town ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  clergy  of  the 
place  to  which  they  are  going,  come  out  in  full  dress  to  meet 
them.  Then  the  leader  exhorts  the  pilgrims  not  to  regard  the 
jokes  passed  on  them,  but  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  their  religion, 
&c.     Upper  Silesia  is  most  famous  for  these  pilgrimages.     At 

G z,  in  the  procession  to  the  Annaberg,  the  lirst  carriage  has 

an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Christ ;  the  second  has  the  priest 
and  his  chaplain,  or  his  landlady;  then  come  the  pilgrims.  The 
reasonable  Catholic  turns  from  the  window,  while  this  scene  is 
passing,  with  disgust. 

In  good  truth,  who  gains  by  these  processions  but  the  priests? 
They  have  a  pleasant  excursion ;  are  well  received  by  their 
friends ;  every  evening  they  levy  heavy  contpbutions  on  the  pil- 
grims for  masses  the  next  day ;  and  at  the  place  of  destination 
they  get  still  more,  in  payment  for  masses.  As  they  receive 
money  for  many  more  masses  than  they  can  say,  when  they  have  a 
little  conscience,  and  wish  the  masses  said,  they  oblige  some  poor 

*  These  words  are  printed  very  significantly  in  large  letters,  whether  with  an  allusion 
to  some  local  history  unknown  to  us,  or  from  a  design  to  convey  an  insinuation  of 
profligate  practices  on  these  occasions,  we  know  not.  But,  unless  the  pilgrims  are 
much  belied,  in  the  south  of  Germany  such  practices  are  the  regular  order  of  the  day. 
In  the  great  procession  from  Vienna  to  Marienzell,  the  numbers  who  go  are  enormous ; 
and  they  must  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  sleep  together  where  they  can.  The 
consequences  may  be  imagined.  (To  give  some  idea  of  the  numbers  who  go  to  Marien- 
zell on  the  great  occasion  every  year,  the  prior,  or  superior  of  the  religious  establishment 
there,  told  a  friend  of  ours,  from  whom  we  heard  it  in  August,  1824,  that  in  the  first 
two  days  of  the  solemnity  last  preceding,  3  6,000  had  received  the  communion. 
Coxe  mentions  that  about  100,000  go  to  Einsiedlin  in  the  course  of  the  year.)  The 
author  testifies  to  the  same  fact,  as  to  Silesia,  and  declares  that  no  idea  of  the  licen- 
tiousness and  profligacy  of  these  pilgrimages  can  be  formed  by  those  who  have  not 
been  present  at  them.  The  Allg.  Lit.  Zeitung,  for  August,  mentions  that  the  number 
of  pilgrims,  to  the  various  places  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  is  such  that,  every  year, 
several  loads  of  copper  coin  (paid  in  offerings  and  for  masses)  are  sent  to  Breslau  to 
be  chanEjed. 
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brother  priest,  who  lives  in  partibus  itiftdelium,  {i.  e.  among 
Protestants,  who  do  not  part  with  their  money  so  freely),  with 
a  few  of  these  masses,  he  allowing  them  discount ! 

To  be  sure  they  do  not  get  this  for  nothing;  for,  as  the  author 
says,  it  is  doubtless  hard  work  to  sit  for  six  hours  together  hear- 
ing confessions :  but  for  this  they  can  get  deputies,  and  deputies' 
deputies ;  and  any  blockhead  answers  for  this  purpose.  Nor  are 
they  without  refreshment  altogether ;  for,  after  their  work  is  over, 
they  take  good  care  of  themselves ;  carouse  ad  mortem  pociili, 
and  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  people.* 

Now,  doubtless,  the  Church  teaches  no  superstition  as  to 
images,  nay,  councils  and  prelates  condemn  it,  but  the  Church 
allotvs  it  daily.  A  miracle  is  reportedf  of  an  image,  and  then  a 
pilgrimage  takes  place  to  it :  and  this,  instead  of  being  exposed 
and  forbidden,  is  allowed  and  encouraged.  In  the  diocese  of 
Breslau,  this  is  so  entirely  the  case,  that  not  the  slightest  attempt 
is  made  to  undeceive  the  people,  but  new  places  of  pilgrimage 
are  pointed  out  to  them.|  What  are  the  consequences?  Not 
only  is  there  gross  profligacy  practised  in  the  pilgrimages;  but 
the  people  are  taught  to  put  faith  in  the  virtue  of  particular 
images,  and  particular  places.  They  fall  on  their  knees  before 
these  images,  show  every  sign  of  veneration  to  them,  approach 
them  with  fear  and  trembling,  consider  them  as  alive,  apply  to 
them  in  sickness,  and  thank  them  for  their  cure.     They  hang  up 

*  At  Czenstochowa,  where  there  is  a  dirty  image  of  the  Madonna,  a  foreign  priest, 
who  says  mass,  must  pay  one  thaler  and  ten  silver  groschen.  The  monks  there  can 
absolve  right  well,  says  our  author ;  for  they  have  papal  license  so  to  do ;  and  they  can 
drink  right  well  also. 

t  One  image  cries,  another's  beard  grows,  &c.  &c.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  at  a 
church  in  Friuli,  the  lily  in  the  hand  of  the  Virgin,  or  St.  Catherine,  or  St.  Somebody 
else,  budded.  The  consequence  was  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  and  plenty  of  money  to  the 
priests.  The  Austrians  did  rather  an  amusing  thing  about  it :  they  let  this  go  on  till 
the  treasury  was  pretty  rich ;  then  came  an  order,  "  de  par  I'Empereur,"  to  put  an  end 
to  this  foolery,  and  not  to  gull  the  people  any  more.  But  his  imperial  majesty,  as  the 
stoiy  goes,  (we  do  not  vouch  for  it^,  was  not  only  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  his  people, 
but  of  their  money  too,  which  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  put  into  his  own  imperial 
pocket.  The  author  makes  one  observation,  which  has,  we  doubt  not,  occurred  to  most 
travellers ;  that  the  dirtiest,  ugliest  and  most  misshapen  images  are  always  chosen  as 
miracle-workers.  The  Jesuits  were  very  eager  to  encourage  this  trickery,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Agricola,  or  Allgem.  Gesch.  d.  Jesuiten,  vol.  ii.  p.  174 — 177. 

J  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  author  does  not  notice  the  express  direction  in  the 
Concordat  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estates  of  Germany  in  1530,  that  the 
German  bishops  shall  not  easily  allow  of  any  new  places  of  pilgrimage.  See  Wolf's 
Allgem.  Gesch.  d.  Jesuiten,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Wolf  there  quotes  the  words  of  the  synod 
of  lilentz,  in  1549,  (which  are  referred  to  in  the  work  before  us),  directing  the  ordinary 
to  take  away  or  change  any  image,  to  which  they  saw  the  people  pay  respect,  "  et 
quasi  quamdam  divinitatis  opinionem  tribuere."  (This  was  the  plan  pursued  by  Palli, 
in  the  case  of  a  miraculous  image  at  Prato. — See  Ricci's  Life,  tome  ii.  p.  18 — 21.) 
Why  has  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  uniformly  pursued  the  honest  course  recom- 
mended by  these  authorities  ? 
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offerings,  and  undertake  the  most  ridiculous  penances.  For 
instance,  on  the  Annaberg,  multitudes  may  be  seen  lying  on  the 
ground  with  feet  and  arms  stretched  out;  others  standing  up 
with  their  arms  stretched  out ;  others  on  one  foot,  &c.  &c.  At 
Wartha,  all  who  go  the  first  time  must,  as  soon  as  they  see  the 
church,  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  as  by  so  doing  they  can 
save  some  poor  soul  from  purgatory.  Then  there  is  a  picture  or 
image  to  be  kissed  or  touched  by  the  cheek;  and  the  author 
states,  from  experience,  the  dreadful  alarm  felt  by  the  lower 
orders  at  this  ceremony,  because  the  story  is,  that  the  image 
turns  itself  away  from  those  still  burthened  with  their  sins.  They 
believe,  too,  among  other  absurdities,  that  parties  who  vowed  to 
come  here,  and  did  not  fulfil  their  engagements,  return  after 
death  to  this  place  as  toads !  The  poor  creatures  buy  quantities 
of  prayers,  hymns,  rosaries,  &c.  to  take  home  with  them ;  and  the 
priests  drive  the  most  shameful  trade  in  these  articles,  and  thus 
extract  the  last  penny  from  the  purses  of  the  poor. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  sodalities  or  religious  associations  are 
another  means  of  imposing  on  the  simplicity  of  the  people,  and 
substituting  mere  mechanism  and  repetition  of  the  rosary,  &c. 
for  real  and  vital  religion.  The  very  last  year,  the  preacher  in  a 
church  at  Breslau  (the  incumbent  having  been  a  professor  of 
divinity,)  said,  in  the  pulpit,  that  the  scapulary  (and  the  sodality 
of  the  scapulary  is  among  the  crack  ones,)  was,  according  to  a 
pious  tradition,  brought  by  the  Virgin  from  heaven."*  The  bishop 
is  president  of  one  of  these  sodalities;  and  when  he  protects 
them,  and  such  absurdities  are  preached  within  sound  of  his 
cathedral  bell,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
diocese  ? 

Then,  again,  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  people  to 
run  over  the  country  after  the  festivals  of  patron  saints  of 
churches,  &c.  &c.  The  priest  gives  them  notice  eight  days 
before,  and  at  the  appointed  time  sets  off  himself  with  his  chap- 
lains. In  some  parishes  the  author  has  known  the  church  left 
by  the  priest  six  times  in  a  year,  to  the  neglect  of  that  wholesome 
instruction  which  it  is  his  especial  business  to  give,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  all  church  regulations.f     The  preacher,  at  the  place  of 

*  It  was  given  by  her  to  one  Simon  Stock,  a  general  of  the  Carmelites,  with  a  promise 
that  whoever  died  with  a  scapulary  on  should  be  saved.  The  author  refers  to  Ray- 
naud's Scapulare  Partheno-Carmeliticum  illustratum  et  defensum.  Colon.  1658,  or  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  his  works,  p.  241 — 304,  (Lugd.  1665),  and  to  Launoy's  Disser- 
tatio  de  Sim,  Stochii  viso,  de  Sabbatinee  bullae  privilegio  et  de  Scapularis  Carmelitarum 
Sodalitate,  in  Launoy's  works,  (Colon.  Allob.  1731),  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  379  and  follow- 
ing.    These  scapularies  are  still  consecrated  at  Breslau,  and  sold  at  the  door. 

t  Ricci  took  great  pains  to  reform  this  abuse  in  his  diocese,  to  the  great  discontent 
alike  of  priests  and  people.     See  his  Life,  tome  ii.  p.  3. 
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meeting,  extols  the  saint  whose  festival  they  are  keeping  beyond 
all  bounds. 

And  the  mischief  is  still  worse  in  the  case  of  the  meetings  for 
confessions.  The  people  come  to  confess  by  hundreds.  Their 
confessions  can  hardly  be  heard',  much  less  can  any  thing  be  done 
to  enforce  on  them  the  necessity  of  real  repentance  and  amend- 
ment. The  author  says,  he  has  often  been  present  when  the 
boards  have  cracked  with  the  weight  of  the  numbers  of  penitents. 
Then  every  one  will  come  first,  and  nothing  can  be  done  with 
them,  unless,  as  in  Poland,  the  confessor  cudgels  them  well. 
Some  of  these  confessors  get  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
absolve  right  and  left,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  priest  of  the 
parish,  who  wishes  business  to  be  got  through.  The  people 
know  these  confessors  well  enough,  and  therefore,  not  having 
been  better  taught,  when  they  wish  to  confess,  chuse  one  of  them 
on  a  very  full  and  busy  day,  as  they  are  quite  sure  he  will  gravely 
listen  to  any  folly,  say  nothing,  but  order  them  to  repeat  some 
Pater  Nosters  and  Aves  for  a  penance.  These  older  confessors 
always  laugh  at  the  young  priests,  who  take  pains,  and  tell  them 
that  "  new  brooms  sweep  clean,"  &c.  Some  of  them  never  hear 
the  confessions,  but  hum  a  tune  all  the  time,  make  crosses  right 
and  left,  and  absolve  two  or  three  penitents  together.  The  care- 
lessness as  to  these  matters  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  and  the 
false  notions  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  consider  the  gainino- 
of  absolution  as  the  only  point  to  be  kept  in  view,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, says  the  author,  to  describe,  nor  to  know  whether  you 
should  feel  more  indignation  against  the  priests  or  pity  for  the 
people.  But  there  is  no  remedy,  except  getting  rid  of  these 
meetings,  where  it  is  impossible,  from  the  crowds  that  attend, 
that  the  serious  business  of  confession  can  be  properly  attended 
to,  and  where  the  same  evils  prevail  as  we  have  already  hinted  at 
under  the  head  of  pilgrimages.  After  the  confessions  are  over, 
the  people  go  to  the  pot-houses,  drink  till  evening,  and  then  are 
guilty  of  innnoralities,  for  which  they  trust  to  get  absolution  at 
the  next  meeting.  The  priests,  too,  go  to  a  good  dinner:  one, 
perhaps,  creeps  into  the  church  to  evening  service,  and  then 
returns  to  sit  long  and  drink  deep  with  his  brethren. 

The  work  is  concluded  with  a  very  sensible  and  excellent 
chapter  on  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  some  general  remarks. 
The  author  says,  with  great  truth,  that  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
votion to  saints  increases,  devotion  to  God  decreases,  and,  that 
with  the  lower  Roman  Catholics,  God  is  nothing,  the  devil  and 
the  saints  every  thing.  Every  misfortune  is  directly  or  indirectly 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  devil.  For  every  good  to  be  gained,  every 
evil  to  be  warded  off,  the  Catholic  runs  to  the  altar  of  some 
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saint,  and  pays  for  a  mass  being  said.  In  a  fever,  it  is  St.  Petro- 
nilla;  in  a  pain  in  the  neck,  St.  Blasius:  for  bad  eyes,  St. 
Lucia;  in  the  tooth-ache,  St.  Apollonia;  in  the  stone,  St.  Li- 
borius.  Then,  St.  Wendelin  keeps  the  sheep  from  harm ;  St. 
Gallus  takes  care  of  the  geese;  St.  Leonhard  of  the  horses; 
and  St.  Eulogius  of  the  pigs  !  I 

What  must  be  the  effect  of  all  this?  What  ideas  can  the  poor 
ignorant  Catholic  have  of  that  Good  and  Gracious  Being  who 
created  and  redeemed  him,  and  whose  loving  kindness  is  over  all 
his  works,  when,  in  his  distress,  he  directs  no  prayers  to  Him,  and 
has  no  hope  of  succour  from  Him,  except  through  the  interces- 
sion of  some  saint?  Can  he  believe  that  God  loves  his  earthly 
children?*  Again,  where  are  those  feelings  of  adoration  of  his 
providence  in  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  life  which  become 
the  mortal?  Where  the  patience,  under  his  afflicting  hand,  which 
becomes  the  Christian?  The  more  enlightened  Catholic  will 
always  reply  that  invocation  of  the  saints  is  not  necessary ;  but 
we  agree  with  the  author  that,  as  the  council  of  Trent  declares 
it  to  be  useful,  and  as  the  Christian  is  bound  to  use  every  means 
profitable  to  increase  his  piety,  this  distinction  is  a  very  absurd 
one ;  and  when  we  look  to  the  directory,  and  see  that  by  church 
authority  almost  every  day  is  dedicated  to  some  saint,  what  can 
be  farther  replied  to  our  belief  that  the  Church  at  least  thinks  it 
necessary  ? 

An  appendix  to  the  work  contains  a  short  memoir  by  another 
priest  on  the  same  subject  as  the  work  before  us,  and  is  so  far 
valuable,  as  it  shows  how  entirely  different  persons  agree  in 
their  views  as  to  the  present  miserable  state  of  the  Roman-Ca- 
tholic Church. 

We  have  given  these  copious  extracts  from  the  work ;  we  will 
now  say  a  few  words  of  the  author.  Tliat  he  is  a  man  of  great 
reading  and  diligence,^  no  one  who  looks  at  his  work  can  doubt ; 

*  The  feeling  of  these  poor  people  will  be  illustrated  bj  the  following  anecdote,  for 
•which  we  believe  we  can  vouch;  A  friend  of  ours,  long  resident  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  a  very  devout  old  woman  in  the  neighbourhood.  One 
day  the  old  lady,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  said  that  there  was  but  one  thing  she 
wanted  to  be  perfectly  happy.  On  being  asked  what  this  one  requisite  for  the  vita 
beata  was,  she  said,  "  If  the  Virgin  could  but  be  made  God — for  he  was  so  severe — 
but  the  Virgin  was  always  kind,  and  gentle,  and  compassionate !" 

t  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  translation  of  his  book  into  English, 
for  it  is  a  most  convenient  summary  of  all  the  corruptions  of  church  discipline  of  Rome, 
as  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  &c.  &c.  It  contains  a 
vast  quantity  of  information ;  and  what  is  more,  it  refers  to  a  vast  number  of  books 
which  ought  to  he  known,  but  which  we  will  venture  to  say,  not  ten  English  readers 
ever  heard  of.  We  mean  books  (to  take  a  single  example)  relative  to  the  various 
changes  in  Austria,  as  to  Catholicism,  and  the  many  curious  and  valuable  papers 
collected  and  published  on  that  subject — the  changes  in  other  counti'ies  of  Germany, 
and  the  writings  of  Catholics  themselves  on  this  important  subject.     We  English  live 
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that  he  is  animated  with  a  sincere  indignation  against  the  absur- 
dities of  the  Romish  Church,  and  by  an  earnest  desire  to  see  a 
better  state  of  things  in  it,  is  equally  clear.  But  in  our  opinion, 
he  is  very  little  calculated  for  a  practical  reformer.  His  principle 
is  simply  *'  This  is  wrong,  and  therefore  destroy,  extirpate,  ex- 
tinguish. If  you  can  get  rid  of  it  by  fair  means,  well ;  if  not,  use 
any  means  within  your  grasp."  And  he  seems  actually  to  believe, 
that  there  is  some  chance  of  his  desperate  measures  being  carried 
into  effect.  For  not  only  has  he  given  us  a  sketch  of  what  altera- 
tions might  be  proposed  with  advantage  in  certain  departments, 
but  his  vivid  fancy  imagines  the  carpenters  and  masons  already 
busy  in  pulling  down  the  altars,  and  erecting  a  new  one  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  every  church,*  and  he  gives  directions  how  it  should 
be  done  !  His  modest  propositions  are  these.  Alter  the  seminary, 
destroy  the  foundation  for  masses,  change  all  the  internal  regula- 
tions as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  labouring  priests,  and  the 
provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ones,  have  a  new  system  of  visi- 
tations and  pastoral  conferences,  get  rid  of  the  Latin  language, 
alter  the  mass-book,  send  the  saints  packing  with  all  their  relics, 
abolish  the  breviary,  take  away  the  priests'  dresses  and  the  bishops' 
fortunes,  put  an  end  to  the  trumpery  about  indulgences,  and  the 
merits  of  the  saints,  and  above  all  set  the  Pope  at  defiance.  If 
the  bishops  will  not  do  this,  go  to  the  state ;  the  state  can  inter- 
fere, and  ought  to  do  so. 

And  all  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  sort  of  hocus  pocus, 
heigh !  presto !  be  gone !  before  a  man  can  count  a  hundred,  with 
a  people,  as  he  tells  us,  sunk  in  the  lowest  superstition,  and  with 
a  priesthood  of  which  a  very  large  portion,  according  to  his 
account,  is  infamously  profligate,  and  the  majority  shamefully 
ignorant.  In  another  age  we  might  wonder  at  his  supposing 
that  all  he  wishes,  desirable  as  it  is,  can  be  so  accomplished.  In 
another  age  we  might  ask  him  how  the  people  and  the  priests 

far  too  much  in  a  world  of  our  own — we  have  too  high  ideas  of  the  importance  of  every 
tiling  done  in  England,  and  are  too  apt  to  undervalue  the  proceedings  of  other  countries. 
It  need  not  be  said,  that  we  know  almost  nothing  of  the  literature  of  other  countries.  A 
few  poets,  historians,  and  scientific  writers,  come  over  to  us — but  of  the  mass  of 
•writings  on  the  great  and  important  subjects  of  religion,  reformation,  and  of  change 
in  opinions  on  the  continent,  we  absolutely  know  nothing,  however  offensive  the  asser- 
tion may  be  to  the  reading  public,  who  are  persuaded  they  know  every  thing.  Let 
any  person  go  to  the  British  Museum,  the  national  library  of  this  great  nation,  and  see 
what  foreign  works,  published  within  the  last  thirty  years,  he  can  find  there.  We 
are  assured  that  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  allows  barely  enough  to  continue  such 
•works  as  are  begun.  To  blame  booksellers  for  not  importing  more  largely  is  quite 
absurd.     They  would  only  be  too  happy  to  have  a  larger  demand. 

*  We  allude  to  his  wish  to  return  to  the  primitive  state,  when  there  was  only  one 
altar  in  each  church.  Ricci  introduced  this  alteration  into  a  church  assigned  him  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  mentions  that  Alberti,  the  architect,  recommends  this,  but  that 
the  passage  was  suppressed  in  the  Roman  edition  of  his  works. 
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in  Tuscany  received  Ricci's  far  more  judicious  attempt  at  reform; 
but  in  the  present  day  we  feel  no  surprise,  because  there  is 
a  prevalent  belief,  that  constitutions  can  be  fitted  to  the  body 
politic  as  easily  as  a  coat  to  the  body  natural.  There  is  in  short 
the  belief  of  the  Jacobins  in  France,  that  a  fine  theory  is  every 
thing;  and  that  poor  human  nature,  with  its  wants  and  habits 
and  wishes,  is  nothing,  but  must  bend  at  once  before  the  wind. 

Nor  is  this  our  only  ground  of  objection  to  him.  His  perpe- 
tual desire  of  calling  in  the  king  and  state  to  cut  every  knot,  is 
to  us  (and  how  much  more  will  it  be  to  every  Roman  Catholic) 
entirely  objectionable.  He  maintains,  that  all  the  best  Roman 
Catholic  jurists  allow  the  right  of  these  parties  to  interfere.  Into 
that  part  of  the  question  we  cannot  now  enter;  but  we  must  say, 
that  whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  we  should  view  any  but 
necessary  interference  in  church  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  state 
with  great  jealousy.  Prince  Metternich  and  Monsieur  de  Villele 
may  be  great  statesmen,  but  we  should  not  probably  find  much 
to  admire  in  their  reformation  of  the  breviary;  nor  should  we  be 
particularly  ready  to  trust  any  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  Home  Secretary,  with  the  improvement  of  our 
Communion  service.  The  liturgy  drawn  up  by  the  aide-de-camp 
of  the  excellent  and  well-intentioned  King  of  Prussia,  is  not  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  performance  of  the  laity.  This  is  a 
subject  to  which  "  Ne  sutor"  is  particularly  applicable.  The  case 
is  different  as  to  indirect  interference,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  calling 
on  the  proper  ecclesiastical  officers  to  introduce  such  changes  as 
are  alike  required  by  religion,  by  reason,  and  by  the  people  them- 
selves. This  is  the  only  way,  we  apprehend,  which  can  be  re- 
sorted to  with  advantage  either  to  the  church  or  the  people.  But 
"  manum  de  tabula." 

We  go  on  to  make  another  remark  on  the  author,  and  other 
German  Catholics,  who,  like  him,  are  anxious  for  reform.  As 
good  Protestants  we  must  wish  them  success,  while  their  endea- 
vours do  not  carry  them  too  far.  But  they  are  in  a  dangerous 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  is  but  too  likely  to  lead  them  to  a  very 
undeserved  admiration  of  the  liberal  Protestants  of  Germany. 
We  earnestly  hope  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  they  have  in  hand,  that  they  will  be  on  their  guard — that 
they  will  "  keep  the  %ith  " — that  they  will  be  Christians  in  more 
than  name — and  that  they  will  not  draw  the  people  from  the 
depths  of  superstition  to  plunge  them  into  the  yet  fouler  abyss 
of  infidelity. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  reader,  if  we  mention 
some  facts  with  respect  to   this  change  of  feelings  among  the 
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Roman  Catholics  in  Germany.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any 
thing  like  a  **  List  of  Conversions,"  nor  even  such  a  history  of 
'*  the  Progress  of  the  Reformation,"  as  adorns  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Herald,  or  the  Morning  Post.  Much  we  have 
reason  to  believe  is  going  on  silently  and  peaceably.  Many 
things  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  which  we  have  now  no 
trace,  and  to  which,  in  the  dearth  of  foreign  publications  in  Eng- 
land, we  have  no  means  of  referring.  But  what  is  at  hand  we 
give,  and  it  is  full  of  interest. 

First,  then,  we  would  beg  to  mention,  as  we  learn  from  the 
AUg.  Lit.  Zeit.  for  August  of  this  year,  that  a  petition  has  been 
presented  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  by  certain  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  praying  for  a  reform  of  the  missal,  the  use  of  the 
German  language,  and  a  proper  hymn-book  for  the  people ;  and 
praying,  also,  that  the  bishop  will  issue  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  liturgy,  to  the  members  of  which  the  peti- 
tioners will  submit  their  liturgical  labours.  This  has  been  printed, 
it  is  said,  without  their  knowledge  (in  Hanover),  under  the  title, 
*'  Erster  Sieg  des  Lichts  iiber  die  Finsterniss  in  der  Katholische 
Kirche  Schlesiens.''     The  bishop  in  reply,  sent  a  pastoral  letter 
(dated  Jan.  18,  1827),  in  which  he  speaks  with  some  asperity  of 
the  book  we  have  been  reviewing,  and  says,  he  trusts  most  of  his 
clergy  are  elevated  above  the  censures  it  contains.     He  then,  ad- 
verting to  the  petition,  complains  of  the  absurdity  of  asking  him 
for  reforms  which  he  has  not  the  power  to  make ;  and  notices  how 
falsely  the  petitioners  pretend  to  accost  him  with  respect,  when  he 
can  prove,  that  they  were  trying  to  get  signatures  to  the  petition 
all  over  the  diocese ;  and  that  in  fourteen  days  after  it  was  sent  to 
him,  it  was  publicly  avowed,  that  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  Hanover 
to  be  printed.     He  then  mentions,  that  a  hymn-book  is  in  pre- 
paration, but  that  as  there  are  many  good  ones  in  use,  the  need 
for  it  is  not  pressing ;  that  his  attention  is  turned  to  the  diocesan 
ritual,  and  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  introduce  the  German 
language.     He  finishes  by  exhorting  the  clergy  not  to  listen  to 
these  disturbers,  by  speaking  with  disapprobation  of  all  changes 
made  by  individuals  in  the  service,  and  by  threatening  those  who 
persist  in  them  with  ecclesiastical  punishment.     The   bishop's 
circular   has   been   pretty   severely   handled    in   a   book   called 
"  Merkwurdiges  umlaufschreiben  des  Fiirstbischofs  von  Breslau, 
&c.''  printed  at  Hanover;  especially  his  expression,  '*  that  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  held  themselves  above  the  censures  of  the 
work  on  the  Silesian  Church."     The  w^riter  says,  he  presumes 
that  a  mere  adherence  to  existing  rules  of  conduct  in  the  clergy, 
in  contempt  of  the  censures  cast  on  them,  is  so  highly  prized  by 
the  bishop,  that  it  atones  for  all  faults  and  vices.     Thus  for  ex- 
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ample,  the  priest  who  is  mentioned  in  the  book  on  Silesia,  as 
having  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  from  Breslau  with  his  cook,  and 
who  has  done  so  since,  not  troubling  himself  about  what  is  said, 
must,  of  course,  be  one  of  the  clergy  praised  by  the  bishop. 

As  to  the  existence  of  many  excellent  hymn  books,  no  doubt, 
says  this  Reply,  there  are  such, — and  yet,  close  to  Breslau,  the 
people  sing  the  wretched  stuff  they  buy  at  the  places  of  pilgri- 
mao-e.^  If  the  bishop  values  unityf  so  highly,  why  does  he  not 
secure  it  on  so  important  a  point.  With  respect  to  the  reform  of 
the  ritual,  on  which  the  bishop  professes  to  be  labouring,  this  is 
the  first  time  it  has  been  heard  of  even  in  Breslau.  But  if  this  be 
true,  why  blame  the  petitioners  ?  still  more,  why  punish  them  ?  as  it 
is  reported  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  arch-priest  Gilge  at 
Wartha,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  office,  and  would  have  been 
still  worse  treated  had  he  not  been  protected  by  a  higher  power, 
(query  the  King  of  Prussia).  Why  all  this,  when  the  bishop 
must  know  that  not  only  the  petitioners,  but  veri/  many  clergy 
besides,  have  altered  the  service  for  the  good  of  their  flocks  ? 
When  he  allows  the  need  of  a  reform,  does  he  really  mean  by  this 
threat  of  punishment  to  drive  them  back  to  their  old  and  evil  line  of 
church  service  ?  Again,  what  is  to  be  hoped  from  such  a  course  ? 
Does  the  bishop  remember  what  happened  in  Bohemia  after  the 
burning  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  in  France  after  the 
revolution?  Did  not  the  people  renounce  their  religion?  Could 
that  have  happened,  if  the  service  had  had  any  hold  on  their 
hearts  ?  Should  any  evil  spirit  get  possession  of  the  people  of 
Silesia,  might  not  the  same  effects  be  apprehended,  when  it  ap- 
pears by  a  late  work,  that  in  Upper  Silesia  the  priests  never  study, 
but  only  farm,  ride,  and  hunt,  are  most  exorbitant  about  their 
fees,  never  read  beyond  the  Breslau  Gazette,  nay  that  many  of 
them  cannot  read  or  write  German,  but  only  Polish  and  bad 
Latin,  and  that  the  people  are  so  unruly  in  church  that  they  can 
only  be  kept  in  order  by  whips  or  ox-goads,  and  at  confession  are 
treated  with  boxes  on  the  ear  and  cudgels! 

We  may  next  notice  the  various  conversions  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  which  have  taken  place,  and  are  taking  place  daily 
in  Germany.  Let  not  our  readers  be  alarmed, — they  have  heard 
enough  of  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Henhofer  and  half  the  people 
,  at  Muhlhausen,  with  the  Seigneur  of  the  parish,  and  we  will 
not  say  a  word  about  it.     But  we  may  mention  that  a  priest 

*  The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  use  of  German  hyrans  is  allowed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  ;  we  believe  all  through  that  country,  at  least  we 
have  heard  them  both  in  the  east  and  west. 

t  The  author  of  the  work  we  have  been  reviewing  mentions  (p.  155)  a  variety  of 
hymn  books,  compiled  or  written  by  Silesian  priests,  and  introduced  into  their  churches. 
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named  Gossner,  at  Munich,  published  a  sermon,  called  "  Pri- 
mitive Catholicism/  which  has  we  believe  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  has  been  published  in  French,  first  at  Colmar  in 
1821,  and  again  last  year  at  Paris.  It  is  well  adapted,  as  being 
written  by  a  Catholic  priest,  to  point  out  to  Catholics  the  corrup- 
tions of  their  religion. 

Then  a  certain  Dr.  Klotz*  who  was  a  priest  at  Neuheder,  in 
the  diocese  of  Augsburg,  has  abjured  Catholicism,  published  his 
reasons  for  so  doing,  and  declares  that  he  did  not  take  this  serious 
step  without  many  years  consideration  and  study  of  scripture. 

Again,  in  1825  there  was  published  at  Paris,  a  book  called 
"  Notice  sur  la  Confession  de  Foi  d'Ignace  Lindt,  Ex-cure  Catho- 
lique  en  Baviere,"  and  another  "  Notice  sur  la  Conversion  de 
Martin  Boos,  Ex-cure  Catholique,  avec  une  partie  de  son  trou- 
peau." 

At  a  place  called  Tiefenbron,  which  is  about  a  league  from 
Miihlhausen,  there  has  been  a  curious  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  Protestantism  is  working.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  pre- 
sented a  demand  to  the  priest  to  be  allowed  to  receive  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  declaring  that  unless  their  request  was 
granted,  they  would  separate  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

A  few  years  back,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  about  the  year 
1806  or  1807,  a  priest  named  Koch,  in  Bavaria,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  collected  signatures  among 
the  German  clergy,  to  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  celibacy, — of 
course  it  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Koch  (who  was  named  by  the 
Duke  of  Nassau  a  member  of  the  commission  of  superintendance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Germany,  sitting  at  Frankfort,) 
has  since  renounced  his  profession,  and  was  married  by  the  pro- 
testant  pastor  at  Wiesbaden. 

The  new  Archbishop  of  Munich  (GebsUttel,)  published  about 
the  end  of  1821,  a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  states  that  in  order 
to  re-establish  religious  principles,  and  to  bring  back  faith  and 
piety  among  the  laity,  a  reform  must  take  place  among  the  clergy. 

Wessenberg,  the  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Constance, 


*  While  we  are  writing  this,  the  Hamburgh  paper  mentions,  that  a  priest  named 
Fischer,  professor  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Laudshut,has  become  a  protestant,  and  that  the 
King  of  Bavaria  with  great  generosity  has  appointed  him  to  a  professorship  in  one  of 
the  protestant  universities.  We  should  hardly  have  noticed  this  but  for  an  amusing 
specimen  it  affords,  as  to  the  singular  learning  of  one  of  those  admirable  Crichtons  of 
n)odcrn  days,  the  editors  of  Newspapers,  who  are  pronounced  by  themselves  at  least 
qualified  to  write  "  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis  ? "  The  Crichton  of  a 
morning  paper,  who  had  never  heard  of  a  Gymnasium  in  his  life,  concluded  that  it 
must  be  a  misprint,  and  metamorphosed  (oh  !  ye  Gods,)  Mr.  Fischer  into  a  professor 
of  Gymnastics !  But  Crichton  reasoned  upon  it,  for  he  could  not  comprehend  how  a 
priest  could  teach  Gymnastics,  and  so  he  left  out  that  part  of  his  description ! 
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about  the  same  time  began,  in  saying  mass,  to  read  the  gospel  in 
German. 

At  Warsaw,  we  learn*  that  a  mass  is  actually  said  in  Polish  in 
the  church  of  the  Canonesses  of  St.  Andrew. 

To  these  facts  must  be  added  the  extraordinary  number  of 
publications  by  German  Catholics,  recommending  alterations 
and  reforms  in  the  Catholic  church. 

One  priest  has  published  at  Breslau  a  work  called  "  The  Bible 
not  for  Priests  but  for  Kings  and  People."  It  is  an  8vo.  of  216 
pages,  which  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz,  at  Paris, 
in  1 821  or  1822. 

Another  incumbent  in  Bavaria,  and  a  Royal  Inspector  of  Schools 
to  boot,  published  at  Landshut  in  1810,  a  work  with  this  pleasing 
title  to  Roman  Catholic  ears :  '*  The  public  services  of  Catholic 
Christians  were  originally,  and  ought  again  to  become,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are."  We  would  beg  to  recommend  to  the 
reader's  attention,  all  the  Ordinances  and  Papers  of  Wessenberg, 
and  the  very  remarkable  controversy  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
especially  the  writings  of  Huber,  and  among  them  his  "  Voll- 
standige  Beleuchtung  der  Denkschriften  uber  das  Verfahren  des 
Riimischen  Hofes  bei  der  Ernennung  des  General-Vicars  Frei- 
herrn  von  Wessemberg  zum  Nachfolger  in  Bisschoifthum  Kon- 
stanz,"  published  at  Rotweil,  in  1819;  we  are  almost  inclined  on 
some  future  occasion  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  very  interesting 
history  of  Wessenberg  and  his  reforms. 

On  the  subject  of  celibacy  also,  many  works  have  appeared, 
and  on  this  subject,  as  on  the  last,  Huber  has  been  prominent. 
But  on  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy,  there  are  works  without 
number.  We  would  refer  to  one  by  a  prebendary  of  Wiirtzburg, 
Oberthiir,  published  last  year  under  the  title  *  Meine  An- 
sichten  von  der  Bestimmung  des  Dom  Capitels  und  von  deni 
Gottesdienste  der  Kathedral-Kirchen ; '  to  others  by  Werkmeis- 
ter,  called  '  Beitrage  zur  Verbesserung  der  Kath.  Liturgie  in 
Deutschland,  Ulm  1789;'  and  by  Winter,  called  '  Versuche  zur 

*  See  the  Archives  du  Christianisme,  for  Feb.  1822,  p.  77,  a  work  which  belongs  to 
the  French  Protestants,  and  has  some  very  able  contributors,  and  occasionally  some 
very  canting  ones.  It  is  in  strict  alliance  with  the  English  dissenters ;  but  we  regret 
to  observe  that  it  is  often  marked  by  a  most  unchristian  spirit  against  the  Church  of 
England.  Surely  foreign  Protestants  need  know  nothing  of  parties  in  England.  We 
must  say  the  same  of  the  Revue  Piotestante,  even  more  strongly.  As  a  specimen,  our 
readers  will  perhaps  hardly  believe  that  the  Editor  took  the  trouble  (in  Sept.  1826,) 
to  give  one  of  the  annual  farragos  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  de- 
fence of  Religious  Libertj^  and  assures  his  readers  that  it  clearly  shows  that  there  is 
the  same  persecution  carried  on  by  the  Church  of  England  against  true  Christianity, 
as  by  the  Catholics;  whence  he  sagely  infers  that  Presbyterianism  is  the  only  form 
free  from  the  stain  of  persecution.  We  wonder  that  the  ghost  of  Calvin  did  not  pull 
his  ears  in  anger,  and  remind  him  of  the  burning  of  Servetus. 
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Besserung  cler  Katholischen  Liturgie/  published  at  Laiidsbut  in 
1814;  and  Pracher's  '  Neue  Liturgie' with  Hirscher's   *  Missaj 
genuinas  iiotionem  eruere  teiitavit  Dr.  Hirscher/  Tubingen,  1821. 
Then  come  books  by   Werkmeister,  Huber,  Pracher,  and  a  shoal 
of  others,  on  the  Catechism ;  Dereser's  '  German  Breviary ;'  and 
numberless  works    on    the    use   of  the    mother    tongue,   as    for 
example,  '  Sendschreiber  an  den  Verf.  der  Schrift;'  *  Uber  den 
Entwurf  eines  neuen  Katholischen  Rituals,  von  Beda  Praclier,' 
Ulm,  1807;  and   Winter's  'Liturgie  was  sie  sein  soil,'  Munich, 
180f}.     But  we  are  tired  of  transcribing  titles  ;  and  what  we  have 
produced  will  be  enough  to  show  the  spirit  which  is  awakened  in 
Germany.     What  are  the  views  of  the  supporters  of  the  Papal 
See  with  respect  to  this  spirit,  whether  they  hope  to  stifle  it,  or 
whether  they  think  it  may  be  passed  over  with  contempt,  we  know 
not;    but  in   either  case   we   cannot  doubt  that  they  err  most 
egregiously.     It  is  obviously  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  a 
growing  and  thriving  child,  and  he  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  cata- 
logues of  every  succeeding  year,  and  observes  the  increase  of 
works  by  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  reform,  will  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  ere  long  the  bantling  will,  unless  its  nurses  interfere 
and  do  mischief,  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  throw  off  ils  mother's 
leadino-strinns,  and  read  her  a  lesson  of  a  nature  not  likely  to 
j      prove  pleasant  to  her  feelings.     Agani  then  we  say  to  the  reform- 
ing Catholics,  beware  of  liberal  Protestants  and  of  their  spirit. 
Your  cause  will  prosper  of  itself;  it  has  religion  and  sense  for  it, 
and  it  rests  with  you  whether  it  shall  succeed  or  not.     If  you  con- 
nect yourselves  with  diose  destitute  of  Christianity,  you  will  fur- 
nish your  adversaries  with  a  just  and  an  unanswerable  argument. 
The  state  of  Protestantism  in  Germany  has  filled  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  with  numerous  converts,*  and  the  argument  which 

*  Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Roman  CatJjolic 
church  is  proselytising  in  Germany,  and  the  successes  it  has  gained.  The  Jesuits 
are  now  especially  active  in  the  work  of  conversion.  The  following  anecdote  is  cur- 
rent in  Germany  at  present,  and  though  it  is  not  safe  to  vouch  for  any  private  anec- 
dote, we  have  reason  to  believe  the  account  correct.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  An- 
halt-Cothcn  have  been  lately  converted  ;  and  they  set  to  work  most  vigorously  on 
converting  the  court,  which  very  dutifully  yielded  to  the  strong  ar<:umenls  of  the 
sovereign,  except  one  maid  of  lionour,  who  held  most  resolutely  to  her  Protestant  prin- 
ciples. After  some  time,  a  young  gentleman  arrived  from  Vienna  at  Anhalt-Cotheii 
to  make  some  stay  there,  and  an  attachment  ensued  between  him  and  the  young  lady 
in  question;  but  when  marriajze  was  spoken  of,  he  declared  that  as  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  could  not  in  conscience  unite  himself  to  a  heretic.  After  many  struggles, 
the  unfortunate  young  woman  yielded  to  love  what  she  had  denied  to  argument.  We 
are  informed,  however,  that  her  scruples  were  still  so  strong,  thai  she  fainted  both  in 
making  her  recantation,  and  at  the  first  procession  she  was  compelled  to  attend.  When 
all  was  over,  the  lover  came  to  congratulate  her  on  her  better  mind,  and  to  assure  her 
that  he  had  paid  his  addresses  to  her  for  the  good  of  her  soul,  marriage  being  out  of 
the  question,  as  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  a  fact  of  which  he  convinced  her,  by 
VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  O  O 
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will  bring  a  Protestant  into  the  bosom  of  a  church,  still  retaining 
the  forms  of  a  true  church,  though  corrupted  in  many  points,  will 
apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the  unhappy  people  who  are  already 
Roman  Catholics,  and  are  persuaded  by  their  reforming  priests 
to  quit  the  shelter  of  such  a  church,  for  the  cold  and  comfortless 
doctrines  of  Socinianism,  or  mere  nominal  Christianity. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  draw  our  readers'  attention  to  one  very- 
remarkable  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
the  present  day,  which  caimot  have  escaped  their  observation 
altogether,  but  the  details  of  which  are  assuredly  of  high  interest ; 
w-e  mean  the  changes  which  have  been  produced  by  the  deter- 
mined conduct  of  Austria  as  to  the  exercise  of  church  power  by 
the  Pope  in  her  territory,  and  the  concessions  which  the  See  of 
Rome  has  in  consequence  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  to  other 
governments,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing so  dangerous  an  example. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Papal  See  here  makes  a  very  respect- 
able figure.  It  has  not  receded  from  its  unjust  pretensions  from 
a  sense  of  ri2;ht,  nor  has  it  honestlv  renounced  them.  But  it  has 
been  compelled  virtually  to  renounce  them  from  fear  and  neces- 
sity. The  history  of  the  transactions  between  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  and  the  Pope,  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  one. 
We  cannot  go  into  it  here,  but  it  will  be  right  to  mention,  with 
reference  to  the  work  before  us,  that  without  any  regard  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  without  any  fear  of  a  rupture  with  it,  Jo- 
seph proceeded  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  papal  dominion  in 
his  empire.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion to  read  Rechenberger's  larger  treatise  on  the  present  Eccle- 
siastical Law  of  Austria,*  mav  find  sufficient  information  in 
Dal  Pozzo's  smaller  work,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  It 
will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Austria  ema- 
nates from  the  civil  power,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  church 
law,  by  which  the  Popes  attempted  to  extend  and  confirm  their 
authority,  is  set  aside ;  that  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  present 
Austrian  system  are, — that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  of  interfer- 
ence— that  the  Pope  is  iwt  infallible — that  the  supreme  power 
of  the  church  belongs  to  the  college  of  bishops,  and  not  to  the 
Pope,  who  is  subject  to  the  college,  and  is  in  fact,  though  allowed 


taking  off  a  smart  wig  he  wore  and  showing  her  the  tonsure  !  If  tliis  storj'  be  false, 
the  Roman  Cathohcs  should  contradict  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Their  bitterest  enemy 
cannot  wish  such  infamy  true. 

*  There  is  a  most  valuable  work  in  four  volumes,  (called  '  Vollstandige  Sammlung 
aller  Schriften  die  durch  Vesanlassen  der  aller  hochsten  Kais.  Toleranz  und  Re- 
formations Edicte  in  Wien  erscheinen  sind,'  Vienna,  1784,)  which  gives  all  that  can 
be  desired  on  this  subject. 
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to  be  Primate,^'  only  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  church ;  and,  what  is  most  important,  not  entitled  to 
interfere  in  the  dioceses  of  other  bishops.  But  this  deposition  of 
the  Popes  was  not  confined  to  words,  for  the  House  of  Austria, 
in  good  earnest,  took  away  all  the  privileges  of  the  See  of  Rome 
within  its  dominions,  as  for  example,  the  annats,  the  alternative  of 
months,t  &c. — the  establishment  of  any  new  feasts  or  exercises 
of  piety — the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nuncios  in  Austria — the  power 
of  exempting  convents  from  episcopal  jurisdiction — of  collating 
to  benefices — of  granting  dispensations  as  to  marriages — and  of 
commuting  pious  foundations.  All  concessions  respecting  indul- 
gences must  now  be  submitted  to  the  Placet  Roi/aL  The 
emperor  appoints  all  the  bishops,  except  the  Archbishop  of 
Olmutz,  who  is  elected,  and  nominates  to  several  canonries.  No 
excommunication  can  be  pronounced  without  leave  of  the  civil 
power,  nor  any  public  penance  enjoined  without  permission  from 
the  provincial  government. 

The  severe  lesson  given  by  Austria  on  matters  of  jurisdiction 
has  not  been  lost.  The  ecclesiastical  law  of  that  country  says, 
that  the  House  of  Austria  does  not  condescend  to  solicit  from 
the  Pope  rights  which  never  belonged  to  him ;  and  the  Pope,  in 
fear  of  the  same  uncivil  remark  from  other  quarters,  has  made 
haste  to  resign  them.  Thus,  the  convention  between  Pius 
VII.  and  the  late  king  of  Bavaria,  for  the  arrangement  of  eccle- 
siastical matters,  after  a  new  arrangement  of  the  dioceses,  J 
chapters,  revenues  of  the  bishops,  seminaries,  &c.,  states  in  the  9di 
article,  that  his  Holiness  gives  np  for  ever  to  the  king  the  right 
of  naming  to  the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  and  settles 
that  there  shall  be  a  new  valuation  of  the  annats,  &c.  The  pope 
is  to  name  to  one  dignity  (the  Pra^positura,)  in  each  cathedral ; 
the   king  to  the   deaneries ;    to  the  king   the  pope  resigns  also 

•  His  power  is  defined  ;  he  is  lo  be  the  organ  of  communication  between  different 
parts  of  tlie  church — to  convene  and  preside  al  councils  (whose  decrees,  however,  do 
not  borrow  their  authority  from  his  sanction) — to  represent  the  church  out  of  any  council, 
but  his  decrees  may  be  revoked  by  tlie  college  of  bishops — to  correct  faults  of  bishops 
— in  indispensable  cases  to  pass  proyisio/w/ decrees  about  points  of  doctrine — and  to 
make  similar  decrees  to  judge  bishops  and  general  laws  of  discipliiu',  subject  to  be  an- 
nulled by  the  general  council,  and  refused  by  each  bishop  in  particular. 

t  That  is,  the  right  which  the  Pope  claimed  of  presenting  to  such  benefices  as  became 
vacant  every  alternate  month. 

+  The  dioceses  of  Bavaria,  settled  by  the  convention,  are  Munich,  (an  archbishopric, 
with  20,000  florins,)  Bamberg,  (also  an  archbishopric,  with  15,000  florins,)  Au^sburg, 
Ratisbon,  and  Herbstadt,  (bishoprics,  with  10,000  florins  each,)  Passau,  Eichstadt, 
and  Spires,  (bishoprics,  with  8000  florins  each.)  The  dean  at  Munich  hds  4000,  at 
Bamberg,  3500,  in  the  flrst  set  of  bishoprics,  3000,  and  in  the  second  '2dOO  florins  a 
year,  and  the  dignitaries  called  prcepositi,  who  rank  between  the  bishop  and  dean, 
have  the  same  as  the  dean.  The  canons'  incomes  vary  from  1400  to  2000  florins. 
These  salaries  are  paid  by  government. 
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the  nominations  in  the  alternate  months;  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  are  to  give  all  the  benefices  in  their  patronage  to  persons 
agreeable  to  the  king ;  and  they  are  to  take  an  oath  of  strict  fide- 
lity to  him,  containing  a  promise  that  they  will  hold  no  commu- 
nication, and  be  present  at  no  counsel,  &,c.,  which  can  hurt  the 
public  peace.  By  thus  yielding  to  the  storm,  the  church  in 
Bavaria  has  retained  some  privileges  which  it  has  lost  in  Aus- 
tria. The  Bavarian  bishops  have  the  right  of  instituting  public 
prayers,  and  other  inous  works,  (this,  of  course,  means  pilgrim- 
ages and  festivals,)  of  holding  free  communication  with  Rome 
on  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  of  punishing  clergy  accord- 
ing to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  inflicting  ceitsures 
on  any  trangressors  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  sacred  canons. 
In  the  Prussian  territories  a  change  in  the  episcopal  seats* 
has  taken  place,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  pope, 
although  he  has  lost  much,  has  retained  more  there  than  in 
countries  where  the  sovereigns  are  Catholics,  and  certainly  more 
than  he  has  in  Hanover,  as  will  presently  appear.  The  bull  of 
July  24,  1821,  provides,  that  the  chapters  shall  have  the  right  of 
administering  their  own  affairs — that  the  pope  shall  always  nomi- 


*  They  are  now  as  follows  :- 


Cologne,  Metropolitan,  "^ 
with  the  following  sutFra-  > 
gans 3 

Treves  

Munster 

Paderborn      .... 

Guesna  and  Posna,  ~\ 
united.  Metropolitan, with  J 
one  suflFragan,  viz.   .     .      j 

Culm 

Breslau,  Bishopric,  sub-  ? 
jcct  only  to  the  pope    .      \ 


Ermeland 


No.  of  Parishes. 

Revenue. 

Papal  Taxation. 

12000  thalers,  Prus- 

686 

sian,   or  about  1800i. 
English. 

1000  gold  florins. 

634 

8000 

666 

287 

8000 

666 

As  at  present. 

8000 

666 

To  be  hereafter 

12000 

1000 

arranged. 

215 

8000 

621  in  Prussia. 

12000.     This  is  the 
government        allow- 
ance ;  but  other  reve- 
nues are  noticed  in  the 
bull,  and  tlie  book  we 
are    reviewing    states 
the  revenue  at  30,000 
thalers,    i.   e.     about 
4500Z.  English. 

1166 

As  before,  with 

12000 

666 

5  deaneries  taken 

from  Culm. 

* 

N.  B. — Some  of  these  bishoprics  have  jurisdiction  over  other  parishes  out  of  the 
Prussian  dominions. 
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nate  to  the  dignity  called  PrcEpositura,  and  to  the  stalls  vacant  in^ 
the  alternate  months,  in  all  the  cathedrals  — the  bishops  having 
the  right  of  patronage  in  the  other  months.  The  chapters  of 
Cologne,  Treves,  Breslau,  Paderborn,  and  Munster  elect  each 
their  bishop  by  virtue  of  this  bull,  which  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
viously the  case  in  the  other  chapters.  In  all  cases  the  election 
is  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  the  civil  power,  as  far  as 
we  perceive,  has  no  veto  whatever.  There  is  to  be  an  episcopal  se- 
minary attached  to  every  episcopal  seat;  and  coadjutor-bishops 
are  to  be  allowed.  The  revenues  of  the  bishops  are  to  come  from 
taxes  on  the  woods  and  forests  after  the  present  mortgages  are 
paid  off  on  them,  which  by  law  is  to  be  the  case  in  1833.  Now 
in  a  convention  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, signed  June  18,  of  this  year,  the  pope  gives  a  veto  on  the 
election  of  the  bishops  to  the  king.  The  list  of  candidates  is  to 
be  presented  by  the  chapters  who  elect,  and  the  king  is  to 
strike  out  any  not  acceptable  to  him."^  The  pope  then  confirms 
if  he  approves  the  person,  and  the  election  is  regular.  There  is 
to  be  a  chapter  and  seminary  to  each  cathedral.  The  bishops 
take  the  same  oath  as  in  Bavaria ;  and  the  king  undertakes  in  this 
convention  to  provide  them  with  sufticient  revenues.'^ 

So  again,  in  a  bull  for  Hanover,  (of  March  24,  1824,)  the 
pope  says  expressly  that  the  rigour  of  the  sacred  canons  must 
be  much  abated,  and  much  consideration  bestowed  on  times  and 
circumstances.^;     The  chapters  of  the  bishoprics  are  to  present  a 

*  Tiie  papers  have  since  stated  that  there  is  a  secret  treaty'  in  which  it  is  settled 
that  the  chapters  shall  always  elect  the  person  recommended  by  the  ting.  See  the 
Courier  of  Thursday,  Oct.  J8,  18i7. 

-f-  The  Sees  are,  Maiincs,  (archbishopric,)  Liege,  Namur,  Tournay,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Amsterdam,  and  Bois  le  Due.  The  parishes  belonging  to  each  are  not  yet  arranged. 
We  wish  very  much  to  know  more  of  this  convention.  There  was  certainly  an  archi- 
episcopal  sec  at  Utrecht,  but  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht  and  the  suiFragans  showed  a 
disposition  to  break  oiY  their  connection  with  Roiiu?.  The  reader  may  find  something 
on  this  subject  in  Ricci's  Life,  torn.  ii.  p.  305,  and  346  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
work  before  us.  We  are  unable  at  this  moment  to  gain  any  information  on  the  actual 
existence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  at  Utrecht,  or  its  suppression. 

^  There  are  only  two  Sees  : 


Parishes. 

Revenue. 

Papal  Taxation. 

Hiidesheiin, 

with  1  Dean    

88 

4000  thalers,  C.  U. 

1500 

From  1400—800 

400  each 

756  gold  florins. 

6  Canons     

4  Vicars 

Osnaburg, 

the  same  chapttr  and 
revenue. 

88,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  reckon. 

In  the  case  of  Osnaburg,  the  arrangement  is  only  prospective,  as  the  government 
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list  of  candidates  to  the  king,  who,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  is  to 
strike  out  any  not  acceptable  to  him ;  then  the  chapter  elects, 
and  the  pope  confirms,  if  he  approves  the  choice  and  the  elec- 
tion has  been  regular ;  if  not,  the  pope  allows  a  second  choice. 
The  bishops  must  be  33 ;  the  dignitaries  30;  and  both  here,  and 
in  the  other  cases  we  have  noticed,  it  is  most  creditable  to  the 
Catholic  church,  that  there  is  an  express  regulation,  that  no  one 
shall  have  a  stall  unless  remarkable  for  his  learning,  for  his  zeal 
as  a  parish  priest,  or  in  assisting  the  bishop  in  the  affairs  of  the 
diocese.'^ 

We  would  also  beg  to  turn  our  readers'  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Saxe  Weimar,  where  the  duke  has  published  a  law 
relating  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  his  domi- 
nions. For  this  purpose  we  would  refer  them  to  a  book  by 
Alexander  Mliller,  called,  "  Beitrage  zum  kiinftigen  Deutsch- 
Katholischen  Kirchenrechte." 

In  Spain,  again,  as  appears  from  Bourgoing,t  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope  has  suifered  very  considerably  for  the  last  70  years. 
By  two  concordats,  one  signed  in  1753,  the  other  in  1771,  it  has 
been  arranged  that  the  king  shall  present  to  all  consistorial  be- 
nefices, and  that  the  pope  shall  have  a  certain  limited  number  of 
benefices  at  his  disposal.  He  gives  up  his  old  rights  of  making 
the  persons  presented  pay  a  large  sum,  of  disposing  of  the  pro- 
perty of  deceased  prelates,  and  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices. 
The  privileges  of  Nuncios  were  diminished;  strong  measures 
taken  as  to  the  reception  of  papal  bulls  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  arrangements  made  for  compelling  the  prelates  to 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king. 

Even  at  Naples  the  king  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  to 
the  bishoprics  in  his  dominions ;  and  a  kind  of  compromise  was 
made  by  a  concordat,  (in  the  year  1791,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,) 
which  gave  the  pope  the  right  of  presenting  three  candidates  for 
the  king's  choice.  There  were  other  points  in  dispute;  as,  for 
example,  the  homage  of  the  haquenee  due  from  the  king  of 
Naples  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  was  refused ;  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  Ricci's  J  mentions  that  he  heard  the  pope  protest 
against  this.  It  was  reported  in  1824  and  1825,  that  the  dispute 
as  to  this  homage  was  renewed  on  the  election  of  Leo  XII. 


cannot  yet  afford  to  endow  the  see.  A  bishop,  in  pariibtis,  is  at  present  to  govern 
tlie  diocese  of  Osnaburg,  and  after  his  death  the  Bisliop  of  Hildesheim,  who,  with  the 
dean,  have  an  increase  of  revenue  till  the  see  is  fully  constituted. 

*  These  concordats,  &c.  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  to  Wies's  Jus  Ecclesiasticuw , 
Gbttingcn,  1826. 

t  See  Bourgoing,  vol.  i,  p.  333,  and  following,  (ed.  1808.) 

f  Life  of  Rlcci,  vol.  ii.  p,  308. 
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This  brief  history  of  some  remarkable  abridgements  of  papal 
jurisdiction  will  not,  we  trust,  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers; 
and  at  some  future  opportunity  we  may,  perhaps,  recur  to  a  sub- 
ject full  of  interest  to  the  politician,  the  historian,  and  the  divine. 
We  shall  indeed,  perhaps,  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  so,  as  we  have  learned,  since  this  article  went  to  press,  that 
several  answers  to  the  book  we  have  been  reviewing  are  an- 
nounced. If  we  find  that  they  contain  any  refutation  of  the 
statements  we  have  given  on  its  authority,  a  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  will  induce  us  to  lay  that  refutation 
before  our  readers. 


Art.  XII. — Ahasver.  Trauerspiely  in  fiiuf  Aufziigen,  von  Au- 
gust Klingemann.  Braunschweig,  bey  G.  C.  E.  Meyer,  1827, 
8vo.  {Ahasuerus.  A  Tragedi/,  in  Jive  Acts,  by  Augustus 
Klingemann.     Brunswick.      1827.) 

On  the  laws  of  theatrical  composition,  much  has  been  already 
written,  especially  with  reference  to  disputes  between  French 
critics,  and  the  more  modern  authors  of  all  countries,  (France  for 
the  last  ten  years  not  excepted,)  where  people  began  to  grow 
tired  of  mere  servile  imitation ; — and  yet,  up  to  the  present  day, 
we  know  not  that  the  question  has  been  on  either  side  very  fairly 
stated.  The  Unities,  indeed,  have  been  discussed;  but  there  are 
other  and  more  important  points  of  difference ;  and  this  reminds 
us  of  the  controversy  that  has  often  been  renewed  on  the  merits 
of  Pope  as  a  poet,  for  though  he  w^as  no  dramatic  author,  the 
subject  is  yet  closely  analogous  to  that  of  which  we  now  treat. 
From  such  controversy,  however,  but  little  information  can  be 
derived ;  for  if  either  party  possessed  clear  views  and  principles, 
these,  as  if  for  the  argument's  sake,  seem  to  have  been  suppressed. 
The  truth  is  that  the  French  dramatists,  though  fettered  by  na- 
tional prejudices  and  pedantic  rules,  had  yet  achieved  much  that 
was  highly  commendable.  They  "  had  their  day,"  and  were  de- 
servedli/  looked  up  to  as  praiseworthy  models.  The  error  lay 
with  their  narrow-minded  followers  and  partizans,  who  maintained 
that,  as  these  authors  had  already  attained  the  ne plus  ultra  of 
dramatic  excellence,  any  attempt  to  produce  effects  more  power?- 
ful  and  striking  than  had  been  already  accomplished,  must  of 
necessity  turn  out  vain  and  abortive.  In  order  to  combat  this 
inept  conclusion,  the  desideratum  was  to  find  writers  powerful 
enough  to  meet  the  French  worthies  on  their  own  ground, — to 
equal  all  that  had  been  already  achieved,  and  at  the  same  time, 
looking  on  the  past  only  as  a  commencement  or  foundation,  to 
prove  their  command  of  a  far  wider  intellectual  range,  and  of  a 
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boldness  in  rat  to  which  the  servile  followers  of  Racine  as  a  dra- 
matist, or  Pope  as  a  poet,  could  not  attain.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  mean  to  under-rate  either  of  these  highly  eminent 
poets ;  but  the  same  emotions  which  were  produced  by  Racine 
could  also  be  excited  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  authors  who,  while 
they  looked  on  him  with  all  due  respect  and  admiration,  were  by 
no  means  disposed  to  admit  that  he  had  reached  the  acme  of  dra- 
matic excellence.  Lord  Byron  might  admire  Pope  as  a  poet, 
and  exalt  him  as  a  model ;  but  we  believe  not  one  among  the  self- 
styled  wisest  of  the  "  old  school "  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
*'  Childe  Harold"  is  not  a  more  estimable  imitation  of  Spenser, 
than  Pope's  verses  commencing  — 

''  In  every  town  where  Thamis  rolls  his  tyde/'  &c. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  inasmuch  as  the 
verses  alluded  to  are  but  a  trifling  scrap  unvvorthy  of  notice ;  yet 
the  case,  by  way  of  illustration,  is  strictly  applicable;  for  if  we 
were  to  extol  Pope  in  the  style  of  the  Prench  eulogists  of  Racine, 
Corneille  or  Voltaire,  we  should  say,  however  absurdly,  that  the 
Avorks  of  this  poet  being  in  themselves  the  summum  bonum  of 
literary  excellence,  and  such  being  the  result  of  his  Spenserian 
lucubrations,  one  might  indeed  choose  another  subject,  and  write 
a  greater  number  of  stanzas,  but  the  attempt  to  produce  anything 
better  in  the  same  department  w'ould  be  a  proof  of  temerity  and 
folly  which  could  end  only  in  disappointment  and  disgrace. 

Up  to  the  year  1750  or  1760,  nothing  had  been  done  for  Ger- 
man literature  in  order  to  spread  its  reputation  through  the  world, 
for  scarcely  any  German,  since  the  time  of  Luther,  had  by  the 
use  of  his  pen  acquired  any  luide  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries.  There  had  been  doubtless  many  genial  and 
talented  poets,  in  retracing  whose  history  we  should  find  our- 
selves gradually  brought  back  as  far  as  to  the  interesting  period 
of  the  Minnesingers  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  There 
were  men  of  industry  and  learning  too,  scientific  writers,  classical 
scholars  and  historians,  so  that  the  catalogue  raisonne  has  a  very 
respectable  appearance ;  but  wath  regard  to  belles  Itttres,  the 
French  school  prevailed,  and  the  art  of  acquiring  an  influence 
over  the  public  mind,  by  means  of  powerful  and  original  compo- 
■^itions  for  the  stage,  had  been  completely  misunderstood  and 
neglected.  The  few  dramatic  writers  worthy  of  notice  had  ad- 
dicted themselves  for  the  most  part  to  comedy,  and  in  this  pursuit 
Moliere  afforded  them  a  model  in  all  respects  unexceptionable. 
There  was,  also,  an  early  translation  from  the  very  original  and 
excellent  works  of  Holberg,  the  Dane ;  but  we  forget  in  what 
year  it  was  published,  and  whether  it  attracted  much  attention. 
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All  at  once,  a  grand  revolution  took  place,  which  may  be  dated 
from  the  appearance  of  Goethe's  "  Goetz  of  Berlichingen/'  in 
1773;  but  though  this  change  was  then  generally  manifested,,  like 
a  sudden  gleam  of  light  thrown  over  the  literary  horizon  in  Ger- 
many, it  had  been  in  preparation  from  about  the  year  1760,  when 
Lessing  commenced  in  good  earnest  his  dramatic  labours ;  and, 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  swayed  by  national  preju- 
dices, we  can  affirm  that  this  revolution  was  a  direct  result  from 
the  study  of  Shakspeare,  which,  by  degrees,  brought  a  new  state 
of  feelings  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  talented  reader.  Hence 
arose  the  conviction  that  there  were  principles  in  dramatic  com- 
position of  yet  more  importance  than  adherence  to  the  Unities ; 
that  the  study  of  "  character  and  circumstance"  was  inexhausti- 
ble, not  merely  on  account  of  the  varieties  of  human  character, 
but  of  the  modes  (to  use  a  metaphor)  in  which  portraits  may  be 
painted,  and  that  there  were  beauties  in  composition  nobler  than 
those  of  Voltaire,  wdtli  springs  of  powerful  interest,  which  to  him 
and  his  followers  were  jet  wholly  unknown.  German  authors 
began  to  perceive  clearly,  that  although  the  principle  of  imitation 
be  at  first  indispensable,  and  by  a  very  intelligible  paradox  may 
be  called  the  foundation  of  originality ;  yet  this  principle,  however 
skilfully  applied,  may  not  continue  to  satisfy  an  active  and  power- 
ful mind.  Doubtless  the  same  elementary  causes  by  which  in- 
terest is  excited  have  existed  in  all  ages ;  but  the  methods  of  de- 
veloping our  emotions  are  numberless ;  while  perfection,  that  is 
to  say,  the  power  of  producing  by  fictitious  representation  the 
J'ull  eifect  of  reality,  remains,  and  must  ever  remain,  like  a  goal  in 
the  distance,  always  wished  for,  but  never  attained.  Moreover, 
the  German  school,  (at  that  time  a  nom  de  guerre  correctly  enough 
applied,)  began  in  some  measure  to  perceive,  though  yet  dimly, 
that  the  French  partizans,  on  their  narrow  system,  had  closed 
their  eyes,  and  blunted  their  senses  against  many  of  the  most 
powerful  and  pleasing  impressions  of  which  our  existence  is  sus- 
ceptible, debarring  themselves  thus  of  the  best  materials  for 
affecting  and  effective  eloquence.  It  became  gradually  more  ob- 
vious, that  in  the  conduct  of  their  dialogue,  the  perceptions  and 
emotions  of  their  pompous  heroes  and  heroines,  they  had  never 
once  admitted  any  **  lookings  abroad  on  nature."  According  to 
the  system  (perhaps  in  its  way  equally  overstrained)  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  they  could  not  therefore  evince  even  the  ''  membra  dis- 
jecta poetag."  They  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  world  of 
mountains,  forests,  lakes  and  rivers.  To  them  alike  ''  weary  and 
unprofitable  "  were  the  sunny  showers  of  spring  tide,  the  '*  golden 
gleams  "  of  autumn,  or  grand  desolation  of  winter.  In  a  word, 
they  were  unquestionably  all  "  carpet  knights,"  whose  garments 
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had  never  been  drenched  by  the  dews  of  heaven,  whose  pow- 
dered curls  had  never  been  discomposed  by  the  "  rude  visitings"  of 
a  November  storm.  In  fact,  as  we  have  aheady  observed,  they 
wrote,  debarring  themselves  of  the  best  ornaments  of  poetic  elo- 
quence ;  for,  after  all,  what  are  the  passages  in  the  most  cele- 
brated poetry  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  dwell  longest  on 
our  remembrance,  and  are  most  frequently  quoted?  Even  in  the 
Iliad,  we  still  point  to  the  fine  description  which  terminates  the 
eighth  book,  though  this  is  but  an  accidental  and  unimportant 
picture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  search,  geueralli/,  for  passages 
expressing  the  deepest  emotion,  and  evincing  the  most  active 
imagination,  we  shall  then  almost  invariably  find  that  their  authors 
naturally  have  recourse  for  imagery,  not  surely  to  audience  halls, 
ball  rooms,  and  trim  gardens,  where  all  around  is  cramped  and 
artificial,  but  to  the  grander  phenomena  and  energizing  influ- 
ences of  nature,  contemplated  and  felt  in  solitude,  under  the 
free  canopy  of  heaven.  From  all  the  works  of  Schiller,  is  there 
any  extract  so  much  admired,  or  which  has  been  so  often  referred 
to,  in  order  to  prove  his  genius,  as  the  scene  in  the  **  Robbers,'* 
where  Charles  Moor  contemplates  the  setting  sun  ? 

The  study  of  Shakspeare,  as  we  have  observed,  mainly,  indeed 
directly,  led  to  the  conviction,  in  Germany,  that  something  better 
might  be  effected  for  the  stage,  than  aught  which,  by  servile 
imitation  of  the  French,  had  been  yet  accomplished ;  and  the 
first  man  of  real  genius,  who  gave  his  whole  mind  to  this  revolu- 
tion, was  Lessing,  of  whose  character  we  believe  no  better 
illustration  has  been  afforded,  in  this  country,  than  that  derived 
from  a  version  of  ''  EmJlia  Galotti,*'  by  Thompson,  and  of ''Na- 
than the  Wise,"  by  Holcroft,  to  whom  even  the  German  language 
was  not  very  familiar.  Lessing  was  the  first  to  set  the  example 
of  writing  "  biirgerliche  Trauerspiele,"  or  tragedies  of  ordinary 
life,  in  determined  opposition  to  the  kings,  queens,  gods,  and 
goddesses  of  the  French;  but,  like  most  men  of  genius,  he  had 
a  tendency  to  run  into  extremes,  and  thus  also  set  the  example 
of  writing  tragedies  in  prose,  a  fashion  which  continued  till 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  when  Schiller  decided  that  blank 
verse  was  the  proper  medium  for  this  species  of  composition. 
With  all  the  world  against  him,  Lessing  persisted  in  his  revolu- 
tionary designs,  until  they  were  effected;  and,  at  some  future 
time,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  a  republication  of  his  works,  in 
order  to  give  some  notices  of  his  extraordinary  career,  which, 
though  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation,  remains  nearly  as 
unknown  and  unappreciated,  in  this  country,  as  if  he  had  never- 
existed. 

The  next  individual  who  made   any  remarkable  advances  in 
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the  same  pursuit,  was  not  Goethe,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but 
Gerstenberg,  to  whose  "  Ugolino  "  it  might  ahnost  be  said,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  works  of  Schiller,  as  it  has  been  specially 
recorded  of  the  latter,  that  he  dated  his  first  genuine  fervour  of 
inspiration  from  his  perusal  of  that  unique,  however  faulty,  per- 
formance. Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  tragedy  was  many 
times  represented  on  the  stage,  from  which,  of  course,  it  has 
been  long  since  banished.  As  far  as  we  can  remember,  the 
dialogue  commences  when  Ugolino  and  his  three  sons  have 
already  been  for  a  considerable  time  imprisoned.  The  varied 
and  increasing  horrors  of  their  last  day  and  night,  are  divided  by 
the  poet  into  four  acts,  throughout  which  such  unrivalled  power 
is  evinced,  both  of  conception  and  language,  and  so  admirable 
are  many  passages,  that  we  read  as  if  spell-bound,  and  feel 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  duty,  however  revolting,  to  contemplate 
in  detail  the  dread  realities  of  that  story,  which  Dante  has  given 
comparatively  but  in  outline.  About  the  same  time,  also,  (1768), 
Gerstenberg  published  his  "  Bride,"  a  rifacciamento  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  which  is  included,  we  believe,  in  his  collected 
works,  three  vols.  8vo.  1S16. 

In  the  year  1773,  Goethe,  who  had  already  acquired  high 
reputation  by  his  **  Werter,"  came  before  the  public  with  his 
"  Goetz  of  Berlichingen ;"  and  from  this  period,  as  we  have 
said,  may  be  dated  the  first  general  manifestation  of  ihiit  peifer- 
vidiini  genium,  that  ardent  and  creative  spirit,  which  henceforth 
continued  to  exist  and  spread  among  the  Germans,  and  under 
whose  influence,  instead  of  indulging  themselves  merely  in  wild 
and  irregular  phantasies,  they  have  left  no  class  nor  style  of  com- 
position unexemplified  ;  nor  is  there  any  department  in  which 
they  cannot  boast  of  authors  highly  estimable  and  distinguished. 
We  must  resist  the  temptation  of  entering,  in  this  place,  into  any 
critical  examination  of  Goethe's  brilliant  career,  for  which  alone 
the  longest  article  admissible  in  our  journal  would  scarcely 
suffice. 

The  effect  of  his  first  play  was  electrical ;  nor  was  this  more 
than  might  have  been  with  certainty  predicted.  According  to 
the  Latin  adage,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  art  lies  in  its  conceal- 
ment; and  unquestionably  the  production  of  a  tragedy  like  the 
"  Goetz,"  was  no  easy  task.  With  infinitely  more  talent  than 
Lessing,  Goethe  for  the  first  time  exhibited  a  dramatic  work,  in 
which  not  only  was  the  principal  personage  a  real  and  well-known 
character  in  German  history,  but  in  which,  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  poet  had  chosen  that  which  "  lay  before  his  hero 
in  daily  hfe,"  for  the  sources  of  interest  and  sympathetic  emotion, 
proving  incontestably,  that  by  the  energies  of  a  powerful  mind,  such 
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materials  could  be  rendered  beyond  comparison  more  valuable 
than  those  chosen  by  the  admirers  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  for 
their  vague  and  sonorous  declamations.  The  true  poet  exalts  and 
ennobles  his  subject,  while  the  mean  imitator  must  have  recourse 
to  characters  and  situations,  which,  by  their  pompous  attributes, 
may  afford  him  a  semblance  of  that  dignity  and  power,  in  which 
he  himself  is  deficient. 

Encouraged  by  the  applause  which  he  had  received,  Goethe 
advanced  steadily  in  his  victorious  course,  remaining,  as  it  were, 
alone  in  the  world  (though  we  do  not  forget  his  eminent  contem- 
poraries) till  about  the  year  1790,  or  1793,  when  Schiller,  who 
then  obtained  his  confidential  friendship,  rose  into  high  and  me- 
rited reputation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  way,  that 
through  this  period,  (we  mean  from  1770  to  1793,  and  somewhat 
later,)  while  such  changes  took  place  in  Germany,  and  old  English 
dramatists  were  there  studied  and  admired,  the  poetical  energies 
of  the  British  nation  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  In  order 
that  the  public  might  understand  Shakspeare,  Milton,  &c.  they 
had  recently  been  favoured  with  annotations  and  criticisms  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Not  long  afterwards,  we  believe,  a  ma- 
jority would  have  voted  Mr.  Hayley  to  be  the  facile  princeps  of 
living  bards.  Moreover,  the  Delia  Cruscan  School  obtained 
much  encouragement,  and,  to  crown  all,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland  set 
to  work  with  his  parchments  and  brown  ink  to  manufacture 
"  Vortigern,"  which  even  to  his  own  no  little  astonishment  was 
accepted  at  the  theatre,  and  brought  out  as  a  veritable  production 
of  Shakspeare  !  What  wonder,  then,  that  at  such  an  era,  the  au- 
thor of  "  Waverley"  and  the  '*  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel"  should 
have  preferred  the  study  of  contemporary  German  to  contempo- 
rary British  authors,  and  that  a  translation  of  the  "  Goetz  of  Ber- 
lichingen"  should  be  among  the  earliest  publications  to  which 
his  illustrious  name  was  affixed ! 

The  applause  bestowed  on  Goethe,  then  (1773)  in  his  25th 
year,  was  calculated  to  mislead  and  injure  an  inexperienced  au- 
thor ;  but  this  could  not  happen  in  the  case  of  one,  who  to  his 
other  faculties  added  the  useful  attributes  of  perfect  self-posses- 
sion and  common  sense,  while  he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  own  intrinsic  purposes,  and  too  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  before  him  to  care  much  for  the  opinions  of  others.  We 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  was  devoid  of  that  morbid  sensibility 
Avhich  is  at  once  the  malison  of  poets  and  one  indispensable 
source  of  their  genius,  nor  free  from  ambition,  or  the  feelings  of 
self-complacency  and  conscious  power.  But  even  his  passions 
and  frailties,  if  they  did  exist,  served  him  as  materials  to  work  upon ; 
and  were  thus  like  demons  under  the  command  of  a  magician. 
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Of  no  one  could  it  be  more  truly  said,  that  he  ruled  his  genius  and 
it  did  not  even  by  turns  rule  him ;  like  his  own  Mephistopheles,  he 
appears  oftentimes  to  laugh  at  the  world  and  the  commotions  he 
had  raised  among  minor  critics;  for  there  is  no  author  who  ever 
understood  more  thoroughly  than  Goethe  the  art  of  bitter  irony, 
and  what  the  Germans  would  call  scornful  "  mystification."     On 
account  of  these  peculiarities  he  at  first  appeared  to  Schiller  as 
**  ein  kaltermensch," — cold-blooded  and  reserved; — for  Schiller, 
it  is  true,  was  yet  more  in  earnest,  more  of  an  enthusiast  than  the 
author  of  "  Faust,"  and  hence  the  fervour  of  his  heart  too  soon 
wore  out  his  corporeal  frame.    Even  at  the  present  hour,  often  as 
Goethe's  name  has  been  repeated,  his  literary  character  as  a  drama- 
tist remains  little  better  understood  and  appreciated  in  England, 
than  that  of  Klinger  (of  whom  we  are  about  to  write)  or  Lessing, 
whose  names  are  seldom  mentioned  at  all.     One  of  the  best  me- 
thods to  make  it  so  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  a  trans- 
lation  of  his  prose  plays   into  blank  verse,  perhaps  with  those 
portions  of  the   dialogue  retained  in  prose,  where  the  speakers 
are   of  inferior  rank.     To   accomplish  such  a  task  properly,  the 
translator  ought  to  be   a  person  of  distinguished  native  talents, 
fully  competent  to  sympathize  with  and  understand  the  German 
author,  and  who  would  not  fancy  that,  by  merely  forcing  German 
idioms  into   English  words,  he  conveyed  either  the  sense  or  the ; 
spirit  of  his  original.     Should  a  translation  by  a  person  so  quali- 
fied ever  appear,  we  do  not  say  that  it  would  serve  to  render  the 
works  of  Goethe  popular  in  this  country,  but  that  it  would  prove 
a  desirable  acquisition  to  every  polite  scholar  and  every  real  lover 
of  the  drama,  is  unquestionable. 

Among  minor  dramatists,  whose  productions  appeared  at  the 
same  period  with,  or  soon  after,  the  *'  Goetz  of  Berlichingen," 
there  are  several  who  attracted  considerable  attention,  but  on 
whose  characters  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  in  this  place. 
Of  these  were  Leizewitz,  (author  of  '*  Julius  von  Tarent,")  Babo, 
Schriider,  J  linger,  Iffland,  &c.  Among  Goethe's  youthful  con- 
temporaries, however,  there  was  one  distinguished  individual 
whom  we  could  scarcely  class  with  him  as  an  equal,  nor 
reckon  among  his  minor  competitors,  because  it  has  alw^ays 
been  our  impression,  that  the  ardent  and  impetuous  genius  of 
Klinger  had  a  great  influence  on  the  author  of  '*  Faust."  They 
were  intimate  friends  and  townsmen,  both  being  natives  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine ;  and  if  Goethe  published  his  "  Goetz  " 
in  1773,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Klinger,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  produced  his  "  Twin  Brothers"  in  1774.  Gifted  with  all 
the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  which  the  most  devoted 
admirer  of  the  classical  school  could  boast,  he  yet  determined  to 
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follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Lessing,  and,  as  it  invariably  happens, 
in  such  cases,  to  every  man  of  true  genius,  the  result  of  his 
intended  imitation  was  something  altogether  new.  Of  this  result 
he  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  conscious;  and  after  the  publication 
and  success  of  his  lirst  tragedy,  when  he  felt  himself  firmly 
established  on  the  ground  which  he  had  won,  it  seemed  to  afford 
him  special  pleasure  to  preface  his  future  compositions  with  the 
declaration  that  whatever  might  be  their  merits  or  defects,  the 
whole  were  exclusively  his  own.  He  wrote,  of  course,  in  prose ; 
and,  through  this  medium,  worked  up  scenes  which,  for  horrid 
strength,  are  mirivalled,  and  to  the  cautious  politeness  of  the 
French  School  exhibit  a  contrast  the  most  violent  imaginable. 
The  subject  of  his  first  play  was  the  insane  hatred  and  jealousy 
entertained  by  one  brother  against  another ;  and  though  such  a 
spectacle  is  revolting,  the  composition  was  unavoidably  admired 
for  its  overpowering  energy  of  style,  and  was  followed  up,  with 
incredible  rapidity,  by  three  or  four  other  tragedies  and  a  comedy, 
all  which  he  seems  to  have  completed  within  little  more  than 
twelve  months.  His  collected  dramatic  works,  published  in 
1786,  make  four  volumes,  in  which  '*  Conradin,"  a  tragedy  of 
later  date,  holds  the  first  place.  Although  then  only  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  he  speaks  of  his  former  productions,  in  the  preface 
to  this,  as  of  the  wild  ebullitions  of  youth,  unworthy  of  serious 
criticism. 

*'  I  can  laugh  at  them  now,"  says  he,  "  as  well  as  any  one  -,  but,  un- 
questionably, every  young  man  looks  at  this  world  more  or  less  as  a  poet 
and  visionary.  In  his  estimation,  all  is  more  important,  more  noble, 
and  more  nearly  allied  to  perfection,  though  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
fused, wild,  and  exaggerated,  than  experience  will  allow.  The  world 
and  its  inhabitants  arc  invested  with  the  colouring  of  our  own  peculiar 
imagination  and  creed  ;  on  which  account,  precisely,  youth  is  the  hap- 
piest period  of  our  lives,  to  which  we  look  back  with  fondness,  notwith- 
standing all  the  dear-bought  experience  that  we  have  gained.  Perhaps 
this  poetical  mood  of  existence  would  of  all  be  the  most  delightful,  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  retain  it  j  but  this  may  not  be,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  better  if  all  such  illusions  were  kept  concealed  in  the  visionary's 
own  bosom ;  for  in  the  world  they  are  regarded  as  contraband,  and  their 
worshippers  as  out  of  the  pale  of  polite  society.  Experience,  practice, 
and  conversation,  together  with  the  opposition  and  conflict  to  which 
most  people  are  exposed,  soon  cure  us  of  these  wildly  glowing  fantasies, 
so  little  suited  to  the  real  world  5  while,  by  the  same  means,  the  poet  is 
taught  that  Simplicity,  Order,  and  Truth,  are  the  enchanter's  wands, 
with  which  he  must  touch  the  hearts  of  men,  if  he  intends  that  they 
should  beat  in  responsive  sympathy.  Of  all  this,  he  may  be  thoroughly 
persuaded,  though  in  his  own  case  he  has  not  yet  profited  by  the 
lesson." 
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In  the  same  preface  he  has  some  very  sensible  remarks,  which 
indicate  the  critical  spirit  of  the  times. 

''We  have  had  numberless  complaints  agamst  the  Avildness  and  hre- 
gularity  that  have  characterized  the  literary  productions  of  Germany, 
and  especially  those  intended  for  the  stage  :  but,  to  use  a  homely  com- 
parison, it  may  be  said  that  the  process  which  has  been  gone  through 
was  like  that  of  fermentation,  without  which  the  pure  essence  could  not 
be  extracted.  Unquestionably,  the  cautious,  narrow  rules  of  the  French 
Theatre,  with  its  sonorous  declamation,  could  not  satisfy  the  more 
active,  robust,  and  vigorous  character  of  the  Germans.  He  who  feels 
not  within  himself  a  share  of  that  spirit  which  led  on  the  Romans  to 
their  wondrous  victories,  may  write  indeed  as  correctly  as  Corneille  and 
Racine,  but  never  will  such  an  individual  have  the  power  of  an  en- 
chanter, to  bring  before  us  men  with  all  the  real  energies  of  life,  as 
exemplified  by  Shakspeare  in  his  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Coriolanus  !  In 
truth,  the  wild  struggles  for  which  we  have  been  censured,  were  but 
endeavours  to  find  out  a  mode  of  composition  suitable  for  us ;  though  if 
we  had  beGn  one  individual  nation,  the  case  w^ould  have  been  widely 
different,  and  our  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  would  have  been  as 
regular  as  that  of  our  neighbours.  But  why  should  our  Theatre  be 
modelled  after  the  French,  seeing  that  we  are  Germans,  and  that  the 
artificial  finery  of  Racine's  heroes  is  so  unsuitable  to  us  ?  Or  after 
the  modern  English,  between  whose  humour  and  ours  there  is  also  a 
wide  difference  ?  A  character  marked  by  straight-forward  honesty, 
courage,  perseverance,  and  strength,  rouses  the  hearts  of  the  German 
people ;  while  they  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  polite  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  our  French  neighbours,  and  with  the  capricious  caricatures 
of  the  modern  English  School  are  not  likely  to  be  better  pleased. 
Suffice  it  that  the  simplest  form  is  always  the  best :  but  methinks  the 
Germans  would  rather  have  life,  reality,  and  action,  than  listen  to  mere 
sounding  declamation.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  write  one  piece 
drawn  from  real  life,  than  twenty  wild  productions  framed  out  of  the 
author's  own  brain ;  indeed,  to  the  facility  of  such  compositions  must 
be  attributed  their  superabundant  quantity.  I  certainly  found  it  much 
easier  to  compose  my  fantastic  '  Grisaldo,'  than  to  trace  the  fates  of 
'  Conradin,' " 

We  have  been  induced  thus  to  dwell  on  the  name  of  Klinger, 
because  he  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed  in  this  country  ;  though 
it  w  as  not  only  as  a  bold  dramatist,  but  as  a  philosophical  no- 
velist that  he  acquired  distinction ;  and  to  Goethe's  honour  be  it 
recorded,  that  his  account  of  his  young  friend  and  townsman's 
early  prowess  forms  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  interesting 
eulogiums  that  have  ever  been  pronounced  on  a  literary  charac- 
ter. From  the  efforts  of  these  early  revolutionists,  we  pass  on  to 
those  of  Schiller,  of  whom  we  should  say  more  in  this  place, 
were  it  not  that  his  own  transcendant  merits  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary ;  for  whether  his  genius  is  or  is  not  fully  understood 
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in  England,  his  name  is  at  all  events  never  mentioned  among  us 
but  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  admiration.     We  may  here 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  translation  lately  published  of  his 
VVallenstein  adds  to  the  merit  of  extraordinary  fidelity  to  the  ori- 
ginal, both  in  the  sense  and  the  measure,  a  degree  of  native  ease 
and  elegance,  which  makes  the  reader  entirely  forget  that  he  is 
reading  a  production  of  foreign  origin.    From  the  same  play  there 
was  a  very  beautiful  though  partial  translation  (having  been  made 
from   the  prompter's  MSS.)  published  by   Mr.  Coleridge,  but 
this  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  is  now  quite  unattainable. 
All  circumstances   considered,  the   genius  of  Schiller  was   ob- 
viously calculated  to  render  him  the  facile  princeps  of  German 
dramatists,  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
longer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  '  outdone  all  his 
former  outdoings.'     His  performances,  such  as  they  are,  appear 
to  us  the  more  admirable,  because  in  early  life  he  had  to  contend 
with  extraordinary  disadvantages,  and  the  most  malignant  or  stupid 
opposition.     In  his   first  production,  the   "  Robbers,"    we  see 
plainly  that  he  too  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  Lessing,  Ger- 
stenberg,  Goethe,  Klinger  and  Leizewitz ;  but,  as  might  have 
been  in  his  case  predicted,  the  result  of  such  studies  was  that  he 
surpassed  his   models  on  their  own  ground.     The  "  Robbers" 
had  in  dialooue  all  the  stern  truth  and  adherence  to  nature  of 
"  Goetz,"  while  the  story  was  entirely  of  Schiller  s  nivention,  mo- 
delled out  of  the  feelings  and  adventures  of  his  own  life.     What- 
ever may  be  the  faults  of  this  tragedy,  composed  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  its  wonderful  power  both  in  conception  and  language  are 
undeniable,  yet  such  was   the   "  worshipful   society"  by  whom 
Schiller  was  at  this   time   surrounded,  that  after  many  vain  at- 
tempts, he  found  no  better  method  of  introducing  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, than  by  printing  a  few  copies  at  his  own  risque !     That  it 
was  not  long  afterwards  brought  upon  the  stage  and  translated 
into  almost  every  modern  language  is  well  known ;  while  "  Don 
Carlos,"  Schiller's  most  finished  composition,  seems  to  have  been 
(in  this  country  at  least)  quite   overlooked.     We  have  a  prose 
translation  indeed,  but  instead  of  sanctioning  such  an  example, 
we  should  say  that  the  **  Robbers"  and  the  "  Fiesko,"  which  are 
originally  in  prose  should  be  transfused  into   blank  verse ;   the 
lofty  tone  of  their  characters  naturally  inducing  such  metrical 
adornment. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  do  more  than  merely  notice 
the  name  of  Kotzebue,  who  is  already  known  in  England  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Stranger"  and  "  Pizarro,"  and  in  his  own  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  most  fertile  dramatists  of  modern  times.  If  the 
merits  of  Kotzebue   as   a  dramatist   were   at  one  period  valued 
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greatly  beyond  their  desert,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  of  late 
years  they  have  been  proportionably  underrated,  both  in  his 
native  country  and  elsewhere.  Passages  of  great  liveliness  and 
sensibility,  as  well  as  of  broad  humour,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  his  works,  and  in  his  early  productions  especially,  there 
was  much  of  a  buoyant  joyous  spirit,  which  did  not  desert  him 
under  the  pressure  of  severe  misfortunes.  In  his  minor  efforts, 
such  as  the  "  Kleinstadter,"  *'  der  Wirwarr,"  "  Carolus  Mag- 
nus," '*  die  Verwandschafften,"  &c.  &c.,  he  has  indeed  shewn  a 
peculiar  vis  comica,  which  is  yet  unrivalled,  nor  would  his  nume- 
rous tragedies  fail  to  excite  applause,  if  they  were  not  forced 
into  comparison  with  those  of  authors,  who,  judiciously  avoiding 
to  cope  with  him  in  fertiliti/ ,  were  thus  enabled  to  concentrate 
those  energies  which  Kotzebue  was  too  apt  to  squander  and 
diffuse. 

We  consider  Kotzebue  as  the  connecting  link  betwixt  German 
literature  as  it  now  exists,  and  has  flourished   for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and   its  previous  state,  which  formerly  gave   rise   to  the 
hacknied  title  of  the  "  Modern  German  School."     Proceedino- 
onwards  from  the  time   when   Kotzebue  first  came  into  repute, 
w^e  shall  not  attempt  here  to  delineate  the  gradual  changes  that 
took  place,  but  consider  ourselves  as  having  all  at  once  reached 
tlie  year  1810;  since  which  date,  if  we  were  to   reckon  up  the 
names  merely  of  all  those  who  have  acquired  celebrity  {not  unde- 
served) in  the  dramatic  world  of  Germany,  the  mere  catalogue 
would  fill  several  pages  of  our  Review !     We  sliall  confine  our 
notice,  therefore,  to  a  few   who  are  pre-eminently  deserving  of 
attention,  among  whom  are  Milliner,  Grillparzer,  Oehlenschlager, 
(who  though  a  Dane  writes  equally  well  in  German),  Klingemann, 
Werner,    Heiiuich    Collin,    Kiirner,    Tieck,    Kind,    La    Motte 
Fouque,  Houwald,  Johanna  von  Weissenthurm,  Heinrich  Kleist, 
Mathajus  von  Collin,  Raupach,  von  Auffenberg,   Meyer,  Wink- 
ler, Holbein,  Immerman,  Heine,  Carol.  Pichler,  Reinhard,  Uh- 
land,  West,  Zschokke,  Kruse,  Zedlitz,  and  the  Graf  von  Kal- 
kreuth.      It  is   not  impossible  that  critics   may  still  be   found 
among  us,  who,  on  the  principle  of  condemning  all  that  they  do 
not  understand,  may  be   of  opinion  that  these   authors  remain 
nearly  unknown  and  unheard  of  in   England,  because  forsooth, 
they   belong   to   the   "  German   School,"    and   are   therefore   ill 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  this  country.     For  such  neg- 
lect, however,  there  are  other  and  substantial  reasons  which  we 
cannot  now  venture  to  discuss.     It  is  by  degrees  only,  and  not 
by  means  of  any  one  reviewal,  that  the  absurdity  of  this  conclu- 
sion can  be  demonstrated,  and  for  the  present  we  must  rather 
confine  ourselves  to  assertions  which  will  afterwards  be  substan- 
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tiated  by  proof.  If  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens from  eioht  or  ten  of  the  dramatists  above  named,  we  should 
be  fully  borne  out  in  our  former  assertion,  that  there  is  no  style 
of  composition  which  they  have  not  tried,  or  which  they  have  not 
shown  themselves  able  to  illustrate  and  improve.  Those  who 
formerly  laughed  at  the  "  German  School"  may  have  their  joke 
still  if  so  inclined,  but  they  must  adopt  a  new  principle,  and 
make  themselves  merry  over  the  incalculable  variety  of  schools — 
the  new  systems  that  rise  up  ad  injinitutn,  keeping  German  re- 
viewers constantly  at  work,  whilst  we,  on  the  other  hand,  think  it 
of  little  use  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the  systems,  provided  the 
results  be  satisfactory  and  entertaining. 

That  there  is  no  people  in  the  world  among  whom  the  theatres 
have  been  more  flourishing  than  they  have  proved  within  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  among  the  Germans,  is  a  truth  to  which 
every  one  will  bear  witness  who  has,  within  that  period,  lived  in 
the  country,  and  visited  its  most  important  capitals.     Whatever 
may  be  the  causes  of  this  state,  the  results  are  obvious  and  unde- 
niable.    There  is  no  other  country  in  Europe,   where  we  could 
find  theatres  regularly  honoured  with  the   presence  of  royalty, 
at  least  five  times  every  week  during  the  season.     Of  course  there 
is  no  other  country  where  the  best  plays,  those  of  our  own  Shakes- 
peare for  example,  are  so  well  represented ;  because  among  actors 
and  actresses  the  idea  of  a  piece  depending  for  its  effect  on  the 
influence  of  some  one  reigning  "  star,"  could  not  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.     The  performers,  both  male  and  female,  are   all 
devotedly  attentive  to  their  profession.     The  "  star,"  if  there  be 
one,  is  not  surrounded  by  mere  automatons,  but  is  acted  up  to 
throughout,  and  encouraged  all  the  while  by  the  conviction,  that  not 
a  word  which  is  uttered  on  the  stage  will  be  lost  by  the  audience ; 
so.  that  if  a  play  really  has  merit,  it  will  never  be  condemned 
unfairly.     Not  even  a  whisper  is  allowed  to  break  the  respectful 
silence  of  the  spectators,  who  go  to  the  theatre  in  their  walking 
costume  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  the  play,  shutting  out 
for  the  time   every  impression  of  their  ordinary  life,  and  giving 
their  minds  exclusive! v  to   the    "  magic  mirror"  of  the  stasfe. 
There  are  other  circumstances  too,  which  to  some  of  our  readers 
may  appear  trifling,  but  which,  by  one  who  has  studied  theatrical 
effect,  will  be  deemed  of  no  little  importance.     Among  these  is 
the  judicious  management  of  light,  (which,  however,  is  common 
to  the  other  continental  theatres,)  so  that  the  boxes  being  in  the 
shade,  and  no  intrusive  glare  thrown  from  the  roof,  the  deception 
or  vraisemblance  is  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  rendered  as 
nearly   as   possible    complete.      Finally    we    may   observe,   that 
almost  everi/  night,  at  Vienna  or  Berlin,  there  is  an  audience  col- 
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lected  perhaps  equal  in  number  to  that  which  would  here  con- 
stitute **  an  800/.  house/'  yet  who,  instead  of  kicking  up  a 
prodigious  row,  a  la  maniere  Anglaise,  both  meet  and  disperse  as 
orderly  and  quietly,  as  if  the  whole  were  but  a  domestic  dinner- 
party. 

Though  we  shall  certainly  avoid  statistics,  we  are  now  led 
inevitably  to  the  brink  of  a  digression  on  national  manners 
and  character,  with  which,  doubtless,  the  subject  of  the  theatre 
is  intimately  connected.  We  shall  resist  the  temptation,  how- 
ever, only  noticing  by  the  way,  that  even  the  humblest  artisan 
of  a  German  residenz,  instead  of  proving  riotous  and  destructive 
on  a  holyday,  will  walk  through  the  trimmest  gardens  without 
injuring  a  single  flower;  will  meet  there  pedestrians  of  the  highest 
rank,  to  whom  he  will  respectfully  doff  his  cap,  without  ever 
wishing  to  insult  them ;  he  will  enter  a  museum  of  statues  with- 
out one  attempt  to  chip  off  their  ears  and  noses  ;  will  be  admitted 
into  a  concert  hall  at  a  lust-haus,  where  he  will  listen  to  the  most 
scientific  music  without  once  bawling  out  for  a  bacchanalian  t;o//»;- 
slied;  finally,  will  close  the  day  at  the  theatre,  and  behave  there 
with  as  much  propriety  as  if  his  life  depended  on  silence  and  atten- 
tion. Yet  formerly  we  used  to  consider  the  Germans  as  a  rude 
people,  and  to  boast  of  our  own  refinement;  forgetting  that  what 
is  called  "  refinement  of  taste,"  oftentimes  deserves  a  very  different 
appellation.  A  country  squire,  whose  accomplishments  scarcely 
go  beyond  that  of  having  '^  learned  his  accidence,"  will  (to 
use  Bottom's  form  of  parlance)  yawn  you  as  lustily  at  the  best 
play  in  the  world,  as  a  self-styled  critic  can  do  at  a  bad  one ; 
and  we  suspect,  that  the  weariness  and  impatience,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Shakespeare's  productions  have  been  cut 
down  and  modelled  into  comic  operas,  are,  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  the  result  of  obtuseness  rather  than  of  refinement. 
But  over  and  above  the  sweeping  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
confidence  in  our  own  exquisite  refinement  of  taste,  another  stum- 
bling block  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  dramatic  authors  in  this 
country,  which  is  seldom  or  never  thought  of  in  Germany;  we 
mean  the  supposition  that  literature  forsooth  is  exhausted;  that 
excellence  striving  after  perfection  defeats  its  own  purpose,  inas- 
much as  the  nearer  a  work  approaches  to  what  we  call  perfection, 
the  more  spoiled  and  fastidious  the  public  afterwards  becomes, 
and  the  more  impracticable  it  must  be  to  gain  its  indulgence 
for  any  new  productions  of  the  same  class.  Such  conclusions, 
however,  arc  not  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  affirm  of  a 
sister  art,  that  because  Ruysdael  and  Hobbima  have  painted 
trees,  no  landscape  painter  need  ever  dream  of  adding  to  his 
reputation    by  painting  trees    again ;    and   in  truth,   if  he    only 
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copied  from  those  artists  the  assertion  will  be  very  just,  but  if  he 
perseveres  till  he  can  draw  from  and  study  nature,  the  result  will 
be  very  different.  Would  any  one  venture  to  assert  that  there 
is  no  novelty  in  Joanna  Baillie's  plays,  because  the  subjects  of 
hatred,  ambition,  love,  revenge,  8cc.  had  all  been  treated,  not 
only  by  Shakespeare,  but  by  numberless  other  poets?  It  is  not 
by  imitating  the  works  of  others,  but  by  cherishing  the  same  in- 
trinsic purposes,  that  a  superior  and  novel  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced ;  imitation,  however  indispensable,  bearing  a  relationship 
little  nearer  to  dramatic  power  than  the  tuning  of  a  violin  to  the 
performances  of  a  concerto,  or  the  setting  of  a  pallet  to  the  paint- 
ing of  a  fine  picture  ;  but  never  in  any  age  or  country  has  an  im- 
portant purpose  been  accomplished,  or  the  consequent  meed  of 
applause  won,  without  the  exertion  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
extraordinary  industry ;  while  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose, 
that  such  attributes  will  fail  to  make  their  due  impression  now, 
than  there  was  in  the  fifteenth,  or  any  other  century. 

These  remarks  may  appear  too  desultory,  yet  notwithstanding 
this,  they  serve  as  a  very  applicable  introduction  to  the  tragedy  of 
Mr.  Klingemann  now  before  us  ;  for  had  it  not  originated  in  Ger- 
many, its  representation  on  the  stage  would  have  been  quite  out 
of  the  question.  People  would  have  been  in  the  first  place  far 
too  fastidious,  or  too  refined,  to  tolerate  such  a  personage  as  the 
*'  Wandering  Jew,"  unless,  perhaps,  in  a  fantastic  melodrama ; 
and,  secondly,  would  have  insisted  that  this  nursery  tale,  or 
monkish  legend,  was  already  worn  out,  and  its  interest  (if  any 
had  ever  attached  to  it)  so  exhausted,  that  nothing  could  now  be 
made  of  it.  Mr.  Klingeman  states  candidly  in  the  preface, 
that  his  idea  of  the  *'  Wandering  Jew"  was  taken  from  a  novel 
of  that  name  by  Francis  Horn ;  a  novel  by  the  way  which  we 
consider  marvellously  stupid,  while  the  play  to  which  it  has  given 
rise  is  by  no  means  void  of  liveliness  and  strength ;  and  at  the 
same  time  is  so  completely  different  in  a/l  respects  from  Mr. 
Horn's  production,  that  any  reference  to  it  might  well  have  been 
spared.  In  the  same  way,  Klingemann  (long  after  Goethe) 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  ^'  Faust,"  which  in  its  own  style  is  admi- 
rable, and  yet  bears  no  other  resemblance  to  Goethe's  work, 
but  that  of  bearing  the  same  title. 

Mr.  Klingemann,  however,  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of 
many  difficulties  that  he  had  to  contend  with ;  ''  especially,"  he 
observes,  the  "  Wandering  Jew  is  infinitely  less  manageable  by 
a  dramatic  writer  than  by  a  novelist,  because  the  latter  can  more 
easily  dispense  with  a  complete  catastrophe."  It  may  be  suggested 
by  the  way,  that  the  tragedy  now  called  "  Ahasuerus,"  might 
exist  under  the  name  of  "  Heinyn/'  and  without  the  Jew's  in- 
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terference,  justas  well  as  Mr.  Maturin's  "  Bertram"  without  the 
"  black  knight  of  the  forest."  There  can  be  no  imperative  rea- 
son for  the  Jew's  assistance,  any  more  than  for  the  appearance  of 
the  devil,  in  propria  persona^  on  every  tragic  occasion  where 
there  is  not  only  misfortune  but  guilt.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  part  which  Mr.  Klingemann  has  assigned  him  is  strictly 
in  keeping  with  his  characteristic  attributes  in  the  legend  as  it 
exists  in  Germany,  of  which  the  particulars  have  never  been 
current  in  England ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  that,  in 
our  opinion  Maturin's  '*  black  knight"  should  have  been  re- 
tained ;  and  that  there  are  times  when  we  would  rather  have 
a  wild  supernatural  story  like  the  "  Ancestress  "  of  Grillparzer, 
than  a  composition  intended  to  be  severe  and  classical  like  the 
"  Regulus  "  of  Collin. 

"  Ahasuerus,"  then  is  of  the  former  description.  It  is  alto- 
gether such  a  drama  as  one  might  expect  to  see  originated  by  a 
solitary  student,  during  very  dark  and  tempestuous  weather  of 
October,  when  the  mind  is  predisposed  to  accept  even  the  most 
improbable  legends,  if  they  are  but  sufficiently  gloomy  and  ter- 
rific ; — when  the  moaning  of  the  wind  is  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit ; 
— when  the  leaves  fall  rustling  from  the  trees,  the  flowers  fade, 
and  the  fleeting  feeble  sun-beams  yield  to  dense  clouds  gathering 
in  the  south,  like  emblems  of  approaching  misfortune.  Accord- 
ingly, the  season  in  the  play  is  the  decline  of  autumn,  the  scene  is 
at  an  old  ancestral  castle  on  the  Bohemian  frontiers  of  Saxony, 
and  the  date  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  l632. 

Count  Otto  von  VVarth,  proprietor  of  the  castle,  is  an  aged 
knight,  the  last  of  his  race,  save  only  one  son  and  a  daughter-in- 
law.  He  is  liable  to  dark  apprehensions  and  forebodings,  which 
are  increased  by  the  mysterious  warnings  of  Bartholomaeus,  the 
castellan,  now  in  his  hundredth  year,  who  in  the  opening  scenes 
supplies,  as  it  were,  the  place  of  a  Grecian  chorus,  and  prepares 
us  gradually  for  the  supernatural  adventures  which  are  to  come. 

At  the  commencement,  Bartholomaeus  is  discovered  seated  in 
an  arm-chair,  in  a  Gothic  hall,  where  the  Count's  retinue,  with 
many  young  girls  and  children  are  assembled,  in  order  to  com- 
pliment the  castellan  on  his  hundredth  anniversary.  According 
to  German  fashion,  they  address  him  in  a  choral  song ;  they  cir- 
culate the  wine  cup,  they  dance  round  him  gracefully;  of  all  this, 
however,  he  seems  utterly  unheedful,  as  if  his  mind,  which  till  now 
had  been  clear,  had  at  length  become  utterly  clouded.  A  child 
crowns  him  with  a  garland.  He  takes  it  oft'  and  observes  that  it 
is  made  of  asters,  flowers  which  he  affirms  are  the  beautiful  "  em- 
blems of  death."  The  Count  now  steps  forward,  (for  he  is 
present,  with  his  chaplain  and  daughter-in-law,)  and  wishing  to 
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console  the  old  man  says,  that  he  may  yet  live  to  see  many 
autumns,  but  instead  of  being  rejoiced  by  the  suggestion,  Bartho- 
lemaeus  expresses  a  honor  of  life,  and  an  earnest  wish  for  dissolu- 
tion;— which  Father  Gratian  the  chaplain  explains  to  be  the 
consequence  of  an  extraordinary  dream  already  narrated  to  him. 
The  story  is  repeated  to  the  Count,  as  soon  as  his  daughter-in-law 
and  the  attendants  have  retired. 

Barth.  My  Lord,  'tis  known  I  am  not  craven-hearted  j 
Yet  fearful,  though  fantastic,  was  my  dream ! 
Before  the  burial  vault  in  the  great  aisle. 
Wherein  your  ancestors  repose,  there  lies 
A  monumental  image  carved  in  stone, — 
A  giant,  sternly  representing  Time, 
Wliose  left  hand  holds  an  hour-glass,  and  his  right 
A  ponderous  scythe.     There,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Last  night  I  walked,  and  seemed  even  to  myself 
In  mine  old  age,  like  the  perturbed  ghost 
Of  one  who  had  been  Castellan,  and  now 
Should  fitly  watch  among  the  dead. — But  sleep 
By  weariness  induced,  stole  on  my  senses. 
And  by  the  gateway  I  reclined, — when  lo  ! 
The  dusky  spectral  form  of  Time  began 
To  rouse  himself  before  me  j  tuined  his  glass. 
And  waved  his  threat'ning  scythe  ! — 

Count,  Nay,  dreams  like  this — 

Barth.  But  mark  the  rest.     When  on  his  head  again 
He  placed  the  sand-glass,  full  on  me  were  turn'd 
With  fixed  regard,  his  orbless  eyes,  and  next, 
A  gibbering  voice  was  heard — "  Bartholomaeus, 
I  am  thy  friend  j  henceforth  shalt  thou  become 
My  comrade,  and  behold  how  merrily 
I  mow  the  harvests  down,  as  days  and  years 
Roll  on,  and  we  together  wend  our  way. — 
Thou  only  shalt  the  scythe-man's  arm  escape. 
Because  I  love  thee  dearly  as  myself!" 
Resistless  then,  I  felt  the  spectre's  grasp. 
That  dragg'd  me  breathless— onward,  onward  still, — 
Till  with  a  shriek  I  woke,  and  saw  (thank  heaven  !) 
Once  more,  the  gateway  of  the  peaceful  tomb  ! — 

This  eccentric  dream  naturally  gives  rise  to  a  conversation  oh 
the  story  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew/'  in  whose  existence  Father 
Gratian,  as  well  as  the  Castellan,  firmly  believes,  though  the 
Count  is  disposed  to  look  on  the  whole  as  a  mere  fable.  In  this 
conversation  they  are  interrupted  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  Coun- 
tess Maria,  and  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Wallenstein's  army, 
then  stationed  at  Weissenfels ;  and  hence  arises  the  first  scene  in 
the  tragedy  that  is  really  animated  and  interesting,  the  old  Count 
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being  most  anxious  to  receive  tidings  of  his  only  son  Heinyn, 
Maria's  husband,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  with  the  imperial 
army.  Her  anxiety  is  of  course  no  less  agitating ;  but  every  word 
uttered  by  the  messenger  tends  only  to  increase  the  listeners' 
perplexity  and  apprehensions,  till  at  last,  when  the  Count  has 
recourse  to  a  letter  brought  by  the  same  messenger  from  Johann 
von  Rosenberg,  Maria's  brother,  he  finds  it  expressly  declared 
that  Count  Heinyn  had  basely  deserted  the  imperial  banners,  and 
along  with  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg  gone  over  to  the  Swedish 
army. — Maria,  though  deeply  afflicted,  cannot  suffer  herself  to 
believe  even  that  which  her  brother's  hand  has  indited ;  but  the 
wounded  pride,  the  indignation  and  despair  of  the  Count  are 
such,  that  he  now  feels  as  if  the  impressions  of  the  Castellan's 
dream  were  realized,  and  wishes  to  die  rather  than  witness  the 
indelible  disgrace  which  will  thus  be  thrown  upon  his  ancient, 
loyal,  and  honourable  house. 

Thereafter,  the  scene  changes  to  the  battle  field  of  Lvitzen, 
where  there  is  heard  a  distant  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which 
lessens  by  degrees.  After  a  pause,  Ahasuerus  makes  his  first 
appearance,  attired  in  ancient  oriental  costume,  his  visage  of  a 
grey  spectral  hue,  with  features  strongly  marked,  black  grizly 
beard,  and  a  frame  of  gigantic  strength.  Of  course  he  stalks 
about  more  like  a  ghost  than  one  of  the  living,  and,  during  the 
present  scene,  speaks  not,  but  enters  vehemently  dragging  across 
the  field  Count  Heinyn,  whom,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  he 
throws  down  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  For  a  few  moments  he  stands 
there,  looking  on  Heinyn  with  an  expression  of  wrathful  disdain, 
then  with  his  right  hand  pointing  to  heaven,  retires  in  the  same 
direction  from  which  he  entered.  The  noise  of  artillery  yields  to 
distant  martial  music,  and  the  Duke  Francis  Albert  of  Lauenburg 
enters,  wearing  the  green  scarf  of  the  imperial  uniform. 

Francis.  What  means  this  ?  Heinyn  dead  ?  no,  still  be  breathes. 

[takes  off  the  Count* s  helmet. 
I  see  no  wounds.     Hollab  1  bear' st  thou  ? 

Heinyn.  (alarmed.)  Who's  there  ? 

Fran.  'Tis  1 — 

Hein.  (staring  at  him.)  So  then^ — but  where  is  He, 
Our  NAMELESS  comrade  ? 

Fran,  Wherefore  speak' st  thou  thus  ? 
1  saw  thee  madly  struggling  with  our  troops, — 
Shouted  aloud,  and  wav'd  th'  imperial  scarf  j — 
I  saw  thee  fall, — then  with  gigantic  strides, 
A  stranger  moved  across  the  field.  ^ 

Hein.    4ye  truly, — 
It  happened  so. 

Fran.  What  happened  ?    pray  thee,  speak  ! 
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Hein.  (raising  himself  up.  J  First  let  me  learn  to  separate  truth 
from  dreams, — 
So  fearfully  my  brain  is  now  confused. 
By  thoughts  of  murder, — rescue,  life  and  death. 
Thy  purposes  and  mine,  hope  and  despair, — 
Then  too,  the  Stranger  ;  — 

Fran.  Nay,  be  more  composed. 
The  battle-strife  is  distant  j   we  are  safe. 

Hein.  (looking  wildly.)  Safe  then,— from  whom  ? 

Fran.   From  Gustaf  Adolf ; — truly 
Thou  art  a  marksman  good. 

Hein.   Aye,  good  at  once 
And  evil  too.     J  shot  him  through  the  heart !  — 
Yet  people  said,  his  life  was  charmed,  and  therefore 
Two  balls  I  chose  of  silver  unalloyed, 
And  struck  the  mark, — aye  Francis, — hear'st  thou  ?  so 
The  hero  fell. 

Fran.  Thine  aim  was  stedfast,  Heinyn  ? — 

Hein.    In  God's  name  I  did  raise  mine  arm ;   the  blood 
That  flowed  was  protestant,  heretical  ^ — 
In  God's  name,  said  I — wherefore  start'st  thou  thus  ? 
Not  for  thy  purposes,  (fiercely) — not  for  the  devil  ! 

\lays  his  hand  on  the  pistols  in  his  girdle. 

Fran.  What  wouldst  thou  do? 

Hein.   Fear  not  3  the  silver  balls 
Are  gone  in  sooth,  and  Gustaf  sleeps. 

Fran.  Thy  words 
Are  wild  from  heated  blood  ;  thus  frenzy  oft 
Steals  on  us  mid  the  battle's  rage. 

Hein.  Aye,  frenzy  ! — 
There  hast  thou  spoken  truth.   Till  then,  methought. 
My  purposes  were  clear.     I  deemed  the  Swede 
A  foreign  Goth,,  who  came  to  devastate 
Our  father-land,— a  fiendish  heretic. 
Religion's  foe, — a  sorc'rer  too,  who  bore 
A  charmed  life,  and  therefore  did  my  heart 
With  patriot  ardour  burn,  and  I  resolved 
This  insolent  invader  to  destroy. 
But  when  the  shot  was  fired,  the  hero  fallen, 
Lo,  from  his  motionless  frame,  arose  to  view. 
The  likeness  of  a  snow-white  regal  swan. 
That  mounted  'mid  a  gleam  of  light  to  Heaven  5 
So  then  my  sight  grew  dim  ;   athwart  my  brows» 
There  fell  a  stream  of  blood  3  nay  more  I  heard 
A  horrid  voice  of  malison — "  Henceforth 
Thou  art  accursed — accursed — " 
Fran.  Thou  heard'st,  no  doubt 
The  cries  of  dying  men, 

Hein.    Hah,  right  again — 
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The  cries  of  dying  men, — most  sapient  duke  !  — 
And  truly,  through  that  atmosphere  of  blood. 
I  saw  thee  strike  the  dead  man  in  the  face  ! 

Fran.  'Twas  retribution  just,  for  at  his  court 
He  dared  to  strike  me  once  in  early  youth. 
Even  mid  the  assembly,  and  I  vowed  revenge. 

Hein.  Nobly  resolved  ;  and  goaded  on  by  thee, 
I  proved  the  king's  assassin ;  raised  mine  arm 
In  God's  name, — (wildly) 
Yet  perchance  to  serve  the  devil ! 

Fran.  Thou  said'st  it  was  to  serve  our  native  land 
And  holy  faith. 

Hein.   I  said  so  5  but  at  last 
When  he  had  fallen, — when  maledictions  dire 
Rung  in  mine  ears, — methought  the  fiend  Revenge, 
That  goaded  thee,  was  near,  and  flapped  his  wings 
In  triumph — while  within  my  heart  arose 
An  impulse  irresistible  to  die, — 
Therefore  I  cast  away  the  imperial  scarf. 
Whose  colours  should  protect  me ;   madly  rush'd 
Amid  the  Pappenheimers'  thickest  squadrons,  -- 
Laughed  them  to  scorn,  inviting  wounds  and  'death. 
Already  had  my  horse  beneath  me  fallen, 
And  darkness  gathered  on  mine  eyes  ;  I  deemed 
Mine  earthly  course  was  run^ — when  with  a  grasp 
As  of  an  iron  hand  I  was  upraised, — 
And  a  loud  voice  exclaimed, — "  Thou  shalt  not  die. 
For  on  thy  brow  Heaven's  brand-mark  glares  !" — upstarting. 
As  from  a  dream,  I  saw  the  Austrian  troops 
Careering  thence,  as  if  a  thunder-bolt 
Had  suddenly  dispersed  them  3 — all  were  lost 
Ere  long  in  distance,  while  before  me  stood 
The  likeness  of  a  man,  that  seemed  as  if 
Some  brazen  statue  from  its  pedestal 
Had  stalked  forth  into  life; — his  aspect  stern 
Of  mix'd  expression,  wherein  good  and  evil. 
Darkness  and  light  were  met, — while  on  his  brow 
Methought  there  shone  a  blood-red  cross, — and  through 
The  battle  field,  that  spectre  dragged  me  thence. 
Onward  and  onward,  mid  the  heaps  of  slain 
And  wounded  men, — nay,  where  infuriate  troops 
Contended  still,  where  swords  flash'd  and  the  hail 
Of  balls  fell  thick  around  us, — onward  yet, 
Unwounded  and  unceasing, — till  at  last 
I  fell  exhausted  here. — 

Fran.  To  me  indeed 
All  this  would  seem  a  feverish  dream,  had  I 
Not  seen  the  shape  of  whom  thou  speak'st. 

Hein.    He  was 
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Mine  evil  genius  in  that  hour  accursed 

And  when  the  deed  was  done,  assumed  at  once 

Corporeal  form. 

Fran.  In  battle  rage,  'tis  tnie, 
Where  good  and  evil  blend,  will  fear  assume 
Full  many  a  marvellous  shape. 

Heifi.   Wisdom  again  ! 
I  thank  thee  j  murder  is  in  blood  reflected. 
And  in  such  lurid  mirror  visages 
Appear,  whereat  we  marvel. 

Fran.  Phantasies 
Like  these  confuse  thy  brain  -, — the  deed  is  done  !  — 

Hein.  Done  truly  ; — but  will't  end  here  ? 

Fran.  Wallenstein 
Shall  now  reward  us  nobly.     Follow  me  ! — 

Hein.   Aye,  claim  thy  guerdon;  mine  is  paid  even  now; 
Look  on  my  face, — Heaven's  brand-mark's  on  my  brow  !  — 

[He  rushes  out,  and  the  Duke  retires  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Of  this  scene  (which  ends  the  first  act,)  we  may  observe  by 
the  way  that  the  conduct  here  imputed  to  the  Jew  and  to  Heinyn 
is  not  in  either  instance  without  legendary  foundation.  The  sup- 
posed assassination  of  Gustavus  has  been  noticed  by  every  historian 
of  the  period,  and  has  been  for  the  most  part  ascribed  to  the 
Duke  of  Lauenburg :  but  even  Mr.  Klingemann's  hero,  Count 
Heinyn,  is  expressly  pointed  at  in  the  "  Memoires  de  Gustave 
Adolf,"  by  Grimoard.  As  to  the  Jew's  interference,  it  is  here 
strictly  in  keeping  with  his  legendary  character  in  Germany, 
where  as  if  by  a  sort  of  animal  magnetism,  he  is  attracted  involun- 
tarily to  scenes  where  great  crimes  are  to  be  committed,  while  his 
owni  indestructible  nature  renders  him  frequently  the  instrument  of 
saving  the  lives  of  others,  though  in  all  such  cases  the  individual 
so  rescued  is  in  this  world  miserable,  feeling  at  the  same  time 
either  a  vehement  hatred  against,  or  insane  attachment  to  his  or 
her  deliverer.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  act.  The  Countess  Maria,  having  been  informed 
that  her  husband  and  brother,  who  had  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  the  army,  were  now  rapidly  approaching,  went  out  across 
the  rampart  to  meet  them,  and  unmindful  that  the  neighbouring- 
river  which  swept  through  a  rocky  channel,  was  now  swollen  by 
the  autumnal  rain,  she  fell  into  the  water;  whence  she  was 
rescued  by  the  wandering  Jew,  who  laid  her  safely  on  the  bank, 
and  for  a  few  moments  watched  her  till  Johann  von  Rosenberg 
(her  brother,)  arrived,  and  bore  her  into  the  castle.  Of  course, 
the  first  scene  is  occupied  with  her  recovery  from  this  accident,  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  old  Count  orders  a  search  to  be  made  after  the 
mysterious  stranger,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  daughter's  pre- 
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servation,  and  who  had  immediately  vanished  on  the  approach  of 
Rosenberg.  There  is  a  kind  of  underplot,  or  subsidiary  interest,  in 
this  scene,  contrived  by  the  old  Castellan,  of  which  any  analysis 
would  only  be  tiresome  to  our  readers,  and  we  proceed  therefore 
to  the  next,  where  Count  Von  Warth  anxiously  requests  from  Ro- 
senberg an  explanation  of  his  letter,  announcing  the  treacherous 
desertion  of  Heinyn,  a  subject  which  still  remains  wrapt  in  mys- 
tery. Rosenberg  only  narrates  that  just  before  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  it  was  reported,  indeed,  proved  by  witnesses,  that  the 
Duke  of  Lauenburg,  who  in  his  youth  had  served  at  the  court  of 
Gustavus,  had,  in  company  with  Heinyn,  gone  over  to  the 
Swedes,  but  that  towards  the  close  of  that  battle,  in  which  the 
Swedes  were  victorous,  the  two  deserters  were  again  seen  among 
the  imperial  troops,  at  which  W allenstein  expressed  no  surprise, 
and  it  was  then  said,  that  with  extraordinary  boldness  they  had 
undertaken  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  by  displaying  the 
green  scarf  of  their  own  regiment,  provided  for  their  personal 
safety,  when  they  wished  to  return,  thus  rendering  themselves 
distinguishable  by  their  comrades.  Rosenberg's  account  only 
tends  to  raise  the  most  painful  and  gloomy  suspicions  in  the 
Count's  mind,  while  Maria  is  especially  terrified  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  Heinyn's  appearance  and  conduct  since  the  battle.  The 
latter  enters  just  as  Rosenberg  is  retiring,  who  involuntarily 
starts  at  the  meeting,  and  after  a  few  words  goes  out  hastily, 
being  obliged  to  join  his  regiment.  The  Count  and  Maria  ad- 
vance with  open  arms  to  receive  Heinyn,  but  are  so  painfully 
struck  by  his  wild  looks  that  they  stop  suddenly,  and  only  gaze  at 
him. 

Hein.  Methinks  I  am  not  known  here  ? 

Maria^  Heinyn ! — 

Hein.  Aye  ! — 
Why  look'st  thou  thus  amaz'd  ? — Am  I  transformed  ? 

Maria.  Thou  art  so  fearfully 

Hein.  Branded  forsoothc. 
And  on  the  brow  ! — Delusion  all ! — I  pray  thee. 
Are  battles  without  bloodshed  won  or  lost. 
Or  will  the  stains  evanish,  till  by  time 
They  are  outworn? — Come  then  Maria! — 

Maria.  Yes — 
Anon  I  come. 

Hein.  Here  in  mine  arms !  —  {she  goes  to  him  coldly  and  timidly.) 
But,  as  of  old,  thou  fear'st 
In  Heinyn  the  wild  hunter  5 — if  perchance, 
I  came  with  gauntlets  blood-stain'd  from  the  chace. 
Then  did  Maria  with  averted  eyes 
Run  shuddering  to  her  chamber.     Truly,  'twas 
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At  Liitzen  no  child's-play  j — but  methinks 

Yqu  might  have  proft'ered  rae  the  hand  of  welcome,  {to  the  Count.) 

Count.  I  had  forgotten, — there  ! — 

Hein.  So,  by  degrees 
One  feels  himself  at  home ; — though  for  a  space, 
And  after  such  wild  life,  it  seems  almost 
As  if  the  well-known  scenes  were  new, — nay  more, 
Their  habitants  estrang'd  3 — but  now  again 
I  do  remember  clearly  ;  and  anon. 
We  shall  be  merry  in  this  good  old  castle  j 
For  of  such  wolf  hunts  as  the  Liitzen  fight. 
Truly  I've  had  enough.     My  furlough  granted, 
I  come  to  rest  here,— aye,  to  rest? {he  sits  down.) 

Count  {taking  Maria  aside).     What  means  this  man  > 
Dear  daughter,  know'st  thou  ? 

Maria  {timidly).     Nay,  methought  even  now, 
'Twas  not  himself? 

Count.     How's  this  ?    Explain. 

Maria,     1  cannot — 
'Tis  in  a  fable  told — a  nursery  tale — 

Hein.     Bravo ! 
I'll  hear  the  story.     After  war  comes  peace. 
And  then  one  loves  to  hear  a  merry  tale. 
Dear  wife,  speak  on  ! 

Maria   (speaks  as  if  lost  in  thought).     "  In  battle  strife,  it 
chanced 
A  wan'ior  met  his  death  wound,  and,  thereafter. 
When  on  the  field  was  stretched  his  lifeless  frame, 
A  demon  chose  it  for  his  habitation, 
Entered, — and  lo  !   the  dead  man  slowly  rose. 
Walked  from  the  field,  and  to  his  friends  again. 
The  warrior  came,  but  when  his  wife  rejoiced. 
Came  forth  t'embrace  her  husband,  'twas  not  he, — 
It  was,  in  truth " 

Hein.     The  Devil,  wouldst  thou  say  ! 
Am  I  the  dead  man,  foolish  child  ? 

Majm  {kneels  before  him).     Forgive  me! 
Yet  in  thyself,  I  cannot  find  again 
My  loving  husband ! 

Count  (raising  her  up).     Nay  be  calm,  dear  daughter  ; 
Wild  fantasies  mislead  us  all — 

Hein.     Mislead ! 
'Tis  wisely  spoken.     I  am  led  astray 
And  wander  thus,  because  in  conflict  fierce 
I  did  encounter  bloodshed  -,  and  my  wife 
Believes  the  dark  stains  are  not  wasli'd  away. 
Let  but  a  year  have  passed,  and  we  are  then 
All  tranquil  as  of  yore.     Come,  dear  Maria  ! 
Such  clouds  will  soon  disperse. 
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Maria  (throws  herself  into  his  arms  and  weeps).     Oh,  Heinyn  ! 

Hei7i.     Father,  say, 
Was  I  not  even  from  childhood  good  and  pious  ? 
Have  I  not  firmly  clung  to  the  true  faith. 
And  loved  my  country, — fought  in  their  defence  ? 

[^becomes  suddenly  confused. 
But  rumour  said,  his  life  was  charm'd,  else  truly. 
The  deed  had  not  been  done  ! 

Count.     What  would st  thou  say  ? 

Hein.     I  spoke  but  of  our  changeless  faith.     Let  none 
On  earth  despair ;  all  sins  may  be  forgiven. 
Stands  it  not  written  thus  ? 

Maria  {greatly  alarmed).     Have  mercy.  Heaven  ! 

Hein.     Nay  fear  not.     Since  the  battle,  never  yet., 
Not  for  an  hour  or  moment  have  I  slept. 
Therefore  mine  eyes  are  heavy,  dreams  contend 
With  waking  thoughts ;   I  would  have  rest — vp-ould  sleep  ! 

Maria.     Come  then,  I  pray  thee  ! 

[^He  goes  with  her  a  few  steps,  then  pauses. 

Hein.     Direful  were  indeed 
Th'  infliction,  if  a  soldier  might  not  sleep  ; 
For  when  beneath  the  swarthy  shroud  of  night. 
All  others  rest,  for  him  would  be  renew'd 
Tenfold,  the  horrors  of  the  bloody  field  ! 
Again,  the  cannon's  roar  would  rend  his  ears, 
The  whistling  balls  would  fly ;  his  furious  horse 
Careering  bear  him  on,  mid  shouts  and  moans, 
Curses  and  shrieks,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
But  mark  you,  then,  even  then  the  dead  man  sleeps ; 
Oh  slumber  blest ! 

Maria.     Of  whom  speak' st  thou  ? 

Hein.     Of  whom  ? 
The  heretic  king,  our  country's  foe,  but  now 
He  is  no  more,  and  we  too  shall  have  rest. 

Heinyn  and  Maria  then  retire,  the  Count  being  left  to  solilo- 
quize, till  he  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Bartholomaius,  who 
comes  in  great  agitation  to  inform  his  master  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  has  been  discovered,  and  that  this  personage  is  unques- 
tionably the  same  individual  by  whom  as  he  well  remembers, 
the  life  of  a  former  Count  von  VVarth  had  been  saved,  in  early 
youth.  The  boy  thus  rescued  had  afterwards  become  the  victim 
of  cureless  melancholy,  and  had  died  untimely.  Bartholomeeus 
looks  on  the  Jew  with  the  utmost  horror,  and  entreats  that  his 
master  will  not  suffer  him  to  enter  the  castle, — believing  that  if 
he  should  be  received  there  as  a  guest,  the  most  direful  misfortunes 
would  ensue.  Notwithstanding  all  this.  Father  Gratian  intro- 
duces Ahasuerus,  and  a  scene  follows  which  is  sufficiently  effec- 
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tive  on  the  stage,  though  the  dialogue  is  not  worth  extraction, — 
nor  need  we  pause  to  explain  the  particular  principles  on  which, 
conformably  to  his  legendary  character,  the  Jew  thinks  proper  to 
lead  away  with  him  the  old  Castellan  into  the  forest. 

Thus  ends  the  second  act.  The  third  commences  at  day  break 
in  the  woods  near  the  castle,  where  from  a  neighbouring  convent 
(to  the  accompaniment  of  an  organ,)  is  heard  the  close  of  a  re- 
quiem sung  by  monks.  Heinyn  is  discovered  kneeling  in  prayer, 
and  afterwards  soliloquizes.  Meanwhile  Ahasuerus  is  seen  pass- 
ino-  through  the  back  ground  with  hands  uplifted  in  an  attitude  of 
devotion,  and  is  succeeded  by  Father  Gratian,  with  whom  Heinyn 
holds  an  animated  dialogue,  but  we  have  not  room  to  transcribe 
it.  The  monk  announces  the  death  of  Bartholomeeus,  which 
event  has  taken  place  during  the  night,  and  endeavours  in  vain  to 
persuade  the  miserable  Count  into  confession  of  the  crimes  which 
evidently  weigh  on  his  conscience.  Heinyn  retires,  and  there 
follows  a  long  conversation,  kept  up  by  Count  von  Warth, 
Maria,  and  Gratian,  in  which  farther  comments  are  made  on  the 
strange  conduct  of  Heinyn,  and  a  description  is  given  by  the 
monk  of  the  last  moments  of  Bartholomaeus,  during  which  he 
was  watched  and  consoled  by  Ahasuerus.  In  this  dialogue  they 
are  interrupted  by  an  attendant,  who  announces  that  the  Swedes 
are  on  the  frontiers,  and  that  one  of  their  officers  is  at  the  castle 
gates,  requesting  an  audience  of  the  Count.  This  officer  comes 
to  pave  the  way  for  Count  von  Wasaburg,  a  natural  son  of  the 
late  Swedish  king,  who  is  now^  determined  to  revenge  his  father's 
treacherous  assassination.  He  imputes  this  crime  solely  to  the 
Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  in  a  highly  spirited  dialogue  with  Count 
Warth,  explains  to  the  horror  and  consternation  of  his  listener, 
that  Heinyn  having  been  the  intimate  friend  and  constant  com- 
rade of  the  supposed  murderer,  who  has  now  disappeared,  it  is  to 
Heinyn,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  recourse  for  information. 
At  his  earnest  request  the  young  Count  is  summoned,  but  he  has 
gone  out  into  the  forest,  and  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  act,  scene  first,  where  Heinyn 
rushes  violently  into  an  apartment  of  the  castle,  as  if  pursued  by 
some  terrific  enemy. 

Hein.  Hath  now  th'  abyss 
Beneath  us  yawn'd,  and  sent  a  demon  forth 
To  haunt  me  thus  1    It  was  no  dream  ; — 'twas  ^e,— 
The  spectral  giant  of  the  battle  fields — 
Mine  evil  genius — an  eye-witness  too 

Of  that  detested  deed  !  [Looking  to  the  door. 

Is  he  not  there  ? 
I  saw  him  from  the  rocky  cliffs  come  forth  j 
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I  heard  his  ponderous  footsteps  follow  me. 

And  then,  a  voice  that  thro'  the  rustling  wood 

Cried  ''Murderer  !'' — Here  the  frontiers  are  beset 

AVith  Swedish  soldiers  ;  through  the  trees  I  marked 

Their  helmets  gleam,  and  if  his  voice  betrayed  me. 

Then  like  the  hunter's  miserable  prey 

Surrounded,  must  I  yield  or  die.     Is  then 

Mine  arm  so  nerveless  grown  ?  [Grasps  his  carabine. 

Have  I  no  more 
The  power  and  resolution  or  to  live 
Or  perish  ? — Terror-driven,  I  did  rush  forth. 
And  from  the  forest  shades  the  fiend  again 
Hath  chac'd  me  hither. — Conflict  horrible  !— 
Then,  be  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  thrown  ! —         [Casts  away  the 
Away  !  — With  pure  intentions, — resolute  heart  carabine.'] 

The  deed  was  done  ;   and  if  such  energies 
Desert  me  here,  thenceforth  let  them  be  deemed 
Illusions  all ; — perchance  a  deeper  source 
Of  strength  remains,  and  if  the  Heavens  above 
Are  darken'd  now,  so  let  the  flames  that  burn 
Beneath  us  guide  my  course  ! — 

Maria  now  enters.  The  circumstance  of  her  life  having  been 
rescued  by  Ahasuerus  had  been  concealed  from  Heinyn,  but  in 
the  course  of  their  present  dialogue,  he  discovers  this,  and  every 
word  that  she  utters  tending  to  increase  his  apprehensions  that 
Ahasuerus  will  accuse  him  as  the  murderer  of  Gustavus,  he  con- 
ceives (as  usual  in  such  cases,)  the  resolution  of  putting  to  death 
this  individual,  by  whom  alone,  as  he  believes,  the  disclosure  can 
be  made.  The  old  Count  enters,  and  informs  him  that  Count 
Wasaburg  is  still  at  the  castle,  and  waits  there  in  the  expectation 
that  he  will  obtain  an  interview  with  Heinyn,  to  which  the  latter 
reluctantly  consents.     Being  left  alone  he  exclaims : — 

Courage  !  now  comes  the  strife,— the  fiery  trial  ? — 
Erewhile,  because  my  stern  resolve  was  fixed. 
Therefore  I  knew  'twas  just,  aad  therefore  now, 
'Tis  just  no  less  :— I  am  not  less  resolved  ! 

On  this  principle  he  evades  all  the  questions  addressed  to  him 
by  Wasaburg ;  yet  by  his  extreme  terror  at  the  Swede's  first  ap- 
pearance, on  account  of  his  resemblance  to  the  late  king, — toge- 
ther with  his  agitation  and  fierceness  throughout  the  dialogue,  he 
so  obviously  betrays  his  guilt,  that  Wasaburg  departs,  convinced 
that  he  has  now  discovered  the  assassin. 

Hein.  (alone.)   'Tis  past !  ye  powers  of  darkness  and  deceit 
Henceforth  J  am  your  votary.     With  one  word. 
When  to  the  Swedish  Prince  I  answered  ''No," 
Our  bond  irrevocably  has  been  sealed, — 
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Nor  can  I  lift  again  mine  eyes  to  Heaven  ! — 

Come  forth  then,  spirits,  from  your  fathomless  caves, 

And  if  all  heaven-born  impulses  are  lost. 

Yet  let  the  fervour  of  my  heart  again 

From  other  fires  be  kindled.     I  have  labour'd 

The  stern  decrees  of  duty  to  fulfill  j  — 

In  vain  such  efforts  ! — Let  them  be  forgotten  ! 

Now  must  I  guard  the  direful  myst'ry  ; — life 

On  this  depends  ; — the  Swede  has  dark  suspicions, 

Because  at  our  first  meeting,  I  believed 

He  was  the  dead  king's  ghost.     So,  from  the  field. 

He  too  must  be  removed. 

Maria,  (enters.)   I  pray  thee,  say. 
What  caused  such  vehement  conference  ! — I  heard 
The  Swedish  General  speak  in  wrathful  tone. 
And  marked  him  gallop  hence  in  furious  haste — 

Hein.  If  to  destniction,  so  'tis  well ! 

Mar.  Nay,  Heinyn  ! — 

Hein.  I  hate  the  Swedish  race,  and  in  whole  troops 
Would  cut  them  down  ! 

Mar.  Oh  Heaven  ! 

Hein.  No  more  of  this. 
Such  exclamations  grate  upon  mine  ear. 
Of  earthly  deeds  Heaven  recks  not. 

Mar.  Horrible  ! 
What  has  enraged  thee  thus  ? 

Hein.  We  reason'd,  wife. 
Of  that  which  doth  beseem  or  not  beseem 
A  German  soldier  j   and  if  one  in  battle 
May  dare  to  strike  his  enemy  ?  Then  the  Swede 
Waxed  wroth,  and  would  maintain  that  slaughter  there 
Was  yet,  forsooth,  unlaw^ful,  as  if  he 
Had  for  himself  obtained  immunity. 
Thus  wrath  enkindled  wrath,  and  now  almost, 
I  do  repent  me,  that  the  privileged  guest 
So  freely  spoke  unchastised. 

Mar.  In  thine  eyes 
A  murderous  fierceness  glares. 

Hein.  So  should  it  be  ! 

Mar.  'Tis  mortal  sin  ! 

Hein.  And  what  is  mortal  sin, — 
Or  stainless  virtue  ? — Words, — mere  w^ords,  no  more 
Than  senseless  echoes  in  the  wilderness  !  — 
Away  with  such  illusions !  all  on  earth 
Is  but  a  madd'ning  game  of  chance,  and  he 
That  in  his  wisdom  deems  he  hath  descried 
A  deep-laid  plan,  a  scheme  immutable 
Ruling  the  world,  in  one  brief  moment  sees 
His  cherished  visions  all  in  air  dissolved  !  — 
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Mine  own  existence  is  but  mine  own  thoughts. 
Whose  current  failing,  all  is  lost.     What  falls 
Must  fall,  and  there  an  end. — 

Mar.  Hear  hira  not.  Heaven  ! — 

Hein.  Heaven's  ear  is  deaf ;   such  pray'rs  may  well  be  spar'd. 

Mar.  Madman_,  thy  words  are  heard  !   and  in  His  temple 
Thus  dar'st  thou  to  deny  his  power  ?  Look  round, — 
Behold  th'  unnumber'd  emblems  that  environ 
His  everlasting  altar,  and  explain 
Whence  comes  the  splendour  of  the  morning  sun, 
Or  whence  the  radiance  of  those  countless  worlds 
Whose  millions  through  the  midnight  sky  revolve  3 — 
Interpret  if  thou  can'st  the  thunder's  roar. 
The  soft  sweet  music  of  the  nightingale, 
The  earthquake,  or  the  trembling  of  a  leaf — 
The  dust,  the  worm  that  grovels  there, — thyself 
In  earthly  baseness  or  in  gifts  divine  ; 
Or  if  thou  can'st  not,  tremble  even  before 
The  humblest  blossom  that  His  power  hath  fram'd. 
Nor  in  thy  frenzy,  venture  thus  to  judge 
The  laws  of  that  miraculous  universe. 
Wherein,  alas  !   thou  seek'st  thine  own  destruction  ! 

Hein.   (agitated.)   Maria,  Oh  Maria  ! 

An  attendant  enters  here,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Heinyn  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Ahasuerus,  and  who  informs  him  that 
this  mysterious  personage  had  again  become  visible  near  the 
Franciscan  convent,  on  the  frontier,  where  the  Swedes  had  taken 
up  their  position.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Heinyn  is 
dreadfully  alarmed,  and  rushes  out,  notwithstanding  all  Maria's 
endeavours  to  prevent  him.  In  the  ninth  scene  Wasaburg  ex- 
presses to  his  friend  Lilienstrom  his  conviction  that  Heinyn  is 
the  murderer  of  Gustavus,  and  though  he  could  not  violate  the 
conditions  of  his  parole,  by  challenging  him  within  the  domains 
of  Count  von  Warth,  yet  he  resolves  that  his  troops  shall  surround 
the  castle,  keeping  the  strictest  watch  over  all  ingress  and  egress, 
so  that  the  criminal  shall  not,  by  flight,  escape  just  punishment. 
In  the  forest  Heinyn  meets  Father  Gratian,  of  whom  he  anxiously 
inquires  after  Ahasuerus,  and  the  answers  he  receives  only  tend 
to  increase  his  maddening  apprehension.  Ahasuerus  draws  near 
towards  the  close  of  this  dialogue,  and  (Gratian  having  retired) 
the  meeting  and  dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Heinyn  afford  good 
stage  effect.  The  latter  becoming  furious,  he  is  felled  to  the 
ground  by  one  touch  of  his  adversary's  hand  on  the  shoulder, 
after  which,  when  he  perceives  the  Jew  walking  onvv^ard  as  if 
towards  the  station  of  the  Swedish  army,  and  endeavours  to  fol- 
low him,  his  progress  is  arrested  by  Lilienstrom,  and  a  party  of 
Swedish    soldiers.      He    hears   with    consternation    that    by  ad- 
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vancing  one  step  farther  he  will  become  their  prisoner,  and  re- 
treats, the  drop  scene  falling  abruptly. 

The  last  act  begins  a  little  before  midnight, — scene,  a  gothic 
ancestral  hall,  hung  with  weapons,  trophies,  and  coats  of  mail. 
In  the  back-ground  there  is  an  iron  gateway,  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  burial  vault,  various  tombs,  &c.  and  the  colossal 
figure  of  Time,  as  described  long  before  by  Bartholomaeus. 
We  have,  in  the  first  scenes,  a  gloomy  soliloquy  of  Count  von 
Warth ;  another  of  Heinyn,  who  comes  into  the  armoury  to  make 
choice  of  two  swords,  having  determined  to  meet  Ahasuerus, 
(who  will  attend  the  midnight  requiem  of  Bartholomaeus  at  the 
Franciscan  convent,)  and  challenge  his  frightful  enemy  to  single 
combat.  His  intentions  are  discovered  by  Maria,  with  whom  he 
has  another  affecting  interview,  at  the  close  of  which  he  rushes 
out ;  and,  after  a  short  dialogue  between  Maria  and  Count  von 
Warth,  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  forest.  In  the  back-ground 
is  the  Franciscan  church,  with  light  shining  through  the  painted 
glass  wdndows,  from  whence  also  we  hear  the  solemn  notes  of  a  pre- 
lude to  the  requiem.  The  moon  shines  on  the  tomb-stones  and 
autumnal  trees.  Ahasuerus  is  discovered  kneeling  in  prayer  be- 
fore a  crucifix.  Heinyn  enters,  and  assails  him  with  the  most 
vehement  threats  and  reproaches,  to  which  Ahasuerus  replies 
with  cold  contempt,  still  refusing  to  touch  the  sword  which  is 
thrown  at  his  feet.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  Heinyn  attacks  him 
thus  defenceless ;  Maria's  voice  is  heard  behind  the  scenes,  and 
she  enters  with  Count  Warth  at  the  moment  when  the  madman's 
sword  is  shivered  on  the  breast  of  his  supposed  enemy — and  the 
latter  observes  that  such  etforts  at  murder  are  in  vain,  adding  in 
a  terrific  tone  "  For  I  am  Ahasuerus  ! "  After  this  disclosure 
the  Wandering  Jew  gives  a  long  account  of  his  own  life,  broken 
into  sections  by  the  remarks  and  exclamations  of  his  auditors. 
We  shall  extract  two  pages. 

Akasuer,  {after  a  short  pause.)  How  long  that  interval  en- 
dured, I  know  not. 
But  when  I  woke,  the  town  was  desolate. 
For  all  had  followed  Him  to  Ghlgotha, 
Save  but  the  sick  and  dying.     I  rose  up. 
But  as  a  sinner  doubly  now  condemn' d, — 
Mine  own  accuser,  trembled  like  a  leaf, 
And  in  some  rayless  cavern  would  have  sought 
To  shroud  my  hopeless  guilt  5 — when  suddenly. 
Through  Nature's  vasty  realm,  before  so  still, 
Methought  an  universal  moan  arose. 
Pervading  earth,  —and  was  by  Heaven  re-echoed. 
Then,  ere  the  sound  had  pass'd  away,  behold. 
The  sun  that  had  in  dazzling  glory  shone 
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As  if  transform'd  to  ashes  did  expire  ; — 

I  felt  the  ground  shake  underneath  j  on  high 

Reveal'd  by  their  own  lightning,  thunder-clouds 

In  conflict  fierce  were  driven,  and  mid  the  glare, 

I  saw  the  graves  yield  up  their  habitants. 

That  grimly  stalked  along  the  streets.     With  horror, 

I  mark'd  my  parents  there  ;  they  foUow'd  me. 

While  in  despair  I  fled,  still  onward, — onward, — 

Refuge  to  seek, — how  vainly  !  Lightning  struck 

The  temple  gates  3  I  enter'd  mid  the  ruins. 

And  in  my  terror  shriek'd  aloud,  when  lo  ! 

By  supernatural  power,  the  altar's  veil 

Was  rent  asunder}  o'er  the  Covenant  gleam'd 

His  aspect, — and  a  voice  of  thunder  then 

Once  more  announc'd  my  doom  ! 

Henceforth  to  me 

Was  rest  denied, — aye,  rest !  In  that  brief  word 

Methinks  all  Heavenly  blessings  are  comprised. 

That  I  have  lost  for  ever! — Nay,  not  so, — 

For  time  itself  must  have  an  end,  and  thus 

Even  I  may  hope  for  mercy  !     From  that  hour 

Was  I  driven  forth,  a  wanderer  through  the  world, 

Still  terror-struck  and  homeless.     Nevermore 

Did  slumber  steal  upon  mine  eyes,  nor  want. 

Nor  weariness  my  strength  could  overcome. 

This  frame,  wherein  th'  imperishable  soul 

Dwelt  self-condemn'd,  defied  the  tempest's  rage 

By  land  and  sea,  tormented  but  unscath'd. — 

So  had  a  century  past ;  one  race  declin'd  3 

Another  came  and  vanish'd,  while  unchanged, 

I  wandered  on.     Then  first,  the  direful  truth, — 

The  full  o'erwhelming  im.port  of  my  doom 

Was  manifest.     I  only,  of  all  men. 

Should  never  die,  and  shuddering  with  affright, 

I  pray'd  that  on  my  head  the  lightning's  fire 

In  mercy  might  descend.     In  vain !  The  clouds 

Collected, — burst,  and  amid  the  threatening  flames, 

I  stood  uninjur'd.     From  Sicilian  cliffs. 

Whereon  the  whirlpool  breaks  in  foam,  I  rush'd 

Amid  the  wild  waves  headlong, — still  in  vain  j — ■ 

The  Sea  renounc'd  his  wicked  guest,  and  thence 

In  anger  bore  me  to  the  shore. — I  heard 

The  roar  of  Etna's  subterraneous  fire, — 

Saw  the  red  flames  ascend,  and  Heaven's  wide  vault 

Reflect  the  murky  splendour; — till  anon, 

A  rain  of  scorching  ashes  fiU'd  the  air. 

While  in  the  lava  stream,  towns,  villages. 

With  living  victims,  were  o'erwhelm'd.     Hah  !  then. 

With  momentary  hope  I  deem'd  that  here 
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I  too  might  perish,  scal'd  the  mountain  steep. 
And,  death  imploring,  leapt  into  th'  abyss,- 


Where,  like  Chaiybdis  into  fire  transform'd. 

The  sulph'rous  elements  rag'd.     Triumphant  then. 

In  heart  exulting,  I  believ'd  that  pain 

So  horrible  must  work  its  own  decay — 

But  from  the  fathomless  depths  of  lurid  flame. 

The  fierce  Volcano  murmuring  as  in  wrath 

Did  wake  abhorrent,  cast  me  forth, — and  still 

I  liv'd, — un wounded,— hopeless  as  before  !  — 

Of  the  Wandering  Jew's  narrative  we  have  extracted  only  about 
two-thirds,  because  in  the  rest  his  language,  by  the  introduction 
of  sacred  allusions,  is  rendered  exceedingly  unsuitable  even  for 
the  German  stage,  on  which,  as  Goethe  observes,  "  everything 
may  be  tried."  At  its  conclusion,  Heinyn,  with  vehement  emo- 
tion, renounces  all  the  fearful  and  impious  opinions  which  he  had 
before  expressed,  and  declares  himself  to  be  the  miserable  and 
repentant  murderer  of  Gustavus.  Just  as  he  utters  these  words, 
Wasaburg,  having  overheard  them,  rushes  on  the  stage,  prepared 
to  avenge  his  father's  assassination,  when  Heinyn  suddenly  throws 
himself  on  his  adversary's  drawn  sword,  and  thus  receives  a  mortal 
wound.  The  dialogue,  at  the  catastrophe,  is  of  course  made  up 
of  broken  sentences.  Heinyn  dies,  supported  by  Maria.  Aha- 
suerus  stands  with  supernatural  dignity  amid  the  groupe,  and 
prophesies  that  Maria  and  the  Count  von  Warth  will  not  long 
survive.  Stretching  out  his  arm  over  the  dead,  he  speaks  for  the 
last  time — 

'  Thou  hast  reach' d  th'  appointed  goal. 


But  I  must  wander — onward — onward — onward 

and  then  stalks  away  slowly  into  the  forest.  Wasaburg  watches 
him  with  astonishment.  The  others  kneel  beside  Heinyn  while 
the  music  of  the  requiem  is  continued,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

■Before  dismissing  this  article,  we  must  beg  leave  to  caution 
our  readers  against  the  supposition  that  we  consider  Mr.  Klinge- 
mann's  present  production  as  a  fair  specimen  of  modern  German 
Tragedy.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  indeed  its  singularity  which  first 
attracted  our  attention,  and  we  w  ere  induced  to  review  it  as  a 
^'  psychological  curiosity,"  which  not  only  confirmed  some  remarks 
we  had  made  on  the  bold  principles  of  German  dramatists,  but 
at  the  first  glance  naturally  awakened  a  thousand  interesting  asso- 
ciations of  spectral  agency,  mouldering  old  castles,  dark  intermi- 
nable forests,  awful  predestination,  and  so  forth ;  consequently 
we  may  have  ascribed  to  the  author  a  greater  share  of  poetic 
power  than  in  this  instance  he  can  really  claim.  For  our  next 
article    on    the    German    Theatre,    we   need    only   turn   to   the 
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names  of  Mullner,  Grillparzer,  Houwald,  and  Raiipach,  in  order 
to  be  reminded  of  dramatists  who  unite  with  impassioned  elo- 
quence a  propriety  of  incident  and  character  such  as  may  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  critic.  We  may  observe  in  concluding,  that 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  this  class  in  Germany, 
the  late  Heinrich  Kleist,  remains  yet  unknown  even  by  name  in 
England,  while  his  "  Prince  of  Homburg,"  "  Catharine  of  Heil- 
bronn/'  *'  Family  of  Schroffenstein,"  &c.  &c.,  are  extolled  by 
Ludwig  Tieck  as  models  of  dramatic  composition,  which,  though 
the  author's  untimely  fate  prevented  the  full  developement  of 
his  own  principles,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  To  the  latest 
votaries  of  the  tragic  muse,  Immermann,  Graf  von  Kalkreuth, 
l^chtritz,  Zedlitz,  Heine,  &c.,  we  shall  ere  long  give  due  at- 
tention. 


Art.  XIII. — Anthologie  Rnsse,  suivie  de  Poesies  Originales, 
Dedite  a  S.  M.  V Empereur  de  toutes  les  Hussies.  Par  P.  J. 
Emile  Dupre  de  Saint  Maure,  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  Royal  de 
la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Sec.     Paris,  1823.     4to. 

It  is  rather  a  novel  circumstance  in  the  history  of  literature  to 
hear  of  an  author  making  translations  from  a  languasje  of  which 
he  is  entirely  ignorant,  but  it  is,  we  fear,  still  more  unusual  to 
tind  one  in  that  predicament  who  is  honest  enough  to  confess  his 
ignorance.     M.  Dupre   de   St.  Maure  informs  us,   that  he  tra- 
velled and  resided  in  Russia  for  four  years,  (a  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  not  very  creditable  to  his  industry  or  application,  as  in  much 
less  time  any  man  of  ordinary  talent  might  have  acquired  the  lan- 
guage,)— that  during  that  period  he  had  occasionally  amused  him- 
self with  versifying   some  pieces  of  Russian  poetry  in  his  native 
language,  which  had  been  well  received,  and  obtained  him  en- 
couragement to  proceed ; — that  he  had  in  consequence  pledged 
himself  to  publish  this  Anthology  on  his  return  to  France,   and 
within  a  limited  period; — and  that  he  had  bestowed  two  years  in 
preparing  it  for  the  public  eye.     Regarding  it  as  an  axiom  indis- 
putable (rendered  still  more  so  by  the  dictum  of  Laharpe)  that 
translations  of  poetical  works  should  be  inverse,  M.  Dupre  de  St. 
Maure  has  not  only  versified  his,  but  adopted  the  measure  of 
the  originals   as  nearly  as  the  structure  of  the   French  language 
would  allow  him.     The  method  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  exe- 
cute this,  which, prima  focie ,  seems  rather  a  difficult  task,  was  very 
simple,  and  has,  we  doubt  not,  been  followed  on  many  similar 
occasions,  altiiough  not  so  frankly  avowed.     A  literal  translation 
of  the  piece  inlo  French  prose,  exhibiting  the  peculiar  turns  and 
inversions  of  the  original,  was  furnished  to  iiim,  in  several  cases 
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by  the  author  himself,  and  this  he  turned  into  verse  in  his  own  way ; 
his  translation  was  then  submitted  to  his  critical  friends,  or  to  the 
authors,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  any  errors  which  he  might  have 
committed  were  then  corrected.     He  says,  that  "  the  Russian 
language  is  so  harmonious,  has  such  a  happy  temerity  in  its  inver- 
sions, and  such  an  abundance  of  compound  words  and  imitative 
beauties,  that  he  frequently  felt  the  insufficiency  of  the  French 
language  to  express  the  gracefulness  and  energy  of  the  original.'' 
With  respect  to  the  fidelity  of  his  versions,  he  repeats  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  Krilov  as  to  that  of  some  of  his  own  fables :    "  Al- 
though the  genius  of  your  language  has  compelled  you  to  substi- 
tute another  expression  for  mine,  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  say 
that  you  have  in  no  case  altered  my  meaning." 

The  volume  contains  between  thirty  and  forty  pieces,  translated 
from  sixteen  different  authors,  and  exhibits  specimens  of  the  epic, 
tragic,  lyric,  epistolary,  satirical,  elegiac,  mock-heroic,  epigram- 
matic, fable,  idyl,  ballad  and  song.  Of  the  pieces  selected,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  are  the  same  with  those  which  Mr.  Bow- 
ring  has  given  in  his  '*  Russian  Anthology."  After  the  confession 
made  by  the  French  translator,  curiosity  led  us  to  compare  his 
versions  with  those  of  our  countryman,  the  result  of  which  we 
shall  confine  to  a  single  poem.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
original  poems  among  the  specimens  given  by  both,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Svetlana  of  Zhukovsky,  and  we  think  it  will  interest  and 
amuse  our  poetical  readers  to  compare  the  two  versions,  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  parallel  stanzas  we  have  selected.  To  enable 
them  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  comparative  fidelity,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  ready  kindness  of  a  Russian  friend,  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  genius  of  both  languages,  who  has 
favoured  us  with  the  literal  English  translation  of  these  stanzas, 
which  will  be  found  below.*     In  the  original  the  stanzas  consist 

»SVETLANA.  2. 

1.  Dimly  shines  the  moon 

Once  on  Epiphany  evening  In  the  thickness  of  the  fog — 

Maidens  were  telling  fortunes :  Silent  and  downcast 

Over  the  gate  a  slipper  The  gentle  Svetlana. 

Taken  from  the  foot  they  threw;  "  What,  dear  friend,  grieves  thee? 

They  gathered  up  snow ;  under  the  window  Say  one  little  word ! 

They  listened ;  they  fed  Listen  to  the  circling  song ; 

A  chicken  with  choice  grain;  Take  out  for  thyself  the  ring  ! 

They  melted  fine  wax ;  Sing,  pretty  one  :  *  Workman  ! 

Into  a  cup  with  clean  water  Work  for  me  a  gold  and  new  crown, 

They  placed  a  gold  ring,  Work  a  golden  ring  ! 

Emerald  ear-rings;  For  me  to  crown  myself  with  that  crown  ! 

They  spread  a  whife  napkin.  To  betrothe  myself  with  that  ring 

And  over  the  cup  sang  in  chorus  At  the  holy  desk  ! '  " 

Joyous  songs. 


I 
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of  fourteen  lines  each ;    the  French  translator  lengthens  them  to 
sixteen,  and  in  the  opening  one  to  twenty-three. 


SVETLANA.* 

1. 

C  etoit  la  fete  de  Noel ; 

Le  soir  de  ce  jour  solennel, 
Bravant  la  nuit  et  la  froidure, 

Des  jeunes  filles  s'amusoient 
A  dire  la  bonne  aventure ; 

Tour  a  tour  otoient  leur  chaussure, 
Et  sous  la  porte  lajetoient; 

Tantot  elles  foulent  la  neige ; 


CATHERINE. t 
1. 

St.  Silvester's  evening  hour 

Calls  the  maidens  round; 
Shoes  to  throw  behind  the  door, 

Delve  the  snowy  ground. 
Peep  behind  the  window  there, 

Burning  wax  to  pour; 
And  the  corn  for  chanticleer 

Reckon  three  times  o'er. 


"  How  can  I,  my  friends,  sing ! 

My  gentle  love  is  distant ! 
My  fate  is  to  die 

In  solitary  grief! 
A  year  has  passed — no  intelligence  ; 

He  writes  not  to  me ! 
Ah !  through  him  alone  the  light  is  beau- 
tiful ! 

Through  him  alone  my  heart  beats !  . , . 
Or  dost  thou  not  think  of  me  ? 
Where,  in  what  direction  art  thou? 

Where  is  thy  habitation? 
I  pray  and  shed  tears  ! 
Quench  my  sorrow, 

Angel  comforter !  " 
4. 
See  !  in  a  chamber  a  table  spread 

With  a  white  napkin  ! 
And  on  that  table  stands 

A  looking-glass  with  a  candle; 
Two  covers  on  the  table. 

"  Prophesy,  Svetlana ! 
In  the  clear  glass  of  the  mirror. 

At  midnight,  without  deceit. 
Thou  wilt  know  thy  lot ! 
Thy  love  will  knock  at  the  door 

With  a  light  hand, 
The  bolt  will  fall  from  the  door, 
He  will  sit  down  to  his  cover 

To  sup  with  thee." 


the 


They  are  seated  (in  the  sledge)  .... 
horses  are  off  in  an  instant, 

Thej'  breathe  fire  from  their  nostrils ! 
From  their  hoofs  is  raised 

The  snow  over  the  sledge ! 
They  gallop  on  ! All  around  is  space; 

A  desert  in  the  eyes  of  Svellana  ; 


A  misty  circle  about  the  moon  ; 

The  edges  scarcely  glimmer. 
Her  foreboding  heart  trembles  ; 
Timidly  the  maiden  speaks : 

"  Why  art  thou  silent,  love  ?  " 
Not  a  whisper  to  her  in  answer ! 
He  looks  towards  the  moonlight. 

Pale  and  opprest  in  heart. 
9. 
The  horses  dash  over  the  rugged  roads; 

They  trample  on  the  deep  snow. . . . 
Behold  !  on  the  roadside  a  holy  temple 

Is  seen  solitary; 
The  whirlwind  has  burst  open  the  gates  ; 

A  multitude  of  persons  in  the  temple  ; 
The  bright  glare  of  the  chandeliers 

Is  obscured  by  the  incense; 
In  the  centre  a  black  coffin ; 
And  the  priest  exclaims  in  a  lengthened 
tone  : 

"  Be  taken  by  the  tomb!" 
More  and  more  the  maiden  trembles  ; 
The  horses  pass  0)i ;  her  beloved  is  silent. 

Pale  and  cast-down. 

10. 
Suddenly  all  around  is  agitation! 

The  snow  falls  in  large  flakes  ! 
A  black  crow,  hissing  with  its  wing. 

Hovers  over  the  sledge  ; 
A  warning  voice  cries  :  "  Woe  !  " 

The  impatient  horses 
As  in  wonder  look  towards  the  obscure  dis- 
tance. 

Bristling  their  manes ; 
A  small  fire  glimmers  in  a  field  ; 
A  peaceful  corner  is  visible  ; 

A  cottage  snow-roofed  ; 
More  swiftly  fly  the  horses  ! 
They  kick  up  the  snow,  straight  towards  it 

They  rush  in  impetuous  course. 


*  Svetlana  is  derived  from  the  word  Svet,  which  means  light,  and  corresponds  with 
Clara. — French  translator, 

-f-  I  have  adopted  the  word  Catherine ;  Svetlana  does  not  easily  accommodate  itself 
to  our  organs  of  sense. — English  translator. 
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Tantot  le  vent  est  consult^ ; 

Tantot  la  jeune  troupe  assi^ge 
Un  coq  nourri  de  grain  compte : 

Ce  jeu  fini,  la  cire  ardente 
Qu'au  fond  d'un  vase  on  tait  bouillir, 

Souvent  de  leur  arae  innocente 
Trahit  le  timide  desir; 

Puis  dans  le  fond  d'une  onde  claire 
Un  anneau  d'or  est  descendu, 

Et  sur  le  vase  avec  mystere 
Un  mouchoir  blanc  est  etendu ; 

Ce  vase  attire  les  fiUettes, 
Qui,  bientot  se  groupant  autour, 

Disent  gaiment  des  chansonettes 
Qu'animent  des  refrains  d'amour. 

2. 
Derobant  sa  clarte  dans  I'ombre, 

Tel  nous  voyons  I'astre  des  nuits. 

Ainsi,  le  front  charge  d'ennuis, 
Svetlana  reste  triste  et  sombre. 

"  Ton  coeur,  amie,  est  agite; 
D'ou  nait  cette  douleur  profonde  ? 

Prends  ta  part  de  notre  gaite, 
Ecoute  nos  chansons  en  ronde, 

O  Svetlana,  rani  me  toi ; 
Que  ta  legere  voix  entonne 

Ce  chant : '  Tiens,  forgeron,  fais  moi 
Un  anneau  d'or,  une  couronne  ; 

.AUons,  travaille  ;  il  est  prochain 
Le  jour  des  noces  qu'on  apprete : 

L'anneau  brillera  sur  ma  main, 
La  couronne  ceindrama  tete.'  " 

3. 

"  Qui  ?  moi,  chanter  ?  le  puis-je,  helas ! 

Quand  je  succombe  a  ma  tristesse? 
II  est  en  de  lointains  climats, 

L'unique  objec  de  ma  tendresse  ! 
Voila  prls  d'un  an  qu'ii  partit : 

Chaque  jour  ma  voix  le  rappelle; 
De  sa  main  que  n'ai-je  un  ecrit, 

Messager  de  son  coeur  tidelle  ! 
Lui  seul  pent  ranimer  mes  jours, 

Lui  seul  me  fait  aimer  la  vie ; 
Oublieroit-il  done  nos  amours? 

Est-il  bien  loin  de  son  amie? 
Moi,  tout  entifere  a  ma  douleur, 

Je  prie,  etje  verse  des  larmes : — 
Mon  ange,  doux  consolateur. 

Par  pitie,  finis  mes  alarmes  !' 

4. 
Interrompant  cette  oraison, 

Tout-a-coup  la  troupe  empressee 
Conduit  au  haut  de  la  maison 

Notre  charmante  fiancee; 


In  the  water-fountain  fling 
Solemnly  the  golden  ring, 

Ear-rings  too  of  gold  ; 
Kerchief  white  must  cover  them 
While  we  are  chanting  over  them 

Magic  songs  of  old. 


1 


2. 

Feebly  through  the  vapours  shine 

Moonbeams  on  the  hill ; 
Silently  sat  Catherine 

Sorrowful  and  still. 
''  Maiden,  why  so  pensive  ?  we 

Fain  thy  voice  would  hear — 
Come,  and  join  our  revelry  ! 

Take  the  ring,  thou  dear ! 
Sing, '  Make  haste  and  melt,  and  bring. 
Goldsmith  !  come  with  golden  ring. 

Golden  wreath  for  Kate  ! 
Ring  to  deck  her  hand  of  snow, 
Wreath  to  bloom  upon  her  brow 

At  the  altar-gate.' " 


3. 

"  I  can  sing  no  choral  song 

W^hile  my  love's  away ; 
For  my  days  are  sad  and  long, 

Gloomier  every  day. 
Left  alone — a  year  is  past — 

Not  a  line  to  send — 
O  my  life  is  but  a  waste, 

Sever'd  from  my  friend  ! 
Hast  thou  then  forgotten  me  ? 
Tell  me,  wanderer !  can  it  be  ? 

Where's  thy  dwelling — where? 
See,  I  pine  'neath  secret  smart : 
Guardian  angel,  watch  my  heart — 

Listen  to  my  prayer ! " 


Cover'd  with  a  napkin  white, 

Stood  a  table  there; 
Where  a  mirror,  clear  and  bright, 

Shone  amidst  the  glare. 
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On  chante  en  chcEur  des  joyeux  airs  ; 

Un  linge  blanc,  une  lurai^re, 
Un  miroir,  avec  deux  converts, 

Sont  mis  dans  ce  lieu  solitaire. 
"  Svetlana,  calme  ton  chagrin; 

Cette  glace,  a  present  muette, 
A  minuit,  pour  toi,  du  Destin 

Sera  le  fidele  interprete. 
Tout  doucement  il  frappera, 

Celui  qui  t'attache  a  la  vie, 
Et  dans  la  chambre  il  entrera 


Vacant  seats  for  two  were  placed— 

'  Look  within,  O  look  ! 
'Tis  the  hour  of  spirits, — haste! 

Read  Fate's  opening  book  : 
To  the  mirror  turn  thy  eye. 
And  the  door  shall  silently 

Open — List !  'tis  he  ! 
Gently  shall  thy  lover  glide. 
Seat  him  by  his  maiden's  side. 

And  shall  sup  with  thee." 


Pour  souper  avec  son  amie." 

The  three  following  stanzas  describe  her  sensations  before  she 
ventures  to  look  in  the  glass ;  the  appearance  of  her  lover,  who 
calms  her  fears,  tells  her  the  priest  is  waiting  at  the  altar  to  unite 
them,  and  urges  their  instant  departure.  She  complies ;  a  sledge 
drawn  by  fiery  coursers  is  at  the  door ;  they  mount,  and  proceed. 


8. 
Bientot  s'elancent  les  chevaux, 

Dont  rien  n'egale  la  vitesse; 
lis  galopent;  de  leurs  naseaux 

S'echappe  une  fumee  epaisse. 
Sur  le  desert  silencieux 

La  lune  plane,  solitaire  ; 
Autour  d'elle  un  cercle  brumeux 

Piilit  sa  timide  lumiere. 
Svetlana  voit  avec  effroi 

Se  derouler  la  plaine  immense. 
"Ami,"  dit-elle,  "parle-moi; 

II  est  sinistre  ton  silence." 
Helas  !  I'ami  reste  muet ; 

Pas  un  demi-mot  de  replique : 
Triste,  abattu,  son  oeil  distrait 

Parcourt  I'astre  melancolique. 

9. 
A  travers  des  deserts  affreux 

Le  traineau  l^-ger  les  emporte. 
Une  eglise  s'oiTre  a  leurs  yeux ; 

Les  vents  en  ont  ouvert  la  porte ; 
L'air  retentit  de  chants  pieux; 

Des  vases  d'or  le  feu  s'allume, 
Et  de  I'encens  religieux 

Le  temple  isole  se  parfume. 
Un  cercueil  est  devant  I'autel, 

Portant  un  cierge  funeraire. 
Le  prctre,  d'un  ton  solennel, 
*  Des  morts  recite  la  prifere. 
Svetlana  tremble ;  mais  soudain 

Le  rapide  traineau  s'elance. 
Toujours  en  proie  a  son  chagrin, 

L'ami  garde  un  profond  silence. 


8. 
Onwards !  like  the  winds  they  go, 

When  the  storm  awakes ; 
Scattering  round  them  clouds  of  snow, 

While  the  pathway  shakes. 
All  was  dark  and  wild  as  night, 

Terrible,  and  new  : 
Mist-wreaths  dimm'd  the  pale  moon's 
light. 

Plains  were  drench'd  in  dew. 
Fear  again  possess'd  the  maid. 
And  in  gentlest  tones  she  said, 

"  Speak,  my  lover  true  !" 
He  was  silent  then — but  soon 
Turn'd  him  to  the  wintry  moon, — 

Pale  and  paler  grew. 


Through    the    snow  —  a    mountain's 
height — 

Next  the  wild  steeds  pass'd ; 
And  a  church  appear'd  in  sight, 

'Midst  a  gloomy  waste  : 
Then  a  whirlwind  burst  the  door— 

Men  are  there  who  mourn; 
Clouds  of  incense  rolling  o'er. 

Waxen  tapers  burn. 
Lo  !  a  black  sepulchral  shroud — 
"  Dust  to  dust ! "  the  priest  aloud 

Chants — the  horses  flew 
Tow'rds  the  door — her  agony 
Rose — he  spoke  no  word — but  he 

Pale  and  paler  grew. 
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10.  10. 

Le  vent  redouble  ses  fureurs ;  Clouds  of  snow  ascend  again — 

La  neige  en  flocons  s'amonc^le :  Lo  !  the  coursers  fly ; 

Sur  la  tete  des  voyageurs,  And  a  raven  on  the  plain 

Le  corbeau  fait  siffler  son  aile;  Croaks,  and  passes  by; 

Ses  cris  funebres  et  plaintifs  'Twas  an  awful,  ominous  sound  ! 

Du  del  annoncent  la  colere;  And  the  moonlight  wanes; 

Et  des  trois  coursiers  attentifs  Darkness  wraps  the  desert  round 

On  voit  se  dresser  la  crini^re.  O'er  the  steaming  manes. 

Aux  sombres  bords  de  I'horizon,  See  !  a  glimmering  light  is  there, 

Tout-a-coup  brille  une  lumiere,  And  upon  the  heather  bare 
Dont  le  faible  et  pale  rayon  Stands  a  humble  shed. 

Laisse  entrevoir  une  chaumiere.  Swifter — swifter  flew  the  car, 

La  vierge,  a  cet  aspect  nouveau,  Whirl'd  the  snow  around  it  far, 

Sent  palpiter  son  coeur  timide;  But  no  farther  sped. 

Vers  la  cabane  le  traineau 

Dirige  sa  course  rapide. 

Steeds,  sledge  and  bridegroom,  all  disappear ;  Svetlana  is  left 
alone  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  which,  on  her  knocking,  opens  of  itself. 
She  finds  inside  the  corpse  of  a  man  laid  upon  a  winding-sheet, 
with  an  image  of  the  Saviour  at  his  feet;  she  prostrates  herself 
before  it,  wrapt  in  silent  devotion,  when  a  white  dove  enters, 
springs  towards  her,  and  flaps  his  wings  upon  her  bosom.     The 
corpse  raises  himself  fearfully,  throws  off  his  shroud,  and  points 
with  his  hand  to  the  maiden ;  the  dove  then  quits  her  bosom  and 
flies  to  the  dead  man's  breast ;  the  corpse  heaves  a  sigh,  gnashes 
his  teeth  in  agony,  and  turns  his  eyes  upon  her.     Svetlana  at  that 
moment  recognizes  the  features  of  her  lover,  and  horrified  at  the 
discovery,  she — awakes,^©?*  it  was  all  a  dream!  She  finds  herself 
at  day-break  in  the  apartment  where  her  companions  had  left  her ; 
seating  herself  at  the  window,  and  deeply  ruminating  the  circum- 
stances and  meaning  of  her  extraordinary  dream,  she  discovers  a 
mist-cloud  in  the  distance — hears  first  the  horses'  bells,  then  the 
tramping  of  their  feet,  and  lastly,  the  sledge   drawn  up  at  the 
door,  from  which  a  stranger  descends,  and  that  stranger  is — her 
lover,  returned  in  safety,  and  eager  to  fulfil  his  promised  vows. 
The  poem  concludes  with  a  sort  of  moral  interpretation  of  the 
dream.     It  is  not  our  purport  to  enter  into  any  detailed  criticism 
on  the  merit  of  these  two  versions  ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  by 
remarking,  that  if  the  English  one  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
original  in  the  measure,  and  exhibits  greater  poetical  condensation, 
the  French  one  is  not  inferior  to  it  in  literal  fidelity,   and  by  its 
amplification,  tells  the  story  more  clearly  and  distinctly ;  which 
is  no  small  praise,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  made.     Beauties   there  are  in  the  original,  which  we  think 
have  escaped  the  grasp  of  both  translators."^ 

*  The  first  part  of  this  poem  reiuiuds  us  of  Burns's  admirable  "Halloween,"  al- 
though conceived  in  an  entirely  different  spirit ;  it  is  remarkable  that  the  superstitious 
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But  we  have  already  lingered  too  long  on  the  threshold,  and 
must  now  enter  on  what  was  our  mam  object  in  taking  up  this 
work,  namely,  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  and  present 
state  of  Russian  literature,  drawn  up  principally  from  the  mate- 
rials already  adverted  to.*  M.  Dupre  de  St.  Maure  has  prefixed 
to  his  volume  a  similar  sketch,  abridged  from  Gretch's  History 
of  Russian  Literature,  and  has  also  given  some  neat  biographical 
notices  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  has  made  his  translations ; 
of  these  we  have  availed  ourselves.  It  is  our  purpose  to  give 
from  time  to  time  similar  apercus  of  the  lesser  known  literatures  of 
Europe,  by  means  of  which  we  conceive  our  readers  will  be 
better  enabled  to  follow  us,  when  any  remarkable  production  from 
these  quarters  falls  in  our  way,  which  we  may  think  deserving  of 
being  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public. 

The  Russian  is  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Slavonic,  which  is  the  name  usually  applied  to  the 
language  employed  in  the  Translation  of  the  Gospels  and  other 
books  of  Scripture,  which  is  still  in  use  in  Russia.  But  some  dis- 
tinguished philologists  are  of  opinion,that  at  the  time  these  books 
were  translated,  the  Slavonic  language  already  possessed  several 
dialects,  in  one  of  which  they  suppose  these  books  were  written. 

Two  Greek  missionaries,   Methodius  and  Cyrillus,  who  were 

practice  (looking  in  the  glass  at  midnight,  in  order  to  see  the  face  of  the  future  intended) 
which  gives  rise  to  the  dream  and  the  incidents  arising  out  of  it,  is  one  which  we  find  by 
the  poems  to  be  conmion  to  the  two  countries,  Scotland  and  Russia.  The  nocturnal  jour- 
ney however  brings  more  forcibly  to  our  recollection  that  far  more  powerful  descrip- 
tion in  Biirger's  ballad  of  Lenora,  which  has  been  transferred  into  our  own  tongue  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  with  such  feiicit}'  of  execution  as  might  well  excite  the  envy  of 
his  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field.     We  copy  a  few  of  the  stanzas. 

"  When  harke !  abroade  she   hearde   the      "  And  hurry-skurry  forth  they  go, 
trampe  Unheeding  wet  or  dry  ; 

Of  nimble-hoofed  steed  ;  And  horse  and  rider  snorte  and  blow. 

She  liearde  a  knighte  with  clanke  aliglite.  And  sparkling  pebbles  fly. 

And  climbe  the  staire  in  speede.  ..  jj^^  s.^iftg  the  flood,  the  mead,  the  wood. 

Aright,  aleft,  are  gone  ! 
#»»»*«  The  bridges  thunder  as  they  pass. 

But  earthly  sowne  is  none. 

"  All  in  her  sarke,  as  there  she  lay,  "Tramp,    tramp,  across  the  land  they 

Upon  his  horse  she  sprung  ;  speede; 

And  with  her  lily  handcs  so  pale.  Splash,  splash,  across  the  sea : 

About  her  William  clung.  "*  Hurrah!  the  deade  can  ride  apace, 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  rae  ?'  " 

With  the  exception  of  the  changes  in  the  local  scenery  and  mode  of  travelling,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  ideas  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  ditference  in  the  catastrophe,  the 
Russian  has  introduced  most  of  the  details  of  the  German  poet,  but  we  think  witli  far 
inferior  ettcct. 

The  English  public  is  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bowring  for  the  valuable  addi- 
tions he  has  made  to  our  literature  by  his  translations  from  the  Dutch,  Russian,  Polish 
and  Servian  poets.  We  observe  that  he  is  shortly  about  to  present  us  with  a  volume  of 
Hungarian  poetry,  and  another  of  Finnish  and  Esthonian. 

*  See  page  383,  note. 
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sent  from  Constantinople  into  Moravia,  in  863,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  people  in  Christianity,  were  the  inventors  of  the 
alphabet  of  the  language,  into  which  they  translated  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  Thus 
the  Slavonic  language,  while  in  its  infancy,  had,  in  being  formed 
on  the  model  of  a  copious  and  scientific  language,  an  advantage, 
of  which  that  of  Russia  participated  when  these  translations  found 
their  way  into  that  country. 

The  oldest  manuscript  of  them  now  in  existence  is  preserved  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  of  the  date  of  1056. 
Since  that  time  they  have  undergone  great  changes,  partly  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  copyists,  and  partly  from  the  desire  of  the 
Russian  clergy  to  assimilate  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Russian  language,  properly  so  called.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Slavonic  tongue,  such  as  it  is  preserved  in  these  translations  of 
Scripture,  very  much  resembles  the  language  now  spoken  in 
Servia. 

The  Russian  language  differs  from  that  in  its  grammatical  forms, 
and  in  an  immense  number  of  words  ;*  not  so  much,  however,  but 

*  The  principal  features  which  distinguish  the  Russian  from  the  Slavonic  are  here 
enumerated. 

1.  Like  the  Latin,  neither  of  them  has  an}'  article,  and  the  connexion  between  one 
noun  and  another  is  marked  by  the  cases. 

2.  They  have  a  seventh  case,  or  one  more  than  the  Latin.  This  case  is  called  in  Rus- 
sian the  creative  case,  and  is  used  to  express  that  a  thing  has  been  produced  by,  or  with, 
another.  The  seven  cases  are  the  same  in  both  languages,  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  their  terminations.  In  the  Slavonic  the  vocative  has  its  peculiar  termi- 
nation; in  the  Russian  it  is  always  the  same  as  the  nominative,  excepting  in  three  or 
four  words,  which  it  has  received  from  the  Slavonic  without  alteration. 

3.  The  nouns  substantive  and  adjective,  as  well  as  the  pronouns,  have  in  both  lan- 
guages, like  the  Latin,  three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter. 

4.  The  Slavonic  has  three  numbers,  singular,  plural,  and  dual;  the  last  is  used  to 
express  two  persons  or  things.     The  Russian  has  only  two  numbers,  like  the  Latin. 

5.  The  Russian  has  one  advantage,  which  its  mother  tongue,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, does  not  possess;  that  of  forming  augmentative  or  diminutive  nouns,  like  the  Ita- 
lian. Almost  all  the  Russian  substantives  have  two  augmentatives  and  three  diminutives  ; 
a  few  have  even  more.  The  adjectives  have  only  diminutives;  on  this  point,  however, 
grammarians  are  not  agreed. 

6.  The  verbs  in  both  languages  are  conjuijated  quite  differently  from  those  of  other 
languages  not  derived  from  ihe  Slavonic,  first  of  all,  they  have  several  infinitives  pre- 
sent, which  by  a  simple  change  of  termination,  express  a  circumstance  that  accompanies 
the  action,  as  for  instance,  that  the  action  consists  of  a  single  act,  or  that  it  is  a  suc- 
cession of  acts  of  the  same  nature.  Secondly,  these  injinitives  have  their  corresponding 
ones  in  the  ;;ast  and  J'uture  tenses,  so  that  the  Slavonic  and  Russian  verbs  almost  always 
express  circumstances  with  them,  which  gives  a  great  degree  of  precision  to  their  dis- 
course. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  conditional  and  subjunctive  tenses,  and  in 
order  to  express  the  ideas  which  these  are  used  for  in  other  languages,  the  Russians  em- 
ploy a  particle,  which  is  added  to  the  tense  of  the  indicative.  The  Slavonic  verbs  have 
three  numbers,  as  already  described  in  No.  4.  They  have  also  more  tenses  than  the 
Russian  verbs,  as  tiiey  form  past  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be,  while  the  Rus- 
sian language  has  no  compound  past  tenses. 

7.  Finally,  the  two  languages  differ  very  much  from  each  other  hi  their  grammaticai 
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that  a  Russian,  with  a  little  attention,  can  understand  the  works 
written  in  the  Slavonic.  The  purest  Russian  is  spoken  at  Mos- 
cow and  the  environs;  in  other  districts  different  dialects  are  used, 
which  more  or  less  resemble  that.  The  principal  of  these  dia- 
lects is  that  of  Little  Russia,  which  is  a  compound  of  Russian 
and  Polish.  With  this  exception  there  is  generally  so  little  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Archangel  and  one 
of  Astracan  meeting  together  at  Moscow,  find  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  and  conversing  with  each  other.  This  conformity 
of  language  between  provinces  so  remote,  is  attributed  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  translation  through  the 
whole  of  Russia,  and  to  the  universal  employment  of  the  Slavonic 
in  divine  service. 

In  this  short  sketch  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  principal  features 
in  the  literary  history  of  Russia;  we  shall  direct  our  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  in  which  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  every  nation  is  essentially  displayed,  and  we  shall  cast  a 
general  survey  over  the  sciences  and  the  fine  arts,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  which  all  civilized  nations  participate. 

The  Russian  nation  derives  its  origin  from  the  Normans,  who 
came  from  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea  in  862,  under  Rurik 
and  his  two  brothers,  and  settled  among  the  Slavonians,  who  then 
inhabited  the  country  between  Novgorod  and  Kiev.  The  de- 
scendants of  Rurik  continued  to  lead  an  active  and  warlike  life ; 
they  pushed  their  military  excursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  returned  from  them  loaded  with  booty.  The 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  softened  their  manners. 
Under  the  great  grandson  of  Rurik,  Vladimir  the  Great,  who  was 
baptized  in  988,  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
Russia.  Several  Greek  monks  came  thither,  bringing  with  them 
the  Slavonian  translations  of  the  scriptural  books,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Vladimir  also  had  the  honour  of  establishing 
the  first  schools  in  Russia.  His  son  Jaroslav  raised  the  splendour 
of  his  country  to  an  unexampled  height.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh   century,  when    Europe  was  making  faint  efforts  to 

construction.  Both  of  them  use  great  liberties  in  the  transposition  of  words,  by  means 
of  cases  wliich  serve  to  point  out  the  direct  and  indirect  government,  as  well  as  their 
character  with  the  verbs. 

Tliis  short  sketch  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Russian  language  is  copious  in  its 
gran)n)atical  forms,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  expressing  every  modification  of  the 
most  abstract  ideas. 

A  singular  theory  was  started  about  seven  years  since,  by  Mr.  GalifFe,  in  his  "  Italy 
and  its  Inhabitants  in  1816,  1817," — that  the  Russian  was  the  original  language,  and 
the  Slavonian  only  a  dialect  of  it.  He  regards  the  first  Romans  as  a  colony  of  Scythians, 
and  cites  a  number  of  Latin  words  identical  wirh,  or  apparently  derived  from  the  Rus- 
sian, in  confirmation  of  his  theory.  The  subject  is  interesting,  and  merits  fuller  exa- 
mination. 
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tear  asunder  the  veil  of  darkness  with  which  she  had  been  covered 
for  500  years,  Russia  was  in  constant  communication  with  Greece, 
which  was  then  the  only  asylum  where  the  arts  and  sciences  found 
refuge.  The  alliance  of  Jaroslav  was  coveted  by  every  sovereign 
in  Europe.  His  eldest  son  married  the  daughter  of  Harold,  king 
of  England ;  his  second,  the  sister  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  who 
also  married  Jaroslav's  sister;  his  third,  a  sister  of  the  Prince 
Archbishop  of  Treves ;  and  his  fourth,  a  daughter  of  Constantine 
Monomachos,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  His  eldest  daughter 
was  married  to  a  king  of  Norway ;  his  second  to  Henry  I.  king  of 
France;  and  his  third  to  a  king  of  Hungary. 

Had  Russia  continued  in  the  career  which  she  had  thus  glori- 
ously commenced,  the  learned  Greeks,  who  were  forced  to  flee 
their  country  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  would 
doubtless  have  preferred  an  asylum  among  their  co-religionaries, 
the  Russians,  to  every  other ;  and  the  north  would  probably  have 
preceded  the  south  in  the  great  work  of  civilization.  But  it  was 
otherwise  determined.  Jaroslav,  at  his  death,  (which  happened 
in  1054,)  divided  his  states  into  different  principalities,  which  he 
left  to  his  sons.  From  that  period  the  strength  of  the  nation  was 
exhausted  by  a  succession  of  civil  wars,  up  to  the  time  (1223) 
when  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  entered  Russia;  the  fire  and  sword 
of  the  stranger  then  destroyed  all  that  the  fury  of  internal  discord 
had  previously  spared.  The  unhappy  Russians  bore  the  yoke  of 
their  barbarous  conquerors  for  two  centuries  and  a  half;  the  lamp 
which  had  begun  to  burn  was  for  that  time  extinguished;  the 
manners  of  the  nation  were  completely  changed;  the  women  lost 
their  liberty ;  the  men  became  cowardly  and  superstitious,  and 
the  government  cruel  and  despotic. 

These  ages  of  ignorance  bequeathed  few  literary  monuments  to 
posterity,  and  they  unfortunately  destroyed  almost  all  to  which 
the  preceding  centuries  had  given  birth.  A  few  of  these,  how- 
ever, we  shall  notice,  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  learned. 

The  Code  of  Laivs  attributed  to  Jaroslav  and  his  sons,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Russian  Truth,  is  curious,  both  as  a 
monument  of  the  language,  and  of  the  judicial  system  in  use 
during  the  eleventh  century,  in  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Normans. 

The  Chronicle  of  Nestor,  which  embraces  the  period  from  the 
origin  of  the  Russians  as  a  nation,  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  when 
the  author  died,  is  a  most  valuable  document,  not  only  to  the 
Russians,  but  to  all  the  Slavonian  nations.  The  learned  Schlotzer 
devoted  forty  years  of  his  laborious  life  to  the  examination  of  this 
Russian  Chronicle,  which  he  published  in  5  vols.  8vo.  at  Gottin- 
gen,  (1802 — 1809 J  with  explanatory  notes  in  German.     This 
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Chronicle  has  been  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  names  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nuators  have  perished. 

The  poem  entitled  the  Expedition  of  Igor  against  the  Polovtzi 
also  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  author  of  it  celebrates  the 
bravery  of  the  Prince  of  Novogorod-Seversky  of  that  name;  his 
defeat  by,  and  captivity  among  the  Polovtzi,  a  barbarous  people 
who  then  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Don ;  and  his  return  to  Rus- 
sia. This  poem  merits  particular  attention  for  its  originality,  its 
bold  imagery,  and  that  richness  of  imagination  which  characterizes 
the  poetry  of  all  young  nations.^  The  name  of  the  author  has  not 
survived,  but  he  has  transmitted  to  us  that  of  Bojane,  a  still  earlier 
poet,  whose  works  have  also  unfortunately  perished. 

Tradition  has  also  preserved  among  the  Russians  a  number  of 
songs,  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Tartar  dominion.  Some 
of  these  songs,  which  are  full  of  simplicity  and  pathos,  have  cho- 
ruses mixed  up  with  them  which  relate  to  heathen  rites,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  lead  us  to  think  that  they  are  even  older  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Others  of  them  celebrate  the  pomp  of  Vladi- 
mir's court,  and  the  feats  of  his  brave  comrades.  The  reign  of 
Vladimir  is  represented  in  these  in  a  fabulous  light,  like  that  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  romances  of  the  middle  age.  These  tradi- 
tions only  required  an  Ariosto  to  give  them  equal  celebrity  with 
those  which  are  attributed  to  Archbishop  Turpin.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  their  origin  is  the  same.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  wonders 
of  the  romances  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  and  the 
Twelve  Peers  of  France  were  transported  by  Odin  from  Asia 
into  Scandinavia,  and  that  from  thence  they  passed  into  England 
and  France,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  wonders  might  have 
passed  into  Russia  at  the  time  the  Normans  settled  themselves  in 
that  countrv.f 

If  we  have  lingered  a  little  on  the  early  history  of  the  Russian 
nation  and  its  literature,  we  shall  proceed  more  rapidly  through 
the  centuries  which  intervened  between  the  emancipation  of  Rus- 
sia from  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  the  changes  which  it  underwent 
under  Peter  the  Great. 

This  emancipation  was  effected  slowly  and  gradually,  as  discord 
arose  between  the  ditferent  Tartar  Khans ;  while  the  power  of  the 
grand  dukes  of  Muscovy  was  raised  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
princes  of  the  other  provinces,  and  sometimes  even  by  dispos- 

*  A  German  translation  of  it  was  published  b}'  J.  Miiller,  at  Prague,  in  1811,  12mo. 

i"  See  F'urst  Vladimir  und  dessen  Tafelrunde,  altruss.  Heldenlieder,  8vo,  Leipz.  1819. 
Some  curious  materials  for  the  history  of  early  Russian  poetry  will  be  found  in 
Prince  Zertelow's  Geict  der  Russ.  Poesie,  odtr  Sammlung  alter  Russ.  Dichtungen,  die 
theils  durch  ihren  Inhalt,  theils  durch  ihre  Auslegung  Aufmerksamkeit  erregen,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Leip.  1822. 
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sessing  them  of  their  inheritances.  At  last  the  Grand  Duke 
Ivan  III.,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  found  himself 
entirely  liberated  from  foreign  dominion,  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias.  At  that  period  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  Kings  of  Poland  and  of  Denmark,  and  of 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  came  to  Moscow:  in  those  days  ambas- 
sadors were  received  at  the  frontiers,  conducted  to  the  capital,  and 
treated  with  eastern  pomp;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  de- 
barred from  all  communication  with  the  inhabitants.  Novgorod 
was  the  only  city  which  continued  to  traffic  with  the  Hanse  towns, 
or  in  which  they  had  factories  and  resident  agents.  Ivan  III. 
having  abolished  the  republican  government  of  Novgorod,  and 
ill-treated  the  foreigners  who  frequented  it,  Russia  in  conse- 
quence became  insulated  from  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  A 
few  architects,  physicians,  8cc.  who  came  to  Moscow  from  dif- 
ferent countries  by  the  sovereign's  invitation,  exercised  their  pro- 
fessions there,  but  had  no  influence  in  civilizing  the  inhabitants. 

The  Tzar  Ivan  IV.  the  northern  Nero,  established  schools  in 
several  of  his  cities ;  during  his  reign  also  printing  was  first  intro- 
duced (in  1551);*  but  the  muses  took  to  flight,  terrified  at  the 
cruelties  which  he  exercised  in  every  part  of  his  empire,  to  which 
he  added  the  kingdoms  of  Kasan,  Astrakan,  and  Siberia. 

The  reign  of  Boris  Godounoff",  whom  the  national  historians 
accuse  of  mounting  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  a 
crime  of  which  foreign  historians  acquit  him,  aff"orded  some  rays  of 
hope  to  the  unhappy  Russians.  He  invited  learned  foreigners  to 
his  court;  sent  some  of  the  young  nobility  to  be  instructed  abroad, 
and  gave  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  and  reigned  only  a  few 
days,  an  education  becoming  his  rank  and  high  destination. 

This  fair  morning  was  succeeded  by  a  night  of  utter  darkness. 
The  pretensions  of  the  False  Demetrius  once  more  plunged  the 
empire  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  Poles  and  the 
Swedes,  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  invaded  several 
of  the  provinces  ;  the  former  even  entered  Moscow,  but  they  were 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  courage  of  Prince  Pozharsky,  and  the 
heroic  devotion  of  Minine.  Finally,  the  family  of  Romanov, 
in  the  person  of  the  Tzar  Michael,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in 
16 13,  having  been  elected  by  the  States-General  assembled  at 
Moscow. 

His  son,  the  Tzar  Alexis,  began  the  outline  which  Peter  the 
Great  was  destined  to  complete.  He  caused  a  ship  to  be  built, 
which  was  burnt  at  the  taking  of  Astrakan  by  the  revolted  Cos- 

*  The  first  production  of  the  Russian  press  was  a  Psalter,  printed  at  Kiev  in  1551; 
but  from  the  first  introduction  of  printing  up  to  1711,  the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  the 
impression  of  books  of  devotion,  and  the  decrees  (ukases)  of  the  sovereigns. 
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sacks.  He  raised  regular  troops,  established  several  manufac- 
tories, and  brought  foreign  officers  and  merchants  into  his 
empire  ;  but  his  subjects  continued  to  decline  all  intercourse  with 
them.  In  l654  he  reconquered  from  the  Poles,  and  united  per- 
manently to  his  empire,  Kiev,  Smolensk,  Polotzk,  and  other 
cities,  and  by  these  feats  his  reign  is  principally  distinguished. 

This  epoch  is  remarkable  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  which  we 
are  treating,  by  the  influence  which  the  clergy  of  Little  Russia, 
and  White  Russia,  (who  were  better  instructed  than  their  brethren 
in  Russia  Proper,)  began  and  continued  to  exercise,  to  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  on  the  literature  and  language  of 
the  country ;  this  influence  was  useful  to  the  literature,  but  pre- 
judicial to  the  language,  the  purity  of  which  it  corrupted,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  multitude  of  words  taken  from  the  dialects  of 
these  two  provinces,  and  even  from  the  Polish. 

At  the  time  of  its  re-union  to  the  mother  country,  Kiev  pos- 
sessed an  ecclesiastical  academy,  which  enjoyed  some  reputation; 
a  similar  establishment  was  formed  at  Moscow  in  1682,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodore.  This  prince  was  a  great 
lover  of  music  and  poetry.  His  tutor,  the  monk  Simeon,  a  native 
of  Polotzk,  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time;  he  wrote 
several  plays,  which  were  performed  at  the  court  by  the  Princess 
Sophia,  sister  of  the  Tzar,  and  by  the  young  nobility  of  both  sexes 
of  her  retinue.  This  princess  herself  composed  some  pieces  for 
representation. 

The  drama  had  been  introduced  into  Russia  only  a  short  time 
before  this,  by  the  students  at  the  Academy  of  Kiev,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  through  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire  during  the  vacation,  and  giving  representations,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  were  taken  from  Scripture.  Similar  performances 
were  given  in  the  Academy  of  Moscow  soon  after,  and  from  hence 
they  found  their  way  to  the  court.  Thus,  the  love  of  the  arts 
began  to  show  itself  in  Russia  before  that  of  the  sciences ;  but  to 
the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great  this  progress  appeared  too  slow. 
Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  he  had  had  patience  to  wait  till  the 
love  of  science  had  gradually  developed  itself,  witliout  eradicating 
all  that  was  national  in  manners  and  in  intellect ! 

Having  ascended  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  his  sister 
Sophia,  and  his  eldest  brother  Ivan,  Peter  was  not  long  (in  1689,) 
before  he  contrived  to  rid  himself  of  both  his  partners.  Sophia, 
as  the  most  dangerous  of  the  two,  was  shut  up  in  a  convent. 
Obsequious  historians,  acting  on  the  principlethat  the  unfortunate 
are  always  in  the  wrong,  have  been  too  readily  disposed  to  accuse 
her  of  plotting  against  her  brother*s  life.  Peter,  liberated  from 
all  controul,  determined  to  examine  with  his  own  eyes,  the  coun- 
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tries  whkh  were  to  serve  as  the  future  models  to  his  own.  In  his 
travels  he  took  note  of  every  thing  that  attracted  his  curiosity ; 
but  he  studied  more  particr.larly  medicine,  architecture,  mathe- 
jnatics,  and  above  all,  ship-building.  Europe  saw  with  astonish- 
ment, a  powerful  monarch  labouring  in  the  dock-yard  of  Sar- 
dam,  like  a  common  carpenter.  Immediately  on  his  return  home, 
he  set  about  the  task  of  his  country's  reformation.  If  he  occa- 
sionally made  use  of  too  violent  measures,  if  he  turned  into  ridicule 
usages  which  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  respected,  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  owing  to  an  excess  of  zeal.  The  thirty-six  years 
of  his  reign  produced  a  complete  regeneration  of  Russia  m  all  its 
parts.  The  removal  of  the  capital  into  a  country  which  had  not 
long  before  been  a  foreign  province ;  the  formation  of  an  army 
disciplined  after  the  European  models,  with  which  he  finally 
triumphed  over  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age,  and  of  a  powerful 
fleet,  which  made  his  flag  respected  by  all  the  maritime  powders ; 
the  face  of  the  country  covered  with  work-shops  and  manufactories  ; 
its  commerce  finding  markets  previously  unknown ;  the  union  of 
the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic;  Russian  citizens  travelling  over 
Europe,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts ; 
foreigners  not  only  received,  but  honoured  and  treated  with  dis- 
tinction; and  education  placed  within  the  reach  of  youth  in  the 
numerous  schools  which  he  established  in  almost  every  town. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  which  Russia  derived  from  Peter's 
reio;n. 

On  the  subject  of  schools  we  may  be  pardoned  for  entering 
into  some  details.  During  his  residence  in  Holland,  Peter  em- 
ployed Tessing,  a  printer  at  Amsterdam,  to  print  Russian  transla- 
tions of  several  scientific  works,  and  gave  him  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  vending  these  in  Russia.  Soon  afterwards  the  Tzar 
conceived  the  idea  of  modifying  the  Russian  alphabet,*  and 
established  several  printing-offices  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  new 
characters  which  were  then  introduced  were  used  in  printing 
a  number  of  books,  principally  elementary  treatises,  translated 
from  foreign  languages.  After  thus  increasing  the  means  of 
instruction,  he  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  his 
empire  fifty  schools,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  most  useful 

*  The  Russian  alphabet,  like  the  Slavonic,  had  origiually  forty-three  letters,  and  iii 
that  state  it  continued  until  the  time  of  Peter,  who  reduced  the  number  of  letters  to 
thirtj-lour,  aiid  improved  and  gave  elegance  to  their  form.  The  first  font  of  this  im- 
proved character  was  cast  in  Holland,  and  was  used  in  1704  in  printing  the  fii-st  ga- 
zette, which  was  also  the  first  periodical  work  that  appeared  in  Russia.  Since  that 
time  tlie  alphabet  has  undergone  scarcely'  any  alteration,  notwithstanding  the  attempts 
made  by  several  enlightened  authors  to  improve  it.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  nothing 
but  the  immutable  determination  of  a  man  like  Peter  could  thus  change  the  habits 
yf  several  centuries  growth. 
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branches  of  knowledge  were  taught.  Besides  these,  the  dirierent 
classes  in  the  state  had  their  special  schools.  The  clergy  had  ^Q'^ 
the  army  had  one  of  artillery  and  one  of  engineers  for  the  officers, 
and  5Q  in  garrisons  for  the  children  of  the  soldiers ;  the  navy 
had  one  for  navigation.  He  also  formed  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  curiosities  of  all  sorts,  and  a  public  library,  in  which 
he  himself,  notwithstanding  his  important  occupations,  was  woi-t 
to  spend  several  hours  at  a  time.  He  intended  to  have  crowned 
his  labours  for  the  civilization  of  his  country,  by  the  erection  of 
an  academy  of  sciences,  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  ; 
but  his  death  (in  1725,)  prevented  its  execution.  But  his  widow 
and  successor,  Catherine  I.  carried  it  into  effect  some  months 
afterwards.  She  was  careful  in  selecting  for  its  membeis, 
men  who  will  for  ever  immortalize  it.  We  need  only  mention 
the  great  Euler,  whose  name  alone  is  a  host,  and  Millei",  dis- 
tinguished for  his  valuable  contributions  to  Russian  history  and 
geography. 

The  Empress  Anne  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  Rus- 
sian civilization,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Cadet  school, 
which  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  establishments  for  education, 
and  produced  a  number  of  distinguished  characters.  i\nne 
died  in  1740. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7tli 
century,  the  authors  who  were  natives  of  Little  Russia  and  White 
Russia  disfigured  the  language  by  a  number  of  provincialisms. 
There  are  very  few  authors  of  that  time,  altogether  exempt  from 
this  reproach;  some  however  must  be  excepted,  particularly 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Rostov,  who  wrote  so  well  in  the  Slavonic, 
that  even  now  his  style  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  purity  and  ele- 
gance. This  author,  among  his  numerous  works,  left  some  sacred 
dramas,  which  were  performed  in  his  diocese  by  the  divinity 
students.  From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  purity  of  the 
language  was  still  fardier  encroached  upon.  Foreign  words  from 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  it,  along  with 
the  usages  and  improvements  which  the  Russians  borrowed  from 
them. 

This  corruption  is  observable  in  all  the  works  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  learned  Theophanes, 
archbishop  of  Novgorod,  is  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  re- 
proach. Notwithstanding  this,  his  writings,  and  particularly  his 
Sermons,  are  marked  by  ail  the  qualities  which  an  author  can  d(  rive 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  art;  and  he  is  regarded  in  Rus- 
sia as  the  father  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Theophanes  also  sacrificed 
to  the  muses,  but  his  poetical  compositions  have  sunk  into  com- 
plete oblivion,  with  the  exception  of  an  epistle  which  he  addressed 
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to  Prince  Kantemir ;  and  for  that  exception  it  is  solely  indebted 
to  the  poetical  glory  of  the  latter. 

Prince  Kantemir  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  1709,  but 
when  only  four  years  of  age,  accompanied  his  father  Demetrius, 
who  was  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  into  Russia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  war  which  Peter  was  then  waging  with  the  Turks.  The 
young  Kantemir,  when  he  grew  up,  attracted  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  Empress  Anne,  who  in  1732  appointed  him  her 
ambassador  extraordinaiy  to  the  court  of  England,  and  after- 
wards in  1738  to  that  of  France;  he  died  in  1744,  tv;o  years 
after  his  return  to  Russia,  in  his  36th  year.  Prince  Kantemir 
was  a  scholar  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  he  was  master 
of  several  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  of  which  the  translations 
he  published  are  a  proof.  But  it  is  not  from  these  works  that 
the  reputation  he  still  enjoys  is  derived,  but  from  his  original 
poems,  and  particularly  his  satires,  in  which  he  has  very  success- 
fully imitated  Horace  and  Boileau,  without  being  their  copyist.* 
His  style  is  rather  antiquated,  and  his  versification,  like  that  of 
all  the  poets  who  preceded  him,  is  syllabical,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
structed on  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  verse,  and  not  upon 
the  longs  and  shorts. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  introduce  the  rhythmical  measures 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  into  Russian  versification,  was 
Trediakovski ;  but  it  was  not  generally  adopted  by  the  Russian 
poets,  until  it  was  used  by  Lomonossov  in  his  poems.  Tredia- 
kovski was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Rollin ;  his  master  gave  him 
all  that  a  master  could  give, — science  and  the  love  of  labour ; 
genius  it  was  not  in  his  pov^er  to  supply.  To  exemplify  his  pa- 
tience, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  he  translated  twice  over  the 
twenty-six  volumes  of  Roilin's  Roman  History,  the  first  transla- 
tion having  been  accidentally  burnt.  As  to  the  beauty  of  his 
verses,  a  single  trait  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  it.  The 
Empress  Catherine  H.  in  her  social  parties  at  the  Hermitage,  was 
in  the  habit  of  inflicting  as  a  forfeit,  the  obligation  of  getting  by 
heart  and  reciting  a  certain  number  of  this  poet's  verses,  from 
his  translation  of  Telemachus  ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  Russian  literature,  when  a  new  star  ap- 
peared in  its  horizon.  Lomonosov,  says  Levesque,  in  his  History 
of  Russia,  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  lustre  to  a  century.  The 
first  of  his  poetical  productions  was  an  Ode  on  the  capture  of 
iC/?ofm  by  the  Russian  armies,  in  1739;  it  was  enthusiastically 
received  at  court,  and  the  highest  praises  were  bestowed  on  the 
harmony  of  the  iambics,  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the   style,  and 

*  A  notice  of  Prince  Kantemir,  and  specimens  of  his  satires  are  given  in  the  Anthologie 
Jiusse,  p.  102—111. 
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the  animating  ardour  of  almost  all  the  stanzas.*  The  author  was 
then  in  Germany,  and  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  It  may  be  said 
therefore  that  he  entered  the  career  in  which  he  became  so  distin- 
guished at  a  ripe  age,  and  that  at  his  very  first  outset  he  shewed 
himself  such  as  he  remained  ever  after,  having  alreadv  in  his  own 
mmd  anticipated  the  revolution  which  he  subsequently  effected  in 
the  Russian  language  and  versification.  He  was  born  under  the 
icy  sky  of  Archangel,  and  brought  up  to  assist  his  father,  a  poor 
fisherman,  in  the  labours  of  his  employment.  It  was  his  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  an  honest  priest  who  taught  him  to  read ; 
and  the  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  by  Simeon  of  Polotsk, 
was  the  first  book  which  fired  his  poetical  imagination ;  he 
early  left  his  father's  house  and  repaired  to  Moscow,  where  he 
found  patronage,  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  into  Germany,  where  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Wolf,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathematician.  When 
he  returned  to  Petersburg  in  1741,  he  was  immediately  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  successively  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  and  other  natural  sciences,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  April,  1765. 
This  extraordinary  man  left  behind  him  a  variety  of  treatises 
on  physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  astronomical  subjects; 
but  the  immense  progress  which  these  sciences  have  since 
made,  has  rendered  them  wholly  obsolete.  His  claims  to  be 
remembered  by  his  countrymen  of  the  present  day  rest  en- 
tirely on  tlie  services  which  he  rendered  to  their  language 
and  literature.  He  was  the  first  who  published  a  Russian 
grammar ;  before  his  time  there  had  only  been  Slavonian  gram- 
mars. He  it  was  also  who  brought  back  his  native  language 
to  its  original  purity,  proved  that  its  basis  ought  to  be  the  Sla- 
vonian, and  laid  down  rules  for  the  different  styles.  As  a  poet, 
Lomonosov  particularly  excels  in  lyrical  composition,  and  as  a 
prose  writer,  in  his  academical  discourses.  He  was  master  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages,  and  added  some 
translations  to  the  stock  of  Russian  literature.  He  also  made 
some  attempts  in  epic  poetry,  and  in  tragedy,  which  were  not  so 
successful  as  his  Odes,  and  Imitations  of  the  Psalms.f 

*  Cons^idering  the  liigli  rank  which  Lomonosov  still  retains  among  the  Russian  poets, 
and  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  poeu)  in  question  as  the /irst  lyrical  composition  in 
the  hinguagc,  we  have  thought  that  a  translation  of  it  would  not  prove  unacceptable  to 
onr  readers.  Our  kind  friend  already  alluded  to  (p.  596)  has  furnished  us  with  one, 
of  which  his  modesty  allows  him  only  to  say,  that  "  its  sole  merit  is  that  of  its  being  a 
littnd  translation." 

t  Biographical  notices  of  Lomonosov  will  be  found  in  Bowring's  Russian  Anthology 
vol.  i.  p.  'J05-208  ;  and  in  Anthologie  Ihisse,  Introd.  p.  x — xii.;  specimens  of  his 
poetry  are  also  given  by  Bowring,  vol.  i.  p.  66 — 70;  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 14.  The  third 
edition  of  his  collected  works  was  published  in  6  vols.  8vo,  in  1801. 
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During  bis  life-time,  the  only  poet  who  attempted  to  imitate 
him  was  Popovsky,  whose  masterpiece  was  a  translation  of  Pope's 
Essay  on  JMan.  This  author  died  very  young,  some  years  before 
Lomonosov. 

The  honour  of  introducing  the  art  of  Melpomene  and  Thalia 
into  Russia  was  reserved  for  Soumarokov.  Infiamed  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  works  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  his  ambition 
conceived  the  idea  of  imitating  them  in  Russian.  His  lirst  tra- 
gedies were  performed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Cadet  school,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  court  became  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  young  scholars.  About  the  same  time  a 
company  of  actors  had  been  formed  at  Jaroslav.  Volkov,  the  son 
of  a  shopkeeper  of  Kostroma,  having  seen  the  German  and  Italian 
theatres  at  St.  Petersburg,  wliich  had  existed  there  since  the  reign 
of  the  Empress  Anne,  built  a  theatre  at  Jaroslav,  and  there  gave 
representations  of  the  sacred  dramas  of  Demetrius  of  Rostov. 
Information  of  this  having  reached  the  court,  the  Empress  Eli- 
zabeth ordered  Volkov  and  liis  company  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  there  erected,  in  1756,  a  Russian  theatre,  of  which  Souma- 
rokov was  made  the  director ;  in  1 759  a  similar  one  was  built 
at  Moscow.  Soumarokov  wrote  several  tragedies,  comedies, 
dramas,  and  operas,  which  long  formed  the  stock  plays  of  the 
Russian  theatre.  Some  of  his  tragedies  even  retain  possession  of 
the  stage  to  this  day.  The  subjects  of  them  are  generally  taken 
from  the  national  history,  and  they  are  written  after  the  French 
models.*  The  greatest  merit  of  Soumarokov,  in  the  opinion  of 
modern  critics,  is,  that  he  attempted  almost  every  species  of 
poetical  composition,  and  thus  smoothed  the  difficulties  to  those 
who  followed  his  steps.  He  died  in  1777,  when  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age. 

While  Lomonosov  and  Soumarokov  were  shedding  lustre  on 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  their  works,  the  empress  herself 
neglected  no  means  of  advancing  the  civilization  of  her  country. 
As  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  she  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  protect  those  arts  and  sciences  which  her  father  had  intro- 
duced into  Russia.  By  the  advice  of  Schouvalov,  whose  name 
will  be  always  dear  to  the  Russians  on  account  of  his  patronage 
of  Lomonosov,  she  established  a  University  at  Moscow,  and  an 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  favourable 
{situation  of  the  first,  in  the  very  centre  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
made  it  in  a  short  time   the   most  useful   establishment  in  the 

*  A  Frcncli  translation  of  the  tragedies  of  Soumarokov,  by  M.  Pappadopulo,  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1801.  A  notice  of  him  is  given  in  Anthntogie  Rune,  Introd. 
pp.  xiii.  xiv.  His  dramatic  compositions  are  characterized  by  Bowring  as  generally 
gross  and  indecent. 
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empire.  Elizabeth  died  in  1760.  It  was  she  who  abolisb.ed 
capital  punishments  in  Russia,  and  not  the  Empress  Catherine  11. 
as  is  generally  supposed. 

Catherine,  wiio  rendered  herself  so  celebrated  abroad  by  her 
system  of  politics  and  her  conquests,  was  not  less  distinguished 
at  home  by  her  wise  administration.     It  is  foreign   to  our  object 
to  mention  the  numerous  changes  and  improvements  which  she 
made  in  the  laws  of  the  country;  our  business  is  only  with  what 
she  did  for  literature  and  sciences.     The  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  that   of  the  Fine  Arts,  were  the  first  to  attract  her  notice. 
Their  funds  were  increased,  and  men  of  celebrity  in  different  de- 
partments were  again  invited  from  abroad.    Among  these  we  need 
only   mention   the   celebrated  naturalist   Pallas.      This    learned 
academician  was  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the   expeditions 
which  Catherine  sent,  in  1768,  to  travel  over  the  whole  of  Russia, 
and  to  describe  every  thing  remarkable  that  was  to  be  met  with 
in  her  immense  empire.     The  utility  of  these  expeditions  in  the 
enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of  geography  and  natural  histoiy 
admits  of  no  dispute.     All  the  other  literary  establishments,  such 
as  the   University  of  Moscow,  the  Cadet  School,  the    Artillery 
School,  &:c.  experienced  the  fostering  care  of  Catherine.  She  esta- 
blished a  great  number  of  new  schools,  for  the  different  branches 
of  human  knowledge.     Of  these  the  principal  are,  the  Academy 
of  the  Russian  Language,  the   Mining   School,  the  School  of 
Surgery,  the  Pages'  School,  and  several  public  schools  in  different 
cities.     The  academy  was  not  long  in  giving  proofs  of  its  activity, 
by  publishing  a   Russian  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  which,  not- 
withstanding many  imperfections,  were  still  of  great  use  to  the 
language.     Finally,  Catherine,  by  the  single  act  of  allowing  every 
individual  who  chose  it,  to  set  up  a  printing-office,  without  re- 
quirmg  a  license  from  the  government,   did  more  to  advance  the 
civilization  of  Russia  than  all  her  predecessors. 

But  not  satisfied  with  merely  patroiiizing  literature  in  the 
manner  which  her  immense  power  enabled  her  to  do,  she  encou- 
raged men  of  science  and  literature  by  her  personal  example. 
In  one  of  her  journies,  she  distributed  to  the  persons  composing 
her  retinue,  the  task  of  translating  the  different  chapters  of  Mar- 
montel's  novel  of  Belisaire,  reserving  one  for  herself.  In  this 
manner,  although  condemned  in  France  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Belisarlus  was  translated  into  Russian,  by 
the  empress  and  the  first  noblemen  of  her  court.  We  shall  not 
tire  the  reader  by  enumerating  her  different  literary  productions, 
wliich  are  more  indebted  for  tlieir  celebrity  in  Russia  to  the  name 
of  the  author,  than  to  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  We  cannot, 
however,  pass    unnoticed  her   Monoirs  rclalive  to   the   History 
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of  Russia.  Up  to  the  time  of  Catherine,  the  national  history, 
from  the  greatest  of  all  prejudices,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
secrets  of  state.  Before  her  time,  Russia  possessed  a  great 
number  of  chroniclers,  and  even  some  historians,  such  as  Khilkov 
and  Tatischchev,  but  their  works  remained  unpublished.  She 
it  was  who  commissioned  the  learned  Miller  and  Schlotzer  to 
publish  these  works ;  who  was,  herself,  at  the  pains  of  collecting 
materials  for  future  historians,  and  who  encouraged  Tcherbatov, 
Boltine  and  Golikov,  to  employ  themselves  in  writing  the  history 
of  their  country. 

As  to  literature,  properly  so  called,  we  must  distinguish  two 
periods  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  (from  1762  to  1796);  the 
first,  and  fortunately  the  longest,  saw  the  end  of  Lomonosov 
and  Soumarokov,  and  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  authors  of  great 
merit.  The  second  commences  about  the  latter  years  of  her  reign, 
and  continues  up  to  the  first  years  of  that  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. This  last  interval  of  fifteen  years  (1790  to  1804)  fur- 
nishes a  memorable  example  to  Russian  authors  against  being 
seduced  from  the  path  marked  out  for  them  by  the  great  Lomo- 
nosov.    Of  these  two  periods  we  shall  give  a  few  details. 

At  Lomonosov's  death,  his  lyre  was  inherited  by  Petrov.  This 
author  was  far  from  possessing  the  same  mastery  over  the  Rus- 
sian language  as  his  predecessor.  His  taste  was  sometimes 
faulty  in  the  choice  of  expressions ;  and  his  ear  not  always  cor- 
rect in  detecting  the  harsh  and  unmusical  words  which  occurred  in 
his  compositions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  introduced  greater 
variety  into  the  forms  of  his  odes ;  he  did  not  confine  himself  ex- 
clusively, like  Lomonosov,  to  singing  the  praises  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  he  also  celebrated  the  great  deeds  of  his  countrymen.  In 
thus  opening  for  himself  a  wider  career,  he  discovered  new 
springs  of  feeling,  and  of  poetical  ideas.  His  muse,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  been  more  frequently  inspired  with  true  lyrical 
transport  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  verses  sparkle 
with  new  and  striking  imagery.*  He  died  in  1799,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three. 

Petrov  had  a  most  formidable  adversary  in  Derzhavin,  whose 
early  education  had  been  unfortunately  neglected.  It  is  said  of 
him,  that  he  long  continued  to  make  verses,  in  which  the  rules  of 
versification  were  not  attended  to.  Reading,  and  the  intercourse 
of  society,  soon  formed  Derzhavin,  but  the  traces  of  a  want  of 
regular  education  w^ere  observable  in  him  to  the  last.  They  are-^ 
particularly  conspicuous  in  his  latest  productions,  when  age  be- 

*  Mr.  Bowling  has  given  a  translation  of  hh  Ode  on  the  VictO}y  of  the  Russia^i  over 
the  I'urkish  Fled  in  his  Anthology,  vol.  ii.  p.  189 — 20i. 
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gan  to  chill  the  fire  of  his  genius ;  for  although  he  lived  till 
1816,  and  to  his  73d  year,  it  might  be  said,  that  his  existence  as 
a  poet  had  terminated  long  before  that  period.  Notwithstanding 
this  misfortune,  with  which  it  certainly  would  be  unfair  to  reproach 
him,  Derzhavin  occupies  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  Russian 
Parnassus.  His  distinouishing  characteristic  is  a  richness  of 
miagination,  which  frequently  makes  his  odes  but  one  succession 
of  delightful  and  truly  poetical  images.  Thus  he  begins  his 
Ode  oil  the  Birth  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  a  description  of 
the  ravages  caused  by  Boreas.  This  prince  having  been  born 
nearly  about  the  time  that  the  sun  leaves  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
and  approaches  the  equator,  the  poet  avails  himself  of  it  to  say, 
that  at  his  birth  the  day-star  turned  towards  the  spring,  and  nature 
began  to  revive.  He  then  describes  the  different  genii  descend- 
ing from  heaven,  and  adorning  the  new-born  infant  with  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  form  an  excellent  monarch.  He  terminates 
the  ode  by  a  representation  of  Russia  upon  her  knees,  receiving 
into  her  arms  the  beloved  infant,  and  offering  up  prayers  for  his 
future  happiness.  The  finest  odes  of  Derzhavin  are  of  this  de- 
scription. Another  excellence  of  this  poet  is  the  poetical  manner 
in  which  he  dresses  his  moral  reflections.*  In  general  the  poems 
of  Derzhavin  have  great  originality,  which  is  no  small  recom- 
mendation in  a  literature  so  completely  one  of  imitation. 

In  speaking  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  this  period,  we  must  not 
forget  naming  Kapnist,  the  friend  and  imitator  of  Derzhavin. 
He  has  not  the  genius  of  the  latter,  but  industry,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  literature,  amply  supplied 
his  want  of  natural  gifts.f  This  author,  who  had  long  retired 
from  the  world  to  live  upon  his  estates,  terminated  his  peaceful 
career  in  1813,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  1799  he  wrote  a 
comedy  entitled  '*  Chicaneri/ P  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  place. 
His  addresses  to  the  tragic  muse  were  not  so  favourably  received. 

Epic  poetry  was  also  cultivated  at  this  glorious  era  of  Russian 
literature.  Lomonosov,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  who 
attempted  it.  Filled  with  admiration  of  all  that  Peter  the  Great 
had  achieved  for  his  country,  he  determined  to  celebrate  his  ex- 
ploits ;  but  he  probably  could  not  help  feeling,  that  the  subject 
being  almost  a  contemporary  one  to  him,  allowed  but  little  range 
for  the  excursive  imagination  of  the  poet.  To  this  cause  it  may 
be  owing  that  he  only  finished  the  two  first  cantos  of  the  poem, 

*  The  poems  of  Derzhavin  were  printed  in  4  volumes  in  1808.  A  notice  of  him, 
and  specimens  of  his  poetrj',  are  given  in  Bowring,  vol.  i.  p.  1 — 44,  and  209 — 211  j 
and  voUii.  p.  15 — 22.     Also  in  Anthobgie  Russe,  p.  112—120. 

f  A  specimen  of  Kapnist  is  given  ia  Bowring,  vol.  ii.  p.  1B7. 
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-which,  although  they  contain  many  beautiful  verses,  bear  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  subject. 

Kheraskov  ventured  to  commit  himself  on  the  road  where  liO- 
monosov  went  astray.  This  laborious  author,  during  a  long  life, 
(1733 — 1807,)  published  several  poems,  of  which  we  shall  only 
notice  The  llnssiad,  in  twelve  cantos,  and  Vladimir,  in  eighteen. 
The  subject  of  The  Russiad  is  the  conquest  of  Kasan  by  the  Tzar 
Ivan  IV.;  that  of  Vladimir  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Russia  by  that  monarch.*  These  two  poems  were  greatly  cried 
up  by  the  author's  contemporaries,  and  placed  by  them  r.pon  a 
level  wath  the  best  epics  of  antiquity :  but  posterity  has  aheady 
appreciated  them  at  their  just  value,  and  consigned  them,  along 
with  all  Kheraskov's  other  writings  in  verse  and  prose,  to  the 
gulph  of  oblivion.  The  literature  of  Russia  cannot  therefore  yet 
I  be  said  to  possess  a  single  epic. 

About  the  time  that  Kheraskov's  poems  were  making  so  great 
a  noise,  Petrov  published  a  translation  of  the^Eneid,  and  Kostrov 
I  another  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad;  both  of  these  transla- 

tions were  regarded  with  indifference  by  their  contemporaries, 
but  here  also  posterity  has  reversed  their  sentence.  Although  it 
may  appear  that  in  Russia  scholars  are  satisfied  that  Alexandrine 
verses  can  give  but  a  faint  representation  of  the  ancient  hexameters, 
it  is  certain  that  these  translations  will  live  as  long  as  the  language 
itself.  It  is  true,  that  our  observations  on  the  Odes  of  Petrov 
may  be  applied  with  even  greater  truth  to  his  translation  of  the 
iEneid,  and  that  Kostrov's  Iliad  is  liable  to  the  same  reproaches; 
but  the  energetic  style  of  both  amply  redeems  their  occasional 
harsh  and  inharmonious  expressions.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
sequel  of  Kostrov's  translation,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
book,  was  discovered;  a  circumstance  which  the  real  connois- 
seurs regarded  as  a  great  acquisition  to  Russian  literature. 

Passing  from  the  serious  epic  to  the  comic  epic,  we  need  not  de- 
tain the  reader  with  the  poems  of  Maikov,  entitled  the  Blad  Bac- 
chus, and  the  Gamester;  the  former  of  these  deserves  particular 
notice  for  its  originality  and  humour ;  unluckily,  however,  dege- 
nerating into  occasional  coarseness.  We  hasten  to  the  period  when 
Bogdanovich  published  his  Duschenka,  (Psyche,)  a  poem  in  three 
cantos.  The  mixture  of  the  ancient  mythology  w]th  the  marvel- 
lous of  the  Russian  popular  stories  in  this  poem  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  author;  but  this  fault  in  the  plan 
is  fully  compensated  by  a  story  full   of  delightful  simplicity,  and 


*  A  notice  of  Kheraskov,  with   a   specimen  of  his  Russiad,  and  a  complete  aiiiil^sis 
of  that  poeui,  will  be  found  in  Antliologie  Ruise,  p.  129 — l6';i. 
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by  a  versification  which  is  sometimes  incorrect,  but  always  flow- 
ing and  graceful.^  Bogdanovich  (born  in  174:3,  died  in  1803) 
published  a  number  of  other  poems  of  different  kinds,  which 
are  not  all  so  highly  esteemed  as  his  Psi/vhe.  Among  them, 
however,  his  translation  of  Voltaire's  Poem  On  the  Earthquake  at 
Lisbofi  is  highly  spoken  of. 

The  drama,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  introduced  into 
Russia  by  Soumarokov,  made  some  advances  at  this  time,  par- 
ticularly in  comedy.  In  tragedy,  the  productions  of  Kheraskov, 
of  Kniaznine,(born  in  1742,  died  in  1794)  and  of  Nicolev,  had  in- 
creased the  catalogue  of  Russian  plays,  without  giving  evidence 
ot  any  sensible  improvement.  The  language  of  Kniaznine  is 
more  correct  than  that  of  Soumarokov,  but  in  all  other  respects 
he  is  greatly  inferior  to  him.  He  deserves  tlie  strongest  censure 
for  his  plagiarisms  from  the  French  authors,  whom  he  pillaged 
without  the  least  mercy  ;  the  finest  passages  in  Racine  and  Vol- 
taire were  frequently  spoiled  by  his  phicing  them,  without  the 
least  regard  to  propriety,  in  the  mouths  of  his  tragic  personages. 
If  he  did  not  show  himself  more  scrupulous  in  his  comedies,  he 
contrived  in  them,  at  least,  to  make  a  better  use  of  what  he 
borrowed.  Some  of  tlie  latter  are  even  represented  to  this  day, 
particularly  The  Braggadocio,  a  comedy  in  verse,  in  five  acts, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  L'Importaut,  of  Brueys,  the  French 
author.  This  comedy  of  Kniaznine  exhibits  some  natural  and 
comic  characters,  of  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of 
his  own  time  had  furnished  him  with  the  idea,  and  some  strokes  of 
wit,  for  which  he  was  certainly  not  indebted  to  the  French  author. 

It  is  more  particularly,  however,  in  the  two  comedies  of  Von 
Visin,  the  Brigadier  and  the  Minor,  that  we  must  look  for  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  period.  Tiie  one  last 
named  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  all  the  original  comedies  which 
the  Russians  possess.  It  had  also  the  singular  merit  of  contri- 
buting greatly  to  correct  the  vice  which  it  attacked,  by  its  caustic 
and  bitter  satire.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  two  comedies 
were  not  written  in  verse;  but,  perhaps,  they  would  have  then 
lost  in  nature  what  they  would  have  gained  in  elegance. 

Two  other  comedies  of  that  period  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence;  these  are  Mirth  and  Melancholy,  by  Klouchine,  and  the 
Criminal  Gamester  of  Ephimiev,  both  of  them  in  verse. 

To  Kniaznine  the  opera  also  owed  much.  Some  of  his  pro- 
ductions in  this  department  long  occupied  the  first  place  on  the 

*  Some  specimens  of  Bogdanovich's  poetry  will  be  four d  in  Bowling's  Anthology 
vol.  i.  p.  16b — 174;  and  in  interesting  biographical  notice  of  him  by  Kaiamsin,  la 
the  same  volume,  p.  212 — 2-^9. 
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Russian  theatre.  He  had  a  number  of  competitors,  of  whom  we 
shall  here  mention  only  Ablessimov,  the  author  of  the  Miller, 
which,  in  Russia,  is  considered  the  first  opera  in  the  order  of  time, 
and,  perhaps,  the  first  in  point  of  literary  merit.  It  certainly 
presents  a  very  gay  and  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Rus- 
sian villagers,  and  is  distinguished  by  great  originality. 

We  have  only  one  more  poet  of  this  first  period  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  to  notice,  and  that  is  the  fabulist  Khemnitzer.  The 
writings  of  this  author  breathe  the  warmest  love  of  liberty  and  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  generous,  the  soundest  practical  morality, 
and  a  degree  of  benevolence  and  simplicity,  which  might  lead  one 
to  regard  as  mere  common  place,  observations  which  were  really 
the  result  of  long  meditation  on  the  social  institutions  and  man- 
ners of  his  country.^  His  style  is  occasionally  incorrect,  but 
generally  clear  and  natural.  It  would  have  been  better  for  his 
successors  in  this  line,  if  they  had  taken  him  as  their  model,  merely 
taking  care  to  avoid  his  faults,  of  which  his  versification  is  the 
greatest. 

Prose  has,  in  all  nations,  followed  very  slowly  the  progress  of 
poetry.  In  the  literature  of  Russia,  however,  its  advance  was 
much  more  rapid.  The  same  name  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
her  poets  is  also  the  first  in  the  list  of  her  prose  writers ;  the  first 
in  order  of  time  and  the  first  in  order  of  merit.  The  Academical 
Discourses  of  Lomonosov  (for  it  is  of  him  we  are  speaking)  were 
prodigies  at  the  time  they  were  written,  and  are  still  regarded  as 
models  of  eloquence.  This  burst  of  genius,  however,  long  re- 
mained without  imitators.  It  was  only  about  the  time  that  we 
are  now  treating  of,  that  prose  composition  began  to  be  studied ; 
but  the  seeds  having  once  taken  root,  the  growth  of  the  tree  was 
rapid,  and  some  of  its  branches  rose  to  a  height  which  has  not 
since  been  surpassed. 

The  archbishop  Plato  carried  the  eloquence  of  tlie  pulpit  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  discouraged  his  successors.  Some  of 
the  preachers  of  the  present  day,  afraid  to  follow  his  steps,  instead 
of  addressing  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  their  auditory,  have 
attempted  to  convince  their  reason,  and  become  unintelligible  and 
unimpassioned  from  dipping  too  much  into  doctrinal  discussion. 
Plato  was  not  the  only  eloquent  preacher  of  the  reign  of  Ca- 
therine; he  died  in  the  year  1812,  in  his  73th  year. 

The  other  branches  of  eloquence  were  also  cultivated  with 
more  or  less  success.     Von  Vism,  (born  in  1745,  died  in  1792,) 

*  Specimens  of  Kheainitzer's  compositions  will  be  found  in  Bowring's  Anthology,  vol.  i. 
p.  135,  and  in  Anthologie  Russe,  p.  91.  A  biograpliical  notice  of  him  is  given  iu  both 
works. 
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whom  we  have  aheady  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  the  drama,  was 
one  of  the  best  prose  writers  of  his  time.  He  left  behind  him 
some  translations,  of  which  those  of  Bitaube's  poem  Joseph,  and 
of  Thomas's  Eulogium  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  clear  and  elegant  style,  even  among  works  of 
the  present  day.  His  original  Tales,  and  those  he  translated  from 
the  French,  will  always  be  models  of  fictitious  narrative.  Some 
of  his  letters,  lately  published,  give  evidence  of  his  talent  as  an 
epistolary  writer. 

Kostrov,  (who  died  in  1796,)  celebrated  for  his  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  gave  another  of  Ossians  Poems,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
master-piece  of  poetical  prose. 

The  historical,  epistolary,  and  didactic  branches  were  suc- 
cessfully attempted  by  Muraviev,  (born  in  1757 — died  in  1816,) 
who  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  subsequently  his 
state-counsellor.  This  author,  to  whom  Russia  owes  a  great 
debt  of  obligation,  formed  his  style  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Sla- 
vonic and  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity;  in  other  words,  he 
followed  the  principles  and  the  example  of  Lomonosov. 

Such  was  the  flourishing  state  of  Russian  literature,  when, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  youthful  au- 
thors, finding  the  road  hitherto  pursued  too  difficult,  determined 
to  open  another  for  themselves.  With  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
the  Slavonic,  excepting  a  few  antiquated  words,  they  took  every 
opportunity  of  turning  it  into  ridicule,  and  boldly  affirmed  that 
the  study  of  that  language  was  of  no  earthly  use  to  the  Russian 
authors.  By  this  means  they  sapped  the  foundations  of  the 
language  on  one  side,  while  they  corrupted  its  purity  on  the  other 
by  introducing  a  number  of  new  words  and  foreign  idioms,  which 
they  called  enriching  it.  With  this  alteration  of  the  language 
they  united  in  their  writings  a  mawkish  sentimentality,  which  was 
pleasing  for  a  time,  particularly  to  the  ladies ;  but  as  its  source 
did  not  spring  from  the  heart,  it  soon  became  ridiculous.  These 
two  causes  produced  a  decline  in  every  branch  of  literature. 
Pulpit  eloquence  alone  did  not  follow  this  retrograde  progress. 
Of  all  the  other  branches,  the  drama  was  that  which  suffered 
from  it  the  most.  We  cannot  mention  a  single  comedy  or  tragedy 
of  the  period  which  deserves  the  slightest  mention,  excepting  the 
comedy  of  Chicanery,  by  Kapnist,  already  mentioned ;  and  even 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  preceding  one. 

The  authors  of  this  unfortunate  period  were  very  numerous,  but 
their  names  and  their  writings  have  long  since  fallen  into  oblivion, 
and  we  are  sure  that  none  of  them  are  now  anxious  to  have  such 
productions  revived.     There  are  only  two  whose  reputation  has 
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endured,  and  tliese  are  Karanizin  as  a  prose  writer,*'  and  Dniitriev 
as  a  poet.f 

Tiie  lirst  now  enjoys  a  European  reputation,  derived  from  his 
History  of  Russia.  When  young,  he  lost  himself  in  a  false  route, 
and  was  probably  one  of  the  prnicipal  causes  of  leading  others 
astray;  but  having  retraced  his  steps,  he  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Russian  chroniclers,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Slavonian  tongue  ;  meditated  his  style  for  ten  years, 
and  at  last  published  a  work,  which  has  been  translated  into  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe,  and  given  him  a  name  among  her 
historians. 

The  second  escaped  the  fate  of  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
owing  to  the  merit  of  some  of  his  lyrical  effusions,  but  principally 
to  his  imitations  of  Voltaire's  Tales,  and  the  Fables  of  Lafon- 
taine.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  always  been  equally  for- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  his  models,  and  that  he  had  not  so  much 
attached  himself  to  Florian.  The  tales  and  fables  of  Dmitriev 
are  better  written  than  his  lyric  poems ;  but  we  value  the  latter 
more  highly,  because  he  was  the  first  of  the  Russian  poets  who 
selected  the  subjects  of  his  odes  from  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  treated  them  in  an  orioinal  and  strikins;  manner. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  great  injustice,  if  we  were  to  omit  men- 
tioning here  a  poet  whose  works  belong  to  this  period,  but  whose 
style  and  taste  would  have  given  him  a  high  place  among  those  of 
the  preceding.  This  was  Pancratius  Soumarokov,  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  author  of  the  same  name  already  men- 
tioned. In  his  youth  he  had  the  niisfortune  to  be  tried  and  con- 
victed as  an  accomplice  on  a  charge  of  coining,  for  which  he  was 
sent  into  Siberia.  There  he  expiated  his  offence  by  an  irreproach- 
able conduct,  and  to  fill  up  his  leisure  hours,  anuised  himself  by 
writing  poetry.  At  Tobolsk,  he  published  during  several  succes- 
sive years,  a  journal  entitled  The  Irtish  changed  into  the  JJippo- 
creiie.  The  fame  of  his  talents  reached  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  obtained  him  his  pardon.  He  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  of 
which  the  tale  of  Love  blinded  bij  Folly  is  particularly  admired. 
He  also  wrote  a  burlesque  Ode,  in  which  he  satirized  with  great 
wit  the  sentimental  style  of  his  time. 

The  decline  of  Russian  literature  was  arrested   by  Chischkov, 

*  A  biographical  sketch  of  Karamsin,  with  specimens  of  his  poetical  compositions 
will  be  found  in  Eo wring's  Antholog}'.  He  died  in  18'26,  leaving  his  History  of 
Kussia  unfinislied.  The  two  last  volumes  of  the  French  traiislaticn,  published  last  year, 
onl^  come  d(/wn  to  the  reign  of  the  False  Demetrius  in  1606. 

t  Of  Dmitriev  a  biographical  notice  will  be  found  in  the  Anthologie  Biisae,  p.  1  ;  and 
in  that,  as  well  as  in  both  voluujcs  of  Bowring's  Antlioluiiv,  specimens  of  his  composi- 
tions. 
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now  President  of  the  Russian  Academy,  and  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  wiio  published  in  1792  a  Treatise  on  the  Did  and  the 
Neto  Styles,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  new  authors 
proceeded  on  wrong  principles,  and  tried  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  old  ones.  This  work,  although  right  in  its  leading  principle, 
is  not  allooether  free  from  defects  in  the  details.  With  these  de- 
fects  he  was  bitterly  reproached  by  the  adepts  of  the  new  school ; 
but  reason  finally  triumphed  over  all  their  efforts.  Most  of  them 
gradually  renounced  their  errors,  or  abandoned  literature  alto- 
gether. Finally  a  comic  author.  Prince  Chakhovsky,  gave  them 
their  deatli-blow,  in  a  comedy  entitled  The  Neiu  Sterne,  in  which 
he  turned  their  false  sensibility  into  ridicule. 

While  the  Russian  language  was  experiencing  these  vicissitudes, 
the  system  of  public  education  received  new  life,  and  anew  organ- 
isation,throughoutthe  whole  empire.  Alexander  I.  in  1801  mounted 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  after  the  short  reign  of  his  father, 
Paul  I.  and  directed  his  attention  from  the  very  tirst  to  this  branch 
of  the  administjation.  The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  six 
arrondissemens,  each  of  which  was  to  possess  one  university.  To 
effect  this  object,  to  the  three  already  existing,  (viz.  Moscow,  which 
as  we  have  seen,  w  as  founded  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth ;  Vilna, 
founded  in  1578,  and  united  to  Russia  by  the  Emp:ess  Catherine ; 
and  Dorpat,  established  by  Paul  I.)  three  new  ones  were  added, 
which  were  successively  opened  at  Kharko,  Kasan,  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. During  this  period  also,  the  Universities  of  Abo  and 
AVarsaw  were  added  to  Russia  by  the  conquest  of  Finland  and 
Poland.  Each  of  the  above  six  arrondissemens  was  composed  of 
several  governments,  and  each  govennnent  again  divided  into 
districts.  According  to  the  new^  organisation,  every  chief  seat  of 
a  government  was  to  have  a  gipnnasinni,  and  every  chief  town  of 
a  district  a  district-school.  In  the  principal  villages  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  parochial  schools.  Most  of  these  establiirh- 
ments  are  now  actually  in  existence.  The  direction  of  all  niiit- 
ters  connected  with  public  education  was  committed,  in  eacli 
arrondissement,  to  a  board,  composed  of  professors  of  the 
University,  presided  by  the  rector,  who  was  elected  by  the  pro- 
fessors from  among  themselves;  and  in  each  government,  to  a 
board,  formed  of  the  masters  of  the  gymnasia,  and  presided  by  its 
director.  In  the  metropolis,  a  council  was  created  for  the  general 
management  of  affairs,  consisting  of  the  curators  of  the  universi- 
ties, over  \vhich  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presided. 
This  wise  organisation  embraced  two  great  advantages;  uni- 
formity in  the  system  of  education  throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
participation  of  men  of  learning  and  science  in  the  management 
of  affairs  w  itliin  iheir  competence.     To  encourage   the   Russian 
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youth  to  devote  themselves  to  study,  the  different  decrees  of  the 
learned  hierarchy  were  entitled  to  greater  or  less  privileges ;  that 
for  instance,  of  doctor  of  any  of  the  faculties,  was  assimilated  to  a 
rank  which  in  Russia  confers  hereditary  nobility. 

The  protection  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  accorded  to  the 
sciences  was  not  limited  to  those  beneficent  laws,  which  would 
be  alone  sufficient  to  give  lustre  to  a  reign.  He  made  some  use- 
ful changes  in  the  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  and  founded 
several  special  institutions,  for  teaching  those  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  wants 
of  individuals  and  of  nations.  The  principal  of  these  establish- 
ments are:  the  medico-chirurgical  academy;  the  institute  of  the 
corps  for  roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  in  which  the  art  of  construct- 
ing these  was  taught ;  the  engineer  school ;  the  artillery  school ; 
and  several  others.  We  regret  our  inability  to  enter  into  further 
details  on  the  measures  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
that  the  example  set  by  the  sovereign  was  followed,  not  only  by 
the  different  public  bodies  in  the  state,  but  also  by  private  indivi- 
duals. Count  Besborodko  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  gymna- 
sium at  Nezhine,  and  Demidov  a  school  at  Jaroslav.  We  may  add 
the  noble  school  founded  by  Prince  Galitzin ;  the  deaf-and-dumb 
institution  by  Prince  Ilinski ;  the  magnificent  botanic  gardens  by 
Count  Razumovsky ;  the  literary  and  scientific  enterprizes  of  the 
last  Romanzov ;  the  great  agricultural  plans  of  Strogonov,  &c.  &c. 

It  was  not  possible  that  such  great  exertions  could  be  made  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  producing  corresponding  good  effects, 
and  we  have  accordingly  seen  that  the  sciences  have,  of  late, 
flourished  very  much  in  Russia.  It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that 
the  Russian  men  of  science  have  been  satisfied  with  watching  its 
progress  in  other  countries,  with  publishing  elementary  books, 
or  translating  the  best  foreign  works,  and  that  none  of  their 
names  are  attached  to  any  discoveries. 

Geography,  however,  is  one  of  the  sciences  which  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  the  preceding  observations,  having  from  an  early  period 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  Russians.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
they  had  only  explored  their  own  country,  the  coasts  of  the  Icy 
Sea,  of  the  North-East  of  Asia,  and  North-West  of  America. 
During  the  1 9th  century  they  have  pushed  their  discoveries  not 
only  beyond  the  equator,  but  even  beyond  the  antarctic  polar- 
circle.  The  names  of  Krusenstern,  of  Kotzbue,  of  Bellingshausen, 
of  Golovnin,  of  Lazarev,  of  Vassiliev,  are  known  all  over  the 
world;  the  geographical  and  statistical  journals  of  the  present 
day  abound  with  their  observations  and  discoveries.  Even  in  this 
department  there  were  private  individuals  who  showed  themselves 
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rivals  of  the  government.  Count  Romanzov  at  his  own  expense 
built  and  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and  sent  her  on  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  with  no  other  object  in  view  but  that  of  scientific  dis- 
covery. The  travels  of  the  Russians  in  the  heart  of  Asia  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  learned  world.  Capt.  Muraviev's  Travels 
in  Boukharia  have  been  translated  into  French  and  German. 
Those  of  Timkovsky  to  China  have  recently  appeared  in  French, 
in  German,  and  in  English. 

Our  readers  must  have  remarked  that  lyric  poetry  has  been  at 
all  times  cultivated  in  Russia  in  preference  to,  and  with  more 
success  than  the  other  branches  of  the  art.  Under  the  fostering 
protection  of  Alexander,  in  the  latest  period  of  her  literature 
which  we  have  now  to  notice,  that  march  which  appears  to  be 
natural  to  her,  has  continued.  Vostokov  is  one  of  the  first  among 
the  votaries  of  the  lyric  muse,  who  ventured  to  quit  the  route 
which  the  authors  of  the  preceding  period  had  followed.  His 
poems  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  his  measures, 
several  of  which  had  never  been  before  employed  in  Russian 
versification.  About  the  same  time  (1805)  Zhukovsky  began  to 
publish  his  works,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  transla- 
tion and  imitation  of  the  German  and  English  poets.  It  is  to 
him  that  Russia  owes  the  taste  for  the  romantic,  which  is  daily 
making  rapid  progress, — a  taste  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  con- 
demned, though  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  assume  a  more  national 
character.  The  literature  of  Germany  and  of  England  is  quite 
as  classical  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians,  as  that  of  France  and  of 
Italy.  The  true  romantic  depends  on  the  choice  of  national  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  employment  of  such  colours  as  are  likely  to 
strike  the  eyes  of  a  whole  people,  without  obliging  them  to  study 
beforehand  the  climate,  manners,  and  religion  of  foreign  nations. 
Of  this  character  is  Svet/ana,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ballads  of 
Zhukovsky.*  The  style  of  this  poet  is  generally  correct,  but  by 
aiming  at  too  great  conciseness,  he  frequently  becomes  obscure. 
He  is  strongest  in  description,  and  weakest  in  the  delineation  of 
the  passions,  which  harmonizes  but  indifferently  with  the  mysti- 
cism of  which  his  works  are  full. 

Batiushkov,  whom  the  Russian  critics  usually  place  by  the 
side  of  Zhukovsky,  excels  him  in  correctness  of  style,  and  sweet- 
ness and  harmony  of  versification,  but  in  energy,  and  still  more 
in  originality,  he  is  greatly  inferior.  Generally  speaking,  he  has 
little  or  no  characteristic  manner :  sometimes  he  imitates  Parny, 
and  sometimes  Ossian;  but  the  voluptuous  melody  of  his  verse 
makes  the  perusal  of  it  very  attractive.    His  best  original  produc- 

*  See  the  commencciiiciit  uf  this  article. 
VOL.  I. NO.  II.  S  S 
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tion  is  an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Tasso,  but  we  must  say  that 
we  like  some  of  his  translations  much  better. 

While  these  two  poets  were  receiving  applause  from  all 
quarters,  an  author  of  real  originality  was  quite  overlooked  by 
the  multitude.  Adhering,  perhaps,  too  closely  to  the  Slavonic 
language,  Prince  Chikhmatov  has  fallen  into  the  same  fault  that 
we  have  laid  to  the  charge  of  Petrov  and  Kostrov,  a  fault  most 
amply  redeemed  by  the  strength  and  manly  beauty  of  his  style. 
Within  a  short  time  the  public  has  begun  to  do  him  greater 
justice ;  and  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  his  various  poetical 
effusions  have  insured  him  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
poets  of  his  country.  His  lyric  poem  of  Peter  the  Great  will 
even  save  from  oblivion  the  epigram  which  it  brought  upon  him, 
as  Athaiie  still  preserves  that  of  Fontenelle. 

Another  poet,  who  has  been  criticized  still  more  severely,  and 
with  even  less  justice,  is  beginning  to  enjoy  a  reputation  which 
he  richly  deserves ;  we  mean  Katenine,  who  in  his  lyric  pieces 
adds  to  the  originality  which  is  so  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
Russian  literature,  uniform  correctness  of  style,  and  a  manner 
alternately  graceful  and  vigorous,  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  subject.  His  versification  has  been  found  fault  with,  and 
justly,  for  its  carelessness;  but  we  believe  that  his  last  piece.  The 
Poet^s  World,  is  on  that  score  unobjectionable.  This  poem  is 
singularly  beautiful ;  the  conception  of  it  is  that  of  a  true  poet, 
and  the  execution  almost  faultless. 

Another  very  young  lyric  poet,  Poushkin,  has  already  raised 
himself  a  reputation,  w  hich  eclipses  that  of  many  others ;  we  shall 
speak  of  him  more  fully  under  the  head  of  epic  poetry,  to  which 
we  now  proceed.  This  branch  of  literature  has  recently  been 
enriched  with  a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  in  hexameter  verses,  the 
production  of  Gnieditch.  The  Russian  hexameter,  which  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  attempted 
by  several  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  if  Gnieditch 
had  not  the  merit  of  its  discovery,  he  has,  at  least,  that  of  intro- 
ducing it  finally  among  the  poetic  measures  sanctioned  by  the 
public  taste.  This  translation  is  as  yet  only  known  by  partial 
fragments  of  it  inserted  in  different  journals ;  but  the  most  favour- 
able opinion  of  its  merits  has  been  already  expressed  by  com- 
petent judges,  who  are  looking  impatiently  for  its  termination. 
Imbued  with  the  notions  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  Greek 
authors,  Gnieditch  published  a  poem  on  the  Birth  of  Homer,  in 
which  he  made  excellent  use  of  the  current  traditions  relative  to 
the  father  of  the  Epic.^    The  lyric  poems  of  this  author  are  few. 


*  A  notice  of  Gnieditch,  witli  a  translated  fragment  of  The  Birth  of  Homer,  is  given 
in  Anthologie  Russe,  p.  54 — 64. 
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and  of  little  importance ;  it  is  more  especially  in  the  idyl,  (as  we 
shall  notice  further  on,)  that  he  has  exhibited  his  poetical  powers. 

Hitherto,  there  had  been  no  Russian  translation  of  the  Gem- 
saiemme ;  the  last  period  has  produced  two,  the  first  in  prose,  by 
Chischkov,  and  the  second  in  Alexandrine  verses,  by  Merzliakov* 
The  last  of  these  is  not  yet  printed,  and  judging  of  it  from  the 
fragments  inserted  in  the  journals,  we  are  afraid  that  its  execu- 
tion is  far  from  satisfactory.  If  it  be  true  that  good  poets  do 
not  select  their  metres  by  chance,  and  that  the  metre  has  great 
influence  on  the  form  of  their  ideas,  it  is  equally  true,  that  trans- 
lations should  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  even  the  metre  of 
the  originals.  Some  pieces  of  Katenine  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Italian  ottava  riina  may  be  naturalized  by  the  Russian 
poets,  making  allowance  for  the  modifications  required  by  the 
infrequency  of  rhymes  in  the  Russian,  compared  with  their 
abundance  in  the  Italian,  and  by  the  necessity  of  interweaving  the 
masculine  and  feminine  terminations. 

Romantic  poems,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Lord  Byron,  have 
for  some  time  past  been  greatly  in  vogue  in  Russia.  The  youth- 
ful Poushkin  (who  began  his  literary  career  by  a  translation  of 
Shakspeare's  Khig  Lear,)  was  the  first  who  attempted  this  species 
in  his  Captive  of  Caucasus ;  and  he  has  since  published  several 
others,  all  of  which  exhibit  the  same  faults  and  the  same  beauties. 
An  easy,  harmonious,  and  mellitluous  versification,  and  natural 
and  poetical  descriptions,  form  his  beauties ;  the  want  of  plan 
and  ensemble,  the  monotony  of  sentiments,  and  the  repetition  of 
some  favourite  expressions,  constitute  his  faults.  The  best  of 
his  productions,  in  our  opinion,  is  his  poem  of  Liidmila,  the 
subject  of  which  is  taken  from  the  fabulous  traditions  of  the 
reign  of  Vladimir,  the  Russian  Charlemagne.*  Poushkin,  in 
this  instance,  had  only  the  unfortunate  example  of  a  celebrated 
author  to  guide  him — an  example,  which  like  a  beacon,  warned 
him  of  the  dangers  he  had  to  shun.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  applied  himself  more  to  this  truly  national  spe- 
cies of  composition,  and  that  his  ambition  was  not  excited  to 
become  the  Russian  Ariosto. 

Before  we  pass  to  another  branch  of  poetry,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  mock-heroic  poem  of  Prince  Chakhovsky, 
entitled  the  Theft  of  the  Pelisses,  which  although  it  reminds  us 
too  frequently  of  Boileau,  is  extremely  lively  and  well  written. 

The  drama  has  made  some  advances  during  the  period  of 
which  we  now  treat,  but  its  progress  appears  slow%  compared  with 

*  A  notice  of  Poushkin,  with  a  translation  of  an  Episode  in  the  first  canto  of  Lud- 
mila,  will  be  found  in  Anthologie  Riisse,  p.  80 — 90. 

S  S  2 
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that  of  other  branches  of  literature.  Ozerov  wrote  four  tragedies 
betwixt  1804  and  1809,  two  of  which  were  imitations  of  French 
pieces,  and  two  original.  To  his  credit  it  must  be  said  that  the 
two  last,  Fingal,  and  Dmitr'iv  Donsko'i,  are  also  his  best.  The 
limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  farther  details 
respecting  them,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  less  necessary,  as  they 
have  both  been  translated  into  French;  foreigners  have,  therefore, 
an  opportunity  of  judging  them.  The  style  of  Ozerov  is  fre- 
quently incorrect,  but  always  full  of  dignity  and  animation.  He 
died  in  181 6,  after  a  long  illness,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  having 
had  many  rivals,  such  as  Gruzintzov,  Krukovsky,  (both  of  whom 
are  dead,)  Viskovatov,  &c.,  but  he  left  them  all  far  behind  him. 
We  must,  however,  notice  the  King  CEdipus  of  Gruzintzov  for 
the  beauty  of  its  plot,  which  is  quite  antique  and  unexampled 
in  Russian  literature,  and  the  Pozharsky  of  Krukovsky  for  its 
elegant  versification.  At  present  there  are  very  few  original  tragic 
authors,  Katenine  being  the  only  one  to  whom  the  worshippers 
of  Melpomene  now  look  up  with  any  strong  expectation. 

Of  translators  the  best  are  the  authors  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. Gendre,  Chakhovsky,  Gnieditch,  Labanov,  and  several 
others,  all  of  whom  translate  from  the  French.  The  Italian, 
English,  and  German  theatres  are  almost  entirely  foreign  to  the 
Russian  stage;  Zhukovsky's  version  of  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans^ 
in  verse,  pujblished  not  long  since,  may  be  perhaps  regarded  as  an 
exception ;  but  it  has  never  been  performed. 

If  Prince  Chakhovsky  does  not  rank  very  high  among  the 
tragic  authors,  he  is  at  the  very  head  of  his  comic  contempo- 
raries. His  fertile  imagination  is  constantly  adding  to  the  cata- 
logue of  his  productions,  which  are  now  very  numerous  in  that 
branch,  as  well  as  in  the  opera,  and  have  had  an  unprecedented 
success  on  the  stage.  Their  principal  excellence  consists  in  the 
natural  delineation  of  some  of  the  characters,  and  in  the  comic 
situations.  Their  versification  is  rather  careless,  and  the  plots 
of  some  of  them  rather  improbable.  These  excellences,  and  even 
his  faults,  sufficiently  attest  that  Chakhovsky  possesses  real  comic 
talent;  but  he  should  relinquish  the  idea  of  making  his  own 
productions  completely  monopolize  the  Petersburg  theatre. 

The  other  comic  authors  of  this  period  are  Krilov,  who,  after 
some  successful  attempts,  abandoned  that  department,  and  Za- 
goskine,  whose  pieces  display  great  power  and  originality  of 
humour. 

The  best  translators  of  comedies  are  Khmelnitzky,  Katenine, 
Gendre,  Griboiedov,  &c.  The  last-named  author  has  lately 
written  an  original  play,  which  has  not  been  acted ;  of  its  merits 
we  are  ignorant. 
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The  opera  and  vaudeville,  as  well  as  comedy,  are  under  great 
obligations  to  Prince  Chakhovsky.  Some  of  his  productions  in 
this  class  are  perhaps  his  master-pieces.  The  names  of  Ilzine  and 
Nevakhovich  must  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  successful  cultiva- 
tors of  the  drama ;  on  which  we  cannot  conclude  our  observations 
without  stating,  that  hitherto  the  translations  and  imitations  of  the 
best  French  plays  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Russian 
repertory,  and  that  the  taste  for  theatrical  amusements  is  by  no 
means  general.  Some  comic  authors  have  certainly  exhibited 
pictures  of  the  manners  of  their  country,  but  they  are  few  in 
number.  Tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  most  of  the 
Russian  authors  to  treat  national  subjects,  has  always  retained  a 
foreign  air.  We  may  here  remark,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
branches,  in  order  to  be  romantic  in  the  sense  we  have  already 
attached  to  the  term,  something  more  is  requisite  than  merely  to 
select  a  subject  from  national  history. 

A  translation  of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  by  Prince 
Chikhmatov,  is  the  only  addition  which  has  been  lately  made  to 
didactic  poetry,  properly  so  called.  Other  departments,  such 
as  satire  and  fable,  have  been  more  fortunate.  Milonov  (who 
died  in  1821)  left  a  great  number  of  well-written  satires;  and 
two  by  Chakhovsky  are,  probably,  the  best  specimens  of  the 
kind  which  Russian  literature  can  boast  of.  Finally,  Krilov, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  comic  author,  has  com- 
posed fables,  which  combine  all  the  excellences  we  have  attri- 
buted to  Khemnitzer,  with  very  great  poetical  beauties.  After 
saying  so  much  in  his  praise,  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  severity 
in  expressing  an  opinion,  that  in  some  of  his  fables  he  sins  from 
an  excess  of  moral  refinement,  and  that  his  diction  is  too  turgid. 
A  selection  of  his  best  fables,  in  the  original,  with  translations  of 
them  into  French  and  Italian,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1825,  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  Count  Orloft".* 

Descriptive  poetry  has  been  at  all  times  one  of  the  least  culti- 
vated branches  of  Russian  literature.  Some  original  idyls  of 
Panaev,  and  one  of  Gnieditch,  are  nearly  all  that  can  be  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  present  period.  The  last,  entitled  the  Fisher- 
men, deserves  particular  notice,  as  Gnieditch  was  the  first  who 
attempted  successfully  to  naturalize  the  idyl,  by  introducing  such 
characters  as  the  Fishermen  of  the  Neva,  whose  mode  of  life  he 
has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  natural  as  well  as  poetical  aspect.^ 

Prose  composition,  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  bad  taste 

*  A  notice  of  Krilov  is  given  in  Anthologie  liusse,  p.  163,  and  specimens  of  his  com- 
position in  that  work,  and  in  Bowring's. 

f  Some  extracts  of  this  poem,  translated  into  prose,  will  be  found  in  Anthologie  Russe, 
p.  64—69. 
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and  erroneous  principles,  resumed,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, a  more  steady  march,  and  made  rapid  improvement,  espe- 
cially in  the  historical  and  didactic  branches.  As  this  last  em- 
braces the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  we  must  abstain 
from  entering  into  further  details,  and  confine  ourselves  to  what 
we  have  already  said,  in  speaking  of  the  advances  which  civiliza- 
tion has  made  during  the  reign  of  Alexander.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  bound  to  mention  here  the  prose  writers  who 
have  principally  cultivated  the  belles  lettres.  Although  the 
power  of  writing  in  a  clear  and  correct  style,  which  in  the  time 
of  Catherine  II.  was  the  exclusive  distinction  of  a  few  men  of 
talent,  has  now  become  quite  common  to  every  well-educated 
person,  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  kinds  of  prose  composition 
have  not  been  cultivated  with  equal  success. 

Karamsin,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  acquired  an  European 
reputation  by  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Russia.  The 
other  historians  are  the  Archbishop  Eugenius,  Katchenovsky, 
Gregory  Glinka,  &c.  When  speaking  of  Russian  history,  it 
would  be  ungrateful  to  forget  the  labours  of  Malinovsky,  Kalai- 
dovicli  and  Stroev,  who  by  the  discovery  of  several  ancient  manu- 
scripts have  thrown  great  light  on  several  of  its  doubtful  points. 

The  best  fictitious  writers  of  the  period  are  Katchenovsky, 
already  mentioned  among  the  historians,  Batiushkov,  Zhukov- 
sky,  already  named  among  the  poets,  and  Narehzny,  whose 
Slavonian  Evenings  deserve  to  be  better  known  than  they  yet  are. 

We  close  our  sketch  by  naming  the  authors  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  labours  on  the  theory  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literary  criticism.  These  are  Chichkov,  Merzliakov, 
Katchenovsky,  and  Gretch.  The  last  has  published  an  Essay 
on  the  History  of  Russian  Literature,  v.'hich  has  been  of  great 
service  to  us  in  drawing  up  this  rapid  sketch,  although  our 
opinions  frequently  differ  from  his. 


Note  to  Page  610. 

ODE  to  Her  Imperial  llajesty  the  Empress  Anne  of  Russia,  on  the  Vic- 
tory gained  over  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  and  the  taking  of  Khotin,  in 
the  year  1/39.     By  Lomonosov. 

A  SUDDEN  ecstasy  has  seized  my  soul ;  it  transports  me  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, where  the  wind  has  ceased  to  howl,  and  all  is  hushed  in  the  deep  vallies  below. 
Silent  are  the  listening  streams  to  which  it  is  natural  to  murmur,  or  with  loud  rush  to 
roll  down  the  mountains;  crowns  of  laurel  are  weaving;  thither  rumour  is  seen  to 
hasten ;  afar  off  the  blue  smoke  rises  in  the  fields. 

Is  not  Pindus  beneath  my  feet?  I  hear  the  sweet  music  of  the  pure  sisters.  Permes- 
sian  fire  bums  within  me ;  1  hasten  to  the  sacred  band.  They  offer  me  of  the  healing 
stream:—"  Drink  and  forget  thy  troubles;  bathe  thine  eyes  in  CastaUan  dew;  stretch 
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them  forth  over  the  deserts  and  the  hills,  and  fix  them  on  that  spot  where  the  bright  light 
of  day  is  seen  rising  out  of  the  dark  shadows  of  night." 

As  a  ship,  amidst  the  angry  waves  which  seek  to  overwhelm  her,  sails  on  triumph- 
antly, and  appears  to  threaten  should  they  dare  impede  her  course:  grey  froth  foams 
around  her — her  track  is  imprinted  in  the  deep ;  thus  crowds  of  Tartars  rush  towards 
and  surround  the  Russian  forces;  but  in  vain — powerless  and  breathless  they  fall. 

The  love  of  their  country  nerves  the  souls  and  arms  of  Russia's  sons ;  eager  are  all 
to  shed  their  blood ;  the  raging  tumult  but  inspires  them  with  fresh  courage.  As  the 
lion,  by  the  fearful  glare  of  his  eyes,  drives  before  him  whole  herds  of  wolves,  their 
sharp  teeth  vainly  showing ;  the  woods  and  shores  tremble  at  his  roar — with  his  tail  he 
lashes  the  sand  and  dust — with  his  strength  he  beats  down  all  opposition. 

Hear  I  not  the  deafening  din  of  Etna's  forges?  roars  not  the  brass  within  its  womb, 
bubbling  with  boiling  sulphur  ?  Is  not  Hell  striving  to  burst  its  chains  and  ope  its 
jaws  1  The  posterity  of  the  rejected  deity  have  filled  the  mountain  tracks  with  fire,  and 
hurl  down  flame  and  liquid  metal ; — but  foe,  nor  nature  can  withstand  the  burning  ardor 
of  our  people ! 

Send  away  thy  hordes,  Stamboul,  beyond  those  mountains  where  the  fiery  elements 
vomit  forth  smoke,  ashes,  flame  and  death !  beyond  the  Tigris,  whose  strong  waves 
drag  after  them  the  huge  stones  from  the  shores :  but  the  world  holds  no  impediment  to 
arrest  the  eagle  in  his  flight.  To  him  the  waters,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the  pre- 
cipices, and  the  silent  deserts  are  but  as  level  paths ;  wherever  the  winds  can  blow, 
thither  he  can  wing  his  way. 

Let  the  earth  be  all  motion  like  the  sea;  let  myriads  oppose;  let  thickest  smoke 
darken  the  universe ;  let  the  INIoldavian  mountains  swim  in  blood ;  such  cannot  harm 
you,  O  Russians,  whose  safety  Fate  itself  has  decreed,  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Anne. 
iVIready  in  her  cause  your  fiery  zeal  has  led  you  in  triumph  against  the  Tartars,  and 
wide  is  the  prospect  before  you. 

The  parting  ray  of  daylight  falls  gently  into  the  waters,  and  leaves  the  fight  to  the 
night  fires  :  •\iourza  has  fallen  on  his  long  shadow  ;  in  him  the  light  and  soul  of  the  In- 
fidels pass  from  them.  A  wolf  issues  from  the  thick  forest  and  rushes  on  the  pale  car- 
case, even  in  the  Turkish  camp.  A  dying  Tartar,  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  evening- 
star  for  the  last  time:  "  Hide,"  he  feebly  cries,  "thy  purple  light,  and  with  it  the 
shame  of  Mahomet;  descend  quickly  with  the  sun  into  the  sea." 

Why  is  my  soul  thus  oppressed  with  terror  1  My  veins  grow  stiff",  my  heart  aches. 
Strange  tones  meet  mine  ear ;  a  howling  noise  seems  passing  through  the  desert,  the 
woods,  and  the  air.  The  wild  beast  has  taken  refuge  in  its  cavern — the  gates  of  heaven 
are  opened — a  cloud  has  spread  itself  over  the  army ;  suddenly  a  countenance  of  fire 
shines  forth— a  hero  appears  chasing  his  enemies  before  him,  his  sword  all  red  with 
blood. 

Is  it  not  He  who,  near  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Don,  destroyed  the  walls  raised  to  check 
the  Russians'  progress  ?  And  the  Persians  in  their  arid  deserts,  was  it  not  by  his  arm 
they  fein  Thus  look'd  he  on  his  foes  when  he  approached  the  Gothic  shores;  thus 
lifted  he  his  powerful  ann ;  thus  swiftly  his  proud  horse  gallop'd  over  those  fields  where 
we  see  the  morning-star  arise. 

Loud  thunder  rattles  round  him,  the  plains  and  the  forests  tremble  at  the  approach  of 
Peter.  ^V'ho  by  his  side  so  sternly  looks  towards  the  south,  girt  round  with  dreadful 
thunder"?  Is't  not  the  Conqueror  of  Cazan  ?*  It  is  He,  ye  Caspian  waters,  who  humbled 
the  proud  Selim,  and  strewed  the  desert  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  enemies. 

Thus  the  heroes  addressed  each  other :  "  Not  in  vain  we  toil'd ;  not  fruitless  our 
united  efforts  that  the  whole  world  should  stand  in  awe  of  Russians.  By  the  aid  of  our 
arms  our  boundaries  have  been  widened  on  the  north,  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east. 
Anne  now  triumphs  in  the  south,  she  has  crowned  her  troops  with  victory."  The  cloud 
has  passed  and  the  heroes  within  it:  the  eye  no  longer  sees,  the  ear  no  longer  hears 
them. 

*  Ivan  11.  in  the  year  1552. 
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The  blood  of  the  Tartar  has  purpled  the  river ;  he  dares  not  again  venture  to  the  fight ; 
he  seeks  refuge  in  the  desert,  and  forgetful  alike  of  the  sword,  the  camp,  his  own  shame, 
he  pictures  to  himself  his  friends  weltering  in  their  blood  ;  the  waving  of  the  light  leaf 
startles  him  like  whizzing  balls  as  they  fly  through  the  air. 

The  shouts  of  the  victors  echo  through  the  woods  and  vallies ;  but  the  wretch  who 
abandoned  the  fight  dreads  his  own  shadow.  The  moon,  a  witness  to  her  children's 
flight,  shares  in  their  shame,  and  deeply  reddening,  hides  her  face  in  darkness.  Fame 
flies  through  the  gloom  of  the  night,  her  trumpet  proclaims  to  the  universe  how  fearful 
is  the  Russian  power ! 

The  Danube  rushes  into  the  sea,  and  roaring  as  in  echo  to  the  acclamations  of  the 
conquerors,  dashes  its  furious  waves  against  the  Turk,  who  seeks  to  hide  his  shame 
behind  its  waters.  To  and  fro  he  runs  like  a  wild  beast  wounded  and  despairing, 
he  thinks  that  for  the  last  time  he  moves  his  steps :  the  earth  disdains  to  support  the 
wretch  who  could  not  guard  her ;  darkness  and  fear  confuse  his  path. 

Where  is  now  thy  boasting,  Stamboul?  thy  courage?  thy  obstinacy  in  the  fight? 
thy  malice  against  the  nations  of  the  north?  thy  contempt  of  our  armies?  No  sooner 
hadst  thou  commanded  thy  hordes  to  advance,  than  thou  thought'st  to  conquer  ;  cruelly 
thy  janissary  vented  his  rage — like  a  tiger  he  rushed  upon  the  Russian  troop.  Soon 
the  boaster  fell — he  welter'd  in  his  own  blood. 

Water  with  your  tears,  Agareni,*  the  foot  which  has  trampled  you  down ;  kiss  ye  that 
hand  whose  bloody  sword  brought  fear  before  your  eyes ;  Anne's  stern  glance  is  quick 
to  grant  relief  to  those  who  seek  it ;  it  shines  forth,  for  the  storm  has  passed  away.  She 
sees  you  prostrate  before  her;  fervent  in  affection  towards  her  own  subjects,  to  her 
enemies  slie  proffers  punishment  or  pardon. 

Already  has  the  golden  finger  of  the  morning-star  withdrawn  the  starry  curtain  of 
night;  a  horse,  fleet  as  the  wind,  his  rider  Phoebus  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  glory,  issues 
from  the  east,  his  nostrils  breathing  sparks  of  radiant  light.  Phoebus  shakes  his  fiery 
head,  dwells  in  wonder  on  the  glorious  work,  and  exclaims :  "  Few  such  victories 
have  I  witnessed,  long  as  I  have  continued  to  give  light  to  the  world,  long  as  the  circle 
of  ages  has  revolved." 

Like  as  the  serpent  rolls  itself  up,  hissing  and  hiding  its  sting  under  a  rock,  when 
the  eagle,  soaring  into  those  regions  where  the  winds  blow  not,  above  lightnings,  snows, 
and  tempests,  looks  down  upon  the  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  reptiles  beneath  him ; 
thus  Khotin  trembles  before  the  Eagle  of  Russia — thus  crouch  its  inhabitants  within 
their  walls.  But  think  they  to  stand  before  her  powerful  Empress,  even  within  those 
walls? 

W^hat  led  your  Tartar  race,  Kaptchac,t  to  bend  so  promptly  beneath  the  Russian 
power — to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  your  town  in  token  of  submission,  evading  thus  dis- 
grace more  deep  ? — The  clemency  of  Anne,  of  her  who  is  ever  ready  to  raise  the  sup- 
pliant. Where  flows  the  Vistula,  and  where  the  glorious  Rhine,  even  there  her  olive 
trees  have  flourished — there  have  the  proud  hearts  of  her  defeated  foes  yielded  up  their 
lives. 

Joyful  are  the  lands  which  have  thrown  oflf  the  cruel  yoke ;  the  burden  the  Turks  had 
laid  on  them  is  thrown  back  upon  themselves !  the  barbarian  hands  which  held  them  in 
restraint,  now  wear  their  chains  in  captivity ;  and  shackled  are  the  feet  which  trampled 
on  the  field  of  the  stranger  and  drove  away  his  cattle ! 

Not  thus  alone  must  thou  be  humbled — not  all  thy  punishment  this,  O  Turkey;  a 
far  greater  hast  thou  deserved,  for  thou  didst  refuse  to  let  us  live  in  peace.  Still  does 
the  rage  of  your  haughty  souls  forbid  you  to  bend  before  Anne  ?    Where  would  ye  hide 

*  The  descendants  of  Abraham's  Slave ;  this  name  is  applied  to  the  predatory  Saracen 
tribes  generally. 

t  The  powerful  state  of  Kaptchac  was  founded  on  Baty,  grandson  of  Tchingiskhan  ; 
it  crumbled  gradually  into  separate  hordes  and  was  incorporated  into  the  Russian  em- 
pire under  Ivan  II. 
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yourselves  from  her?    Damascus,  Kair,  Aleppo,  shall  flame;  Crete  shall  be  surrounded 
with  her  fleets ;  Euphrates  shall  be  dyed  with  your  blood  ! 

A  sudden  and  universal  change !  a  dazzling  vision  passes  before  my  eyes,  and  with 
heaven's  purest  beam  outshines  the  brightness  of  the  day !  the  voices  of  heroes  strike 
upon  mine  ear!  Anne's  joyous  band,  in  glory  clad,  bear  up  eternity  beyond  the  starry 
orbs,  and  Truth,  with  her  golden  pen,  traces  her  glorious  deeds  in  that  book  which  cor- 
ruption reaches  not ! 

Heavily,  O  Pindar,  Thebes  would  have  accused  the  eloquence  of  thy  lips,  for  thou 
wouldst  more  loudly  have  sung  these  victories  than  ever  thou  didst  chaunt  the  glory  of 
Athens !  Russia  thrives  like  a  young  lily  under  the  fostering  care  of  Anne ;  within 
China's  distant  walls  she  is  honored,  and  every  corner  of  the  earth  is  filled  with  her 
subjects'  glory. 

Fortunate  art  thou,  my  country,  under  the  powerful  protection  of  thy  Empress !  bright 
the  laurels  thou  hast  gained  by  this  new  triumph !  Fear  not  the  ills  of  war ;  they  fly 
from  the  land  where  Anne  is  glorified  by  her  people.  Malicious  envy  may  pour  forth  her 
poison — she  may  gnaw  her  tongue  in  rage,  our  joy  heeds  it  not. 

The  robbers  who  from  beyond  the  Dniester  came  to  plunder  the  fields  of  the  Kozaks, 
are  beaten,  driven  back,  scattered  like  dust;  no  longer  dare  they  venture  on  that  soil 
where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  blessings  of  peace  together  flourish.  In  safety  the 
merchant  pursues  his  traffic,  and  the  mariner  sees  a  boundary  to  the  waves — no  obstacles 
impede  his  course.  The  old  and  the  young  are  happy  ;  he  who  wished  for  the  hour  of 
his  death  now  prays  for  lengthened  life,  his  heart  is  gladdened  by  his  country's  triumphs. 

The  shepherd  drives  his  flocks  into  the  meadow,  and  enters  the  forest  without  fear ; 
there,  with  his  friend  who  tends  his  sheep,  he  sings  the  song  of  joy ;  his  theme  the  bra- 
very of  the  soldier ;  he  blesses  the  passing  moments  of  his  life,  and  implores  endless 
peace  on  the  spot  where  he  sleeps  in  quiet.  Thus  in  the  simple  sincerity  of  his  heart, 
he  glorifies  her  who  shields  him  from  enemies. 

O  thou,  great  Empress !  the  love  of  Russia,  the  dread  of  thy  foes,  the  heroine  of  the 
northern  world,  the  hope,  the  joy,  the  goddess  of  the  shores  of  seven  wide  seas,  thou 
shinest  in  the  cloudless  light  of  goodness  and  beneficence.  Forgive  thy  slave  that  he  has 
chosen  thy  gloiy  for  his  lay,  and  that  his  rugged  verse,  in  token  of  submission  to  thy 
rule,  has  thus  dared  attempt  to  magnify  thy  power. 


Art.  XIV. — Histoire  de  P Astronotnie  ou  dix-huititme  Siecle. 
Par  M.  De  Lambre.  P.ubliee  par  M.  Mathieu.  4to.  pp. 
796.      Paris,  1827. 

As  a  mathematician,  an  astronomer,  and  the  historian  of  astro- 
nomy, M.  De  Lambre  is  well  known:  an  ample  treatise  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  science,  tables  of  the  Sun,  of  Uranus, 
of  Saturn,  of  Jupiter  and  its  satellites,  remarkable  for  a  degree  of 
precision,  necessary,  it  is  true,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  but 
to  be  hoped  for  rather  than  expected,  together  w  ith  his  labours  in 
the  reduction  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  France,  attest  his 
claim  to  the  first  two  characters ; — five  quarto  volumes  on  the 
astronomy  of  the  ancients,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modern 
times,  which  appeared  during  his  life,  display  his  application  and 
learning  in  the  second  department.  The  present  work  was  ready 
for  the  press  in  1822,  when  its  author,  exhausted  by  incessant 
fatigue    of  mind   and   body,  relinquished   the  task   of   publica- 
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tioii,  and  gradually  sinking  into  the  grave,  in  August  of  that 
year,  at  the  age  of  72,  left  the  completion  of  this  gigantic  under- 
taking to  a  friend  and  former  pupil,  M.  Mathieu,  over  whom  he 
had  thrown  the  mantle  of  his  genius.  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
was  not  till  his  thirty-sixth  year  that  M.  De  Lambre  commenced 
the  scientific  pursuits  which  w^ere  the  foundation  at  once  of  his 
fortune  and  his  fame  ;  prior  to  that  time,  in  the  college  of  his 
native  city,  Amiens,  he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  and  as  a  Grecian,  in  particular,  yielded  but  to  few,  if 
to  any,  in  France.  The  result  of  these  studies,  and  of  the  exten- 
sive researches  which  they  enabled  him  to  prosecute,  was  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  extravagant  hypotheses  of  Bailly  and  Dupuis, 
a  reduction  to  its  true  proportion  of  every  object  which  was  mag- 
nified by  distance,  or  distorted  by  the  twilight  of  tradition,  and  a 
dispersion  of  the  clouds  which  obscured  the  dawn  of  astronomy. 
Never,  indeed,  in  the  pages  of  M.  De  Lambre  is  a  fact  quoted, 
except  from  the  original  authorities,  when  they  lie  within  his 
reach ;  and  in  recounting  the  discoveries  of  successive  generations 
down  to  the  period  comprised  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  not 
aw^are  of  an  instance  in  which  national  prejudice,  or  any  less 
venial  predilection,  has  warped  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher, 
or  arrested  the  impartiality  of  the  historian.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  present  an  abstract  of  such  a  work,  perhaps  hopeless  to  afford 
within  the  limits  of  this  journal  an  adequate  idea  of  its  value;  the 
part  comprehended  under  the  title  prefixed  to  this  article,  like 
each  that  preceded  it,  embraces  a  chronological  account  of  every 
individual  whose  labours  within  the  specified  period  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  astronomy  :  as  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
on  the  present  occasion  would  be  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the 
reader  and  ourselves,  we  prefer  oifering  a  short  view  of  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  advancement  of  astronomy  since  the  time 
of  Newton,  w  ho,  forming  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  human  know- 
ledge, stands  at  the  head  of  M.  De  Lambre's  volume. 

If  Newton  be  the  first  of  mathematicians  and  of  philosophers, 
he  w-as  likewise  the  most  fortunate,  because  a  world  with  its  vari- 
ous phenomena  to  be  explained,  and  with  all  the  materials 
arranged  and  prepared  for  the  explanation,  can  be  found  but  once, 
and  at  a  single  epoch.  These  circumstances  concurred  for 
Newton,  and  the  glorious  opportunity  was  not  thrown  away.  All 
that  the  human  intellect  was  capable  of  achieving,  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  w  as  performed  by  him ;  to  complete  his  work,  or 
to  rectify  some  of  his  less  happy  conjectures,  has  required,  during 
a  hundred  years,  the  unremitting  labours  of  the  most  profound 
geometers,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  the  road  they  should  pursue. 
Mathematical  analysis,  of  which   Newton  was  the  inventor,  was 
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not  sufficiently  advanced  before  his  death  to  admit  the  theory  of 
attraction  being   universally  applied — the  observations,  too,   on 
which  the   several  elements  depended,  were  imperfect — but  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  most  skilful  mechanists  kept  pace  with  the 
researches  of  the  philosopher,  and,  as  the  extension  of  the  calculus 
required  more  accurate  data,  the  means  were  at  hand  for  supply- 
ing  them ;    w  hile  again    the   phenomena,  which   more    attentive 
observation  with  superior  instruments  displayed  to  the  astronomer, 
were  explained,  and  sometimes  anticipated  by  the  investigations 
of  geometry.      Sisson,   Bird,    Dollond,    Ramsden,    Troughton, 
Herschel,  Reichenbach,  Fraunhofer,  successively  contributed  to 
the  practical  advancement  of  astronomy.     For  the  developement 
and  application  of  the  laws  which  their  various  discoveries  seemed 
to  indicate  as  existing  in  nature,  we  find  the  improved  calculus  of 
Clairaut  or  Euler,  D'Alembert's  partial  differences,  the  calculus 
of  variations    introduced   by  La   Grange,  the  method   of  least 
squares,  proposed  in  1805  by  Le  Gendre,  and  equations  of  con- 
dition, the  use  of  which  has  been  rendered  easy  and  convenient  by 
the  formulae  of  I^a  Place,  indispensable   in  the   present  state  of 
science,  as  enabling  many  thousand  observations  to  be  combined 
for  the  determination  of  a  few  elements. 

I.  The  whole  practical  part  of  astronomy  consists  in  measuring 
angular  distances  in  the  heavens,  either  in  time  or  space ;  in  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the   instruments  for  that  purpose  are  con- 
structed   with    greater   nicety,  will   that   branch    of  science    be 
advanced.     From  the  first  application  of  the  telescope  to  astrono- 
mical purposes  by  Galileo,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  its  improvement  was  but  slow;    to  obtain  great  magni- 
fying power  inconvenient  length  was  necessary,  as  otherwise  the 
image  would  be  rendered  indistinct  by  colour;  about  that  time, 
however,  the  aerial  telescope,  in  which  a  tube  w  as  dispensed  with, 
was   used   with  success,  by  Huygens  in   particular.     But  New- 
ton having,  as  it  was  thought,  satisfactorily  shown  (in  1669)  that 
the   imperfection  arising  from  the  different  refrangibility  of  light 
would  forever  be  a  bar  to  the  improvement  of  dioptric  telescopes, 
more  attention  was   bestowed   upon  reflecting  ones.      Newton 
himself  constructed  that  which  bears  his  name;  and  Cassegrain 
modified,  without  producing  any  corresponding  advantage,  the  in- 
vention of  James  Gregory.     Some  discrepancy  of  opinion,  in- 
deed, has  existed  even  recently  on  this  subject,  but  the  question 
has  now  been,  we  presume,  for  ever  set  at  rest,  by  an  English 
artist  having  executed  two  large  and  two  small  mirrors  from  the 
same  sort  of  metal,  one  of  each  of  which  was  employed  for  a  Gre- 
gorian, the  other  for  a  Cassegranian  telescope.     The  performance 
of  these  instruments  was  shnilar,  but  the  difficulty  of  construction 
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was  greatest  in  the  last.     Whatever  hopes  might  have  been  enter- 
tained about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  to 
reflecting  telescopes,  they  were  speedily  dissipated.     It  was  found 
impossible  to  preserve  the  specula  from  oxidation,  and  the  errors 
arising  from  change  of  figure  to  which  they  are  liable,  are  much 
more  considerable  than  what  might  ensue  in  the  refraction  of  light; 
lience,  imperfect  as  were   the  dioptric    telescopes  of  that  day, 
astronomers  had  no  resource  but  to  employ  them.     In  this  state 
things  remained  for  nearly  half  a  century,  when,  according  to 
the  report  of  a  trial  in  the  King's  Bench,  Mr.  Hall,  of  More 
Hall,  succeeded,  about  17<50,  in  constructing  achromatic  object- 
glasses.     Eisfht  years   afterwards  Dollond   made  known,  as  the 
principle  of  their  composition,  that  lenses  of  flmt  and  of  crown 
glass  would  yield  an  image  free  from  colour;  the  reverse  of  which 
had  been  stated  by  Newton,  he  apparently  having  instituted  his 
experiments  with  glass  of  a  very  different  specific  gravity.     In 
1763   Antheaulme   is   reported   to   have  made    some   successful 
attempts  in  the  same  line  by  following  a  theory  of  Clairaut ;  but 
the  superior  skill  of  the  English  artist  so  entirely  eclipsed  that  of 
his  competitors,  that  the   bare  names  of  the  latter  have  scarcely 
come  down  to  us.     Still  flint  glass  of  sufficient  purity  for  object- 
glasses  was  not  to  be  obtained  with  any  great  extent  of  surface,  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  instruments  of  a  moderate  power  being 
made  of  a  more  convenient  size,  astronomy  gained  less  than  might 
at  first  have  been  hoped  by  the  experiments  of  Dollond.     Things 
Mere  in  this   state   when   a  new   and   unexpected  prospect  was 
opened  for  science  by  the   labours  of  Sir  W.   Herschel:    with 
obstacles  to  encounter,  of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  utmost  perfection  reflecting  tele- 
scopes of  the  Newtonian  form,  and  of  colossal  dimensions :  the 
diagonal  mirror  was  then  dispensed  with,  the  eye-glass  receiving 
the  rays  directly  from  the  great  speculum,  of  which  the  axis  was 
so  inclined  as  to  throw  the  image  to  the  side  of  the  tube;  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  pencil  was  thus  preserved,  and  the  image 
w^as  viewed  without  any  loss  of  light.     The  example  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  this  great  man  were  not  thrown  away,  and  while  many  of 
his  instruments  are  in  the  hands  of  practical  astronomers,  others, 
constructed  accordinor  to  his  directions  bv  foreign  artists,  insure 
the  advancement  of  this  science  for  many  years  to  come ;  indeed 
the  impulse  which  it  has  received  from  his  discoveries  is  not  a  less 
noble  monument  to  his  genius  than  are  the  discoveries  themselves. 
When  the  English  opticians  had   relinquished  in  despair  the  im- 
provement of  dioptric  telescopes,  a  Swiss  of  the  name  of  Guinand, 
and  more  recently  M.  Fraunhofer,  of  Munich,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing flint  glass  of  purity  unknown  before,  and,  according  to 
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their  own  representation,  of  whatever  magnitude  might  be  de- 
sired. Europe  rang  with  the  important  intelligence,  and  sove- 
reigns vied  with  each  other  in  procuring  for  the  astronomers 
attached  to  their  respective  national  and  royal  observatories  the 
means  of  verifying  the  conjectures  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  and 
of  extending  to  the  sidereal  heavens  the  Newtonian  laws  of  gra- 
vity. As  the  manufacture  of  achromatic  telescopes  was  by  no 
means  an  insigniticant  branch  of  our  commerce,  while  it  served  to 
enhance  our  scientilic  reputation,  experiments  are  now  at  length 
making  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  government,  which  has  relaxed  in  their  favour  the 
ruinous  operation  of  the  excise  laws,  to  produce  a  material  which 
may  enable  us  to  regain  our  lost  superiority.  Whether  the  per- 
fection of  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  glass  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  cer- 
tain tact  in  the  manipulation,  or  to  any  secret  in  the  composition 
of  it,  is  not  likely  to  escape  the  penetration  of  the  able  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  engaged  in  this  research;  but  as  to  the  sci- 
entific public  deriving  any  benefit  from  their  labours,  that  is  rather 
more  than  problematical.  We  consider  the  cupidity  of  the  Eng- 
lish artists  a  pretty  effectual  bar  to  the  advancement  of  practical 
astronomy  in  this  country,  except  with  the  aid  of  foreign  in- 
struments;  we  could  enumerate  various  instances  which  justify 
this  conclusion,  and  others  in  which  cupidity  was,  perhaps,  the 
least  reprehensible  feeling  displayed.  If  these  artists  possessed 
an  European  character  as  well  as  a  London  one,  some  allowance 
might  be  made  for  their  credit  and  their  name;  as  it  is,  we  merely 
suggest  that  the  public  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 

To  render  objects  visible  that  could  not  otherwise  be  discovered, 
and  to  make  the  images  of  objects  subtend  a  larger  angle  than  the 
objects  themselves,  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  astronomy, 
which  requires  their  diameters  to  be  accurately  measured,  and  the 
distances  between  them  i)iter  se,  and  from  fixed  points  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  and  that  of  the  observer  on  its 
surface.  The  instruments  for  this  purpose  are  too  well  known  to 
render  any  description  necessary,  but  we  shall  mention  a  few  cir- 
cumstances with  which,  we  presume,  the  public  are  not  so  well 
acquainted,  and  for  which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  M.  De  Lambre.  The  application  of  telescopes  to 
graduated  instruments  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
greatest  of  all  epochs  in  practical  astronomy.  This  invention, 
however,  remained  useless  in  the  hands  of  Morin,  who,  in  1634, 
entertained  the  first  idea  of  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  substituted 
the  vernier  for  transversal  lines;  and  did  not  become  really 
useful  till  near  thirty  years  after,  when,  in  1667,  Picard  and 
Auzout  applied  to  a  quadrant  an  astronomical  telescope,  having 
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two  threads  crossing  in  its  focus,  and  was  not  generally  adopted 
till  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Morin 
first  perceived  the  stars  during  the  day;  but  Picard  and  Auzout 
were  the  first  who  can  be  said  with  propriety  to  have  observed 
them.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  first  of  these  philosophers  did 
not  apply  the  intersecting  threads,  so  necessary  for  the  accurate 
deterniination  of  the  places  of  objects;  but  although  in  I6II 
Kepler  had  proposed  a  convex  eye-glass,  the  telescope  employed 
by  Morin  was  of  Galileo's  construction,  with  a  concave  one,  with 
which  the  use  of  threads  is  impossible,  as  the  common  focus  falls 
without  it.  In  1659  Huygens  gave  the  first  idea  of  a  micrometer, 
by  placing  in  the  focus  of  his  instrument  small  metallic  discs,  with 
which  he  exactly  covered  the  image  of  the  planet  he  was  observ- 
ing. In  l(j62  the  Marquis  Malvasia,  of  Bologna,  described  a  net- 
work formed  of  silver  wires,  that  he  had  used  instead  of  the  mi- 
crometer of  Huygens,  to  which  it  was  superior,  the  diffraction  of 
light  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  being  by  these  means  avoided. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  28th  of  December,  1666,  Auzout  speaks 
of  a  micrometer  with  a  thread,  which  always  moved  parallel  with 
itself,  and  in  fact  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  that  employed 
at  the  present  day.  This  invention  has  been  claimed  by  Townley 
for  our  countryman  Gascoigne,  by  whom  it  had  been  used  since 
1641;  nothing,  however,  having  been  heard  of  his  discovery  till 
that  of  Auzout  had  been  announced,  we  conceive  the  chief  merit  of 
it  must  rest  with  the  latter.  Louville,  in  1714,  applied  this  mi- 
crometer to  the  telescope  of  a  quadrant  determining  small  spaces 
in  the  focus  of  it;  whereas  Ramsden  many  years  later  read  off  the 
divisions  on  the  arc  bv  the  same  means.  It  was  about  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  more  delicate  celes- 
tial observations  began,  the  time  of  the  passage  of  a  star  over  the 
meridian,  and  its  altitude  at  the  moment.  These  double  obser-^ 
vations  were  made  with  quadrants  placed  in  the  meridian ;  and  it 
was  not  till  about  1750  that  the  transit  instrument  which  fifty 
years  before  had  been  proposed  by  Roemer,  was  generally 
adopted.  Far  as  this  valuable  instrument  was  from  the  perfection 
it  has  since  attained,  it  was  greatly  superior  to  the  best  mural; 
yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  with  what  suspicion  and  distrust  it  w^as 
received  by  astronomers.  It  would  be  useless,  as  well  as  irrele- 
vant, to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  description  of  astronomical 
apparatus ;  it  is  principally  to  those  mentioned  above,  with  their 
various  modifications,  and  to  the  beautiful  and  important  appli- 
cation which  Huygens  made  of  the  simple  pendulum  to  clocks,  in 
1606;  of  the  mercurial  pendulum  by  Graham  in  1715;  and  of 
Harrison's  gridiron  pendulum  in  ]  76^,  that  the  great  progress 
which  practical  astronomy  has  made  during  these  last  hundred 
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and   fifty  years   is  to  be  attributed,   and   the  extreme  precision 
which  modern  observations  have  attained. 

II.  Kepler  first  made  the  discovery  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
are  ellipses,  the  sun  being  in  one  of  tlie  foci,  wherein  equal  areas 
are  described  in  equal  times,  and  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  of  revolution  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  major  axes  of  the 
ellipses.  The  same  philosopher  indistinctly  hints  at  gravitation, 
of  which  Galileo  more  accurately  points  out  the  effects  in  occa- 
sioning a  projectile  near  the  earth's  surface  to  describe  a  para- 
bola. Whatever  fell  from  these  eminent  men,  fell  from  so  great 
a  height,  as  to  make  a  deep  nnpression ;  still,  from  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  mathematical  genius,  their  suggestions  remained  com- 
paratively neglected,  and  the  results  of  celestial  observations 
continued,  during  many  ages,  mere  isolated,  unconnected  phe- 
nomena, till  Newton  showed  their  harmonious  combination, 
announcing  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  bodies  throughout  the 
solar  system,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  masses,  and  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  their  respective  distances.  In  the  case  of  the  sun 
and  planets,  this  their  mutual  tendency  being  modified  by  an 
impulse  impressed  in  the  direction  of  the  tangents  to  the  orbits 
of  the  latter,  preserves  their  nearly  circular  motion  round  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  a  point  which  falls  within  the  body  of 
the  sun.  A  theory  so  simple,  yet  so  sublime,  and  expounded  at 
first  in  a  manner  far  transcending  the  comprehension  of  ordinary 
men,  was  not  received  without  considerable  opposition.  Various 
irregularities  in  the  planetary  motions  seemed  exceptions  to  the 
general  law  of  gravity,  and  some  men  whose  names  filled  much 
space  in  the  eye  of  Europe,  not  content  with  restricting  its 
effects,  even  denied  its  application.  Time,  however,  has  shown 
the  correctness  of  Newton's  views;  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
ablest  mathematicians  have  removed  the  veil  which  seemed  im- 
pervious to  mortal  sight ;  and  although  in  the  case  of  the  more 
eccentric  movements,  such  as  those  of  the  new  planets  and  of 
comets,  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  analytical 
science,  to  ascertain  the  phenomena  connected  with  them  with 
the  same  precision  as  for  the  larger  bodies,  of  which  the  orbits 
are  nearly  circular,  still  it  can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved 
that  no  motion  exists  which  is  not  strictly  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation. 

M.  De  Lambre,  supported  by  the  autliority  of  Clairaut  and 
by  many  other  continental  philosophers,  expresses  something 
more  than  surprise  that  Newton,  in  communicating  his  discoveries 
to  the  world,  has  frequently  left  no  trace  of  the  steps  by  which 
he  arrived  at  many  delicate  conclusions,  to  which  the  visible 
means  he  employed  seemed  inadequate,  and  have  almost  censured 
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his  pursuing  a  route  so  rugged  and  difficult  that  but  very  few  have 
been  able  to  tread  in  his  steps.  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we 
differ  from  such  celebrated  men,  but  it  is  to  this  very  circumstance 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy as  indebted  for  its  progress.  Few  persons,  it  is  true, 
possessed  the  application  and  ability  required  to  understand  it; 
but  these  few  were  individuals  whom  Europe  beheld  with  admi- 
ration, and  who,  when  impressed  with  its  weight,  adding  the 
sanction  of  their  names,  precluded  its  being  overlooked  as  an 
ephemeral  hypothesis,  and  attracted  towards  it  that  degree  of 
attention  which  it  merits,  and  through  which  it  ultimately  tri- 
umphed as  the  cause  of  truth. 

Newton,  founding  his  calculations  on  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation,  of  which,  however,  he  did  not  presume  to  determine 
the  proximate  cause,  afforded  solutions  of  various  philosophical 
questions,  of  which,  when  connected  with  astronomy,  we  shall 
now  oive  a  brief  account,  as  well  as  of  the  labours  of  those  who 
succeeded  him.  The  theory  of  the  tides,  that  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  sea  are  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  though  merely  sketched  in  the  Principia, 
is  sketched  with  a  master's  hand,  and  the  canvass  has  since  been 
nobly  filled  by  the  genius  of  JMaclaurin.  The  investigation  of  the 
figures  of  the  earth  and  planets  being  undertaken  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  homogeneous,  fluid,  revolving  masses,  was,  in 
its  conclusion,  equally  successful,  and  if  it  be  grounded  on  an 
erroneous  hypothesis,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  calculus  than  to  a  want  of  skill  in  its  employer.  But 
the  mean  density  assigned  to  the  earth  by  Newton  is  very  nearly 
that  which  results  from  the  experiments  of  Maskelyne  and  Caven- 
dish, viz.  forty  times  that  of  water.  The  developement  of  the 
lunar  theory  was  more  satisfactory ;  some  equations  for  the  prin- 
cipal irregularities,  or  to  speak  with  more  precision,  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantities  by  which  the  motion  of  the  moon,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbing  force  of  the  sun,  differs  from  that 
which  would  be  assigned  by  Kepler's  law  of  equal  areas,  were 
given,  by  which  the  moon's  place  might  be  determined  with  very 
considerable  accuracy.  For  the  evection,  an  inequality  discovered 
by  Ptolemy  and  thus  named  by  Boulliaud,  and  which  is  never 
once  mentioned  by  Newton,  he  introduces  a  variable  eccentricity 
in  the  orbit :  the  variation  first  remarked  by  Tycho  was  correctly 
estimated.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  shown  to  be  a 
result  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  moon  upon  the  excess  of  matter  at  the  terrestrial  equator; 
but  the  complete  solution  of  this  problem,  as  well  as  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  motions  of  the  secondary  planets  by  the  other  bodies 
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of  the  system,  far  exceeded  at  that  time  the  powers  of  analysis: 
indeed,  few,  if  any,  of  the  foi  mulae  employed  by  Newton  are  now 
found  sufficiently  exact,  with  the  exception  of  the  beautiful 
method  of  interpolation,  by  which  a  paiabola  is  found  that  shall 
pass  through  any  number  of  given  points,  which  is  still  used  for 
tracing  the  path  of  a  comet. 

Shortly  after  Newton  had  developed  the  laws  which  governed 
the  principal  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  improvement  in  astronomical  instruments  enabled  others  to  be 
discerned,  of  which  some  appealed  not  to  depend  altogether  on 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  From  the  velocity  of  light  combined 
with  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  Bradley  discovered,  in  1727, 
the  physical  cause  of  the  aberration,  and  assigned  its  extent,  after 
it  had  escaped  the  penetration  of  Flamstead,  of  Hook,  and  of 
Picard,  who  had  first  remarked  it.  The  same  philosopher  con- 
tinuing the  researches  he  had  thus  so  happily  begun,  was  led  to 
notice  the  nutation ;  and  to  these  two  discoveries  of  Bradley,  the 
most  brilliant  and  useful  of  the  age,  the  exactness  of  modern 
astronomy  is  owing.  About  that  time  the  disturbances  in  the 
motions  of  the  primary  and  secondary  planets  from  their  mutual 
attraction  began  to  receive  much  attention:  and  as  a  preliminary 
step,  the  effect  of  these  bodies  acting  upon  each  other,  according  | 

to  the  laws  of  gravity,  was  undertaken.     Euler,  D'Alembert  and  • 

Clairaut  commenced  the  investigation  about  1750,  which  has 
been  extended  by  La  Grange,  La  Place,  Poisson,  Damoiseau,  ij 

Plana  and  Gauss,  up  to  our  own  time,  the  tables  receiving  from 
their  calculations  successive  improvements.  Much,  however,  still 
remains  to  be  done,  particularly  with  regard  to  bodies  where  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  is  considerable,  in  our  own  system;  and  if, 
as  was  suggested  by  Herschel,  and  as  there  is  now  demonstrative 
evidence,  die  sidereal  heavens  be  subject  to  the  law  of  mutual  at- 
traction, to  ascertain  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  absolute 
space,  its  direction  and  velocity,  and  to  trace  in  those  regions 
which  Herschel  first  laid  open  to  the  human  eye  the  mechanism 
of  the  universe,  will  illustrate  and  reward  the  labours  of  the  ma- 
thematician and  astronomer  till  the  end  of  time. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  Professor  Playfair's  invective 
against  the  scientific  knowledge  of  England ;  if  that  paper  were 
designed  to  rouse  the  dormant  genius  of  this  country,  or  to  encou- 
rage more  strenuous  exertions  in  a  path  she  had  so  nobly  tiod,  it  u 
unquestionably  produced  the  desired  effect;  but  we  should  demur  j 
to  the  opinion,  that  because  during  the  last  hundred  years  the  British 
philosophers  have  chosen  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
department  of  science,  their  labours  have  been  less  dignified,  or  less 
beneficial  to  the  world  than  those  of  their  continental  brethren. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  11.  T  T  t 
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That  this  is  not  the  case  the  whole  work  before  us  affords  ample 
proof.  The  series  of  Greenwich  observations,  continued  for  more 
than  a  century  by  men  of  proverbial  accuracy  and  skill,  have 
served  as  the  foundation  of  all  modern  calculations  in  astronomv. 
Of  the  total  inadequacy  of  theory  alone  to  furnish  materials  avail- 
able in  this  science  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given,  than  that  the 
lunar  tables  of  three  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it,  but  paid  little  regard  to  observations,  Euler,  Clairaut, 
and  D'Alembert,  were  at  once  rejected  for  those  of  Mayer,  who 
followed  the  opposite  principle.  That,  considering  the  number 
of  observatories  in  this  kingdom,  more  might  have  been  done,  is 
unquestionably  true,  but  the  assiduity  of  professional  men  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  amateurs,  and  with  thankfulness  we  must 
receive  whatever  they  may  think  proper  to  communicate;  some 
degree  of  censure,  however,  may  justly  be  considered  as  attaching 
to  the  occupants  of  public  situations,  who  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  discharge  the  duties  implied  in  them,  withhold  from  others, 
less  fortunate  than  themselves,  the  means  of  pursuing  a  science 
of  which  the  advancement  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  ob- 
servers. From  the  King's  Private  Observatory  nt  Kew,  furnished 
with  superior  instruments,  and  with  two  astronomers  nominally 
attached  to  it,  and  from  the  Observatory  at  Oxford,  possessing  all 
that  becomes  such  an  institution,  the  public  were  entitled  to  look 
for  some  usefid  results;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Cambridge, 
recently  enriched  with  a  most  splendid  astronomical  establish- 
ment, following  the  example  of  the  sister  university,  will  turn  the 
Professorship  of  Astronomy  into  a  sort  of  dignified  pasture, 
where  privileged  superannuation  may  consume,  in  luxurious  ease, 
the  reward  of  past  drudgery  in  the  fields  of  science;  or,  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  and  realising  their  anxious  hopes, 
will  again,  emulous  of  the  fame  which  a  Brinkley  has  acquired 
for  Dublin,  establish  for  herself  an  European  reputation,  and 
instead  of  allovving  petty  politics  to  deprive  Alma  Mater  of  her 
ablest  sons,  dexterous  intrigue  to  be  powerful  over  learning,  and 
prevalent  over  genius,  will  restore  the  emoluments  and  offices 
of  the  University  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed.  We  have  already  said  that  the  impulse  which  prac- 
tical astronomy  received  from  the  labours  of  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  monument  of  that  great  and  good  man's 
genius;  his  discoveries  must  remain  to  be  verified  by  posterity, 
after  many  generations  shall  have  passed.  That  so  much  should 
have  been  achieved  by  a  private  individual,  and  that  the  first  step 
towards  realising  the  sublime  prospects  which  he  opened  should 
have  been  taken  by  his  highly-gifted  son  and  JSIr.  South,  likewise 
in  the  character  of  private  observers,  is   not  less  creditable  to 
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themselves  than  honourable  to  the  country.  While  on  the  conti- 
nent the  stimulus  of  public  reward  is  required,  English  gentle- 
men extend  their  researches  from  the  hope  of  fame,  and  a  so- 
ciety they  have  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  astronomy,  though 
but  in  its  infancy,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Her- 
cules, has  engaged  in  labours  which  Europe  beholds  with  as- 
tonishment, and  acknowledges  with  gratitude.  That  with  a 
government  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  science,  with  artists  most 
determined  foes  to  its  advancement,  the  British  astronomers,  de- 
pendent solely  on  their  own  resources,  should  have  left  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  little  except  to  repeat  and  verify  their  observations, 
is  a  subject  of  which  this  nation  may  be  justly  proud.  Newton 
developmg  the  laws  of  gravity ; — Bradley,  Maclaurin,  Maskelyne, 
Brinkley,  and  Ivory,  demonstrating  their  effect,  or  facilitating  their 
application; — Sir  William  Herschel  laying  a  foundation,  on  which 
his  son  has  been  enabled  to  extend  these  laws  from  our  own  sys- 
tem to  the  sidereal  heavens ; — to  reflect  on  these,  so  far  from  being 
a  cause  of  despondency,  is  a  source  of  gratulation.  While  others 
have  been  perfecting  theory  alone,  these  have  been  cultivating 
practice,  and  at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  most  beneficial  that 
they  should  coalesce,  we  find  among  the  English  philosophers  the 
highest  attainments  of  the  mathematician,  united  with  the  skill  and 
application  of  the  practical  astronomer. 


Art.  XV. —  Taschenhucher,  fur  das  Jahr,  1828. 
German  Pocket-Books,  for  1828. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  long  reviews  of  the  new  literary 
Almanacks,  with  extracts  from  their  contents,  are  objectionable, 
and  this  for  reasons  that  may  very  easily  be  assigned.  If  these 
works  are  considered  as  Christmas  gifts,  to  be  prized,  not  only  for 
their  embellishments,  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  stories, 
poems,  &c.,  which  they  contain,  then  surely  the  less  that  is  anti- 
cipated by  reviews  the  better.  A  condensed  analysis  of  a  long 
history,  with  a  chapter  or  so  by  way  of  specimen,  is  a  very  different 
affair,  but  to  reprint  from  beginning  to  end  the  best  tale  of  mys- 
tery which  a  "  Souvenir"  affords,  is  a  proceeding  which  the  pub- 
lisher or  editor  of  an  Almanack  must  certainly  deprecate.  On 
the  other  hand,  regardinor  the  beautiful  volumes  now  before  us  as 

•  •  •  '77 

books  which  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  must  remain  sealed 
to  the  British  public,  we  must  recollect,  that  not  having  yet  re- 
ceived more  than  twenty-one  German  Annuals  for  the  year 
1828,  out  of  thirty  (the  usual  complement)  and  those  latest  in 
appearing  being  generally  the  best,  we  ought  to  wait  for  the 
others  before  we  make  our  selection;   arid  then,  under  the  embar' 
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ras  des  richesses,  two  or  three  volumes  will  prove  as  many  as  we 
can  adequately  treat  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article. 

For  this  last  reason  therefore,  we  shall  now  notice  these 
publications  only  briefly  and  generally,  and  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  willing  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  apology  for  not  sub- 
jecting to  the  rough  ordeal  of  criticism  these  delightful  novelties, 
of  which  the  richly  gilded  leaves  have  not  yet  all  been  dissevered. 
We  still  remember,  with  what  gladness  and  avidity,  when  resident 
in  Germany,  we  seized  on  the  first  Taschenbuch  of  the  season, 
bringing  home  with  us  two  copies,  one  to  lie  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  (for  we  would  not  be  too  selfish,)  and  the  other  to  be  indeed 
our  pocket-book  and  companion,  in  our  walks  through  the  dark 
autumnal  forests,  till  every  page  had  been  carefully  read,  and  we 
had  formed  our  own  unbiassed  opinion  of  its  merits.  In  two  or 
three  days  we  had  a  second  volume  to  be  welcomed  in  like  man- 
ner,— then  another — and  another, — till  tow^ards  the  end  of  No- 
vember, when  they  were  all  out,  and  even  the  "  Aglaia,"  latest  and 
coyest  of  beauties,  had  made  her  appearance,  we  rejoiced  to  find 
ourselves  in  arrear  as  to  our  duties  of  reader  and  critic,  and  would 
perhaps  for  a  month  or  tw^o  afterwards,  purposely  reserve  half  a 
dozen  volumes,  in  order  to  have  the  comfortable  reflection  that 
our  amusement  was  not  exhausted,  that  the  Christmas  roses  were 
not  all  blown  and  witheied,  and  that  the  virgin  lustre  of  the 
Minerva's,  Cornelia's,  Aurora's,  Orphea's,  &c.  &c.  &,c.  had  not 
yet  on  too  familiar  acquaintance  "  faded  into  the  light  of  com- 
mon day." — Nor  need  this  feeling  seem  overstrained  and  capri- 
cious, when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  these  annuals, 
though  now  very  inferior  to  our  own  in  point  of  graphic  embel- 
lishment, are  yet  in  literary  merit,  especially  in  their  prose  essays, 
greatly  superior, — the  best  writers  in  Germany  having  frequently 
exerted  themselves  in  good  earnest,  to  render  these  publications 
important  and  interesting,  while  in  our  country,  a  short  hasty  frag- 
ment from  a  highly  distinguished  author  has  been  in  most  in- 
stances as  much  as  any  Souvenir-editor  could  hope  to  obtain. 

I.  We  shall  now  take  the  flrst  that  comes  to  hand.  It  happens 
to  be  the  "  Orphea,"  which,  though  not  long  established, has  been 
eminently  successful.  As  usual,  it  contains  a  series  of  prints 
adapted  to  a  popular  opera,  which  in  the  present  instance  exhibit 
the  scenery  and  incidents  of  Weber's  *'  Preciosa."  The  literary 
contents  include  only  seven  different  articles,  but  among  these 
there  is  a  historical  romance  by  Blumenhagen,  a  tale  of  mystery 
by  Kruse,  a  novel  by  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  a  "  Romaneske"  by 
Friederick  Kind — to  all  which  our  German  readers  will  attach 
the  highest  interest.  The  "  Orphea"  is  published  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Fleischer,  distinguished  for  his  handsome  reprints  of  English 
books,  his  "  Journal  of  British  Literature,"  &c. 
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II.  For  the  UA'entieth  time,  "  Minerva,"  an  old  favourite,  now 
comes  before  us.  The  piiuts  form  the  eighth  series  of  a  Gallery 
illustrative  of  Goethe's  poems ;  and  we  have  here  some  excellent 
and  humourously  satirical  scenes  from  the  "  Fanst,"  to  which  even 
the  admirers  of  Retsch  will  allow  considerable  merit.  Leaving 
the  prints, we  come  to  a  long  story  of  126  pages,  by  Mad.  Scliop- 
penhauer,  authoress  of  a  very  lively  "  Tour  in  Great  Britain;" 
"  Gabrielle,"  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  &c.  8cc.  This  is  followed 
by  **  The  Pilgrim,"  an  eventful  narrative  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, by  F.  Lohmann;  *'  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  an  English 
Officer,"  by  Blumenhagen;  *'  An  Excursion  from  Rome  to  Net- 
tuno  in  1803,"  described  by  the  venerable  Bonstetten;  a  "Tour 
in  Switzerland,"  by  Matthisson;  "  Sketches  of  Female  Character,'' 
by  Hang;  five  original  and  most  characteristic  letters  of  Schubart 
the  poet;  a  sharp  critique  on  German  periodicals,  and  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  verses,  charades,  &-c.  &c. 

III.  "  Penelope," — her  seventeenth  appearance,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Hofrath  Winkler  of  Dresden,  better  known  by  his  nom 
de  guerre y  Theodore  Hell;  Ariglice,  Theodore  Bright.  This 
nymph  presents  us  with  a  seventh  series  of  prints  illustrative  of 
Schiller  and  others,  among  which  we  may  justly  commend  one  by 
Stbber,  representing  the  Proud  Beauty,  who,  to  put  her  lover's 
ardour  to  the  test,  dropped  her  glove  into  the  arena  among  the 
lions,  and  desired  him  to  bring  it  back  to  her.  There  are  only  seven 
literary  contributions,  of  which  five  are  prose  stories,  and  of  these 
the  "  Night  in  the  Mountains,"  by  F.  Lohmann  ;  "  Conscience," 
by  Blumenhagen;  and  "The  Spirit  of  Knighthood,"  by  Tromlitz, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  **  The  Guardian,"  a  lively  imitation  of 
the  old  romances,  by  Agnes  Franz,  and  a  fantastic  production, 
entitled  "  An  Idyllium,"  by  Weisflog,  with  some  historical  verses 
by  the  editor,  conclude  the  volume,  which  Tromlitz's  chivalrous 
tale  of  the  Thirty  year's  war  would  alone  render  interesting. 

IV.  The  "  Frauentaschenbuch."  This  has  now  existed  for 
fourteen  years,  and  formerly,  when  under  the  management  of  the 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque,  obtained  high  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion ;  while  subsequent  proprietors,  imitating  tolerably  well  the 
antique  style  of  its  embellishments,  have  suffered  its  literary  pre- 
tensions rapidly  to  decline.  With  regard  to  the  present  editor, 
Dr.  G.  Doering,  we  cannot  say  that  his  numerous  novels,  plays, 
&c.  have  hitherto  affoided  us  much  satisfaction;  but  we  must 
admit  that  the  present  volume  of  the  "  Frauentaschenbuch"  is 
rather  better  in  most  respects  than  those  of  the  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding years.  Its  embellishments  are  respectable;  the  poetry 
is  of  little  consequence :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  five  very 
long  prose  romances — the  ''  Adepts,"  by  Weisflog ;  the  *'  Wife 
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of  the  Rebel,"  by  G.  Doering;  the  "  Last  Knights  of  Marien- 
burg/'by  W.  Hauff;  "  Fidelity  and  Fickleness,"  by  K.  L.  M. 
Muller;  and  ''  Filial  Affection,"  by  W.  von  Studnitz. 

V.  The  ''  Rheiiiische  Taschenbuch,"  Vol.  XIX.  Inferior  as 
this  almanack  has  become  in  point  of  paper,  printing  and  em- 
bellishments, we  are  glad  to  tind  another  long  narrative  on  an 
historical  foundation  by  Tromlitz  (one  of  the  most  talented,  as 
well  as  most  industrious,  novelists  of  the  present  era) ;  a  story  of 
166  pages,  entitled  "  Josebeth,"  by  our  old  acquaintance  Jo- 
hanna Schoppenhauer,  and  some  quaint  and  lively  sketches  by  the 
editor,  entitled  "  A  Flight  to  Norfolk,"  "  Mr.  North,"  **  Poet's 
Hall,"  "  Thomas  Marshall,  Esq."  The  prints  are  illustrations 
of  **  Quentin  Durward,"  *'  Waverley,"  and  "  Nigel,"  spirited 
in  conception,  but,  as  works  of  art,  unworthy  of  notice. 

VI.  "  Taschenbuch  der  Liebe  und  Freundschaft."  This  very 
neat  and  always  creditable  production  has  been  long  a  favourite 
with  the  German  public,  though  we  cannot  add,  that  it  improves 
with  time,  either  as  to  its  adornments  or  literary  contributions. 
In  the  present  volume,  however,  we  have  read,  greatly  to  our  own 
amusement,  a  tale,  entitled  **  Das  stille  Wasser,*' by  Weisflog; 
yet  from  this  quaint  title  onwards,  and  to  the  close,  we  believe 
that  even  the  best  translator  would  find  himself  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempts to  render  it  acceptable  to  an  English  reader.  There  is 
but  one  copy  of  verses,  the  rest  of  the  volume  being  made  up  of 
the  story  now  mentioned,  and  others,  by  Blumenhagen,  Agnes 
Franz,  Lohmann,  and  the  Baron  von  Miltitz. 

VII.  "  Taschenbuch  zum  geselligen  Vergniigen."  For  no 
less  than  thirty-eight  years  has  this  pocket-book  been  in  circula- 
tion, and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  to  which  we  can  direct  our  rea- 
der's attention.  The  designs,  particularly  the  views  in  Rome, 
are  praiseworthy.  It  is  the  first  of  this  year's  almanacks  in  which 
we  discover  any  interesting  verses  ;  Wilhelm  JSIiiller  being  one 
of  the  contributors.  The  most  notable  of  the  prose  essays  are 
"  Dorothea  Capell,"  by  F.  Lohmann  ;  the  "  Monastery  of  St. 
Bernard,"  by  Alexander  Bronikowski ;  and  "  Cecilia  Stuart," 
by  C.  von  Wachsmann. 

VIII.  '^  Rosen," — mig.  "  Roses," — now  blooming  for  the 
second  year.  We  have  here  striking  embellishments,  though  un- 
equally finished.  The  frontispiece  is  excellent,  after  which  the 
next  best  engraving  is  the  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Muller  of  the 
Vienna  Theatre.  We  find  a  romance  by  Tromlitz,  (who  has  on 
this  occasion  chosen  for  his  subject  the  "  Fall  of  Missolonghi;") 
the  "  Muses'  Son,"  a  novel,  by  Blumenhagen;  and  two  shorter 
narratives,  one  entitled  "  Alexandrina,"  by  Satori ;  the  other,  **  An 
Artist's  Marriage,"  founded  on  the  life  of  Albert  Durer,  by  Leo- 
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pold  Schefer.     Altogether,  we  can  safely  predict  that  this  new 
Annual  will  become  a  favourite. 

IX.  "  Fortuna," — her  lifth  appearance.  This  handsome  and 
closely  printed  volume  vies  with  our  English  pocket-books  in 
point  of  variety.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty-seven  different 
articles,  of  which  thirty-two  are  in  verse.  We  have  had  no  time 
to  judge  critically  of  their  merits,  and  the  Editor,  M.  Francis 
Xav.  Told,  together  with  divers  titled  personages  whom  he  brings 
into  the  field,  being  to  us  unknown,  we  can  only  say  that  they 
parade  well,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  consider  them  valuable 
auxiliaries.  His  first  story,  quaintly  entitled,  "  No.  199/'  seems 
eventful  and  'piquant. 

X.  **  Huldigung  der  Frauen,"— edited  by  J.  F.  Castelli.  For 
six  years  this  Almanack  has  been  gradually  improving,  till  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  respectable  on  our  list.  There  are  in  the 
present  volume  forty-five  specimens  of  poetical  composition;  a 
long  romance  "  from  the  liife  of  Montecucoli',"  a  story  by  Pro- 
fessor Kruse,  one  of  the  best  contrivers  now  existing  of  an  in- 
tricate plot;  and  other  narratives,  by  the  Baron  von  Nell  and 
Ernst  Weisriog.  The  embellishments,  however,  are  still  below 
par. 

XI.  "  Schlesisches  Taschenbiich,"  edited  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Schmid.  Nothing  serves  more  strikingly  to  indicate  the  preva- 
lence of  literary  taste  and  spirit  in  Germany,  than  the  sudden 
emanations  of  smart  elegant  Souvenirs  from  towns  comparatively 
obscure,  where  no  traveller  would  think  of  spending  a  single  day 
unless  fatigued  or  storm-staid.  The  volume  now  before  us  is 
printed  at  Hirschberg,  a  trading  town  (with  only  6000  or  7000  in- 
habitants) in  Silesia,  a  district,  however,  which  abounds  in  living 
authors  and  authoresses,  of  whose  abilities  we  have,  on  the  present 
occasion,  some  favourable  specimens. 

XII. "  Vergissmeinnicht,"  aiig.  **  Forget  me  not,"  edited,  indeed 
hitherto  exclusively  written  by  H.  Clauren,  an  author  who  has 
never  been  a  special  favourite  with  us,  though  his  works  are  highly 
popular  in  Germany,  and  some  translated  specimens  have  been 
well  received  in  England.  His  Annual  seldom  exhibits  poetry, 
and  now  consists  of  two  novels,  entitled  *'  The  Three  Orphans," 
and  **  Love  in  the  Mail  Coach."  Prefaced  by  a  laudatory  sonnet 
of  Hofrath  Winkler,  this  volume  seems  to  be  as  lively  and  well 
adapted,  ad  captandum,  as  its  precursors. 

XIII.  *' Becker's  Taschenbuch  zum  geselligen  Vergniigen." 
An  old  favourite,  and  at  present  under  the  management  of  a  well 
known  and  voluminous  writer,  Friedrich  Kind,  who  has  not, 
however,  afforded  us  on  the  present  occasion  so  much  variety  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  the  same  publication.     The 
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first  article  bears  the  quaint  and  singular  title  "  Egyptian  Nights 
— a  romantic  garland,  from  secret  memoirs,"  by  Salvatorello  ; 
after  which,  the  only  productions  worthy  of  notice  are  '*  Memoirs 
of  Contessa,"  by  Houwald — a  fragment  from  a  new  tragedy 
entitled  "  Belisaiius,"  and  a  dramatic  sketch  by  the  Editor. 

XIV.  Proves  to  be  the  "  Urania,"  which  has  been  in  circula- 
tion since  1815,  and  continues  to  be  well  deserving  of  its  extensive 
reputation.  This  year  presents  us  with  "  Debora,"  a  novel  in 
13Q  pages,  by  Wilhelm  Muller,  the  justly  celebiated  poet, — 
"  The  Ring,"  another  romance,  from  the  inexhaustible  Thirty 
years  war,  by  the  indefatigable  Tromlitz;  **  Gianetto,  the  Afri- 
can," by  Baron  Von  Miltitz :  two  other  narratives,  entitled 
'*  A  Friend's  Will"  and  **  Clara  Von  Cossuergue,"  followed  by 
some  good  verses,  by  Tiedge  and  others.  The  embellishments 
consist  of  Thorvaldsen's  portrait,  and  some  caiicatuies  by 
Stbber,  after  Opitz. 

XV.  According  to  old  custom,  we  have  kept  one  volume  in 
reserve,  on  which  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we  can  bestow  our 
most  cordial  and  unqualified  approbation.  It  is  entitled  "  Viel- 
liebchen,"  and  is  altogether  new,  being  not  edited,  but  fi  om  begin- 
ning to  end  written,  we  believe,  by  Tromlitz,  to  whose  high  cha- 
racter as  a  novelist  we  have  already  alluded.  Within  412  very 
closely  prnited  pages  he  has  comprized  three  historical  romances, 
entitled,  "  Johanna  Lavil"—  "  The  Three  Wishes,"  and  "The 
Battle  of  Majignano."  We  do  not  say  that  his  productions  are 
always  correct  or  highly  finished,  but  his  conceptions  of  charac- 
ter are  particularly  bold  and  spirited,  while,  in  the  contrivance 
of  a  plot  he  has  rarely  been  equalled,  nor  do  we  remember  any 
young  author,  (whether  Mr.  T.  is  young  in  years  we  know  not,) 
who  in  the  same  space  of  time  has  invented  so  many  stories  as 
he  has  done,  which  would  admit  of  successful  adaptation  for  the 
stage. 

We  have  received  also  XVI.  "  Aurora,"  edited  by  Jacob 
Glatz;  XVII.  Kotzebue's  (Lebrun's)  "  Almanach  dramatischer 
Spiele;"  XVIII.''  Klirlander  dramatischer  Almanach;"  XIX. 
"Aurora,"  edited  by  J.  G.  Seidl;  XX.  "Das  Veilchen;" 
XXI.  "  Der  Freund  des  Schonen  Ges(  hiechts ;"  of  which,  as 
they  are  of  minor  importance,  w^e  add  the  names  only  to  this 
catalogue  raisomie.  On  the  whole,  many  consider  Numbers  I. 
XIV.  and  XV.  as  the  best  in  our  present  collection.  We  shall 
welcome  the  arrival  of  the  "  Cornelia,"  the  *'  Aglaia,"  the  "  Ber- 
linische,"  the  "  Alpenrosen,"  and  others,  which  will  of  course 
reach  us  within  the  present  month,  and,  perhaps,  recur  to  the 
subject  in  a  future  number. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

No.  II. 


AUSTRIA. 


The  Abbe  Dobiowsky  has  discovered  at  Prague  a  chronicle  containing  an 
account  of  the  crusade  of  the  year  1190,  by  Ansbert,  an  Austrian  monk,  who 
had  served  on  that  occasion.  It  contains  among  other  things,  an  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  detained  in  Austria: 
the  author  narrates  facts  relating  to  that  hero,  which  were  unknown,  and 
are  consequently  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  great  work  of  Rymer. 

The  Austrian  chronicler  relates,  in  a  way  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  his 
master,  the  treachery  by  which  Richard — who  was  sufficiently  guilty  in  other 
respects — became  his  victim.  According  to  the  chronicler,  it  was  a  special 
manifestation  of  Providence  that  delivered  the  King  of  England  into  the  hands 
of  the  Duke,  for  the  expiation  of  the  crimes  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  the 
family  of  his  captor:  Judicio  Dei  tactusin  luqueiim  incidit  ejus  quern  prius  illa- 
queare  voluit.  Richard,  who  had  been  stript  on  the  road,  was  concealed  with 
his  travelling  companions  in  a  public-house  near  Vienna,  when  the  spies  of  the 
Duke  of  Austria  seized  him  and  delivered  him  up  to  their  master:  in  vili 
hospiiio  per  exploratoreH  inventus  et  captus  est  ah  hominibus  ducis  Austria. 

Leopold  delivered  up,  or  rather  sold,  his  prisoner  to  Henry,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, by  a  treaty  which  the  Austrian  monk  has  given  at  lull  length,  and  which 
resembles  a  convention  between  the  chiefs  of  two  savage  hordes,  who  have 
stopped  travellers  on  the  highway  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as  slaves. 
The  articles  of  this  treaty  bear,  that  the  Duke  of  Austria  should  receive  one 
half  of  the  100,000  marcs,  which  Richard  was  to  pay  for  his  ransom  to  the 
emperor;  as  security  for  this  payment  the  emperor  should  deliver  to  the  duke 
200  hostages,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Richard  was  to  give  200  hostages  to  the 
emperor.  Tlie  50,000  marcs  destined  for  the  Duke  of  Austria,  were  to  serve 
as  a  marriage-portion  to  Eleonora,  Richard's  niece,  whom  the  Duke  of  Austria 
proposed  to  bestow  in  marriage  on  one  of  his  sons.  Richard  was  to  furnish 
50  gallies,  manned  and  equipped,  and  to  lead  this  fleet  himself  to  assist  the 
emperor  in  subduing  Sicily  ;  he  agreed  to  release  the  King  of  Cyprus  and  his 
daughter,  and  when  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  he  was  also  to  obtain  par- 
don from  the  Pope  for  the  Duke  of  Austria,  for  what  crime  is  not  stated;  but 
it  was  no  doubt  to  take  oil  the  interdict  incurred  by  Duke  Leopold,  for  his 
treacherous  conduct  toward  a  prince  engaged  in  the  Holy-Wars. 

Another  curiosity  contained  in  this  chronicle  is  a  letter  from  Plilllp  le  Bel, 
King  of  France,  to  his  dear  friend  the  Duke  of  Austria,  begging  him  to  keep 
Richard  securely,  and  not  to  allow  him  any  liberty.  The  following  is  a  com- 
plete copy  of  this  letter. 

"  Phylippus  Dei  gratia  Franc.  Rex,  karissimo  amico  suo  duel  Austria?,  salu- 
tem,  et  sincere  dilectionis  plenitudinem.  Quoniam  quam  perverse,  et  contra 
Deum  et  contra  homines.  Rich,  inipiissimus  Rex  Angliae  in  transmarinis  par- 
tibus  vixeiit  et  fecerit,  oculo  ad  ocnlum  vidigtis  et  audistis,  singula  nobis  ad 
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memoriam  non  oportet  reducere.  Verum  scimus  vos  fixa  tenere  memoria 
quod  Rich.  Chunr.  marchionem  et  dominum  Tyri,  qui  usque  ad  supremum 
diei  exitium  defensor  et  columpna  Christianitatis  exstitit,  sine  causa  et 
nullis  praecedentibus  mentis,  consanguineum  quondam  vestrura  karissimura 
et  nostrum,  per  assassinos  crudeliter  fecerit  interfici.  Modis  igitur  omnibus 
quibus  possumus,  preces  ex  iutimo  cordis  afFectu  procedentes  vobis  porrigi- 
mus,  quatenus  intuitu  misericordiae  Dei  et  respectu  cuj usque  servitii  quod  un- 
quam  vobis  potuerimus  exhibere,  pradictum  Richardum  sub  arcta  teneatis 
custodia;  nee  aliquo  modo  eum  liberetis,  donee  vobis  et  nos,  cum  illustriRom. 
imperatore  ore  ad  os,  aut  per  nuncios  de  latere  nostro,  locuti  iuerimus." 

The  XXXIXth  No.  of  the  Vienna  Jahrbucher,  just  published,  contains  the  first 
part  of  a  review  by  Mr.  von  Hammer  of  63  recent  works  on  Arabic  and  Persian 
literature,  published  in  Germany,  France,  England,  &c.  The  list  includes  works 
pubhshed  by  Professors  Nicoll  of  Oxford,  and  Lee  of  Cambridge,  Dr,  Gilchrist, 
Major  Stewart,  Major  Price,  and  Mr,  Marsden,  in  England ;  by  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  Jaubert,  Caussin  de  Perceval,  &c.,  in  France ;  von  Hammer,  Freytag, 
Hamaker,  &c.,  in  Germany,  &c.;  Fraehn,  in  Russia.  Generally  speaking,  the 
article  notices  every  work  of  importance  published  on  Arabian  or  Persian  lite- 
rature during  the  last  six  years.  This  number  also  contains  reviews  of  Frays- 
sinous'  Defence  of  Christianity ;  a  continuation  of  the  article  on  the  New 
Persian  Dictionary,  by  the  Sultan  of  Oude,  called  the  Seven  Seas,  by  von 
Hammer; — the  concluding  part  of  the  review  of  Meier's  History  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Greece;  Raumer's  History  of  the  Hohenstaufen ;  Aug.  Neander's 
Church  History;  Commentaries  on  Dante,  by  Abeken,  (Berlin,  1826,)  and 
Taafe's  Comment  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  pubhshed  by  Mr. 
Murray  in  1822. 


BAVARIA. 


The  University  of  Munich  now  reckons  in  its  establishment  five  Professors 
in  the  various  branches  of  Theology  ;  twelve  of  Jurisprudence  ;  seven  of  Po- 
litical Economy  ;  sixteen  of  Medicine;  and  thirty-six  of  the  various  other 
sciences.  Among  these  Professors  are  many  very  celebrated  men,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  this  University  will  soon  realize  to  their  fullest 
extent,  the  exalted  ideas  of  its  illustrious  renovator. 


Dr.  Frank,  of  Munich,  has  lately  established  a  Sanscrit  printing  press  at 
Munich ;  and  from  the  first  number  of  his  new  Journal,  entitled  "  Vjasa,"  on 
the  Philosophy,  Mythology,  Literature,  and  Language  of  the  Hindoos,  we  are 
led  to  anticipate  a  new  era  in  Sanscrit  literature.  It  contains  a  dissertation 
on  the  scientific  importance  of  Sanscrit  lucubrations,  and  a  fragment  of 
Jadschurnada,  with  a  Latin  translation. 

Dr.  Ehrenberg  intends  publishing  the  materials  collected  by  himself  and 
the  late  Dr.  Hemprich,  his  travelling  companion,  under  the  title  of  "  Travels 
by  two  Naturalists  in  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia."  The  first  part 
will  consist  of  two  volumes,  containing  a  map  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  outline  of 
all  its  eastern  and  part  of  the  western  coasts  ;  a  catalogue  of  the  islands  on  the 
east  side  and  on  the  west;  a  view  of  Mount  Sinai;  a  map  relative  to  the 
expedition  before  the  last  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt's  troops  in  the  Hedjaz;  the 
route  from  Beroath  to  Balbeck  by  the  snowy  mountain  of  Sanin,  in  Libania, 
and  the  route  back  to  the  coast  by  another  snowy  mountain  called  Makmel ; 
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a  catalogue  in  Arabic  and  Latin  characters  of  619  places  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Libania  ;  a  series  of  763  observations  by  the  thermometer,  made  for 
the  most  part  between  the  tropics ;  vocabularies  of  the  various  dialects  of 
the  Arabic,  the  lanti^uage  of  the  Berbers,  of  the  Massana,  the  Amharic,  the 
Tigric,  the  Gaho,  and  the  Joenke,  unknown  to  the  present  time,  and  spoken 
by  a  negro  tribe  of  Upper  Senaar ;  various  portraits,  and  plates  representing 
utensils,  and  new  plants,  &:c.  The  second  part,  as  it  will  contain  many  plates 
of  natural  history,  cannot  be  published  till  the  author  is  enabled  to  defray  the 
expense. 


A  selection  from  the  works  of  the  old  German  Poet  Hans  Sachs  is  an- 
nounced to  appear  at  Niirnberg,  edited  by  Professor  Biisching. 


BOHEMIA. 


Bohemian  Literature  at  the  present  day  is  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
Tschelakovvsky  has  translated  Gothe's  Play,  "  Die  Geschzvisfer,''  and  llhesa's 
collection  of  popular  national  songs  of  the  Lithuanians.  Machatschek,  who 
many  years  ago  translated  Gothe's  '*  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  is  the  author  of  a 
comedy  entitled  "  The  Wooer,"  which  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  Bohemian 
language.  Tschelakowsky  has  also  published  a  collection  of  the  most  popular 
national  songs  of  the  various  Slavonian  nations,  of  which  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1822,  the  second  in  1825,  and  the  third  during  the  present  year. 
A  collection  of  Bohemian  songs,  accompanied  with  music,  also  appeared  in 
1825,  but  the  want  of  explanatory  and  critical  remarks  is  to  be  regretted. 
Some  excellent  observations  on  the  National  Songs  of  Bohemia,  by  Prof  Anton 
Miiller,  are  contained  in  the  August  No.  of  the  Quarterly  Museum.  Holl- 
mann  published  the  Poems  of  Ossian  in  Bohemian,  and  Tomsa  has  translated 
Clauren's  Tales.  The  same  publication  contains  extracts  in  the  Bohemian 
language,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  Poems  of  KoUar,  the  best  Bohemian  poet. 


Fuhrich  has  just  published  five  prints  to  Burger's  "  Wild  Huntsman,"  of 
surpassing  excellence.  The  subject  has  afforded  him  ample  scope  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  wonderful  powers,  which  delight  in  depicting  the  contending  ele- 
ments of  good  and  evil.  These  prints  display  extraordinary  life  and  animation. 
The  perditi(^n  of  the  wild  Count,  the  deepening  fiendishness  of  the  evil  spirit, 
and  the  increasing  grief  in  the  countenance  of  the  good  angel,  are  pourtrayed 
with  the  hand  of  a  master. 


DENMARK. 


Dr.  Harsch,  professor  of  the  University  of  Soroe,  has,  after  a  residence  of  six 
years  in  Prance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  has  brought 
with  him  four  plays,  composed  while  he  was  abroad,  and  written  both  in  Ger- 
man and  Danish.  According  to  Dr.  Heiberg's  Flj/vende  Post,  Tieck,  who 
superintended  the  German  edition,  is  stated  to  have  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
"  that  since  Goihe's  best  time  nothing  more  excellent  in  dramatic  literature 
has  appeared  than  these  four  plays." 

Professor  Rask  has  brought  from  Ceylon  a  collection  of  fifty  Cingalese 
IVISS.    which    have   been   deposited   in    the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen. 
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Among  them  are  several  in  the  Pali  language;  the  rest  are  all  in  the  vulgar 
dialect  of  Ceylon.  These  MSS.  form  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  first 
No.  of  the  Nordisk  Tidskrift,  published  at  Copenhagen,  by  M.  Chr.  Molbeck. 
Mr.  Rask  has  also  just  published  (in  Danish),  a  work  on  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
Chronology. 


FRANCE. 


The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  has  distributed  the  piizes  founded  by  the 
will  of  the  late  M.  De  Montyon  for  those  who  shall  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  healing  art.  Ten  thousand  francs  have  been  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  for  the  discovery  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 
The  other  10,000  francs  have  been  adjudged  to  M.  Civiale,  as  the  first  who  has 
practised  Liihotritie,  being  a  method  of  crushing,  by  means  of  an  instrument, 
the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  extracting  it,  and  in  this  manner  for  having 
effected  many  cures.*  Medals  were  also  distributed  to  several  other  medical 
men  for  having  published  works  of  great  utility;  and  to  the  late  M.  Laennec 
5000  francs  were  awarded  for  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Auscultation, 
which  has  lately  been  translated  into  English. 

The  Academy  proposed,  as  a  subject  for  a  prize  of  1000  francs  to  be 
awarded  in  1828,  the  following  question  : — "  How  far  it  appears  possible  from 
experience  and  observation  to  prevent,  by  mechanical  means,  the  absorption 
of  deleterious  substances  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  the  rabid  virus?" 

The  annual  prize  founded  by  the  late  M.  Montyon  for  the  work  most  useful 
to  public  morals,  has  been  awarded  this  year  as  follows ;  8000  francs  to  the 
work  of  the  late  Mme.  Guizot,  intitled  Education  Domestique,  ou  Lettres  de 
Famille  sur  ['Education,  2  vols.  Bvo. ;  4000  francs  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Alibert, 
intitled  Phi/siologie  des  Passions,  ou  Nouvclle  Doct?^ine  des  Sentimens  Moraux, 
2  vols.  8vo.;  and  3000  francs  to  the  novel  of  M.  Merville,  intitled  Les  Deux 
Apprentis,  4  vols.  12mo.,  a  work  intended  by  the  author  for  the  class  of  young 
mechanics,  whom  it  seeks  to  dissuade  from  the  dissipation  and  vice  produced 
by  keeping  bad  company. 

An  annual  Prize,  for  the  best  Statistical  Tieatise,  was  also  founded  by  the 
late  Baron  Montyon,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Academy.  The  principal  object  of 
this  prize  was  to  encourage  inquiries  into  authentic  lacts  relating  to  public  eco- 
nomy, and  to  diftuse  the  knowledge  of  these  facts.  This  year  has  produced 
several  remarkable  productions  of  this  nature,  and  the  Academy  has  seen 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  science  of  Statistics  and  its  numerous  applica- 
tions has  made  great  advances  of  late  yeais.  The  government  offices  have 
freely  allowed  access  to  their  stores,  and  have  even  published  some  important 
works,  which  have  been  taken  as  a  model. 

The  prize  was  this  year  assigned  to  two  works,  of  equal  merit — The  Statis- 
tics of'  the  Department  of  VAisne,  by  M.  Brayer,  head  of  the  Prefecture  of 
that  department;  and  to  a  work  entitled  Oenologie  Fiangaise,  by  M.  Cavoleau. 

*  We  observe  by  the  newspapers,  that  M.  Civiale  has  proved  the  efficacy  of  his 
method  on  the  Tjaron  de  Zach,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  whom  he  has  completely 
cured.  The  Baron  had  no  less  than  forty  small  .stones,  all  of  which  were  crushed  and 
extracted  by  the  natural  passages  without  the  least  accident. 
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M.  Mlnoide  Mynas,  a  native  of  Greece,  fomierly  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in 
Macedonia,  and  already  known  to  the  learned  by  his  Essays  on  the  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  intends  publishing  at  Paris  a  new 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  with  an  entirely  new  translation  in  French.  He 
says,  and  we  place  confidence  in  his  judgement,  that  all  the  continental 
translations  hitherto  published  are  very  imperfect,  and  frequently  fail  in  giving 
the  author's  meaning.  The  specimen  of  his  translation,  which  we  have  seen, 
leads  us  to  think  well  of  the  enterprize,  and  to  hope  it  may  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 


The  celebrated  French  Orientalist,  Fortunatus  Albrand,  lately  died  at  Mada- 
gascar, (where  he  had  founded  the  colony  of  St.  Mary,)  in  the  32nd  year  of 
his  age.  He  spoke  and  wrote  with  equal  facility  the  Modern  Greek,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Persian,  Hindoo,  Sanscrit,  Malay,  and  many  other  languages. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young  has  been  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  in  the  room  of  M.  Volta,  deceased. 


The  exertions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  and  its  activity  and  zeal  in 
promoting  the  study  of  Oriental  Literature,  are  beyond  all  praise.  With 
limited  means,  it  has  already  published  the  following  works,  since  the  short 
period  of  its  commencement  (in  1822): — I.  Vartan,  Choix  de  Fables  Armeni- 
ennes,  avec  une  traduction  litterale  en  Fran^ais,  par  M.  St.  Martin,  in  1  vol. 
8vo.  II.  Rodriguez,  Elemens  de  la  Grammaire  Japonnaise,  revu  par  M.  A. 
Remusat,  1  vol.  8vo. — Supplement  a  la  dite  Grammaire,  par  MM.  Humboldt 
et  Laiidresse,  8vo.  III.  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  ou  Langue  Saci'ee  de  la  presqu'ile 
au  dela  du  Gauge,  avec  6  planches  et  la  notice  des  MSS.  Palis  de  la 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  par  MM.  Burnouf  et  Lassen,  8vo.,  avec  Supplement. 
IV.  Meng-Tseu  ou  Mencius,  le  plus  celehre  philosophe  Chinois  apres  Confu- 
cius, traduit  literalement  en  Latin;  le  texte  Chinois  lithographic;  avec  des 
notes  par  S.  Julien,  2  vols.  8vo.  V.  Yajnadattabada,  ou  la  Mort  d'Yadjna- 
datta,  episode  extrait  du  Ramayana,  pobme  epique  du  Sanscrit,  texte  et  tra- 
duction Francaise  et  Latine,  par  Chezy  et  Burnouf,  in  4to.  \T.  Vocabulaire 
Georgien  redige  par  M.  Klaproth,  lere  partie,  in  8vo. 

Among  the  foreign  members,  we  have  remarked  the  names  of  many  of  our 
own  distinguished  Orientalists,  such  as  Sir  George  Staimton,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  Mr.  Marsden,  Mr.  Haughton,  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  Drs.  NicoU, 
Macbride,  and  Knatchbull  of  Oxford,  Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge,  Colonel 
Fitzclarence,  &c. 


The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  held  its  annual  public 
meeting  on  the  27th  of  July,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Abel-Remusat.  The 
Academy  had  proposed  as  the  subject  for  a  prize,  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  political 
state  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Europe,  and  the  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century  before  our  era,  till  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  of  Constantinople."  The  competitors  were  to  collect  from  historians 
and  monuments  of  every  description,  all  facts  calculated  to  throw  light  either 
on  the  internal  administration  of  these  cities,  or  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  empire.  None  of  the  works  sent  in  having  been  judged  worthy  of  the 
prize,  the  same  subject  was  again  proposed  for  1829. 

The  Academy  repeated  the  announcement  made  last  year  on  the  subject  of 
the  prize  for  1828.  It  consists  in  '*  presenting  a  view  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  France  and  the  other  parts  of  southern  Europe  with  Syria  and  Egypt, 
from  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  the  Franks  in  Palestine,  till  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century ;  to  determine  the  extent  of  these  relations ;  to  fix  the  date 
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of  the  establishment  of  Consuls  in  Syria  and  Egypt;  to  point  out  the  eftect 
produced  on  the  commerce  of  France  and  of  southern  Europe  with  the  Levant, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  estabhshment  of  the 
Portugueze  in  India."     The  prize  is  a  gold  medal  of  1500  francs. 

M.  Grassi,  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  published,  in  1825,  a  work 
under  the  title  of  Charte  Turque,  the  materials  for  which  he  pretends  to  have 
derived  from  an  excellent  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire  by  the  Abbate  Sillos- 
tri,  which  appeared  at  Venice  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  in 
Greek  and  Italian.  The  existence  of  this  work  of  Sillostri  is  altogether  apo- 
cryphal. 

At  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  Martyr,  Bishop  of  Arzendjan,  in  Armenia, 
wrote  an  Account  of  his  Voyages  to  Europe,  &.c.  which  has  just  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  M.  St.  Martin,  and  published  along  with  the  original 
text.  The  style  is  simple  and  unatfected,  the  book  possesses  internal  evi- 
dence of  authenticity,  and  the  learned  translator  has  added  notes  derived 
from  valuable  documents,  which  throw  much  light  on  passages  that  required 
explanation. 

The  Voyages  of  Sidi  Aly,  Admiral  of  the  Turkish  Fleet  under  Soliman  II. 
have  also"  just  appeared  in  a  re-translation  from  a  German  version.  As  the 
inhabitants  of  eastern  countries  seldom  venture  abroad,  and  it  is  only  some 
extraordinary  excitement  which  can  thus  rouse  them  from  their  usual  lethargy, 
this  narrative,  written  by  a  Turk,  may  be  considered  rather  curious.  It  de- 
scribes the  Admiral's  voyage  home  by  land,  after  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
all  his  ships.  The  notice  by  the  German  translator,  which  is  prefixed,  is  both 
amusing  and  instructive. 

Since  the  example  and  the  success  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee  awakened  the 
public  interest  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  numerous  establishments 
have  arisen,  formed  after  his  model.  The  art,  however,  which  his  genius 
created,  is  still  far  from  having  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  labours  of  so  many  able  instructors.  Even  the 
true  principles  of  tuition  are  not  yet  agreed  upon.  Each  school  has  its  own 
method,  and  even  in  the  same  school,  the  teachers  often  pursue  a  ditferent 
system. 

In  order  to  concentrate  the  scattered  facts  wjiich  bear  upon  this  important 
subject,  a  centre  of  communication  was  wanted,  which  might  reflect  a  steadier 
light  on  the  different  branches  of  instruction  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  Journal 
has  been  established,  in  which  will  be  embodied,  1st,  all  the  observations  col- 
lected during  a  long  experience,  or  which  have  been  communicated  by  parents 
or  teachers,  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  before 
their  instruction,  and  on  the  developeraent  of  their  faculties,  in  their  ideas, 
language,  and  education. 

2dly.  A  comparative  estimate  of  the  various  methods  hitherto  employed  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  notices  of  the  various  works  pub- 
lished in  France  or  in  foreign  countries  on  the  same  subject. 

3dly.  An  historical  notice  of  all  the  schools  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  are 
known  to  the  Editor,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers. 

4thly.  An  expose  of  the  various  methods  which  seem  best  adapted,  from 
their  simplicity  and  effect,  to  promote  the  object  intended. 

In  short,  nothing  will  be  neglected  at  all  bearing  on  this  subject,  which 
touches  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  philosophy,  morals,  and 
even  legislation. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  Journal  will  remove  the  obstacles  which  have  too  long 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  it 
will  contribute  to  improve  and  diffuse  the  practice  of  an  art  whose  object  is 
to  restore  so  many  thousands  *  of  unfortunate  beings  to  the  blessings  of 
social  life,  and  the  consolations  of  religion.  Eight  numbers  of  the  Journal 
have  already  appeared. 

Dr.  Zohrab,  a  learned  American,  has  made  a  present  to  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  of  the  MS.  which  was  used  for  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1818.  The  Latin  translation  of  this  important  work,  by 
Dr.  Zohrab  and  M.  Mai,  is  the  only  one  which  exhibits  a  complete  and  faith- 
ful copy  of  the  original. 

The  third  letter  of  M.  Champollion,  relative  to  the  monuments  in  the 
Egyptian  Museum  at  Turin,  which  will  shortly  appear,  will  embrace  the  dynas- 
ties of  Egypt,  subsequent  to  the  22d,  being  the  epoch  of  the  Ptolemies.  In 
these  three  letters,  the  annals  of  Egypt  are  established  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

The  49th  volume  of  the  Biographie  Universelle,  recently  published,  which 
includes  the  Letter  V,  contains  a  most  interesting  life  of  Charles  Villeins,  (the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Spirit  of  the  lieforvmtion  of  Luther,  and  other 
valuable  works  connected  with  German  philosophy  and  literature,)  by  Mr. 
Stapfer.  This  great  work  is  now  drawing  fast  to  its  conclusion,  and,  when 
completed,  will  form  by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  body  of  biography 
which  exists  in  any  language.  It  has  been  already  fifteen  years  in  progress ; 
a  feature  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  all  previous  undertakings  of  the 
kind,  is,  that  every  article  is  signed  with  the  initials  of  its  author,  and  a  list 
of  these,  with  their  names  at  full  length,  is  prefixed  to  each  volume.  In  no 
other  work  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  have  the  lives  of  authors,  and  the 
titles  of  their  various  works,  been  given  with  such  copiousness  and  general 
accuracy. 


^i^ttSHBSii^BE^^BQSSa 


GERMANY. 


In  Germany  the  study  of  History  is  pursued  with  unabated  energy.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  works  recently  published,  we  may  particularly  mention 
the  Primitive  History  of  Germany,  by  Bahrd ;  the  Manual  of  German  His- 
tory by  VVilken;  the  History  of  the  States  and  Law  of  Germany,  by  Eichhorn, 
jun. ;  the  History  of  the  Free  Cities,  by  Hullmann  and  Gaupp;  of  the  Lom- 
bard Confederacy,  by  Leo :  Raumer's  Hohenstaufen;  Kortum's  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa ;  Manso's  Ostrogoths;  Wachter's  Thuringia;  Mannert's  Bavaria; 
Ranke's  Romano-Germanic  Nations,  and  Wersebe's  Greek  Colonies ;  to 
which,  indeed,  many  others  might  be  added  of  equal  importance.  The  names 
of  Schlosser,  Wachler,  Dippold,  Rottek,  &c.  in  Universal  History;  of  Ideler, 
in  Mathematical  and  Technological  Chronology;  the  Roman  History  of  Nie- 
buhr ;  the  admirable  works  of  Boeckh  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens;  that 
of  W.  Humboldt  on  the  Basque  Language  ;  the  ingenious  researches  of  Butt- 
mann  on  the  History  and  Language  of  Greece ;  altogether  display  a  vast 
held,  of  which  the  English  public  have  but  partially  begun  to  reap  the  fruits. 

*  It  is  calculated  that  there  ai-e  upwards  of  80,000  deaf  and  duiub  in  Europe  alone. 
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We  must  not  omit  to  mention  two  other  works,  which  for  extent  of  learning 
and  industry  are  truly  gigancic  ;  viz.  The  Geography  of  Charles  Ritter,  and 
the  German,  or  rather  Teutonic,  Grammar  of  Grimm  ;  a  work  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  deep  historical  research,  must  have  incalculable  influence  on  the 
study  of  Philology,  not  only  in  the  author's,  but  in  every  other  country.  Of 
this  last  work  we  hope  to  give  an  account  in  an  early  number. 


HAiNOVER,  AND  MINOR  STATES  OF  GERMANY. 

Dr.  Phillips,  of  Gottingen  (author,  we  believe,  of  an  Essay  on  Anglo-Saxon 
Law,)  and  formerly  Private  Teacher  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  has  been 
elected  an  Extraordinary  Professor  in  the  Juridical  Faculty  of  that  University. 

On  the  25th  June,  the  University  of  Gottingen  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  Professors,  Johann  Gottfried  Eichhorn,  Knight  of  the  Guelphic 
Order,  &c.  He  was  in  his  75th  year,  and  had  been  a  Professor  for  39  vears. 
His  important  labours,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  in 
every  department  of  historical  enquiry,  require  no  eulogium   from  us. 


In  the  GottingischeGelehrte  Anzeigen  for  the  present  year,  there  is  a  review 
of  PvJiiller's  "  Homerische  Vorschiile,"  in  which  the  leviewer  makes  some  im- 
portant remaiks  on  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  Epos  and  dialect,  especially 
on  the  poet's  design  in  the  construction  of  his  works,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  poems  were  delivered  to  the  world.  He  particularly  endeavours  to 
show  that  Wolf's  idea  of  a  defect  in  unity  and  connection  is  erroneous,  and 
that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  an  original  internal  connection,  although  they 
may  not  have  been  all  written  by  one  poet,  whose  original  and  less  exten- 
sive plan  may  have  been  afterwards  extended  and  enlarged.  The  unity  of 
both  the  poems  is  further  pointed  out,  and  the  connection  of  the  several  books 
shortly  given. 


The  sale  of  a  collection  of  43,000  dissertations  on  Law,  formed  by  a  cele- 
brated jurisconsult  lately  deceased,  has  been  recently  advertised  in  Germany. 
They  form  nearly  3000  volumes  in  4to.  M.  Niemann,  Pastor  at  Altona,  is 
entrusted  with  their  disposal. 


ITALY. 


Rome. — A  work  will  shortly  appear  by  the  Abbate  Lanci,  entitled  La  Sacra 
Scrittura  illust7-ata  conmonumenti  Fenico-Assirj  ed  Egiziani. 

lb. — The  Abbate  Mai  has  discovered  several  more  fragments  of  Gothic  litera- 
ture, every  vestige  of  which,  however  small,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
being  the  most  ancient  and  polished  of  the  German  languages.  They  are 
three  leaves  of  a  Palimpsest  of  the  Vatican  library,  from  which  Mr.  Mai 
formerly  took  the  works  of  Pronto;  they  correspond  with  some  other  leaves 
of  a  Palimpsest  of  the  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan.  Both  codices  came 
from  the  monastery  of  Bobbio  on  the  Trebbia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats 
of  Christian  learning  in  that  country.  The  contents  are  a  dogmatical  Essay 
or  Sermon,  with  numerous  passages  of  scripture.     About  the  year  300  Saint 
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Chrv'sostom  caused  a  Gothic  priest  to  read  the  Bible  in  his  own  language  in 
the  "Church  of  St.  Paul  in  Constantinople,  and  to  preach  upon  it.  Thi«  essay 
or  Sermon  is  perhaps  something  of  that  kind,  at  all  events  it  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  Gothic  literature. 

The  Abbate  Mai  has  also  just  published  the  second  volume  of  his  valuable 
collection,  "  Scj^iptorum  Veterum  Nova  Collectio  e  Vaticanis  Codicibus  Edita,^^ 
the  first  volume  of  which,  with  the  date  of  1825,  appeared  last  year,  and  has 
recently  reached  this  country.  Both  volumes  are  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  XTL, 
and  consist  of  fragments  of  Greek  authors,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation ; 
in  the  Frolegomena  to  each,  the  editor  gives  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  pieces  they  contain  (with  notices  of  their  authors),  all  of  which  have  been 
discovered,  and  are  now  published,  for  the  first  time,  by  himself.  Tjie  first 
volume  consists  of  752  pages  in  all,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of 
them  separately  paged.  The  first  part  contains,  Eusebii  desurieiisis  Quas- 
tiones  Evangelicts  ad  Stephanum — Ejusdem  Quastiones  ad  Murinum — Ejusdem 
Excerpta  Comment,  in  Lucam. — Apolinarii  Laodiceni  Fragmenta  Comment,  in 
LiUcam. — Photii  Patriarchs  Specimen  Comment,  in  Lucara. — Ejusdem  Photii 
Quastiones  ad  Amphilocldum. — Ejusdem  Responsa  Canonka  Qidnque. — Anas- 
tasii  Sinaita  Lncubratiuncula  dua  de  vita  teimino,  et  de  iis  qui  ex  hac  vita 
migT'ant. — Joannis  VIIT.  Papce  Epistola.  The  second  part  contains,  Chronicon 
Breviatum  ex  Eusebii  Opere  de  Temporibus,  cum  addit.  aliquot  usque  ad  Sccc. 
Ch^isti  IX. —  Theodori  Mopsuesteni  in  Prophetas  Septem  IMinores  Commentarii. 
• — Poli/chronii  ex  Comynent.  in  Danielevi. — Catena  14  auctorum  in  Danielem. — 
Chronici  Paschalis  Fiagmentum.  —  S.  Hippolyti  in  Prov€?-b.  Supplem.  The 
third  part  contains,  Aristidis  R/ietoris  Oratio  adversus  Demost/icnem  de  immu- 
nitate. — Leontii  Presbi/teri  et  Joliannis  Monac/ti  Index  Libri  II.  Sacrarum 
Rerum.     Pra:^dicti  Operis  Specimen.     Index. 

The  second  volume,  as  we  learn  from  the  Biblioteca  Italiana  of  August  and 
September  last,  contains  fragments  of  the  following  authors  : — Diodorus  Siculus, 
Dion  Cassias,  Eunapius,  Desipjnis,  Jamblichus,  Menande?^  Appian,  Polybius, 
Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  Petrus  Magister,  Nicep/i07-us  Blemmides,  Eubulus, 
Julianus  Laodicensis,  Basilius  Imperator,  Photius,  or  Gcrmanus,  and  Theo- 
dorus  JMctochita.  The  two  articles  in  the  Biblioteca  contain  some  interesting 
notices  respecting  the  different  pieces,  and  the  Palimpsests  (Codices  rescripti) 
from  which  they  are  taken. 

RoMK. — We  are  looking  vvith  much  interest  for  a  work  on  Syriac  literature, 
wiiich  is  soon  expected  to  make  its  appearance.  Its  author  is  Dr.  Wiseman, 
Vice-Rector  of  the  English  College  in  this  city,  whose  known  talents,  industry, 
and  research  lead  us  to  entertain  the  most  favorable  anticipations  of  its  sue* 
cess.  The  work  will  form  an  octavo  volume,  and  is  entitled  Horn  Si/riaca, 
sen  Sijlloge  Commentationum.  et  Anecdotum,  res  vel  Litteras  Si/riacas  spectan- 
tiwn.  The  work,  among  other  dissertations,  contains  a  particular  one  on  the 
words  used  by  our  Saviour  in  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  second  part  of  it  is  entitled,  "  Symbola  Philologica  ad  historian!  versionum 
Syriacarum  Veteris  Fccderis ;  adhibitis,  ex  parte,  fontibus  adhuc  intactis. 
Particula  Prima  :  de  versionibus  generatim,  deinde  de  Peschito."  This  portion 
of  the  author's  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Syriac  versions  is  said  to 
contain  a  variety  of  new  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  more  accurately  the 
country  and  age  of  the  Peschite  or  simple  Syriac  version.  The  second  portion, 
entitled  "  Particula  secunda:  Karkaphensem  recensionem  nunc  primum  descri- 
bens,"  is  entirely  new,  since  the  very  existence  of  the  Karkaphensian  version 
has  been  hitherto  disputed,  and  of  its  nature  nothing  was  positively  known 
until  the  author  of  this  work  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  two,  if  not  three 
MSS.  of  parts  of  it,  sufficient  to  ascertain  both.  He  says,  that  besides  glean- 
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ing  some  notice  of  its  existence  in  the  East,  he  has  demonstrated  that  the 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican  and  Barberini  hbraries,  which  he  has  consulted,  contain 
this  text;  he  has  given  a  minute  description  of  these  truly  curious  documents 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  accurate  fac-simile  of  the  Vatican  Karkaphensian 
MS.  There  is  also  a  piece,  entitled  "  Fragmentum  Synacuna  ineditum  chrono- 
logiam  XVTIIae  Dynastis  ^llgyptiorum  illustrans,"  which  the  author  found  in  a 
Vatican  MS.,  and  which  strikingly  confirms  one  of  ChampoUion-Figeac's  cal- 
culations on  the  Egyptian  Chronology.  Through  the  whole  work  are  inter- 
spersed notes  to  illustrate  points  of  Syriac  literature,  and  to  correct  the  errors 
of  former  writers  on  that  subject.  The  Syriac  type,  used  in  the  printing  of  the 
work,  is  perfectly  new,  and  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  beautifully 
formed  in  Europe,  and  no  trouble  has  been  spared  to  have  the  vowel  points 
correct. 


M.  Sylvester  Guidi,  who  has  for  many  years  continued  to  enrich  the  Cle- 
mentine JVIuseum  at  Rome  with  Egyptian  antiquities,  has  just  imported  a  fresh 
collection.  Among  other  articles  is  a  Greco-Egyptian  papyrus,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  it  is  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, not  a  single  letter  being  wanting. 


KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

A  NEW  periodical  work  for  the  exact  sciences,  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  Mr. 
Hachette's  Corrcspondance  de  VEcule  Foil/technique^  has  been  lately  established 
at  Brussels  by  Professor  Quetelet,  and  is  intended  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion on  these  subjects,  for  the  Universities  and  other  public  institutions  in  the 
Netherlands,  or  as  a  repository  for  the  numerous  disquisitions  which  the  im' 
proved  state  of  science  is  daily  producing. 

M.  Siegenbeek,  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  has  pubhshed  an  Abridgment  of 
the  Literary  History  of  the  Netherlands,  of  which  a  translation  into  French 
has  been  published  at  Ghent ;  this  work  is  praised  in  the  Brussels  Journals 
as  a  valuable  manual.  After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin  of  literature  in  these 
States,  Mr.  S.  traces  its  progress  from  the  13th  century  to  the  present  time. 
Prose  writers  and  poets  pass  in  review  before  him,  and  he  characterizes  their 
genius  and  style  with  great  impartiality  and  judgment.  This  work  fully  proves 
that  the  national  literature  is  not  so  barren  as  many  foreigners  have  imagined. 
The  Romances  written  by  two  ladies,  Elizabeth  Wolf,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Bekker,  and  Agatha  Deken,  merit  particular  notice.  The  first  is  distin- 
guished by  her  vivacity  and  quickness  of  observation,  and  the  second  by  the 
grave  character  of  her  style.  Their  romances  are  generally  remarkable  for  the 
accurate  and  natural  delineation  of  the  manners  of  their  country.  Among 
modern  writers,  after  alluding  to  a  particular  species  of  historical  novel,  Mr.  S. 
instances  Mr.  Loosjes,  as  having  eminently  succeeded  in  the  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  customs  and  moral  physiognomy  of  the  Low  Countries,  duiing 
the  different  periods  of  their  history.  By  bringing  forward  great  men  in  the 
most  important  scenes  of  their  lives,  he  has  succeeded  in  painting,  with  singu- 
lar felicity,  their  character  and  manners. 


In  the  month  of  December,  1826,  his  Majesty  directed  that  proposals  should 
be  published,  inviting  men  of  learning  to  send  in  Memoirs,  with  plans,  for  A 
General  Histori/  of  the  Netherlands.  In  consequence  ef  this  invitation,  above 
fortjr  men  of  letters  communicated  their  ideas  upon  this  subject  to  the  Govern- 
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ment.  The  King,  in  the  month  of  June,  appointed  a  Committee  of  distinguished 
literary  and  official  characters  to  examine  the  Memoirs  sent  in,  and  to  report 
upon  them.  Another  Committee,  consisting  of  MM.  Raoul,  de  Reiifenberg, 
Willems  and  Bernardi,  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  pubhshing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  some  ancient  MSS.  relative  to  the  language  and 
history  of  the  Netherlands.  This  Collection  is  to  be  brought  out  under  the 
title  of  Utrum  Belgicarwn  Scriptores. 

It  has  also  been  determined  that  the  MS.  Chronicles  of  Brabant,  by  De  Dinter 
and  A.  Thimo,  or  Vander  Heyden,  authors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are 
written  in  Latin,  (and  the  first  too  in  very  bad  Latin,  if  we  may  believe  their 
countryman,  the  learned  Valerius  Andreas,)  shall  form  part  of  this  Collection. 
As  every  body  is  not  acquainted  with  these  ancient  Chroniclers,  says  a  Brus- 
sels Paper,  we  will  give  a  short  notice  of  them.  Edmundus  Dinterus,  or 
De  Dinter,  of  the  village  of  that  name  in  Brabant,  was  at  first  secretary  to 
several  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  afterwards  canon  at  Lou- 
vain,  and  died  at  Brussels  in  1448.  At  the  request  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  he  wrote  the  Chronicon  Brabantiae. — Petrus  a  Thimo,  or  Vander 
Heyden,  was  born  in  a  village  near  Turnhout,  and  became  an  advocate,  treasu- 
rer, and  canon  at  Brussels;  he  was  a  man  of  great  probity  and  humanity,  and 
died  in  1473,  aged  80  years.  There  is  a  posthumous  work  of  his,  called 
Chronicon  Brabantiag,  which  comes  down  to  the  time  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  Brabant.  The  three  volumes,  of  which  this  work  is  composed, 
have  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Brussels. 

The  third  chronicler  is  Jean  de  Helu,or  Jan  van  Helu,  also  called  Leeuwe.  He 
is  an  author  of  the  13th  century,  and  passed  his  life  in  a  convent  at  Leeuwe,  in 
Brabant.  He  composed  a  Chronicle  in  Flemish  verse,  in  two  books,  containing 
the  military  exploits  of  John  L  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  particularly  an  account 
of  the  victory  of  Woeronc  or  Woeringen  (a  small  town  near  Cologne),  gained 
in  1288  by  this  duke  over  Count  Rainaud  de  Gelder.  A  fourth,  Jacques 
de  Maerlant,  is  sufficiently  known  in  the  national  literature  by  his  Spiegel 
Historiael.  If  his  Bible  in  rhyme,  (Rymbybel)  of  which  there  are  also  MSS.  in 
Holland,  has  not  been  published,  it  is  because  it  is  not  thought  worth  the 
pains  and  expense. 

Mechanics'  Institutions  are  becoming  very  generally  more  diffused  over  this 
country.  The  Government,  ever  disposed  to  render  assistance  towards  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  has  endowed  Professorships  in  the  Universities,  for 
teaching  the  application  of  mechanics  to  the  useful  arts,  thus  showing  the  im- 
portance attached  to  this  branch  of  instruction;  while  the  public,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  been  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  such  advantages.  Many 
excellent  works,  the  fruits  of  tliese  lectures,  have  appeared,  among  which  the 
Legons  de  Mecanique,  by  M.  Dandelin,  are  particularly  remarkable. 

Professor  Hamaker,  of  Leyden,  has  announced  a  work  on  Phoenician  Anti- 
quities, entitled  Miscellanea  Pha^nicia,  which  will  contain  some  new  and  inter- 
esting disquisitions  on  the  Paleography,  the  Grammar,  the  Lexicography,  the 
Geography,  and  the  Religion  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  on  the  analogy  of  the 
latter  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  great  questions  of  the  origin  of  writing  and 
of  hieroglyphics,  which  are  now  so  much  agitated,  will  gain  an  additional  eluci- 
dation by  some  reflections  arising  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  and  their  accordance  with  historical  testimony.  The  celebrated 
passage  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  particular,  on  the  various  kinds  of  hiero- 
glyphics, on  the  meaning  of  which  opinion  is  still  divided,  will  receive  new  light 
by  comparison  wi^h  a  passage  almost  similar,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  all 
preceding  research.    With  regard  to  the  more  particular  object  of  the  work, 
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Phoenician  Antiquities,  the  unexpected  discover}'  of  many  valuable  monuments 
lias  fiu-nished  him  with  fresh  materials  for  research  ; — numerous  Phoenician, 
Punic,  and  other  medals,  and  in  particular,  the  celebrated  medal  of  Sidon,  of 
four  lines, — that  attributed  to  Tarsus,  and  two  of  the  Hasmoneans,  the  charac- 
ters of  vv^hich  appeared  unintelligible  to  the  learned  Bayer.  Not  confining 
himself  to  these  remains  of  antiquity,  the  author  has  examined  many  proper 
names  and  Phoenician  and  Cypriot  comments,  partly  preserved  in  ancient  au- 
thors, and  hitherto  imperfectly  explained.  Under  their  Greek  or  Roman  dis- 
guise he  has  submitted  them  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  in  order  to  detect  the  unknown 
forms  of  the  Phoenician,  and  to  trace  its  analogy  v/ith  other  dialects.  The 
work  is'to  be  in  4to,  with  illustrative  plates,  containing  accurate  copies  of  the 
monuments,  coins,  inscriptions  and  alphabets. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Batavia  has  sent  to  its  correspondents 
in  Europe  the  first  volume  of  its  Transactions.  It  contains  an  Essay  by 
Dr.  Blume  on  the  various  kinds  of  pepper  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  and  one 
by  Baron  Von  Siebold  on  the  Japanese  language. 


POLAND. 


The  Science  of  legislation,  enlightened  by  philosophy,  has  found  many  indivi- 
duals in  Poland,  who  have  made  it  their  study,  and  who  have  left  valuable 
works  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  read  without  surprise,  in  the  works  of 
Kirszteyn,  an  old  author,  a  passage  on  the  application  of  torture,  in  which  he 
is  not  afraid  to  denounce  it,  200  years  before  Beccaria.  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  passage  alluded  to: — "  A  robust  mountaineer  will  un- 
dergo torture  without  confessing  the  truth,  whilst  a  feeble  warmer  of  stoves 
will  confess  himself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  he  would  not  have  had  the  courage 
to  comnnit.  The  executioner  exercises  the  punishment  on  the  mere  suspicion 
of  crime,  before  the  judge  has  declared  that  it  has  been  committed.  Who  can 
indemnify  the  sufferer  for  the  shame  and  the  tortures  that  he  has  endured .'' 
Who  will  be  punished  for  inflicting  torture  before  conviction  of  the  crime? 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  proving  it,  that  the  judge  should  call  heaven  to 
■witness,  examine  the  declarations  of  witnesses,  and  the  confessions  of  the 
accused,  without  having  recourse  to  punishment?" — Our  surprise  is  not  less 
at  finding  such  a  coincidence  of  ideas  between  two  jurisconsults  of  the  16th 
century,  and  the  opinion  of  Beccaria  and  Filangieri,  who  certainly  knew  no- 
thing of  the  work  of  the  Polish  authors,  nor  ever  even  had  heard  of  their 
names.  In  other  respects,  also,  Poland  may  well  be  proud  of  her  old  renown 
in  literature,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  prove. 


A  Monthly  Journal,  under  the  title  of  Polnische  Miscellen,  is  published  at 
Warsaw,  by  M.  A.  Drake,  a  German.  It  contains  extracts  from  Polish  works, 
in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  literary  essays  by  Germans  travelling  in  Poland, 
or  who  are  settled  in  that  kingdom. 

The  last  Prospectus  of  the  Public  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Cracow  con- 
tains an  interesting  notice  by  M.  Girtler,  on  the  valuable  present  made  to  the 
University  by  Professor  Senkowski,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  of  an  Egyptian  papyrus, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Egypt,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ever  brought  to  Europe.  It  is  14^  feet  long,  and  61  inches 
broad,  and  consists  of  ten  large  leaves  of  papyrus,  which  are  fastened  to  each 
other.  The  upper  surface  is  covered  with  beautiful  handwriting,  in  hierogly- 
phic, hieratic,  and  demotic  characters,  in  perpendicular  lines,  forming  27  co- 
lumns. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Every  German  must  rejoice  tliat  the  great  men  of  past  ages,  who  have  raised 
the  fame  of  Germany  so  high,  stiiUive  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  their  coun- 
trymen. With  such  feelings  we  received  Mr.  Heller's  Life  and  Works  of 
Albert  Durer;  the  work  is  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  contains  many  use- 
ful notices,  and  corrections  of  former  errors.  Equal  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Heg- 
ner,  who  has  undertaken  a  similar  work  on  the  life  and  productions  of  Holbein 
whose  history,  from  the  lack  of  materials,  presents  considerable  difficulties. 
In  such  labours  he  required  a  predecessor  like  Bartsch  who,  however,  has  not 
included  that  great  artist  in  his  Pemt?^e-Graveur,  nor  given  any  reasons  for 
the  omission. 


Mr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  author  of  a  work  on  Mathematical  Chronology,  Sec.  has 
just  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Saviour  was 
born  six  years  before  the  period  usually  assigned  by  history,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  year  1827  ought  to  be  1833. 


A  new  edition  of  the  works   of  Cujacius,  with  a  copious  index,  will  appear 
shortly  at  Bonn. 

The  new  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Professor  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  on  which  he 
has  been  occupied  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  shortly  about  to  be  published.  The 
following  is  the  author's  opinion  of  his  predecessor  Tenneman's  History: — 
"  The  work  of  Tenneman,  which  is  justly  considered  the  best  of  its  kind, 
no  longer  affords  that  satisfaction  which  we  have  a  light  to  expect  from  the 
historian  of  philosophy.  Many  things  are  now  seen  in  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  in  which  they  appeared  when  Tenneman  commenced  his  work.  The 
deeper  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  we  have  since  gained,  has  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  what  he 
has  written  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  no  longer  satisfies  any  one.  The  middle 
ages  also  appear  to  us  in  a  new  light,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  however  valu- 
able the  work  of  Tenneman  may  be  in  many  respects,  it  still  leaves  much  to  be 
wished  for,  and,  with  regard  to  modern  times,  he  necessarily  shows  himself 
partial  and  imperfect,  viewing  them,  as  he  does,  through  the  medium  of  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  which  arose  from  the  wish  to  reform,  to  combat,  and  to 
replace  the  systems  which  had  immediately  preceded  it.  In  general,  this  is 
the  capital  defect  of  Tenneman's  work,  and  his  habit  of  estimating  all  systems 
by  their  accordance  with  that  of  Kant,  has  done  the  greatest  injury  to  the  histo- 
lical  appreciation  of  the  revolutions  in  philosophy." 


The  first  number  of  a  new  Literary  Journal  has  been  published  at  Berlin, 
which  is  to  contain  a  summary  of  all  the  criticisms  in  the  principal  reviews 
of  Germany.  To  save  room,  certain  signs,  such  as  asterisks,  crosses,  &c.  will 
be  used,  to  indicate  such  works  as  have  been  favourably  noticed,  and  such  as 
are  of  middle  merit,  or  positively  bad. 


The  Berlin  Journal,  called  the  "  Conversations-Blatt,"  gives  some  account 
of 'a  collection  of  MS.  documents  relative  to  the  thirty  years'  war,  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance.  They  belong  to  Mr.  Karrig,  Director  of 
the  National  Institution  for  the  Culture  of  Silk  in  Prussia,  who  has  seril  tbenj. 
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for  the  purpose  of  publication,  into  the  hands  of  Professor  J.  Forster,  author 
of  a  History  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  first  article  respecting  them  in  the 
above-mentioned  Journal  is  headed,—"  Four  Hundred  Letters  and  Reports  ot 
Wallenstein,  for  the  most  part  autograph,  confidential  and  official,  in  the  years 
1627  to  1634."  In  No.  182  of  this  Journal,  three  of  Wallenbtcin's  letters  of 
the  year  1627  arc  inserted.  The  public  are  particularly  anxious  for  some  do- 
cuments of  1634,  because  many  particulars  relative  to  the  assassination  oi  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  are  still  involved  in  darkness. 


Dr.  Neander,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  has  successively  pub- 
lished a  History  of  the  Emperor  Julian  and  his  times,  (Berlin,  1812);  a  His- 
tory of  St.  Bernard  and  his  times,  (1813);  an  Explanation  of  the  principal 
Systems  of  the  Gnostics,  (1818);  the  Anti-Gnostic,  or  the  Spirit  of  Tertulhan, 
(in  1823);  these  works  display  great  knowledge  and  candour,  and  shed  much 
light  on  the  periods  of  which  they  treat. 


RUSSIA. 


A  SECOND  and  enlarged  Edition  has  been  published  of  the  work  of  Eugenius, 
Bishop  of  Kiov  and  Galitz,  called  "Historical  Dictionary  of  Russian  Writers, 
belonging  to  the  clergy  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church,"  2  vols.  8vo. 


"  A  compendious  French  and  Arabic  Dictionary,  by  Mr.  Davj^  Berggren7 
Chaplain  to  the  Swedish  Legation  at  Constantinople,  edited  and  considerably 
enlarged  by  Mr.  Joseph  Seukowski."  Under  this  title,  a  work  of  grgat  utility  to 
travellers  in  the  East  is  now  printing  at  the  press  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  will  be  published  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Prospectus,  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Fraehn. 

"  The  two  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  ikrst  is  advantageously 
known  by  his  '  Travels  in  the  East,'  published  at  Stockholm  hvst  year,  in  2 
vols.  8vo. — the  second,  by  the  '  History  of  the  Usbecks  in  Great  Bukharia,' 
and  by  his  '  Materials  for  Polish  History,  from  Turkish  sources,' — had  ample 
opportunities,  during  their  travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  collect  materials 
for  this  important  work,  which  is  properly  a  complete  Dictionary  of  the 
vulgar  Arabic.  It  is  not  however  a  mere  vocabulary,  but  rather  an  Ency- 
clopiedia,  or  guide  for  Europeans,  who  visit  those  countries,  or  settle  in 
them.  It  is  meant  to  contain  every  thing  that  can  be  useful  to  a  traveller, 
to  a  diplomatic  agent,  to  a  merchant,  a  missionary,  or  a  physician ;  and 
the  Editor  has,  with  this  object,  made  large  additions  of  words  and  phrases 
to  Mr.  Bcrggren's  own  Dictionary.  Numerous  and  detailed  geographical 
notices,  with  travelling  routes,  accounts  of  the  manners,  customs  and  pre- 
judices of  the  modern  Arabs,  and  also  their  prov(nbs,  &c.  will  enrich  this 
work.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  articles, — Ablution, — Adultbre,  —  Ann^e, — 
Afjueduc, — Druse, — Montiwale,^ — Mariage, — Entcrrement, — Reconciliation, 
—  Jeux, — Instruments-a-Musique,  Sec.  &c.  contain  detailed  and  valuable 
information  relative  to  the  religious  opinions,  manners,  amusements,  &c.  of  the 
Arabs.  Under  Asphalte, — Baume, — Cafe, — Dattier, — Miel, — Cheval, — Cha- 
meau, — Ver-a-soie, — Mcsure, — Poids, — Bouteille,' — Machine, — Barbe, — Tein- 
turc, — Maison, — Four, —  Vaisseau,  ^c.  &c.  are  remarks  on  the  agriculture, 
trade,  and  arts  of  those  countries.    The  article  Cuisine  gives  a  description  of 
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the  common  articles  of  food,  and  the  mode  of  dressing  them  ; — Habit,  an  accu- 
rate account  of  their  dress  ; — and  under  Coutrat,  Adieu,  Adresse-a-lettre,  Com- 
pHment,  Politesse,  Conge,  &c.  are  various  forms  which  custom  and  etiquette 
have  sanctioned.  Under  Arabe  is  information  respecting  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
and  under  Convent,  a  Hst  of  the  monasteries  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Lastly,  the 
articles  Alep,  Bethlem,  Desert,  Nazaret,  Liban,  Si/rie,  Egi/pte,  Curavane,  Iti- 
neraire,  SfC.  ^-c  contain  numerous  geographical  notices,  local  descriptions,  and 
other  information  useful  to  the  traveller  and  the  merchant. 

"  In  order  to  make  the  work  still  more  useful  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  M.  Senkowski  has  added,  in  Roman  characters,  the  vulgar  Arabic 
pronunciation,  which  differs  materially  from  the  pronunciation  given  by 
grammarians.  To  the  Dicdonary  will  be  added,  1.  A  Vocabulary  of  the 
Names  of  Plants,  collected  with  great  care  by  M.  Berggren; — 2.  A  complete 
Arabic  Register  of  all  the  Arabic  words  used  in  the  work ; — and  3.  A  Map  of 
Syria,  compiled  from  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities,  by  the  able  Swedish 
Geographer  Hallstrom.  The  whole  will  make  two  volumes  4to.,  amounting 
to  6  or  800  pages ;  the  first,  of  which  a  great  part  is  printed,  will  appear  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  extremely  well  printed,  in  a  small  type,  and  care 
has  been  taken  to  avoid  blank  spaces  as  much  as  possible," 

St.  Petersburg h,  July, — Dr.  Schmidt,  who  has  gained  great  reputation  by. 
his  "  Researches  into  the  History  of  Central  Asia,"  and  by  other  works,  is  now 
enabled  to  publish  his  translation  of  the  "  History  of  the  Eastern  Mongols 
and  their  Dynasty,  by  Sanana  Saisan,  Chungiaklschi  of  the  OrtusJ'  This 
translation,  which  has  been  finished  for  some  years,  and  has  been  impatiently 
expected  by  the  learned  of  other  countries,  will  be  accompanied  with  the  ori- 
ginal Mongol  text.  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  has  graciously  assigned  a  sum 
of  10,000  rubles  for  the  printing  of  this  most  important  work. 

If  tlie  publication  of  this  work  of  a  hitherto  unknown  historian  is  in  itself 
interesting,  this  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  is,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  one  of  his  nation, — a  nation  which  had  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  which  has  found  among  those 
it  conquered  many  writers  to  record  its  deeds,  of  which  we  liave  hitherto  no 
knowledge  but  from  them.  The  publication  of  the  original  will  be  equally 
acceptable.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Mongol  language,  we  had  no 
lielps  except  vocabularies,  and  short  specimens,  till  Dr.  Schmidt  ofiered  a 
more  complete  help  to  the  study  of  it,  in  his  Mongol  translation  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John,  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  specimen  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  now  terminated. 


M.  Sopikoff,  in  an  Essay  on  Russian  Bibliography,  published  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  1823,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  presents  us  with  a  grand  total  of  13,249  articles, 
(or  about  80,000  volumes,)  published  in  the  Slavonic,  or  Russian  lariguages, 
from  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Russia,  in  the  year  1551,  down  to  the 
year  1813.  Among  the  works  published  since,  there  are  many  translations 
from  the  French,  German  and  English,  and  from  the  latter  we  perceive  the 
Voyages  and  Travels  of  Buchanan,  Duveau,  Parry,  and  Ross ;  the  Poems  of 
Milton,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  latter. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  Russian  empire,  including  Poland,  40  learned 
societies;  viz,  14  at  St.  Petersburg^,  7  at  Moscow,  2  at  Wihia,  3  at  Riga,  1 
at  Abo,  1  at  Krzemienecz,  1  at  Gitomir,  1  at  Kalouga,  2  at  Kasan,  1  at  Kharkof, 
1  at  Jaroslav,  1  at  Novo  Tcherkack,  1  at  Mittau,  and  4  at  Warsaw. 


M.  Von  Blauenberg,  Privy  Councillor  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
has  made  an  important  discovery,  by  which  a  problem  may  be  solved,  that  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  attention  since  the  days  of  Strabo.     Accompanied  in 
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his  researciies  by  Halli-Guerei-Crim-Guerei,  a  descendant  of  a  Tartar  family, 
M.  Von  B.  discovered  at  a  distance  of  about  a  verst  S.  E.  from  Syrapheropol, 
the  remains  of  a  fortress  erected  by  King  Seilaims,  the  conqueror  of  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator, 

Mr.  Zosimus,  a  Greek  gentleman,  resident  at  Moscow,  who  has  made  several 
considerable  donations  to  ditierent  schools,  and  particularly  to  the  commercial 
academy  of  that  capital,  has  presented  to  the  Governor-general  of  Moscow  an 
old   Manuscript  with   coloured  figures,  which  he  requested  his  Excellency  to 
have  examined,  and  if  it  was  thought  worthy,  to  present  it  to  the  Emperor.  Dr. 
Hamel,  who  was  commissioned  by  Prince  Galitzinto  examine  the  Manuscript, 
ascertained  that  it   was  a  portion   of  a  great  historical  work,  hitherto  little 
known,  which  was  probably  compiled  at  the  beginning,  or  during  the  first  half 
of  the  12th  century,  from  various  ancient  annals.     In  all  probability,  it  com- 
menced with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  came  down  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  all  written  in  the  same  hand,  on  sepa- 
rate leaves,  and  the  most  remarkable  events  are  presented  in  coloured  figures. 
The  leaves  not  being  bound  or  sewed  together,  and   not   even  numbered,  had 
been  dispersed,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  different  private  persons.     A 
part  of  it  was  discovered  by  Pi-ince  Scherbatoff,  and  printed  in  1772,  by  order 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Count  Th.  Tolstoy. 
Some  other  fragments  were  likewise  discovered  by  Prince  Scherbatoff,  and 
printed  at  the  desire  of  the  Empress.     In   1814,  Mr.  Schoumiloff',  a  merchant 
of  Tomsk,  gave  to  the  Imperial  Library  a  Manuscript,  with  figures,  which  is 
part  of  this  work,  and  contains  passages  that  are  wanting  in  the  parts  which 
had   been  previously    printed.      Mr.  Sapteff,   merchant   of   St.   Petersburgh, 
possesses  a  fragment  of  the  same  manuscript,  and  we   may  hope  that  in  time 
the  parts  which  are  still  wanting  will  be  recovered.     Those  parts,  both  ma- 
nuscript and  printed,  to  which  we  allude,  contain  the  periods  from  the  year 
1114  to  1353  of  the  Christian  sera.     The  fragment  presented  by  Mr.  Zosimus 
was  purchased  by  him  at  the  evacuation  of  Moscow  by  the  French  troops,   in 
1812.    It  contains  the  History  of  Rome  and  Greece  from  the  year  81  to  919. 
This,  therefore,  is  the    part  of  the  work,   which   relates  to  the  most  remote 
sera,  and  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Krug,  of  the  Academy,  may 
serve  to  correct  many  particulars  in  the  Annals  of  Nicon. 

The  Governor-general  having  transmitted  this  Manuscript  to  the  Emperor, 
his  Majesty  ordered  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library,  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Zosimus  a  diamond  ring,  with  his  cypher.* 

Materials  for  the  Histori/  of  the  Progress  of  Knowledge  in  Russia,  (in 
the  Russian  language,)  collected  by  Peter  Koppen,  doctor  of  philosophy,  are 
publishing  in  numbers. 

Dr.  Ledebarn,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Dorpat,  has  just  returned  from  his 
scientific  excursion  among  the  Kirghises,  and  to  the  Altaic  mountains.  This 
journey  is  expected  to  have  important  results  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  in  particular  with  regard  to  botany.  The  Professor  has  collected  nearly 
500  new  plants,  of  which  he  has  made  very  accurate  drawings.  It  would  he 
highly  desirable  to  see  them  published,  and  that  the  Russian  Government, 
which  has  already  done  so  much  for  science,  should  encourage  the  publication 
by  a  liberal  grant,  like  that  afforded  by  the  French  Government  to  the  splendid 

*  According  to  Prince  Scherbatoff,  this  work  was  used  in  the  education  of  Peter 
the  Great. 
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works  on  Zoology  and  Botany,  forming  part  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Freycinet. 
Without  some  such  aid,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  enterprises  like  the  present 
may  be  lost  to  science  and  to  the  public. 


A  Work  in  French  is  shortly  to  be  published  under  the  following  title  :— 
Tableaux  Historiques,  Chronologiques,  Gcographiques,  et  Statistiques,  de  I'Em- 
pire  de  Russie,  avec  une  Carte  Genealogique.  The  author  has  mostly  followed 
the  plan  of  Lesage's  Historical  Atlas,  and  has  divided  his  work  into  the  fol- 
lowing Tables  : — 

I. — IV.  Historical  Account  of  Russia,  divided  tnto  Jive  periods  ;  preceded 
by  a  view  of  the  times  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  The  first 
table  contains  the  three  first  periods,  with  a  Map  of  Russia  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, on  which  are  marked  the  nations  which  inhabited  it,  its  limits  under 
Rurik,  its  first  sovereign,  as  well  as  those  under  Jaroslaf,  which  was  the  era 
of  its  greatest  extent.  The  2nd,  3d,  and  4th  Tables  contain  the  4th  and  5th 
periods. 

V.  VI.  Chronology  of  the  sovereigns  and  principal  events  in  the  history 
of  Russia. 

Vn.  Genealogy  of  all  the  Houses  which  have  reigned  in  Russia,  with  his- 
torical remarks.  The  different  dynasties  are  distinguished  by  colours.  Par- 
ticular care  has  been  taken  to  mark  the  alliances  with  foreign  Houses,  as  they 
serve  to  show  the  relations  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  with  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe. 

Vni.  Map  of  Russia  in  Europe,  exhibiting  its  progressive  increase  from 
the  reign  of  Tzar  Alexis  Mikhailovitch,  since  which  time  the  boundaries  of 
Russia  have  been  continually  enlarged.  The  acquisitions  are  marked  by  co- 
lours, with  explanations.  This  Map  contains,  besides,  a  table  of  the  principal 
treaties  of  peace,  indicating  the  places  where  they  were  concluded,  and  their 
object. 

IX.  Map  of  Siberia,  showing  its  progressive  discovery,  and  a  description  of 
the  conquest  of  this  country  ;  on  this  the  route  taken  by  Jermak  is  marked. 

X.  Table  of  the  limits  of  the  empire,  its  progressive  extent,  the  gradual 
state  of  its  force,  the  rivers,  lakes,  chains  of  mountains,  canals  ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  divided  into  races,  pointing  out  their  abodes;  the  total  population 
of  Russia,  divided  according  to  classes,  religions,  &c. 

XI.  The  princi})al  natural  productions  of  the  three  kingdoms,  especially 
those  of  the  mines,  fisheries,  and  agriculture. 

XII.  Public  instruction;  manuf^actories;  foreign,  inland,  and  transit  trade. 

XIII.  Division  of  Russia  into  governments,  dioceses,  &c.  with  the  chief 
towns  of  the  governments,  and  then-  population,  the  district  towns,  &c.  number 
of  square  miles,  &c. 

XIV.  Countries  not  included  in  the  governments;  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
Finland,  Georgia,  country  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 

XV.  Money,  weights  and  measures,  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  Department  for  Popular  Instruction  has  published  a  Daco-Wallachian 
Grammar,  by  Stephen  Murzella,  Councillor  of  State.  Though  this  language  is 
spoken  in  Bessarabia,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  there  have  hitherto  been  no 
means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it.  The  first  part  contains  a  selection  of 
phrases,  and  the  second  the  Grammar. 
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SAXONY. 

The  Journal  of  the  Travels  in  the  East  by  the  late  M.  Seetzen  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  several  learned  men,  and  will  be  edited  it  is  said  by 
Professor  Kruse  of  Halle. 


M.  Ebert,  the  celebrated  Bibliographer  and  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Dresden,  is  now  publishing  a  periodical  work,  entitled  "  Contributions  to 
the  History,  Literature,  and  Arts  of  former  and  present  Times."  A  new  num- 
ber (the  third)  has  just  appeared,  of  which  the  following  are  the  contents: — 
1.  A  Glance  ac  Bohemia,  by  T.  E.  Faber — 2.  A  Trait  in  the  Character  of 
Frederic  William  I. — 3.  A  Letter  of  Klopstock — 4.  Voltaire's  Opinion 
of  Frederic  H.  in  1740 — 5.  Recollections  of  Berlin  in  1796,  by  Bottiger — 
6.  Printing  in  Portugal  in  the  loth  century — 7.  On  the  History  of  the 
Bridges  at  Dresden — 8.  Swiss  Life  and  Manners — 9.  Inedited  Letters  of 
Winkelmann — 10.  A  Journey  to  the  University  of  Kiel,  with  remarks  on  the 
state  of  literature  there  in  1797,  by  Bottiger — 11.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his 
German  translators. 


Mr.  Rosetty,  of  Bucharest,  who  has  been  studying  two  years  in  Leipzig, 
and  takes  particular  pains  to  cultivate  the  Daco-Wallachian  language,  is  the 
first  of  his  nation  who  has  made  an  attempt  to  publish  a  journal  in  that 
language,  under  the  title  Leipzig  Fama  fur  Dacien  ;  the  first  four  numbers  of 
which  have  already  been  printed  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  and  sent 
by  Mr.  Rosetty  to  his  country. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  "Anti-Symbolic,"  lately  published  by  Voss,  some 
curious  particulars  of  his  own  life  are  given  by  the  author,  together  with  anec- 
dotes of  literary  men  in  Germany  with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  among 
others  of  Heyne,  who  it  appears  wrote  reviews  of  nearly  800  works  during 
the  time  he  was  connected  with  various  Journals.  Voss  himself,  independently 
of  his  other  undertakings,  wrote  100  dissertations,  and  every  year  about  3000 
letters  or  notes,  gave  several  courses  of  lectures,  besides  superintending  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  several  public  institutions,  Sec.  &c. 


SPAIN. 


The  Madrid  Gazette  announces  a  Spanish  translation  of  Cobbett's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  by  M.  Chalumeau  de  Verneuil,  dedicated  to  the  Infant 
Don  Francisco,  brother  of  the  King.  A  most  pompous  eulogium  is  bestowed 
on  the  original,  "  the  production,"  says  the  Gazette,  "  of  Sir  William  Cobbett, 
which  has  produced  the  most  powerful  impression  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
through  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire." 

M.  Inguanzo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  has  latelypublished  an  order,  prohibiting 
almost  every  description  of  books,  prayer-books  excepted,  from  entering  his  dio- 
cese. Every  work  in  a  foreign  language,  and  every  translation,  and  all  the 
French  and  English  Journals  en  masse  are  forbidden.  Not  satisfted  w  ith  this,  he  has 
even  prohibited  his  diocesans  from  entering  the  reading-rooms  lately  established, 
also  from  reading  the  works  of  Llorente,  or  Serapere  on  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  in  Spain.     An  edition  of  the  Psalms,  published  last  year,  and  dedi- 
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cated  to  the  King,  has  been  also  condemned,  for  which  we  have  not  heard  any 
cause  assigned.  The  French  Minister,  on  the  Archbishop's  interference,  has 
requested  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  not  to  show  the  Journals 
which  they  receive  from  France. 

"  Colleccion  General  de  Comedias  Escogidas^  Under  this  title,  and  in  16 
vols,  it  is  intended  to  publish  in  a  neat  and  correct  form  the  best  pieces  of  the 
old  Spanish  Theatre,  since  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Eight  parts  are  already 
published,  each  containing  two  plays,  by  the  same  author.  The  productions  of 
eight  different  authors  will  be  included ;  the  principal  are  Lope  de  Vega,  Cal- 
deron,  Moreto,  Rosa,  and  Montalvan.  At  the  end  of  each  piece  the  Editor 
gives  a  critical  summary. 

"  Arte  de  hablar,  en  prosa  y  verso,  por  D.  Jose  Gomez  Hermonilla,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,"  in  2  vols.  Madrid,  1826.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  This  work  seems,  without  any  assignable  cause, 
to  have  been  suppressed,  though  it  had  been  printed  and  published  with  the 
license  of  all  the  necessary  authorities. 

The  Members  of  the  Historical  Academy  at  Madrid  are  now  engaged  in 
printing  the  "  Fuero  Real,"  and  several  other  works  on  legislation,  of  Alonzo 
the  Wise,  together  with  the  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  IV.  his  grand- 
son. They  are  also  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  the  "  Historia  Natural  y 
General  de  las  Indias,  Has,  y  Tierra  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano,"  by  Gonzalez 
Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  (a  contemporary  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.)  whose  work  is  the  result  of  his  own  observations 
in  America,  where  he  was  long  employed  by  the  Spanish  Government.  His 
work  contains  information  received  personally  from  Columbus  himself  and  the 
first  conquerors  of  America.  The  work  of  Oviedo  is  in  three  parts,  of  which 
the  first  only  was  long  since  published,  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
Italian.  The  complete  edition  of  the  Madrid  Academy  will  be  illustrated  by 
an  extensive  appendix,  and  learned  notes  on  the  history  of  America. 

"  Diccionario  Geografico-Estadistico  di  Espaiia  y  Portugal,  dedicado  al  Rei 
nuestro  SeKor,  por  el  Dr.  D.  Sebastian  di  Miiiano."  This  great  work  was 
originally  commenced  by  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  but  they  had  not 
proceeded  in  it  beyond  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Navarre.  Dr.  Minano,  who 
is  also  an  academician,  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  materials  which  have 
been  collected  for  the  work,  and  has  also  obtained  more  additional  documents, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  different  cities 
and  provinces.  He  has  already  published  6  volumes  in  4to,  each  volume  con- 
taining more  than  400  pages.  The  number  of  volumes  is  not  fixed.  The  work 
includes  a  new  general  Map  of  Spain,  besides  many  other  maps  and  plates. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  journey  which  Professor  Hansteen,  of  Christiana,  has  for  some  years 
meditated  into  Siberia,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject  of  the  Mag- 
netic Poles,  is  about  to  be  performed  at  the  public  expense.  The  sum 
necessary  for  the  purpose  (4500  dollars)  has  been  granted  him  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Diet.  Naturalists  and  astronomers  take  the  greatest  interest  in  this 
expedition,  of  which  Professor  Hansteen  has  received  from  all  quarters  the 
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most  flattering  proofs.  Professor  Ernian,  in  Berlin,  has  offered,  that  if  Pro- 
fessor Hansteen  will  take  his  son,  Dr.  Erman,  with  him,  he  will  not  only  pro- 
vide him  with  the  necessary  instruments,  but  also  contribute  a  thousand  dollars 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  "  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Sweden,"  edited,  by 
the  command  of  his  Majesty,  by  Messrs.  Collin  and  Schlyter,  is  now  pub- 
lished. This  first  part  contains  the  Code  of  West  Gothland,  with  Glossaries, 
Preface,  &c.  The  second  volume,  containing  the  Laws  of  East  Gothland,  is  in 
preparation. 


TURKEY. 

Library  of  the  Seraglio,  at  Constantinople. — It  was  Theotoky,  of  Corfu,  who 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Astrakan  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
that  suggested  to  Gregory  Ghika,  Secretary-interpreter  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  idea  of  examining  the  remains  of  the  library  of  the  last  Greek  Emperors, 
preserved  in  the  interior  of  the  Seraglio.  Tliis  interpreter  being  on  very  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  eunuch  who  had  the  charge  of  the  treasury  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  was  allowed  to  enter  the  apartment  of  the  library ;  for  want  of  more 
valuable  MSS.  he  took  away  the  Series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  which  he  had  a  copy  made,  and  then  restored  the  original.  Notwith- 
standing the  testimony  of  Ghika,  it  was  still  believed  that  some  of  the  lost 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  would  be  found  in  the  Library.  But 
his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  General  Sebastiani.  Tliis  skilful  diplomatist, 
when  ambassador  from  France  to  Constantinople,  availed  himself  of  the  per- 
gonal attachment  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  his  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
Ottoman  Ministry,  to  obtain  permission,  (which  he  applied  for  as  the  greatest 
favour,)  to  visit  this  library.  Selim  not  only  granted  his  request,  but  ordered 
the  keeper  of  the  imperial  treasure  to  show  the  ambassador  the  whole  of  the 
library,  and  to  offer  him,  as  a  present  from  himself,  such  books  as  he  might 
select.  Sebastiani  carefully  examined  all  the  books  contained  in  the  library, 
but  finding  nothing  except  some  theological  MSS.  he  made  choice  of  a  magni- 
ficent MS,  of  the  New  Testament. — Kizo,  Cours  de  Litterature  Grecquc" 
Moderne.  "  The  Library  of  the  Seraglio  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ; 
one  of  the  arms  of  which  serves  as  the  antichamber,  and  the  other  three  with 
the  center  of  the  building  contain  the  books.  On  the  entrance -gate  is  an  in- 
scription in  Arabic,  Enter  in  peace.  The  middle  of  the  cross  is  covered  by  a 
cupola  supported  on  four  marble  colums.  The  three  arms  have  six  windows, 
three  above  and  three  below.  The  doors  of  the  book-cases  are  of  brass  wire, 
with  bolts,  and  the  seal  of  the  librarian.  The  books  are  piled  one  upon  the 
other,  with  their  edges  outside,  on  which  the  title  is  inscribed.  There  are 
1294  manuscripts,  most  of  them  Arabic;  also  a  few  good  Persian  and 
Turkish  authors,  but  scarcely  a  single  Greek,  Latin  or  Hebrew  work,  that  may 
be  said  to  be  known,  or  of  the  least  importance.  Of  the  Koran  there  are 
17  copies,  and  of  commentaries  on  it  143.  The  collection  of  traditions,  rela- 
tive to  Mahomet,  forms  182  volumes,  and  there  are  324  works  on  Mahometan 
jurisprudence.  Among  the  Arabic  Manuscripts  is  preserved  the  famous  work 
of  Dcheffer  Kituhi,  in  which  the  wise  men  of  the  east  believe  are  inscribed  the 
name  and  the  destiny  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Turkey  and  of  Egypt,  to  the  end 
of  the  world."     Bib.  Ital. 
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THEOLOGY. 

390  B  AUMGARTEN  Crusius.  D.,  Lehrbuch  der  Christl.  Moral.    8vo.    Leipzig.    8s. 

391  Evangelii   secund.    Matthseuni   versio    Francica   Saeculi   IX.    nee   non    Gothicae 

Ssec.  IV.  quod  superest,  cur.  D.  J.  A.  Schmeller.     8vo.     Stuttgart.     4s. 

392  Haupt,  Biblisches  Casual-Text-Lexicon.     8vo.     Quedlinb.     7s.  6d. 

393 Biblische   Real    und   Verbal   Encyclopsedie,   in   Histor.,   Geogr.,  Phys., 

Archajol.,  Exeget.  und  Practischer  Hinsicht,  3r  Bd.  le  Abtheil.  N — R.    8vo. 
Ebend,     6s.  6d. 

394  Hug.  D.,  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments.    2  Thl.  3te  verb. 

und  verm.  Auflage.     8vo,     Stuttgart.     18s. 

395  Kirche,  die  katholische,  besbnders  in  Schlesien,  in  ihren  Gebrechen  dargestellt, 

von  einem  Kathol.  Geistlichen,  2te  Aufi.     8vo.     Altenhurg.     8s. 
S96  Kirchenzeitung,  allgerueine,  ein  Arcliiv  fiir  die  neueste  Geschiclite  und  Statistik 

der  christl.  Kirche  Jahrg.  1827.    4lo.     Darmstadt.     21.  2s.  Annual  Subscription. 
397  Knapp  D.,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  christliche  Glaubenslehre,  nach  dera  LehrbegriiF 

der  evangel.  Kirche.   Aus  der  hinterlass.   Handschrift  herausg.  von  D.  Thilo. 

2  vol.     8vo.     Halle,     li. 

399  Matth?ei,  D.,  Syiiopse  der  4  Evangelisten,  nebst  Kritik  ihrer  Wundererzahlungen, 

8vo.     Gottingen.     2s.  6d. 

400  Miinter,   D.,   Der  Stern  der   Weisen.   Untersuchungen   iiber  das   Geburtsjahr 

Christi.     8vo.     Kopenh.     6s. 

401  Rosenmiiller  D.,  Handbuch  der  Biblischeu  Alterthumskunde,  &c.  2r  Bd.  2r  Thiel. 

8vo.     Leipzig,     12s. 
402 Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum,  Pars  VII.  Vol,  1.  (et  sub  titulo 

Prophetae  niinores.  Vol.  1.)  Hoseas  et  Joel,  Edit.  2da,  auct.  et  emend.     8vo. 

Lips.     9s. 
403 Idem  liber,  Pars  VII.  Vol.  2.  (Prophetae  minores,  Vol.  2.)  Amos, 

Obadias,  et  Jonas.     Edit.  2da,  auct.  et  emend.     8vo.     Ibid.     8s. 
404 Idem  liber,   Pars  VIII.  Vol.  2.    Jeremiae  Vaticinia  et  Tlireni, 

Lat.  vcrtit  et  annot.  perp.  Vol.  2dum.     Bvo.     Ibid.     13s. 

405  Testamentunj  Novum,  Graece,  Textum  ad  fid.  cod.  version,  et  patrum  recens.  et 

lect.  variet.  adj.  D.J.J.  Gricsbach.  Vol.1.  Quatuor  Evangelia  compl.  Edit.  3a, 
emend,  et  auct.  c.  D.  Schulz.     8vo.     Berolini.     17s.  6d. 

406  Tholuck,  D.,  Commentar  zu  dem  Evangelio  Johannis.     8vo.     Hamburg.     7s.  6d. 

407  GEuvres  Choisies  de  Cardinal  Maury.     5  torn.     8vo.     Paris.     21.  5s. 

408  Benj.  Constant,  De  la  Religion,  consideree  dans  sa  source,  ses  formes,  et  ses 

developpemens.     Tom.  III.     8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

409  De  Boulogne,  Eveque  de  Troyes,  Melanges  de  Religion,  de  Critique,  et  de  Litte- 

rature.     Tom.  I.     8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

410  Charles  Coquerel,  Lettre  a  M.  O'Egger,  premier  Vicaire  demissionaire  de  I'Eglise 

metropolitaine  de  Paris,  sur  une  profession  generale  de  toute  I'Eglise  Protes- 
tante.     8vo.     Paris.     3s. 

411  Sainte  Bible  de  Vence,  en  Latin  et  en  Fran9ais,  avec  des  Notes  litteraires,  critiques 

et  historiques,  des  prefaces  et  de  dissertations,  tirees  du  Commentaire  de 
Caluiet,  de  Senones,  de  Vence  et  des  autres  auteurs  les  plus  celebres,  pour 
iaciiltcr  I'intelligence  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte.  Enrichie  d'un  Atlas  et  de  Cartes 
Geographiqucs.  Cinquieme  edition,  revue  et  augmentee  d'un  grand  nombre  de 
Noles,  par  M.  Drach,  rabin  converti,  &c.  Tom.  I.  et  II.  8vo.  Paris, 
(To  be  completed  in  25  Vols.,  with  a  4to  Atlas.)    Each  10s.  6d. 
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412  Sainte  Bible,  avec  une  traduction  Franpaise  en  forme  de  paraphrase,  par  le  reverend 

pere  de  Carrieres,  et  les   Commentaires  de  Menochius  de   la  Corapagnie   de 
Jesus.     Tom.  XTI. — XV.  (et  dernier).     Lyon  et  Paris,     each  10s.  6d. 

413  Fulcrentii  Cuniliati  Theologia  moralis  universa  in  Compendium  redacta.     2  torn. 

8vo.     Venetiis. 

414  Lamy,  R.  P.  Apparatus  Biblicus,  sive  Manuductio  ad   Sacram  Scripturam,  turn 

clarius  turn  facilius  intelligendam.     3  torn.     8vo.     Venetiis.     15s. 

415  Orsi,  Cardinale,  Storia  Eclesiastica.     Vol.  42.  continente  I'indice  generale  dell' 

Opera.     8vo.      Ven^zia.     6s, 

416  Convention  entre  S.  M.  le  Roi   des  Pays  Bas  et  S.  S.  Leon  XII.   Souverain 

Pontife.     IBmo.     Bnaellts.     Is.  6d. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

417  Petit-des-Rochettes,  Esprit  de  la  Jurisprudence  inedite  du  Conseil  d'  Etat,  sous  fe 

Consulat  et  I'Empire.     2  vols.     Bvo.     Paris.     IBs. 

418  Guichard  et  Dubocliet,  Manuel  du  Jure,  ou  Exposition  de  la  Legislature  Crirainelle, 

dans  les  rapports  avec  les  fonctions  de  Jure,  &c.     Bvo.     Paris.     lOs.  6d. 

419  Ortolan,   Explication  des  Institutes  de  Justinien  avec  le  texte  et  la  traduction  en 

regard.     Tom.  I.  en  2  parties.    Bvo.     Paris.    (To  consist  of  4  Vols.)    each  9s. 

420  Baron  Charles  de  Martens,  Causes  C61ebres  du  Droit  des  Gens.     2  Vols.     8vo. 

Leipzig,     ll.  4s. 

421  Rogron,   Code  d'  Instruction  Crirainelle  expliques  par  ses  motifs  et   par  des 

exemples.     Bvo.     Paris.     12s. 

422  Bojard,  De  la  Magistrature  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  Libert6  de  la  Presse  et  la 

Liberie  Individuelle.     Bvo.     Paris.     7s.  6d. 
433  Saint  Edme,  Dictionnairedela  Penalite  dans  toutes  les  parties  du  Monde  connue. 
Tom.  IlL  (livraison  13  a  IB.)     Bvo.     Paris,     ll.  Is. 

424  Lucas,  Du  Systeme  Penal  et  du   Systeuie  repressif  en  general ;  de  la  Peine  de 

Mort  en  particulier  ;  Ouvrage  couronne  a  Geneve  et  a  Paris.    Bvo.    Paris.    12s. 

425  Causes  Politiques  Celebres  du  XlXme  Siecle.     Tom.  III.     Bvo.     Paris.     9s. 

426  Code  Forestier,  avec  I'Expose  des  motifs,  la  discussion  des  deux  chambres,  &c.  &c. 

Bvo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

427  Les  Six  Codes  en  Miniature.     32mo.     Paris.     7s.  6d. 

428  Recueil  general  des  Anciennes  Lois  Fran^aises  depuis  I'an  320,  jusqu'  a  la  Revo- 

lution de  1789.     Par  M.M.  Jourdan,  Isarabert,  &c.     Tom.  XL  et  XII.   2  Vols. 
Bvo.     Paris.     IBs. 
429 Louis  XVI.     Tom.  V.  et  VI.     Bvo.     Paris.     IBs. 

430  Institutes  de  Gaius,  recemment  decouverte  dans  un  Palimpseste  de  la  bibliotheque 

du  Chapitre  de  Verone,  et  trad,  in  Franfais.    Par  Boulet.  Bvo.  Paris.   10s.  6d. 

431  Locre,  La  Legislation  Civile,  Coramerciale  et  Crirainelle  de  la  France.     Torn.  8, 

9,  10.     Bvo.     Paris,     each  10s.  6d. 

432  Pailliet,  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  Droit  Franpais.     Tom.  IV.  2  parties.     Bvo. 

Paris.     (To  consist  of  32  Parts  or  16  Vols.)     15s. 

433  Sevestre,   Des  Lois  Penales  considerees  comrae   raoyens   de  repression.      Bvo. 

Bruxelles.     7s. 

434  Assen,  van,  Adnotatio  ad  Institutionum   Gaji   Coraraentarios.     Liber  1.     Bvo. 

Lugd.  Bat.     5s. 

435  Brouker,  Maleficus  ob  fugam  e  carcere  graviter  puniendus  est?  Diss.  Philos-juridica. 

Bvo.     Regiomonti.     2s.  6d. 

436  Hennicke,  Principia  juris  civilis  Roraano-Gerraanici  et  Saxonici  Regii,  in  us,  juris 

stud.     Bvo.     Lips.     7s.  6d. 
437*  Ducpetiaux,  De  la  Peine  de  Mort.     Bvo.     Bruxelles. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION. 

437  Gbthe's  Philosophic,  oder  seine  Ideen  iiber  Leben,  Liebe,  Ehe,  etc.  von  D.  Schiitz. 

7  Bde.    l6mo.     Hamburg,     ll.  5s. 

438  Thiersch,  F.,  Uber  gelelirte  Schulen.     2r  Bd.  1,  2,  3*  Abth.    Bvo.  Stuttgart.  9s. 

439  M'"^.  Cecilia  de  Luna  Folliero,  De  I'Education  des  Feraraes,  ou  Moyens  de  les 

faire  contribuer  a  la  felicite  publique,  &c.     8vo.     Paris,     7  s.  6d. 
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MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY. 

440  Hansen,  Ausflihrl.  Methoden  rait  dem  Fraunhoferschen  Helioraeter  Beobachtun- 

gen  anzustellen.     4to.     Gotha.     l!2s. 

441  Struve,  Ueber  del  Dnppelsterne.     4to.     Dorpat,     5s. 

442  Vega,  Logarithm,  trigon.  Handbucii.     7^^  Aufl.    4to.     Leipzig.     6s.  6d. 

443  Morla,  Lehrbuch  der  Artilleriewissenschfift,  mit  44  Kupfert.     Gr.  fol.     Leipz, 

444  Berzelius,  Lehrbucli  d.  Cheinie.     2r  Bd.     '2^  Abth.    8vo.     Dresden,     ll.  5s. 
445 ,   Jahresbericht  iiber  die  fortscbritte  der   physischen  Wissenschaften. 

6  Jahrg.     8vo.     Tubingen.     7s.  6d. 

446  Schubarth,  D.,  Lehrbuch  der  tlieoret.  Chemie.  Severm.Ausg.  8vo.  Berlin.  IBs. 

447  Marquis  de  Laplace,  Supplement  au  Vrae  Volume  deTraite  de  Mecanique  Celeste. 

4to.     Paris.     4s.  6d. 

448  Berzelius,    De  I'Analyse  des  Corps  inorganiques,  trad,   de  I'Allemand.     8vo. 

Paris.     6s. 

449  Delambre,  Histoire  de  1' Astronomie  au  XVIIIe  Siecle.     Publiee  par  M.  Mathieu. 

4to.     Paris.     21.  12s.  6d. 

450  Puissant,  Supplement  au  Traite  de  Geodesic.     4to.     Paris. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

451  Descourtils,  Flore  Pittoresque  et  Medicale   des  Antilles.     Livraisons  74 — 80. 

8vo.     Paris.     Fig.  color,     each  5s. 

452  Saint  Hilaire,  &c..  Flora  Brasiliae  Meridionalis.     Fascic.  VI.     4to.     Fig.     Paris, 

ll.  Is.     Folio.     Fig.  color.  41..  4s. 

453  Duponchel,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Lepidopteres  Nocturnes  de  France.     Torn. 

IIL     15  livraisons.     8vo.     Fig.  color.     Paris,     each  4s.  6d. 

454  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles.     Tom.  XLVHl — L.     3  vol.  8vo.     Paris. 

each    10s.     Planches,   cahiers   48 — 50,   each  7s. ;    or   coloured,  each    11.  is. 
Portraits  des  Naturalistes,  cahier  24,  4s. 
4.>5  Duperrey,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde  sur  la  Corvette  la  Coquille.     Premiere  divi- 
sion;  Zoologie.     IV.  et  V.  livraisons.     Fol.     Fig.  color.     Paris,     each  18s. 

456  Table  des  Annales  du  Museum   d'Histoire  Naturelle  (ou  Tom.  XXI.  de  cet  ouv- 

rage.)     4to.     Paris.     15s.     Vel.  paper,  30s. 

457  Moquin  Tandon,  Monographic  de  la  Faraille  des  Hirudinees.     4to.     Fig.    Paris, 

13s. 

458 Essai  sur  les  dedoublemens,  ou  multiplications  d'organes  dans 

les  Vegetaux.     4to.     Paris.     3s.  6d. 

459  Diihaniel  du  Moiiceau,  Traite  des  Arbres  Fruitiers.     Nouvelle  edition  par  Poiteau 

et  Turpin.     Livraison  XLII — XLIV.    Folio.     Fig.  color.    Paris,    each  21.  2s. 

460  Redoute,  Choix  des  plus   belles  fleurs  prises  dans  dilFerentes  families  du  regne 

vegetal,  &c.     Livraisons  HI.  IV.     4to.     Fig.  color.     Paris,     each  18s.     Fol. 
each  ll.  16s. 

461  Dictionnaire   Classique  d'Histoire   Naturelle,  par  MM.  Audouin,  Bourdon,  &c. 

Dirige  par  Bory  de  St.  Vincent.     Tom.  XII.     8vo.     Paris.     14s.     Planches, 
cahier  12,  8vo.  6s.;  color.  8vo.  9s. 
362  Tussac,  Flore  des  Antilles.     Tom.  IV.  Livraison  III.     Fol.     Paris.     Fig.  color. 
21.  2s. 

463  Lacepede,  Histoire  Naturelle  de  THorame,  precedee  de  son  6loge  historique,  par 

M.  le  Baron  Cuvier.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

464  Freycinet,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.     5e  partie  ;  Botanique.     V  livraison.    Fol. 

Paris.     Fig.     18s. 

465  Duperrey,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,     lere  partie;  Botanique.     1  ere  livraison. 

Fol.     Paris.     Fig.  color.     18s. 

466  Cavoleau,  (Enologie  Fran^aise,  ou  Statistique  dc  tons  les  vignobles  et  de  toutes 

les  boissons  vineuses  et  spiritueuses  de  la  France.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

467  Risso,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  principales   productions  dc  I'Europe  Meridionale. 

Tom.  II.  III.  V.  (et  dernier.)     8vo.     Paris,     each  ll. 

468  Temminck,    Nouveau   Recueil   des   Planches   Coloriees    d'Oiseaux.      Livraison 

LXXIV.     4to.     Paris.     Fig.  color.  15s.     Fol.  ll.  Is. 

469  Encyclopedie  Methodique ;  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Vers.    Tom.  II.     2de  partie. 

4to.     Part's.     15s. 
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470  Vaucher,  Monographie  des  Orobanclies.     4t().     Fig.     Geneve.    12s. ;  color.  18s. 

471  Werner,  Atlas  des  Oiseaux  d'Euiope.     Livraison  VI.     8vo.     Fig.     Paris.  Plain, 

each  5s.  ;  coloured,  10s. 

472  Naccari,  Flora  Veneta  disposta   secondo    il    Sistema  Linneano.     Vol.  II.     4to. 

Vtnezia.     5s. 

473  Bertolonii,  J.,  Praelectiones  Rei  Herbariae.     8vo.     Bonon. 

474  Atlas  zu  der  Reise   im   Ndrdliken  Afrika  von  E.  Rlippel,  Ite  Abtheil.  Zoologie. 

Fol.  mit  color.  Kupf.     1,  2  Heft.     Frankfurt,     ll.  5s. 

475  Berzelius,  Jahresbericbt  iiber  die  fortschritte  der  Phys.  Wissenschaften.  6  Jahrg. 

8vo.     Tubingen.     7s.  6d. 

476  Flora,  Botanische  Zeitung,  10  Jahrg.     1827.     8vo,     Regensb.     18s. 

477  Froriep,  D.,  Notizen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Natur  und  Heilkunde.     16«,  17<=  Bd. 

4to.      Weimar,     ll. 

478  Gartenzeitung,  allgera.  Deutsche,  5  Jahrg.     1827.     7s.  6d. 

479  Gyllenhal,  Insecta  Suecica.     Tom.  I.  Part  IV.     8vo.     Lips.     I8s. 

480  Schweigger,  D.,  Jahrbucb  der  Chemie  und  Ph^sik  als  eine  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins 

zur   Verbreitung  von  Naturkenntniss.     19 — 21    Band.     4  Hefte,   mit  Kupf. 
8vo.     Halle.     21. 

481  Kries,  Von  den  Ursachen  der  Erdbeben,  und   von  den  Magnetisclien  Erschein- 

ungen;   zwey  Preisschriften,  mit  Kupf.     8vo. 
4B2  Lichtenstein,  D.,   Darstellung    neuer    oder   wenig  bekannter  Saugethiere    nach 
Originalen  herausg.     1  Heft.  fol.  mit  5  Kupf.     Berlin.     9s. 

483  Linne,  Systema  Vegetabilium.     Edit.  16.     Vol.  IV.    Pars  I.  et  II.     Curee  pos- 

teriores,  Classis  24.     8vo.     Gottingce.     ll.  1  s. 

484  Maximilian,   Printz  von  Neuwied,  Abbildungen  zur  Naturgeschichte  Brasiliens. 

lOte  Lief.  fol.  mit  6  Kupf.     Roy.  fol.      Weimar,     ll. 

485  Nees  Van  Esenbeck,  Beschreibung  der  Deutschen  Brombeerstrauche,  Rubi  Germa- 

nici.     8s  Heft.  fol.  mit  ilium.  Kupf.     Elberfeld.     lOs. 

486  Ohm,  D.,  Die  galvanische  Ketle  luathematiscli  bearbeitet.     8vo.     Berlin.     7s. 

487  Sommerfelt,   Plantarura  Cryptogaiji.   Norvegicarum.     Cent.    1.   fol.    Christiana. 

1826.     11.  lis.  6d. 

488 Suppiementura  Florae  Lapponicae,  quam  edit.  D.  Wahlenberg,  c.  tab. 

col.  8vo.     Ibid.     1826.     15s. 

489  Sturm,  Deutschland's  Flora,  I.  Abth.,  47  und  48.  Heft.  mit.  32.  col.    Kupf.  iSmo. 

Nurnberg.    9s. 

490  Wagler,  D.,  Systema  Avium.     Pars  1.     8vo.     Stuttgardicz.     10s. 

491  Thon,  Entomologisches  Archiv,  mit.  Kupf.     Ir.  Bd.    4to.     Jena.    IBs. 

491*  Biblioteca  Agraria,  o  sia  Raccolta  di  scelte  istruzione  economiche-rurali,  dirett. 
dal  Dr.  G.  Moretti.     Tom.  I.— V.     12mo.     Milano.   7s.  each. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &c. 

492  Hiinefeld,   D.,   Pii3'siologische  Chemie  des   menschlichen  Organismus,  zur  Be- 

forderung  d.  Physioluaie  u.  Medicin.  2  Thiel,  8vo.     Leipzig.     9s. 

493  Bakker,  G.,  de  natura  Hominis,  liber  elementarius.     Pars  1.     Generaliora  cont. 

doctriniB  capita.    80.     Groningce.     10s.  6d. 

494  Benedict,  D.,  Darstellung  der  Lehre  von  den  Verbjinden.     8vo.     Leipz.     16s. 

495  Bock,  D.,  Die  Riickenmarksnerven,  auf  7  Kupfert.   von  Martini   und  Schroter 

nebst  Text.     Royiil  fol.     Leipzig.     Colorirt,  31.  lOs. 

496  Brandt,   D.,  Darstellung  der  Thiere   die  in  der  Arzneiwissenschaft  in  Betracht 

kommen.     Is  Heft,  colorirt.     4to.     Berlin.     7s.  6d. 

497  Carus,   D.,    Erlaiiterungstafeln    zur   vergleichenden   Anatomic.     Heft.   II.    fol. 

Leipz.     31. 

498  GurltjD.,  Aiiatom.  Abbildungen  derHaus  Saugethiere.  8te  Lief.  fol.  Berlin.  10s. 

499  Hergenrother,D.,  System  der  allgemeinen  Heilungslehre.  2  Bde.  8vo.   ]V'urzh.  ll. 

500  Hesse,  D.,  iiber  die  Erweiehuug  der  Gewebe  und  Organe  des  menschliche  Kbr- 

pers.     8vo.     Leipzig.     5s. 

501  Operura   Medicorum  Graecorum   quns  extant,  Edit.  cur.   D.  C.-  G.   Kiihn.     Vol. 

XIII.     (Galeni  Opera,  Tom.  XIII.)     8vo.     Lips.     ll.  5s. 

502 Idem  liber.     Vol.  XXIII.     (Hippocratis  Opera  omnia,  Tom.  III.)     8vo. 

Lips*     11. 5s.  * 
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503   Otto,  D.,  Anatornische  Praparaten,  Sammlung  des  Anat.  Instituts  zu  Breslau.   8vo, 
Breslau.     5s. 

504  PfafF,  de  graviditate  in  Substantia  uteri  sen  interstitiali.    4to.    Lips,  cum  tab.    5s. 

505  Scriptorum    classicorum   de  Praxi    Medica  nonnullor.   Opera   collecta.     Vol.  I. 

(eiiara  sub  titulo  Th.  S^denhami  Opera  universa  medica),  cur.  Kiihn.     l2mo. 
Lips.     15s. 

Vol.  II.  (Baglivi  Opera.     Tom.  I.)    12rao.    Ibid.     8s. 


Vol.  IV.     Morgagni  de  Sedibus.     Tom.  I.    l2mo.    Ibid.    8s. 

506  Simon,  D.,  iiber  den  Sublimat  und  die  Inunktionskur.     8vo.     Hamburg.     7s.  6d. 

507  Wolraar,  D.,  iiber  die  Pest,  mit  Vorrede  von  Hufeiand.     8vo.     Berlin.    7s.  6d, 

508  Rousseau,  L.  F.  E.  Anatoraie  Comparee  du  Systeme  Dentaire,  chez  I'Homme  et 

chez  les  principaux  Aniraaux,  avec  30  Planches  dessin^es   par  Werner.     Liv- 
raisons  1,  2,  3,  gr.  in  8vo.     Paris.     (To  consist  of  5  Livraisons.)     each  9s. 

509  Cloquet,  Jules,  Anatoraie  de  I'Homme,  ou  Description  et  Figures  Lithographiees 

de  toutes  les  Parties  du  Corps  Humain.     Livraison  30  a  33,  in  folio.     Paris. 
each  (to  consist  of  40  Livraisons)  l3s. 

510  Manuel  d'Anatomie  descriptive  du  Corps  Humain.     Livraisons  21  a  25. 

4to.     Paris,     each  6s.  coloured  10s.  6d. 

511  Maygrier,  Nouvelles  Demonstrations  d'Accouchemens.     Livraison  XX,  et  der- 

niere,  avec  le  portrait  de  I'auteur.     Folio.    Paris.    8s. 

The  work  complete  in  1  volume,  price  51.  5s.  in  boards. 

512  Lafont-Gouzi,  De  I'^tat  present  des  Hommes,  consideres  sous  le  rapport  medical. 

8vo.     Paris. 

513  Paillard,   Traite   des   Aponevroses,   ou   Description   Complete   des  membranes 

fibreuses  designees  sous  ce  nom,  &c.     8vo.     Paris.     5s. 

514  Benech,  Examen-General  des  Connaissances  de  la  Nature  des  Maladies,  et  de 

leur  traitement  chez  les  Anciens  et  les  Modernes.     8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

515  Hoff  bauer,  Medecine  Legale  relative  aux  Alien^s  et  aux  Sourds-muets,  ou  les  Jois 

appiiquees  aux  desordres  de  I'inteliigence;  trad,  de  I'allemand.    8vo.   Paris.  9s. 

516  Recueil  de  Meraoires  de  Medecine,  de  Chirurgie  et  de  Pharmacie  Militaire.  Tom. 

XXn.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

517  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine.     Tom.  XIX.     Bvo.     Paris.     10s. 

518  Saissj,  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  de  I'Oreille  Interne.     8vo.    Paris.     7s.  6d. 

519  Encyclopedic  Methodique ;  Medecine.  Tom.  X 11.  lere  partie.  4to.    Paris.    15s. 

520  Villeneuve,  Memoire  Historique  sur  I'eraploi  du  Seigle  Ergote  pour  acc^lerer  ou 

determiner  I'accouchement  ou  la  delivrance,  dans  le  cas  d'inertie  de  la  malrice. 
8vo.     Paris.     5s. 

521  Devergie,  Clinique  de  la  Maladie  Syphilitique,  Livraison  VIII.    4to.    Fig.  color. 

Paris.    12s. 

522  Girard,  Traite  des  Hernies  Inguinales  dans  le  Cheval  et  autres  Monodactyles. 

4to.     Paris,     ll.  Is. 

523  Descourtilz,  Des  Champignons  comestibles,  suspects  et  veneneux.     Livraison  1 

et  2.     8vo.     Fig.  color.     Paris,    each  4s,  6d. 

524  Laurent,  M^mohes  explicatifs   des  Tableaux   Synoptiques  d'Anatomie  Physiolo- 

gique.     2eme  Livraison,  in  8vo.  and  in  folio.     Paris,     each  2s.  6d. 

525  Mascagni,  P.,  Anatoraiae  Universae  Fasc.  4us.  exhibens  figurara  quartara,  tribus 

tabulis  comprehensam,  seu  strati  secundi  faciem  aversam,  nee  non  Viscerum 
Tab.  tertiam  et  quartam.     Fol.  atl.     Pisis.     151.  15s. 

526  Scarpa,  A.,  De  Anatome  et  Pathologia  Ossium  coramentarii.     4to.     Ticini.  c.  5. 

tab.     ll.  10s. 

527  Pacini,  D.,   Lettere  al  A.  Scarpa.    Sulla  lacerazione  della  cristalloide  anteriore. 

Intorno  ad   un  aneurisma  dell'  arteria  toracica.     Sopra  una  doppia  pupilla. 
4to.     Lucca.     C.  4.  tav. 

528  Suringar,  De  Gallorura   Chirurgia  Observationum   Sylloge.     8vo.     Lugd.  Bat. 

10s.  6d. 

529  Martini,  Lezione  di  Fisiologia.     3  vols.  8vo.     Torino,     ll.  10s. 

530  Lettere  Cliniche  di  Giambattista  Bellini  Toscano.     8vo.     Rovigo. 

531  Taddei,  Farraacopea  generate  sulle  basi  della  chimiaa  farmacologica,  o  elementi 

della  farraacologia  chimiaa.     Vol.  III.     8vo.     Fircnze,    lOs.  6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

532  Gailloud,  Traite  de  Physique  appliquee  aux  arts  et  metiers,  &c.     ISrao.     Fig. 

Paris.     8s. 

533  Blachette,  Traite  theorique  et  pratique  du  Blanchiment  des  toiles  de  Lin,  de 

Cbanvre,  et  de  Coton.     8vo.     Fig.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

534  Dufrenoy  et  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Voyage  Metallurgique  en  Angleterre,  ou  Recueil 

de  Memoires  sur  le  gisenient,  I'exploitation  et  le  traitement  des  mineraux  d'etain, 
de  cuivre,  de  plomb,  de  zing,  et  de  fer,  dans  la  Grande  Bretagiie.  8vo.  avec 
Atlas  in  4to.     Paris.     18s. 

535  Code  Gourmand,  Manuel  complet  de  Gastronomie.     18o.     Paris.     4s.  6d. 

536  Leuchs,  La  Chimie  appliquee  a  la  conservation  des  Substances  Aliraentaires,  ou 

Manuel  complet  des  Menages,  &c.  trad,  de  rAllemaud  par  Bulos.  l2mo.  Paris. 
7s.  6d. 

537  Pelouze,  L'Art  du  Maitre  des  forges,  ou  Trait^  theorique  et  pratique  de  I'exploita- 

tion du  fer,  et  de  ses  applications  aux  differens  agens  de  la  Mecanique  et  des 
Arts.     2  vol.     12rao.     Paris.     14s. 

538  L'Art  d'Horlogerie  ensei^ne  en  30  lemons,  ou   Manuel  complet   d'Horloger,   &c 

par  un  ancien  eleve  de  Breguet,  gros  vol.  in  12mo.     Paris.     18s. 

539  Voyage  dans  la  Cour  du  Louvre,  ou  Guide  de   I'observateur  a  I'exposition  des 

produits  de  I'liidustrie  Franfaise,  annee  1827,  2  parties.     l8o.     4s. 

540  Busch,  J.  W.,  Die  beste  und  wohifeilste  Feuerungsart  nach  einera  neuen  Systeme 

gr.  fol.  rait  10  Kupf.     Frankfurt,     ll.  Is. 

FINE  ARTS. 

541  Dorow,  D.  W.,  die  Denkraale  Germanischer  und  Roraischer  Zeit.     Roy.  fol.  Ber- 

lin.   2  Band.     31. 

542  Moller,  Entwilrte  ausgefuhrter  und  zur  Ausfiihrung  bestimmtcr  Gebaude.  2  Heft. 

Fol.      Darmstadt.     7s. 

543  Eberhard,  Allprthliiiier  von  Atlika,  3e,  4e,  Lief.     Fol.     Darmst.     eacli  7s. 

544  Bilder  Gaierieim  Belvedere  zu  Wien.  Galerie  Iraperiale  de  Vienne  par  Haas,  cah. 

39 — 43.     4to.      Wien.     each  10s. 

545  Morcelli,   Deile    tcsserc   degli    Spettacoli  Romani,   Dissertazione   inedita.    8vo, 

Milano. 

546  Guida  al  Museo  lapidario  Veronese.     Tom.  I.   con  lav.  in  rame.     4to.     Verona. 

547  Visconti,  Opere  vaiie  Italiane  e  Frances!  raccolte  e  pubblicate  per  cura  del  D. 

Labus.     Vol.  \.     Fasc.  L  11.  III.  con  tav.     Milano. 
,548  Monuniento,  il,  a  Canova  erelto  in  Venezia.     4to.  con  rame.      Venezia.     2s. 

549  Ingbirami,  F.  Galleria  Omerica,  o  Raccolta  di   Monuraenti   Antichi,  per  servire 

alio  studio  dell'  Iliade  e  dell'  Odissea.     8vo.     Fiesolana.  Fasc.  I. — V.    each 
2s.  6d. 
Ditto,  in  4to.  3s.  6d. 

550  Fiore  della  Ducale  Galleria  Parraense  intasliate  neila  Scuola  di   J.  Toschi  et  A. 

Isac.     Fol.     Fasc.  1.  con  5  tav.      Parma,   co'  tipi  Bodoniani. 

551  Valadier  e  Feoli,  Raccolta  delle  piuinsigni  fabbriche  di  Roma  antica  e  sue  adja- 

cenze.     Fol.  atlant.     Fasc.  I.  to  Vll.     Poma.     each  ll.  lis.  6d. 

552  Vedute  pittoresche  della  Toscana,  2  vols.     16o.    Firenze.     218  Plates,     ll.  Is. 

553  Vicomte  de  Latouanne,  Album  Pittoresque  de  la  Fregatc  la  Thetis,  et  de  la  Corvette 

I'Esperance:  Collection  de  Dessins  relatifs  a  leur  Voyage  autour  du  monde  en 
18'i4,  1825,  et  1826,  sous  les  ordres  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Bougainville.  Liv.  L 
Fol.     18s. 

554  Lwsson,  Monuraens  Antiques  et  Modernes  de  la  Sicile,  et  Choix  des  palais,  maisons 

et  autres  edifices  de  Naples.  Livraison  I.,  Fol.  (To  consist  of  16  livraisons.) 
Paris.     9s.  each. 

555  Champollion  le  jeune,  Pantheon  Egyptien,  Collection  des  Personnages  mytholo- 

giques  de  I'aiicienne  Egypte,  d'apres  les  monuraens,  avec   un  texte  explicatif. 

Livraison  XIL     4to.     Fig.    color.     Paris.      15s. 
.556  Hittorf  et  Zanth,  .(Architecture  Antique  de  la  Sicile.   Livraison  IL  HI.  et  IV.    fol. 

Paris.  (To  consist  of  30  livraisons.)  each  l5s. 
557 ,  Architecture  Moderne  de  la  Sicile.   Livraison  X.  XI.  fol.  Paris, 

(To  consist  of  18  livraisons.)  each  7s.  6d, 
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558  Galerie  Lithographiee  des  Tableaux  de  S.  A.  R.  Mgr.  le  Due  d'Orleans,  publiee 

par  MM.  Vatout  et  Queiiol.  Livraisons  XXX.— XXXIV.  Fol.  Paris.  (To 
consist  of  60  Jivraisons.)     each  11.  Is. 

559  Milbert,  Itineraire  Pittoresque  du  Fleuve  Hudson  et  des  parties  laterales  de  1' Arae- 

rique  du  Nord,  d'apres  Jes  dessins  originaux  pris  sur  les  lieiix,  lithograph. 
Livraison  VI.     fol.     Paris.     (To  consist  of  13  livraisons.)     each  11.  Is. 

560  Musee  Royal  de  France,  ou  Collection  gravee  des  cliels-d'oeuvre  de  Peinture  et  de 

Sculpture  dont  il  s'est  enrichi  depuis  la  restauration,  public  par  Mme.  Veuve 
Filhol.  Livraisons  V — VIII.  Paris.  (To  consist  of  24  livraisons.)  each,  in 
8vo.  I5s.  vellum  paper,  11.  Is.  In  4to.,  avant  la  lettre,  ll.  16s.  India  paper, 
21.  2s. 

561  Vues  Pittoresques  (lithograplnecs)  des  principanx  chateaux  et  des  Maisons  de 

plaisance  des  Environs  de  Paris  et  des  departemens.  Livraisons  VI.  a  XXV. 
Fol.     Paris.     (To  consist  of  20  livraisons.)     each  11.  Is. 

562  Isographie  des  Hommes   Celebres.     Livraisons  HI.  IV.  V.  VI.  in  4to.     Paris. 

each  7s.  6d. 

563  Cathedrales  Fran^aises  dessinees  d'apres  nature  et  lithographiees   par  Chapu^', 

XI.  livraisons.  {Strasbourg.)     fol.     Pai-is.     9s. 

564  Conteraporains  Etrangers,  ou    Recueil    Iconograpliique    des   Etrangers  les   plus 

celebres,  &cc.     Livraison  V.     fol.      Paris.     15s. 

565  Chabert,  Galerie  des  Peintres,  ou  Collection  de  Portraits  des  Peintres  les    plus 

celebres,  &c.     Livraison  XIX.  XX.     fol.    Paris,     each  ll.  Is. 

566  Garneray,   Vues   des  Cotes  de  France  dans  TOcean  et  dans  la   Mediterranee, 

decriles  par  Jouy.    Livraison  IX.    Fol.     (To  consist  of  15  livraisons.)     Paris. 
each  18s. 

567  Etudes  progressives  des  Tetes  du  Cenacle  peint  a  Milan  par  Leonard  da  Vinci. 

lithog.  par  Delestre.    Fol.     Paris,    ll.  7s. 

568  Rondelet,  Traite  theorique  et  pratique  de  I'Art  de  B^tir.     Tom.  I.     4to.     Fig. 

Paris.     Jl.  10s. 

569  Thibault,  Application  de  la  Perspective  Lineaire  aux  arts  du  dessin,  publiee  par 

Chapuis.     4to.     avec  55  Fig.     Paris.     31.  10s. 

570  Melling,  Vo^'age  Pittoresque  dans  les  Pyrenees  Fran^aises  et  les  departemens 

adjacens.     Livraison  VI.  in  oblong  fol.     Paris.     21.  2s. 

571  Galerie  de  S.  A.  R.  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berri.    Livraison  XXVIII.  fol.   Fig. 

Paris,     ll.  5s. 

572  Laborde,  Les  Monumens  de  la  France,  classes  chronologiquement,  et  consideres 

sous  le  rapport  de  faits  historiques  et  de  I'etude  des  arts.     Livraison  XXVI. 
fol.     Paris,  ll.  7s.     vellum  paper,  2l.  2s. 

573  Letarouilly,  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne.     Livraison  XII,     fol.     Paris.     9s. 

574  Arnault,  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon.     Livraison  XVIII.    et  derniere. 

avec  fig.  lithog.     fol.     Paris.    I8s. 

575  Constant-Viguier,  Manuel  de  Miniature  et  de  Gouache;  suivi  du  Manuel  du  lavis 

ii  la  Seppia,  et  de  baquoulle.     l8o.     Fig.     Paris.     4s.  6u. 
575*  Biagi,  Saggio  sopra  la  vita  c  i  dipinti  di  Fra  Sebastiano  Luciani,  sopraimoinato  Del 
Piorabo.     4to.     Venezia. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS, 
POLITICS,  &c. 

576  Archives Diplomatiques  et  Historiques.  Vol.  IX. — XIV.  Bvo.  Stuttgart,  a  10s.  Gd, 

each. 

577  Casanova,  Menioiren,  oder  Sein  Leben.     lOr  Band.  8vo.  Leipzig. 

578  ' Menioires  de,  trad.  enFran^ais  sur  le  MS.  original.  Tom.  I. — IV.  8vo. 

ll.  12s.     Leipzig. 

579  Chronik  des  19ten  Jahrhunderts,  21r  Band.  8vo.  Altona.  l7s. 

580  Columbus,  Amerikanische  Miscellen,  herausg.  v.  Riiding.    1827.    8vo.     ll.  4s. 

581  Conversationsblatt,  Berliner,  Jahrg.    1827.     4to.     Berlin.     21.  5s. 

582  Crorae,  Staatskriifte  der  Sammtlichen  zum  Deutschen  Staatenbunde  geliorigen 

Landern.     3  Thl.     8vo.     Leipzig.     7s. 

583  Graff,  Abriss  der  Rom.  Geschichte.     Fol.     Giessen.     2s.  6d. 
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584  Hand,  Kunst  und  Altertlmra  in  St.  Petersburg.     1  Bd.     8vo.     Weimar. 
583  Hertha,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Erd-Volker  und  Staaienkunde.     1827.     12  Hefte.     8vo. 
Stuttgart.     21.  12s.  6d. 

586  Ebert,  Ueberlieferungen  zur  Geschicbte,  LUeratur,  und  Kunst  der  Vor  und  Mite- 

velt.     2n  Bd.  Ir  Heft.     8vo.     Dresden.     5s. 

587  Hegner,  Hans  Holbein  der  Jiingere.    Mit  Portr.     8vo.     Berlin.     10s. 

588  Zollikofer,  Gedauken   und  Dichtungen  auf  meinera  Wege  zwischer  der  Schweiz 

und  Scbweden.     Ir  Thiel.     8vo.     St.  Gallen.     10s. 

589  Le  Combat  de  Trente  Bretons  contra  Trente  Anglais  ;  public  d'  apres  le  MS.  de 

la  Bibllothcque  du  Roi.     Par  Crapelet.     Gr.  in  8vo.     Paris.     Fig.    (only  250 
printed.)    18s. 

590  Histoire  de  Jean  VI.  Roi  de  Portugal,  depuis  sa  naissance  jusqu'a  sa  mort  en 

1826.     8vo.     6s. 

591  Musset-Pathay,  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Rousseau.     Nouvelle 

Edition,  tout  a  la  fois  reduite  et  augmentee.     8vo.     Paris.     10s. 

592  Schiller,  Histoire  du  Soulevement  des  Pays-Bas  sous  Philippe  II.  Roi  d'  Espagne. 

Trad,  par  le  Marquis  de  Chateaugiron.     2  vol.     8vo.     Paris.     18s. 

593  Regnault-Warin,  Meinoires  Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  Talraa  et  sur  I'ArtThea- 

tral.     8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

594  Collection  des  Clironiques  Nationales  Franfaises.     Par  Buchon.     XIXe  Jivraison. 

Chronique  de  Ramon  Muntaner.     Tom.  I.     Chronique  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne. 
Par  G.  Chastellain.     Tom.  I.     2  vol.     8vo.     Paris.     18s. 
•695  Leraoine,  Les  Loisirs  de  M.  de  Villeneuve,  ou  Voyage  d'  un  habitant  de  Paris  a 
r  Est  de  la  France,  en  Savoie,  et  en  Suisse.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

596  Salgues,  Meraoires  pour  servir  a  1'  Histoire  de  France  sous  le  Gouvernement  de 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  et  pendant  I'absence  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon.       Livrai- 
son  49 — 54.     8vo.     Paris.     Each  4s.  6d. 

597  Walckenaer,  Histoire  Gen^rale  des  Voyages.     Tom.  X.  XI,  XIT.      8vo.      Paris. 

Each  10s.  6d. 

598  De  Courcelles,  Histoire  G6nealogique  et  Heraldique  des  Pairs  de  France,  &c. 

Tom.  VIII.     4to.     Paris. 

599  Biographie  Universelle,  Ancienne  et  Modeme.   Tom.  XLIX.  8vo.  Paris.  lOs.  6d. 

avec  portraits,  l5s,      Gr.  raisin,  8vo.  avec  portraits,  20s.     Papier  velin  super- 
fin,  avec  portraits.     21.  2s. 

600  Maingarnauld,  Campagnes  de  Napoleon  telles  qu'il  les  con9ut  et  executa.    2  vol. 

8vo.     Pans.     ll. 

601  De  Bausset,  Meraoires  Anecdotiques  sur  I'Interieur  du  Palais,  et  sur  quelques 

6veneraens  de  I'Empire,  depuis  1805  jusqu' au  Ir  Mai,  1814.     2  vol.     8vo. 
Paris,     ll.  Is. 

602  Memoires  d'uneConteraporaine,  ou  Souvenirs  d'une  Femrae  sur  les  Principaux  Per- 

sonages de  la  Republique,  du  Consulat,  de  TErapire.     Tom.  I. — IV.     8vo. 
Paris.     (To  consist  of  two  more  Volumes.)     21.  2s. 

603  Jouy,  L'Herraite  en  Provence,  ou  Observations  sur  les  Moeurs  et  Usages  des 

Franjais  au  commencement  du  XIX  Siecle.    Tom.  XII.  XIII.  XIV.  (et  dernier). 
3  vol.     12mo.     Paris.     16s.  6d. 

604  Relation  d'un  Voyage  fait  en  Europe,  et  dans  I'Ocean  Atlantique  a  la  fin  de  XVe 

Siecle.     Par  Martyr,  Ev^que  d'Arzendjan.    Trad,  de  TArmenien  par  M.  Saint 
Martin.     8vo.     Paris. 

605  Annuaire  Historique  Universel  pour  1826.     Par  L.  C.  Lesur.     8vo.    Paris.    18s. 

606  Jarry  de  Mancy,  Atlas  Constitutionnel,  ou  Tableaux  Chronologiques,  G6nealo- 

giques,  et  Biographiques  de  la  Monarchic  Representative  en  France.      Livrai- 
son  I.     (To  consist  of  1 1  Tables.)     Folio.     Paris.     Each  6s. 

607 Atlas  Historique  et  Chronologique  des  Litteratures  Anciennes 

et  Modernes,  des  Sciences  et  des  Beaux-Arts.     Livraison  I.--  VI.  (To  consist 
of  25  Tables).     Folio.     Paris.     Each  12s. 

608  Feller,  Dictionnaire  Historique.    7me  edition.    Paris.    Tom.  I. — IV.    8vo.    (To 

consist  of  20  Volumes),     Each  9s. 

609  Pacho,  Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyrenaique,  et  les  Oasis 

d'Audjelah  et  de  Maradeh,  accorapagnee  de  Cartes  et  de  Planches.     Planches. 
Livraison  II,     Folio.     Paris.     15s. 
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610  Memoires  de  G.  J.  Ouvrard,  sur  sa  vie  et  ses  diverses  operations  financleres,  ernes 
de  deux  fac-siraile  etdu  Portrait  de  I'Auteur.     Tom.  IH.     8vo.     Paris.   9s. 

611 de  Don  Juan  Van  Halen,  lere  partie,  contenant  le  Recit  de  sa  Cap- 

tivite  dans  les  Cachots  de  I'lnquisition  d'Espagne,  in  1817  et  1818.  lere  par- 
tie.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

612  Marquis  Charles  de  St.  Severin,  Souvenirs  d'un  Sejour  en  Sardaigne,  pendant  les 

ann^es  1821  et  1822,  ou  Notice  sur  cette  ile.     8vo.     Paris.     7s.  6d. 

613  Refutation  de  la  Relation  du  Capitaine  Maitland,  touchant  rembarquement  de 

Napoleon  a  son  bord,  redig^e  par  M.  Barthe,  sur  les  docuraens  de  M.  le 
Corate  de  Las  Casas.     8vo.     Paris,     7s.  6d. 

614  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vie  de  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Empereur  des  Fran5ais,  prec6dee 

d'un  Tableau  Preliminaire  de  la  Revolution  Franpaise.     9  torn.     8vo.     Paris. 

41. 14s.  6d. 

615 18tom.  12mo.     Paris.    31.12s. 

616 Vida  de  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Emperador  de  los  Franjeses,  &c. 

18  vol.    12rao.     Paris. 

617  Biographie  Universelle  et  Portative  des  Contemporains.  Livraison  XXIV — XXX. 

et  2de  partie,  liv.  I.— V.     (To  form  60  livraison).     8vo.     Paris.     Each  3s. 6d. 

618  Benjamin  Constant,  Discours  a  la  Chambre  des  Deputes.     2  vol.     8vo.     Pans. 

11.  Is. 

619  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  Forces  Pioductives  et  Commerciales  de  la  France.      2  vol. 

4to.  avec  2  cartes.     Paris,     ll.  16s. 

620  Kasthofer,  Voyage  dans  les  petits  Cantons  et  dans  les  Alpes  Rhetiennes.  Trad. 

de  I'Alleraand  par  Fazy-Cazal.     8vo.     G6n6ve.     10s,  6d. 

621  Annates  Biographiques  pour  1826,  ou  Complement  Annuel  et  Continuation  de 

toutes  les  Biographies  ou  Dictionnaires  Historiques,  (suite  de  I'Annuaire  Necro- 
logique.)     lere  partie.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

622  Encjclopedie  Methodique;  Atlas  de  la  Geographie  Physique.     Gr.  en  4to.  avec 

48  cartes,     ll.  15s. 

623  Memoires  du  MarechalBerthier  et  duComteReymer,surlesCampagnesd'Egypte. 

2  vol.     8vo.     Paris,     ll.  Is. 

624  Refutation  de  la  Vie  de  Napoleon  de  Sir  Walter  Scott.       Par  M.  **•.     2  vol. 

l2mo.     Paris.     9s. 

625 Par  le  General  G  *  *  *.     2  parties. 

8vo.     Paris.     7s. 

626  Lettrede  Sir  Walter  Scott  et  R^ponse  du  General  Gourgaud,  avec  Notes  et  Pieces 

justificatives.     8vo.     Paris.     2s.  6d. 

627  Mile.  Le  Normand,  Memoires  Historiques  et  Secrets  de  I'Imperatrice  Josephine, 

&c.     2de  edition,  auginentee.     3  vol.     8vo.     Paris,     ll.  7s. 

628  Freycinet,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.     IVe  partie;  Relation  Historique,  Livrai- 

son VI.     In  4to.     Fig.     Paris.     18s. 

629  Correspondance  de  Don  Pedro,  Premier  Empereur  Constitutionnel  de  Br^sil,  avec 

le  feu  Roi  de  Portugal,  Don  Jean  VI.  son  Pere,  durant  les  troubles  du  Bresil. 
8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

630  Correspondance  de  Fenelon,  publiee  pour  la  premiere  fois  sur  les  Manuscrits  ori- 

ginaux,  et  la  plflpart  inedits.     Tom.  IV  et  V.     8vo.     Paris.     Each  9s. 

631  Coxe,  L'Espagne  sous  les  Rois  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon.  Tom.  III.  et  IV.  Trad. 

par  Muriel.     8vo.     Paris,     ll.  ll. 

632  Collection  des  Memoires  relatifs  a  I'Histoire  de  France.     Petitot  et  Monmerque. 

Seconde  Serie.     Tom.  LVII.  a  LX.     8vo.      Paris,     ll.  16s. 

633  Joraini,  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon.      Racontee  par  lui-merae  au  Tri- 

bunal de  Cesar,  d'Alexandre,  et  de  Frederic.     4  vol.     8vo.     Paris.     21. 

634  Relation  des  Voyages  de  Sidi  Aly,  Fils  d'Houssain,  Amiral  de  Soliman  II.,  ecrite 

en  Turk.  Trad,  de  I'Allemand,  par  M.  Moris.  8vo.  Paris.  7s.  Papier 
velin,  10s.  6d. 

635  De  Norvins,  Histoire  de  Napoleon.  Tom.  I.   Livraison  I. — IV.  8vo.  Fig.  Paris. 

(To  consist  of  16  livraisons.)     18s. 

636  Caillaud,  Voyage  a  Meroe,  au  Fleuve  Blanc,  &c.  &c.     Tom.  IV.  et  dernier.    8vo, 

Paris,     i3s. 
637 Atlas  des  Planches.    Livraison  XXX.  et  dernier.    Fol.    Paris.    13s. 
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638  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  depuis  I'annee  1770,  jusqu'  a  nos  jours.    Trnisierae 

partie,     Tom.  IV.     8vo.     Paris.     lOs.  6d. 

639  Letronne,  Atlas  de  Geographic  Ancienne,  pour  servir  a  I'lntelligence  des  (Euvres 

de  Rolliii.     4to.     Paris.     18s. 

640  Restrepo,  Historia  de  la  Revolucien  de  la  Republica  de  Colombia.  10  vol.  12mo. 

avec  Atlas.     Paris. 

641  Klaproth,  TaiDJeau  Historique,  Geugraphique,  Etlmographique,  et  Politique   du 

Caucase,  et  des  Provinces  limitrophes  entre  la  Russie  et  la  Perse.  8vo.  Paris. 
6s. 

642  Vojages  dc  Jean  Struys  en  Russie,  en  Perse,  et  aux  ludes,  ruis  dans  un  meilleur 

ordre,  et  red uits  aux'faits  les  plus  interessans.     2  vol.     l8mo.     Paris.     6s. 

643  Vicorate  de  Bonald,  de  I'Opposition  dans  le  Gouvernement,  et  de  la  Liberte  de  la 

Presse.     8vo.     Paris.     3s.  6d. 

644  Dictionnaire  Historique,  ou  Biographic  Universelle  Classique.  Parle  General  Beau- 

vais  et  par  une  Societe  de  Gens  de  Lettres.     Livraison  VII.     8vo.     Paris.    9s. 

645  Petit-Radel,  Exaraen  analytique  et  Tableau  comparatif  des  Sjmchronismes   de 

I'Histoire  des  Tems  Heroiques  de  la  Grece. — Meraoires  sur  divers  points  d'An- 
cienne  Histoire  Grecque.     4to.     Paris. 

646  Gau,  Antiquites  de  la  Nubie,  ou  Monumens  inedils  des  bords  du  Nil  situ^s  entre 

la  lere  et  la  2de  Cataracte,  dessines  et  raesures  en  1819.  Livraison  XIII.  et 
dernier.     Folio.     Paris,     ll.  7s. 

647  Lebeau,  Histoire  du  Bas-Empire.      Nouvelle  edition,  revue  entierement,  corrigee 

et  augmentee  d'apres  les  historiens  Orientaux.  Par  M.  de  Saint  Martin.  Tom. 
VII.     8vo.     (To  be  completed  in  20  Volumes,  with  an  Atlas).     Paris.     9s, 

648  Memoires  Historiques  de  B.  F.  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  Gouverneur  des  Isles  de 

France  et  de  Bourbon.     Recueilles  et  publics  par  son  petit-fils.  8vo.  Paris.  9s. 

649  Resume  des  principaux  6venemens  qui   ont  eu  lieu  eu  Portugal  dans  les  derniers 

mois  de  1826,  et  pendant  une  partie  de  1'  annee  actuelle. — Aperfu  Geographique 
sr.r  Ic  Portugal,  &c.     4to.     Paris. 

650  Prince  de  Eigne,  Memoires  et  Melanges  Historiques  et  Litteraires.     Tom.  I.  II. 

8vo.     Paris.     (To  form  4  Volumes).     Each  10s.  6d. 

651  Memoires  du  Corate  de  M  *  *  *,   precedes  de  Cinq  Lettres,  ou  Considerations  sur 

les  meraoires   particuliers.     8vo.     Paris.     7s.  6d. 

652  Marchesan,  Examen  des  Piincipales  Operations   Militaires  dex  deux  premieres 

Campagnes  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans  (1756  et  1757.)     8vo.  Paris.  7s.  6d. 

653  Souvenirs  d'un  Militaire  des  Armees  Fran^aises,  ditesde  Portugal.  8vo.  Paris.  9s. 

654  Palaiologue  (Gregoire),  Esquisses  des  Moeurs  Turques  au  XIX  Siecle,  ou  Scenes 

Populaires,  Usages  Religieux,  Ceremonies  Publiques,  Vie  Interieure,  Habitudes 
Sociales,  Idecs  Politiques  des  Mahometans,  en  forme  de  Dialogues.  8vo.  Paris. 
(See  our  last  Number,  p.  294).     9s. 

655  Baron  de  ReiiFenberg,  Resume  de  I'Histoire  des  Pays-Bas.    2  vol.    Bruxelles.    6s. 

656  Refutation  de  la  Vie  de  Napoleon,  par  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Par  le  Comte  de  *  *  *, 

Ex-General  de  la  Garde.     12mo.    Bruxelles.     6s. 

657  Bijdragen  tot  de  Gcschiedenis  der  Nederlanden,  door  J.  P.  van  Cappelle,    inhou- 

dende:  Elbertus  Leoninus,  Anth.  van  Stalen,  Raad  der  beroerten,  Mauri ts  en 
Stevin,  Kaart  van  Peutinger,  hooft  en  Schiller  als  geschiedschrijvers,  enz.  8vo. 
Haarlem.     12s. 

658  Rerum  Polonicarum  ab  excessu  Stephani  regis  ad  Maximilianl  Austriaci  captivita- 

tem  liber  singularis  in  lucem  editus  cum  addit.  ab  Sebastiano  Ciampi  in  Italia 
ab  negotiis  literariis  pro  regno  Polonise.     8vo.     Florentice. 

659  Dizionario  della  Geografia  comparata,  cioe  I'antica  coUa  moderna,  e  la  moderna 

coir  antiqua,  div.  in  2  parti.     8vo.     Milano. 

660  Corso  Storico  dell'  antica  Grecia,  ridotto  in  Lezioni  elementari  dall'Ab.  Onorato 

Olcese.     2  vol.     24mo.     Milano.     4s. 

661  Robertson,  G.  Ricerche  Storiche  sa  ITndia  antiqua,  &c.   con  Note,  Supplement!, 

ed  Illustrazioni,  di  Giand.Roraagnosi.     2  vol.     8vo.     con  tav.     Milano.      14s. 

662  Cibrario,  Luigi,  delle  Storie  di  Cliieri,   libri  quattro ;    con  Documenti,  Vol.  1. 

8vo.     Torino. 

663  Gli  Italiani  in  Russia;  Memorie  d'un  Uffiziale  Italiano  per  servire  alia  Storia 

della  Russia,  della  Polonia,  a  della  Italia  nel  1812.     4  vol.     8vo. 
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664  Osservazioni  e  Giudizj  sulla  Storia  d'  llalia  di  Carlo  Botta.     9  fascicoli.     8vo. 

Blodena.     13s.  6d. 

665  Manno,  Storia  di  Sardegna.     4  Tomi  in  4to.     Torino. 

666  Biaucliini,  Storia  Universale  provata  con  Monuraenti.     Fasc.  I. — XXV,     8vo. 

Venezia.     each  fasc.  con.     2  rami,  5s. 

667  Gioia,  M.,  Filosofia  della  Statistica.     2  vols.  4to.     Milano. 

668  Cicogna,  Delle  luscrizioni  Veneziane  raccolte  ed  illustrate.    Fasc.  I. — IV.  in  4to. 

Venezia. 

669  Ciampi,  S.,  Esarae  Critico,  con  Docuraenti  inedite,   della  Storia  di  Demetrio 

Wasiiiewitch.     8vo.     Firenze,     3s. 

670  Segato,  G.,  e  Lorenzo  Masi,  Saggi  Pittorici,  Geografici,  Statistichi,  Idrografici, 

Custustali  suir  Egitto.     Large  folio.     Firenze.     Fasc.  1.  con  6  Tavole,  ll.  Is. 
Coloured  plates,  ll.  15s. 

671  Dewez,  Histoire  Gen^rale  de  la  Belgique.     Vol.  IL     8vo.  Bruxelles.     9s. 

672  Biografia  Universale  Antica  e  Moderna.     Tom.  XXXIV,  XXXV,  et  XXX VI. 

8vo.     Venezia. 

673  Manzi,  Istoria  della  Revoluzione  di  Francia  dalla  convocazione  degli  Stati,  fino 

alio  stabiliinento  della  Monarchia  Costituzionale,  Libri  VIII.     8vo.    Firenze. 

674  De  Rossi,  Notizie   Storiche  del  Cav.  G.  B.  L.  G.     Seroux.  d'Agincourt.     8vo. 

Vencz. 

675  Pecchio,  Giuseppe,   L'Anno    1826   dell'  Inghilterra,    colle    osservazioni,     8vo. 

Lugano. 

676  Paruta,  Storia  della  Guerra  di  Cipro.     8vo.     Siena. 

677  Gazzera,  Descrizione  dei  Monunienti  Egizi  del  Regio  [Museo  di  Torino,  conte- 

nente  Leggcnde  lleali.     4to.     Torino. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  &c. 

678  Baggesen,  Adam  und  Eva,  oder  die  Geschichte  des  Seindenfalls.      8vo.     Leip- 

zig.    9s.     Vel,  pap.  lOs.  6d. 

679  Nordeck  zu  Nordeck,  Bachusein  Epos.     Ir  Bd.   12mo.     Berlin.     7s.  6d. 

680  Forster,  Rafael,  Kunst  und   Kiinstlerleben,  in  Gedichten,  niit  10  Kupf.     8vo. 

Leipz.  •  12s. 

681  Wesseriberg,  von,  Neue  Gedichte.     8vo.     Constanz.     7s. 

682  Raupach,  Kritik  und  Anti-Kritik,  Lustsp.     8vo.     Hamh.     53. 

683  Klingemann,  Aliasver,   Trauersp.     8vo.     Braunschwieg.     5s, 

684  Uchlritz,  Alexander  und  Darius,  Trauersp.     8vo.     Berlin.     5s. 

685  Zedlitz,  Licbe  fnidct  ihre  VVege.     8vo.     Wien.     5s. 

686 Die  Kbnigin  Christine  und  ihr  Hof,  Trauersp.     8vo.     Ebend.     5s. 

687  Balladen  und  Ronianzen  der  Deutschen  Dichter,  Burger,  Stollberg  und  Schiller. 

8vo.     Berlin.     7s.  6d. 

688  Bluuicnlcse,  Deutsclie,  aus  Niederlandischen  Dichtern.     8vo.     Nam. 

689  Roselli,  Gio.  Bettin,  11  Tempo,  Carme  iniprovviso.     8vo,     Venez.     Is, 

690  Bellini,  Bernardo,  la  Colorabiade,  Poema  Eroico.  4  vol.  8vo.   Cremona,  1827.  305. 

691  I.  Tcatri,  Giornale  Drammatico,  Musicale,  e  Coregrafico,     Anno  Primo,    1827, 

(Weekly.)     ll,  l6s.  per  annum. 

692  Paradisi,  Giov.  Poesie  Scelte  edite  ed  inedite.      8vo.     Firenze.     J  827.     2s.  6d. 

693  Petrarca,  Rime,  col  coniento   del  Tassoni,  del  Muratori,   ed  altri.     2  vol.     8vo. 

Padova.     15s. 

694  Marsand,  Biblioteca  Petrarchesca  forraata,  posseduta,  descritta,  ed  illustrata. 

4to.     Milano.     1826.     31. 

695  Ariosto  (Bellezze  di),  ossia  Florilegio  di  Episodi  e  stanze  tratte  dall'  Orlando  Fu- 

rioso,  ad  uso  della  Gioventu.     8vo.     Milano. 

696  Parnaso   Classico  Italiano,    contenente   Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto  e  Tasso.     4to. 

Padova.     21.  2s. 

697  Torquato  Tasso,  Otto  Madrigali  e  dieci  Sonetti,  ora  per  la  prima  volta  pubblicati, 

8vo.     Venezia.     (Only  100  copies,  privately  printed.) 

698  Niccolini,  Gio.  Batista,  Antonio  Foscarini,  Tragedia.     8vo.     Firenze.     3s. 

699  Gianni,  Francesco,  Poesie.     3  vol.     l6mo.     Fir.     6s. 

700  Pagani,  Ces.  Considerazioui    sovra  il   Teatro   Italiano  Tragico  Italiano.     8vo. 

Venezia.     7s. 
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701  E.  Arago  et  Desverger,  L'Avocat,  Melodrarae.     8vo.     Paris,     2s.  6d. 

702  Antoine,  Les  Natchez,  ou  la  Tribu  du  Serpent,  Melodrarae.     8vo.  Paris.  2s.  6d. 

703  Picard  etMazeres,  Les  Trois  Quartiers,  Comedie  en  3  Actes,  et  en  Prose.  8vo.  5s. 

704  La  Guzla,  ou  Choix  de  Poesies  Illyriques,  recueillies  dans  la  Dalmatie,  la  Bosnie, 

la  Croatie,  et  I'Herzegoviue.     18mo.     Paris.     6s. 

705  Parnaso  Lusltano,  ou  Poesias  selectas  dos  auctores  Portuguezes  antigos  e  modemos, 

illustradas  con  notas  ;  precedldo  de  una  hisloria  abreviada  da  lingua  e  poesia 
Portugueza.     5  vol.  3^aio.     Paris,     ll.  Is. 

706  Robert  Wace,  Le  Roman  de  Rou,  et  des  Dues  de  Norraandie,  publie  pour  la 

lere   fois  d'apres  les   Manuscrits  de  France  et  de  I'Angleterre,  par  Pluquet. 

2  to).  8vo.     Fig.     Paris,  ll.  lOs.     Grand  papier  velin  31. 

707  Saggio  di  Poesie  Russe,  con  due  Odi  Tedesca  e  Inglese,  volgarizzate  da  Girolamo 

Orti.     8vo.     Verona. 

708  Virgilio,  Le  Georgiche,in  ottava  riraa;  traduzione  dell'  aulore  dell'  Iliade  Italiana. 

8vo.     Fircnze.     1827. 

709  D'Elci,  Poesie  Italiane  e  Latine  edite  ed  inedite,  con  la  vita  dell'  autore,  soritta  da 

G.  B.  Niccolini.     2  vol.  8vo.     Firenze. 

710  Tragedie  di  Pompeo  di  Capello.     Tom.  1.     8vo.     Pesaro. 

711  Versione  Libera  (in  Italiano),  dell'  Osmanide,  Poeraa  Illirico  di  Gio.  Fr.  Gondola, 

patrizio  di  Ragusa.     Ragusa.     1827. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

712  Mme.  de  Montolieu,  Constantin,  ou  le  Muet  Suppose,  nouvelle  imit6  de  I'Allemand 

de  M.  Kruse.     12rao.     Paris.     4s.  6d. 

713  Mme.  Elise  Voiart,  La  Fename,  ou  les  Six  Amours.   6  vol.    12mo.    Paris,    ll.  Is. 

714  Armance,  ou  Quelques  Scenes  de  Paris  en  1827.     3  vol.     12rao.     10s.  6d. 

715  Lojac,  Eleam  et  Dorfeuil.     2  vol.     12rao.     Paris.     7s. 

716  Manzoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi,  Storia  Milanese  del  Secolo  XVII.     Terza  edizione. 

3  vol.     12mo.     Parigi.     18s. 

717  Antoine,  ou  la  Veille  de  Noel,  trad,  de  TAllemand.     12mo.     Geneve.     3s, 

718  Haldan  de  Knuden  ;  Manuscrit  Danois  du  XVe.  Siecle.     l8rao.     Paris.     6s. 

719  Ancelot,  L'Homme  du  Monde.     4  vol.     12mo.     Paris.     I8s. 

720  Dinocourt,  Le  Duelliste,  roman  des  moeurs,  du  17rae  Siecle.     4  vol.     12rao, 

Paris.     18s. 

721  Vicorate  Walsh,  Le  Fratricide,  ou  Gilles  de  Br^tagne,  chronique  du  I5e  Siecle. 

2  vol.     12mo.     Paris.     10s. 

722  Mme.  Gauthier,  Les  Amours  de  Camoens  et  de  Catherine  d'Ataide.      2  vol. 

l2rao.     Paris.     9s. 

723  Victor  Ducange,  L'Artiste  et  le  Soldat,  ou  les  fils  de  Maltre  Jacques.     5  vol. 

12mo.     Pans.     30s. 

724  Sibilla  Odaleta,  Episodic  delle  guerre  d'  Italia  alia  fine  del  Secolo  XV. ;  romanzo 

istorico  di  un  Italiano.     Milano.     2  vol.     18mo.     7s.  6d. 

725  Bronikowsky,  Der  gallische  Kerker.     2  Thle.     8vo.     Dresden.     12s. 

726  Jacobs,  Erzahlungen,  os  Bandch.     8vo.      Leipz.     10s. 

727  Lamotte  Fouque,  Caroline,  Valerie  etc.  Drei  Erzahlungen.     8vo.     Berlin,     5s. 
728 • Wichnachtsgabe.     8vo.     Ebend.     5s. 

729  — '■ Fr.  Mandragora.     8vo.     Ebend.     5s. 

730  Naubert,  Originalromane,  5  Bdchn.     8vo.     Leipz.     12s. 

731  Tromlitz,  Novellen  und  Erzahlungen.     2  Bdchn.     8vo.     Dresden,     12s. 

732  Pichler,  Die  Schweden  in  Prag.     3  Thle.     8vo.     Wie7i.     ll.  Is. 

733  Dasselbe,  der  Samtl.  Werke,  35—37  Band.     8vo.     Wien,     ll.  Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE,  BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
PHILOLOGY,  &c. 

734  Arndt,  Uber  den  Ursprung  und  die  verschiedenart.  Verwandschaft  des  Euro- 

paeischen  Sprachen.  neue  Ausg.     8vo.     5s. 

735  Gbthe,  von,  Samtliche  Werke,  vollstandige  Ausgabe  lezter  Hand  le  bis  5ii  Band. 

l6rao.    Prdss  aller  40  B'dnde,  31.  12s. 
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736  Herder,  von,  Samtliche  Weike,  le  Leif.  le  bis  6e  Bd.     16mo.     Preiss  alter  60 

B'dnde.     41. 

737  Qiliivres  completes  de  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  IXe  et  Xe  livraisons.   Tom.  XIV.  et 

XV.  III.  et  XXV.     4  vol.     8vo.     Paris,     each  vol.  10s.  6d. 
738 d' Etienne  Jouy.    Tom.  XXV.  et  XXVI.    2  vol.    8vo.     11.45. 

739  Encyclopedic  Moderne,  ou  Dictionnaire  abrege  des   Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des 

Arts,  &;c.     Tom.  XI.     8vo.     Paris.     13s.  6d. 

740  Catalogue  des  Ouvrages  condamnes  depuis  1814  jusqu'a  ce  jour  (ler  Scptembre, 

1827)  suivi  du  texte  des  jugemens  et  arrets  inseres  au  Moniteur.  18mo. 
Paris.     2s.  6d. 

741  Querard,  La  France  Litteraire,  ou  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  des  Savans,  His- 

toriens  et  Gens  de  lettres  de  la  France,  ainsi  que  des  litteratures  etrangers  qui 
ont  ecrit  en  Franpais,  plus  pavticulierement  pendant  les  XVIIIe  et  XIXe 
Siecles.  Tom.  I.  lere  livraison.  8vo.  Paris.  10s.  6d.  The  work  will  con- 
sist of  5  volumes,  each  containing  2  livraisons. 

742  Viliemain,  Melanges  Historiques  et  Litteraires.     Torn.  2.     8vo.     Paris.     13s.  6(1. 

743  Baron  Massias,  Principes  de  Litterature,  de  Philosophic,  de  Politique  et  de  Morale. 

Tom.  4.     8vo.     Paris.     7s.  6d. 

744  Almanach  des  Danes  pour  1828.     l8mo  Fig.     Paris.     9s. 

745  Siegenbeck,  Precis  de  I'Histoire  litteraire  des  Pays-Bas,  trad,  du  hollandais  par 

Lebrocquy.     12mo.     Gavd.     5s. 

746  Deir  Arte  della  Parola,  coiisiderata  ne  varii  modi  della  sua  expressione,  sui  che   si 

legga  sui  che  in  quaiunque  nianiera  si  reciti,  Lettere  ad  E.  R.  8vo.    Milano.    8s. 

747  Alfieri,  Voci  e  modi  Toscani  con  le  corrispondenze  de'  medesimi  in  lingua  Francese 

ed  in  dialetto  Piemontese.     8vo.     Torino.     2s.  6d. 

748  Pezzi,  C.  A.,  Tcntativo  per  ritardare  I'estinzionc  dell'  Eloquenza  in  Italia.     l2nio. 

Milano.     2s.  6d. 

749  Lecluse,  Manuel  de  la  Langue  Basque.     8vo.     Toulouse.     9s. 

750  Heard,  James,   a  Practical    Granimar  of  the  Russian   Language,     2  vols.     8vo. 

iSt.  Pettrsburg.     12s. 

751  Tassoni,  Lettere  di,  ora  nella  niaggior  parte  pubblicate  per  la   prima  volta.     8vo. 

Venezia. 

752  Romani,  Giov.,  0|>ere  dcir  Abate.     Tom,  VIII.    Ed.  ultimo.    8vo.    Milano.     8s. 

price  of  the  8  vols,  complete. 

753  Lichtental,  Dizionario  e  Bibliografia  della  IMusica.     4  vols.  8vo.    Milano.     30s. 

754  Catalo^o  di  lutte  le  produzioni   letterarii  edite  ed  inedite  dcU'  Abate  F.  G.  Can- 

cellieri,  coll'  eierico  de'  Manoscritti  lasciati  ai  suoi  eredi.     8vo.     Roma. 

755  Lunali,  Cenni  suU'  origine,  sui  progresso,  e  sui  mezzi   acconci  per  condurla  a  per- 

fezione.     8vo.     Roma. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

756  ^schyli  Agamemnon — Prometheus — Septem  c.  Thebas,  ex  rec.  Dindorfii.     8vo. 

Lips. 

757  ^schylos,  von  H.  Voss,  vollendet  von  F.  H.  Voss.     3vo.     Heidelberg.     10s. 

758  Anaxagorae  Clazom.  Fragmenta,  a  Schauhach.     8vo.     Lips.     5s. 

759  Aristotelis  Rerumpublicar.  Reliquiae.     8vo.     Heidelb.     5s. 

760  Bibliotheca  Critica  nova.     Edent.  Bake,  Hamaker  et   aliorura.     Vol.  III.     8vo. 

Lugd.  But.     12s. 

761  Grajca,  Viror.  doctor.   Oper.  et  comment.  F.  Jacobs  et  V.  C.  J.  Rost, 

Vol.  XI.  sect.  1—3.     8vo.     Gothce.     10s. 

762 Latina  Poetarum  Veterum  Chrijtianorum.     Pars  1.  (et  s.  tit.  Caji  Vel. 

Aquil.  Juvenci  Historias  Evangelical,  lib.  iv.)  ad.  vet.  ed.  fid.  &c.  a  D.  Gebser. 

Vol.  I.     Prolegomena  et  L.  J.  Historiani  Evang.  cont.     8vo.     Jencc.     3s. 
763 nova  llomana  class,  a  Lunemann.     Tom.  VII.  (et  s.  tit,  Q.  Curtii  R. 

de  rebus  g.  Alexandri.)     8vo.     Hannov.    2s. 
764 e  GuelferbytanJE   Cod.   Grseci  et  Lat.  classici,  rec.  F.  A.  Ebert.     8vo. 

Lips.     5s. 

765  Eustathii  Commentarii  ad  Horaeri  Iliadera.    Ad  fidem  exempli  Rom.  edit.    Tom. 

1.  in  4to.     Lips.     ll.  5s. 

766  Hermanni,  G.,  Opuscula.     2  Tomi.     8vo.     Lips,     ll. 
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767  Hulten.U.,  Opera,  collecta  a  Miinch.  Tom.  VI.  conten.  Opera  dubia.    8vo.  Liips. 

V2s. 

768  Persii  Satirae,  c.  D.  Plum.     8vo.     Havnics.     ll.  Is. 

769  Procopii  Anecdota,  sive  Historia  Arcana,  Graece  c.  OrclHus.      8vo.     Lips.     12s. 

770  Salustii  que  extant,  c.  D.  Gerlach.     Vol.  H.  p.  i.     Insunt  praeterea  discrepantiae 

script,  e  cod.  Ital.  excerptae.     -Ito.     BasiU<B.     12s. 

771  Scriptorum  Veterura  Nova  Collectio  e  Vaticains  codicibus  edita  a  Majo.     Vol.  I. 

4to.     Rom(E.     31.  3s. 

772  Deiijs  d'Halicarnasse,  Exaraeu  Critique  des  plus  celebres  ecrivains  de  la  Grece, 

trad,  en  Fran^ais  avec  des  notes  et  le  texte  en  regard,  par  Gros.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Paris.     11.  16s. 

773  Planche,  Alexandre,  et  Defauconpret,  Dictionnaire  Franfais-Grec,  compose  sur  le 

plan  des  meilleurs  Dictionnaires  Fran^ais-Latin,  &c.     8vo.     Paris,     ll.  Is. 

774  Minoide  Mynas,  Theorie  de  la  Gramraaire  et  de  la  Langue  Grecque.  8vo.  Paris. 

12s. 

775  (Euvres  de  Pluton,  trad,  par  Victor  Cousin.     Torn.  IV.     8vo.     Paris.     13s.  6d. 

776  Longcliarap,  Vocabulaire  Grec-Fran^ais  par  famille,  suivid'unTableau  Alphabetique 

des  mots  Franpais  dont  le  correspondant  Grec  a  un  regime  particulier.  8vo. 
Gtneve.     8s. 

777  Bibliotheca  Classlca   Latina,   edcnte   Lemaire.     Livraison  XLV.     Senecae  Opera 

Phiiosophica,  Tom.  IE.     Ciceronis  Epistolae,  Tom.  II.     2  vols.     8vo.      Paris. 

778  V^itruvii,  Isl.  P.,  Architectura,  texlu  ex  recensione  codicura  emendato,  cum  exerci- 

tationibus  notisque  novissimis  Joan.  Poleni,  et  Commentariis  variorum,  additis 
nunc  primura  studiis  Simonis  Stratico.  Vol.  II.  p.  i.  in  4to.  con  varj  rami.  Udine. 
41. 

779  Codices  Graeci  MSS.   Regiag  Bibliothecaj  Borbonicee  descripti  atque   illustrati  a 

Salvatore  Cjrillo,  Biblicth. Reg.  Tom.  I.  qui  coiuplectitur  Bibliotiiecam  Sacrani. 
4  to.     Neapoli. 

780  Seyffartb,  Difesa  del  Sisteraa  geroglifico   dei   Sigg.     Spolm   et  Seyffarth.     8vo. 

Torino,  1827. 

781  Frammenti  della  Republica  di  Cicerone  volgarizzati  da  Teresa  Carniani  Malvczzi. 

8vo.      Bolngna. 

782  Nardi,  Dei  Compiti,  Teste  e  ginochi  compitali  degli  antichi,  e  dell'  antico  compito 

Savigiianense  in  Romagna.     8vo.      Pvsuro. 

783  Balbi,  Cronica  di  Pocti  anterior!  e  contemporanei  ad  Omero.     8vo.     Lugano. 

784  I  Frammenti  de  Sei  Libri  della  Republica  di   M.  T.   Cicerone,  volgarizzati  dal 

Piincipe  D.  Pietro  Odescalchi  dei  Duchi,  del  Sirmio.     8vo.     Roma. 

785  Van  Heusde,  Initia  Philosophiae  Platonicae.     8vo.     Lovanii. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

786  Ilaretbi  Moallaca,  c.  Scliol.  Zuzenii,  e  cod.  Paris.,  et  Abulolae  carmina  duo  inedita, 

e  cod.  Pt-trop.,  ed.  lat.  et  com.  instr.  Vullus,  4to.     Bonnce.     8s. 

787  Noctes  1001.     Arabice  e  cod.  Tunisian,  ed.  a  Habicht.    Vol.  Sura.  16o.  Breslau. 

15s. 

788  Rosen,  Radices  Sanscritje,  illustr.  cdid.     8vo.     Berolini.     12s. 

789  Schniittbenner,  Urspraclilehre,  Eutwurf  zu   cinem   System  der   Grammatik,   mit 

besond.  Rucksicht  aut"  die  Sprachen  des  Indisch-Teutschen  Stararaes.  8vo. 
Fraukf.      12s. 

790  Sejffartli,  G.,  Brevis  Defensio  Hyeroglyphices  inventae  a  Spobn   et  G.  SeyfFarth. 

4m.     Lips.     2s.  6d. 

791  Agoub,  La  Lyre  Brisee,  dithyrarabe,  traduit  en  vers  Arabes.     8vo.     Paris,     "s. 

792  De  Sacy,  Chrestomaihie  Arabe,ou  Extraits  de  divers  ecrivains  Arabes  tant  en  prose 

qu'en  vers,  avec  une  traduction  Fran^aise  et  des  notes,  2de  edition,  corrigee  et 
augmentee.    Tom.  III.  et  dernier.     Grand  8vo.     Paris,     ll.lls.  6d. 

793  Fenelon,  Avventure  di  Telemaco,  in  Armeno.     8vo.     Venezia.     13s.  6d. 
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A. 


Abdaladz,  assassination  of,  13,  14. 

Ahdallah,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Ismailites,  account  of,  452 — pro- 
gress of  his  tenets  in  Egypt,  453,  454. 

Ahdallah  Ben  Aly  massacres  the  race  of 
the  Ommeyads,  20. 

Abderahman  Ben  Moaviah  escapes  from  as- 
sassination, 21 — his  reception  in  Spain, 
where  he  becomes  caHph  of  the  Moors, 
22 — his  poetical  address  to  a  palm- 
tree,  24- — makes  peace  with  the  Gali- 
cians,  25 — embellishes  Cordoba,  26 — • 
his  death,  ib. 

Abderahman  II.,  reign  of,  30,  31 — fanatical 
zeal  of  the  Muzarabic  Christians  for 
njartyrdom,  31 — 46 — measures  adopted 
by  Abderahman,  48 — his  death,  49. 

Abderahman  III.,  character  and  reign  of, 
54,  55. 

Absolutists,  a  German  metaphysical  school, 
notions  of,  365 — 369. 

Ahulaswad,  romantic  adventures  of,  22, 23. 

Achromatic  Telescope,  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Fraunhofer.in  tlie  making  of,  430 — 432. 

Ag7ius  Dei,  niunnnery  of  blessing,  .547, 
note  *, 

Agricultural  Society  at  Stockholm,  account 
of,  212,  213. 

Agriculture,  state  of,  in  France,  479— 
comparative  amount  of  living  force  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  in  Great  Britain 
and  France,  483,  484. 

Alah-ed-deen,  head  of  the  Assassins,  notice 
of,  469. 

Alexander  I.,  services  of,  to  the  literature 
of  Russia,  621,  622. 

Alhakem  I.,  caliph  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,- 
character  and  reign  of,  28,  29. 
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Alhakem  II.,  character  and  reign  of,  55, 
56. 

Ali  Pacha,  cruelty  of,  towards  the  Pre- 
vezans,  282. 

Almanzoi\  a  great  Moorish  general,  achieve- 
ments of,  56, 57 — his  death  and  charac- 
ter^ 58. 

Animals,  experiments  and  observations  on 
vital  motion  in,  234 — 238. 

Ansberfs  Chronicle,  discovery  of,  647. 

Arabs,  invasion  of  Spain  b^^  10, 11 — their 
state,  as  to  civilization,  11 — character 
of  the  Arab  generals,  12 — cruel  policy 
of  an  Arab  caliph  towards  one  of  his 
generals,  12, 13 — its  effects  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  caliphs  in  Spain,  13, 14. 

Armorica,  see  Britanny. 

Arts,  comparative  amount  of  living  and 
inanimate  force  employed  in,  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  484,  48.5, 

Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  annual  meeting  of, 
294 — publications  of,  651. 

Assassins,  a  military  and  religious  order, 
450 — origin  of  the  name,  461 — account 
of  Abdallali,  founder  of  the  Egyptian 
or  Western  Ismailites,  452 — their  pro- 
gress in  Egypt,  453 — account  of  the 
doctrinesof  the  Dar-al-hicniet,  or  House 
of  Wisdom,  454 — account  of  Hassan 
Ben  Sabah,  founder  of  the  Assassins, 
or  Eastern  Ismailites,  455 — 458 — he 
obtains  possession  of  the  fortress  of 
Alamoot,  458 — the  class  of  Fedavee  or 
Devoted  organi;^ed  by  him,  459 — means 
by  which  he  trained  them  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  mandates,  460,  461 — view 
of  the  society,  as  constituted  by  Hassan 
Sabah,  461,  462 — spread  of  his  order, 
462 — his  death,  463 — account  of  his 
successors,  Keah  Buzoorg,  ib.,  464 — 
Z  Z 
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Hassan  II.,  464,  465— Sinan,  466— 
Jellal-ed-deen,  469— Ala-ed-deen,  470 
— subversion  of  the  power  of  the  Assas- 
sins, 470. 

Astronomy,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  633—639. 

Austria,  papal  jurisdiction  in,  crushed, 
560,  561. 

Austrian  Literary  Intelligence,  292.  647. 


B. 


Balhi  (M.),  biographical  notice  of,  380 — 
analysis  of  his  Ethnographical  Atlas, 
with  remarks,  380 — 385 — his  observa- 
tions on  the  languages  of  various  na- 
tions, .^86  —388 — his  principle  of  clas- 
sification, 393,  394 — observations  on 
his  work,  399. 

Baptism  of  Bells,  544,  545 — attended  by 
the  Duchesses  of  Angoulenie  and  Berri, 
545,  note — origin  of,  ih. 

Batiushkav,  notice  of  the  poems  of,  623. 

Buttle  of  Feldkirch,  106— of  Stockach, 
107— of  Verona,  108— of  Novi,  113, 
114. 

Bausset  (M.  de),  prefect  of  the  imperial 
palace  of  Napoleon,  biographical  notice 
of,  400 — anecdotes  of  Bonaparte,  402 
— 404.  408,  409.  414— is  appointed 
translator  of  Spanish  documents  for  him, 
407 — account  of  an  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate Bonaparte,  409,  410 — and  of 
the  scene  which  took  place  when  he 
first  communicated  to  Josephine  his  in- 
tention of  repudiating  her,  411 — 413 — 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  de 
Bausset  was  cured  of  gout,  415 — 417 
— his  character  of  Marshal  Duroc,  418 
—421. 

Bavaria,  state  of  religion  in,  293 — literary 
intelligence  from,  648 — papal  jurisdic- 
tion crushed  in,  561,  562. 

Benjamin  of  Mitylene,  a  learned  modern 
Greek,  biographical  notice  of,  246. 

Bishops  (Spanish),  duplicity  of,  towards 
the  Moorish  Caliph  Abderahman  II., 
48. 

Bieda.aSpanish  historian,  character  of,  10. 

Bogdanovich,  notice  of  the  poems  of,  616. 

Bohemian  Language,  triumph  of,  292 — 
notice  of  Bohemian  literature,  649. 

Boisseree  (M.M.),  museum  of,  305. 

Bonaparte,  despatched  into  Italy  by  the 
French  Directory,  262 — his  campaign 
of  1796,263 — instructions  given  to  him 
by  the  Director^',  264 — amount  of  con- 
tributions exacted  by  him  between  1796 
and  1799,  265 — his  account  of  the  ra- 


pacity of  the  commissaries  and  other 
employes  of  the  French  army,  265, 
266 — his  progress  in  Italy,  266 — insur- 
rection ayainst  the  French  at  Reggio, 
267 — 269 — letter  of,  to  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Charles,  272 — concludes  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  101 — sketch 
of  his  Italian  campaign  in  1797,  272 — 
274 — insurrection  against  the  French  at 
Verona,  275 — duplicity  of  Bonaparte's 
conduct  towards  Venice,  277,  278 — 
state  of  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Maren- 
go, 284 — account  of  his  expedition  into 
Egypt,  119 — 122 — observations  on  the 
conduct  of  Bonaparte  as  a  military  and 
civil  ruler,  283 — 286 — his  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Crespinese,  286 — duplicity 
of  Bonaparte  towards  the  pope,  288 — 
anecdotes  of  the  private  life  of  Bona- 
parte, 403 — 405.  414.  421 — attempt 
made  to  assassinate  him,  409,  410 — 
scene  that  took  place  when  he  first 
communicated  to  Josephine  his  inten- 
tion of  repudiating  her,  411 — 413 — his 
behaviour  on  receiving  the  portrait  of 
his  son,  417  — charged  with  being  su- 
perstitious, 423 — translation  of  part  of 
Manzoni's  ode  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  169,  170. 

Botta  (Carlo),  biographical  notice  of,  255 
— importance  of  his  History  of  Italy, 
253  —  his  moderation,  254 — its  plan, 
256 — on  the  condition  of  the  Italian 
states  previously  to  1789,  257 — his  ac- 
count of  the  insurrection  in  Reggio 
compared  with  that  of  Count  Paradisi, 
268,  269 — on  the  views  of  the  Italian 
patriots,  270 — and  the  secret  of  Italian 
politics,  271 — his  exposition  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  modes  of  warfare, 
272 — vindicates  the  character  of  Gin- 
guene,  279 — his  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Bonaparte,  283 
— 285 — his  concluding  observations  on 
the  present  political  state  of  India,  290 
— observations  on  his  style,  291. 

Bouterwek's  Religion  of  Reason,  extract 
from,  with  remarks,  S66,  note. 

Bouring's  (Mr.)  translation  of  Svetlana,  a 
Russian  poem,  597 — 600. 

Breslau,  in  Silesia,  extent  of  the  diocese 
of,  5l9,  note — defective  education  of  the 
clergy,  520,  521 — its  effects  on  their 
lives,  522 — 525 — provision  for  the  mi- 
nistr^^  526.  530 — disgraceful  bestow- 
ment  of  benefices,  531 — 533 — defective 
means  of  educating  the  laity,  532 — 
miserable  books  of  devotion,  in  use 
there,  535 — charges  against  the  Mass 
Book  of,  536,  5S7 — ceremonial  of  the 
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mass,  537,  538 — absurd  formularies  in 
the  ritual  of,  541 — 546 — petition  to 
the  Bishop  of  Breslau  for  reformation 
of  the  Romish  Liturgy,  and  his  reply, 
553. 

Britain,  comparative  table  of  the  losses  of, 
in  money  and  men,  between  1803 
and  1815,  474 — living  force  employed 
there  in  agriculture,  484 — in  arts,  com- 
merce, &c.  485 — productive  and  com- 
mercial force  employed  in  1780  and 
1826,  486. 

Britanny,  singular  connection  between  the 
inhabitants,  language,  and  manners  of, 
and  those  of  the  western  and  southern 
shores  of  England,  319,  320 — notice  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of,  322 — particular- 
ly the  Veneti,  323 — successful  invasion 
and  settlement  of  Conan  Meriadec  in 
Britanny,  323,  324^ — the  independent 
republic  of  Armoiica  formed,  324 — 
Christianity  planted  there,  325 — settle- 
ment of  a  new  swarm  of  Britons  in  the 
fifth  century,  325 — subdued  by  Char- 
lemagne, 326 — reign  of  Nomeno6,  327 
— the  Bretons  subjugated  by  the  Nor- 
mans, 327,  328— effects  of  the  feudal 
system  in  Britanny,  328 — effects  of  an 
alliance  with  England,  329,  330 — con- 
test of  John  de  Montfort  and  Charles 
de  Blois  for  the  ducal  coronet  of  Bri- 
tanny, 330 — 332 — the  reformation  in- 
troduced, 332 — later  events  and  pre- 
sent state  of  Britanny,  ib.,  333. 

Brocchi  (Professor),  death  of,  299. 

Bulgaris,  Greek  archbishop  of  Cherson, 
biographical  notice  of,  245. 

Buonaparte,  see  Bonaparte. 

Burke's  criticism  on  Milton's  description 
of  Death,  62,  63. 


C. 


Calabria,  insurrection  in,  against  the 
French,  287. 

Campaigns  of  1799: — movements  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  in  Switzerland, 
105 — desperate  battles  between  the 
French  and  Austrians,  106,  107 — the 
Frencli  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Stock- 
ach,  107 — Austrians  in  the  Tyrol,  108 
— and  the  Frencli  in  Italy,  109,  110— 
campaign  of  Suwarrow  in  Italy,  112 — 
battle  of  Novi,  113,  114 — campaign  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in  Holland,  115 — 
118  —  and  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt, 
119—122. 

Campo  Fdrmio,  provisions  of  the  treaty  of, 
101,  102. 


Catherine  I.  (Empress),  efforts  of,  for  ci- 
vilizing the  Russians,  609. 

II.,  encouragement  of  Russian 

literature  by,  612,  613. 

Catholicism,  state  of,  in  Silesia,  see  Silesia. 

Celibacy,  constrained,  of  the  Romish 
church,  remarks  on,  525. 

Chakhovsky  (Prince),  dramatic  productions 
of,  626,  627. 

Charles  de  Blois,  anecdotes  of,  330,  331. 

Charles  VI.,  King  of  France,  sumptuary 
law  of,  176. 

Chikhmatov  (Prince),  notice  of  the  poems 
of,  624.  627. 

Childbirth,  Romish  ceremony  after,  542. 

Chrem&nidian  War,  what  so  called,  296. 

Christian  Morality,  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  of,  295. 

Civilization,  denunciation  of  Rousseau 
against,  178 — proofs,  that  it  is  not  the 
cause  of  degeneracy,  181,  182 — that 
the  advance  of  population  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advance  of  civilization,  182 
— 184 — and,  that  it  does  not  tend  to 
destroy  the  natural  equality  of  men, 
184,  185 — the  difference  in  population 
among  nations  is  caused  by  the  diffe- 
rence in  civilization,  185 — 187- — 're- 
marks on  the  exercise  of  intellect,  the 
necessary  result  of  civilization,  as  a 
means  of  prolonging  life,  188  —  ten- 
dency of  civilization  to  amalgamate 
languages,  395,  396. 

Clergy,  education  of,  in  Bavaria,  293 — 
defective  education  of,  in  Silesia,  520 — 
522 — its  consecjuent  effects  of,  on  their 
lives,  522—524. 

College  of  the  Eighteen,  at  Stockholm, 
account  of,  212. 

Commerce,  comparative  amount  of  living 
and  inanimate  force  employed  in,  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  484,  485. 

Conan  Meriadec,  successful  invasion  of 
Britanny  by,  323 — extent  of  his  domi- 
nions, 324. 

Condt  (Jose  Antonio),  biographical  notice 
of,  2,  3 — literary  character  of,  4. 

Congress  of  Rastadt,  account  of,  103 — 
105. 

Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  assassina- 
tion of,  467,  468. 

Constitution  of  Germany,  440,  441. 

Contes  des  F6es,  character  of,  65. 

Coray  (M.),  a  learned  modern  Greek,  bi- 
ographical notice  of,  250,  251. 

Cordoba,  embellished  by  Abderahman  I., 
26. 

Corti  (Abbe),  experiments  of,  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap,  confirmed,  221, 
222. 
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Cousin  (Victor),  philosophical  frajrraents 
of,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  Ger- 
man metaphysicians,  especially  Schel- 
ling  and  Hegel,  369 — analysis  of  his 
scheme,  369 — 374-^observations  on  it, 
374,  375. 


D. 


Deaf  and  Dumb,  notice  of  a  journal  of 
facts  relating  to,  65^. 

Death,  admirable  description  of,  by  Mil- 
ton, 63. 

Delambre  (M.),  notice  of,  632 — sketch  of 
his  history  of  astronomy  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  633 — 639. 

Denmark,  literary  intelligence  from,  293. 
649. 

Derzhavin,  lyric  productions  of,  614,  615. 

Deville  (Capt.),  blunders  and  misrepre- 
sentations of,  respecting  Bengal,  ex- 
posed, 127 — 134.^ 

Disease,  how  far  affected  by  civilization, 
185. 

Dmitriev,  notice  of  the  poems  of,  620. 

Drama  (Italian),  causes  of  the  defects  of, 
135,  136 — account  of  the  new  school 
of,  137 — examination  of  Manzoni's  the- 
ory of  the  unity  of  action,  139 — 145 — 
analysis,  with  remarks,  of  his  tragedy 
of  the  Conte  di  Carmagnuola,  146 — 
151 — and  of  his  tragedy  of  the  Adclchi, 
with  extracts  and  remarks,  151 — 158 
—(Russian),  607.  612.  626,  627. 

Di-unkenness,  punishment  of,  in  Sweden, 
207. 

Dumas  (Comte  Mathieu  de),  biographi- 
cal notice  of,  98 — 100 — plan  of  his 
"  Precis  des  Evenemens  Militaires," 
100, 101 — analysis  of  them  :  see  France. 

Duroc  (Marshal),  character  of,  418 — 420. 

Dutrochet  (M.  H.),  experiments  of,  to  de- 
termine the  precise  organs  through 
■which  the  sap  ascends  and  descends, 
215 — 219 — on  the  mode  in  which  the 
nutritious  fluid,  deposited  between  tlie 
bark  and  alburnum,  is  given  out,  219, 
220 — on  the  nature  of  the  sap,  and 
causes  of  its  ascent  in  plants,  223 — 229 
— application  of  his  experiments  and 
observations  to  the  vital  statics  of 
plants,  229— 231— lateral  diffusion  of 
the  sap  requisite  for  the  development 
and  nutrition  of  plants,  231 — 233 — 
conclusions,  resulting  from  his  obser- 
vations and  experiments,  233 — remarks 
on  his  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the  vital 
.  statics  of  animals,  and  on  his  theory  and 
treatment  of  intiammution,  234—238. 


Dwarjishness,  observations  on  the  increase 
of,  in  France,  481,  482. 


E. 


Education,  state  of,  in  Hungary,  292 — of 
the  clergy  in  Bavaria,  293 — in  France, 
477,  478 — defective  education  of  the 
clergy  in  Silesia,  520,  521 — and  of  the 
laity,  532. 

Egypt,  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in,  120 — 
122. 

Equality,  natural,  of  men,  not  destroyed 
by  civilization,  184,  185. 

Ethnography ,  definition  of,  377. 

Eulogius,  enthusiasm  of,  41,  42 — his  mar- 
tyrdom, 52. 

Excommunicated  persons,  being  deceased, 
receipt  for  absolving,  542. 

Exorcism,  absurd  form  of,  541 — of  devils 
in  the  air,  546. 


F. 


Fanariots,  at  Constantinople,  account  of, 
247—250. 

farmej's,  Swedish,  intelligence  of,  199,200. 

Felix  and  Liliosa,  martyrdom  of,  45. 

Fictitious  Narratives,  observations  on  the 
introduction  of  the  supernatural  in,  63, 
64 — character  of  the  Contes  des  Fees, 
65 — of  the  Tales  of  Count  Hamilton, 
65,  66 — comparison  of  them  with  the 
popular  tales  of  Musaeus,  70- — popular 
legendary  tales  of  the  Germans,  66 — 
singular  narrative  of  a  supposed  super- 
natural adventure  in  Scotland,  68,  69 — 
character  of  the  tales  of  the  Baron  de 
la  Motte  Fouque,  71 — introduction  of 
the  fantastic  mode  of  writing  into  fiction, 
72  —  extract  from  Geoffrey  Crayon's 
tale  of  the  Bold  Dragoon,  73,  74 — cha- 
racter of  Hoffmann's  tales,  81,  82 — 
particularly  that  of  "  The  Entail,"  82— 
93— and  "'^Tlie  Sandman,"  94—97. 

Floj'a  and  Maria,  martyrdom  of,  37 — 39. 
44. 

France,  literary  intelligence  from,  294 — 
296.  650 — 653  —  campaigns  of  the 
French  republic  in  Sardinia  in  1792 
and  1793,  258 — 261 — campaigns  of, 
in  Italy  in  1794  and  1795,  261,^262— 
of  Bonaparte  in  1796,  262  —  266  — 
insurrection  against  the  French  at  Reg- 
gio,  267 — 269 — and  at  Verona,  275, 
276 — policy  of  Bonaparte  and  the 
French  Directory,  277,  278 — treaty 
concluded  by  the  French  republic  at 
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Carapo  Formio  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  101,  102 — preparations  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  French  direc- 
tory for  recommencing  hostilities,  102 
— congress  of  Rastadt,  103,  104, 105 — ■ 
movements  and  successes  of  the  French 
army  in  Switzerland,  105 — sanguinary 
conflicts  between  the  Imperial  aud 
French  armies,  106,  107 — the  French 
defeated  at  Stockach,  107 — total  de- 
feat of  the  Austrians  in  the  Tyrol,  108 
— and  of  the  French  in  Italy,  108,  109 
— its  results,  110 — admirable  general- 
ship of  Moreau,  111 — campaign  of  Su- 
warrow  in  Italy,  112 — battle  of  Novi, 
113,  114 — comparative  statement  of 
the  losses  in  men  and  money,  sustained 
by  France  and  Great  Britain  from  1803 
to  1815,  474 — state  of  manufactures, 
475 — increase  of  taxes,  475,  476  — 
great  increase  in  pruiting,  476 — state 
of  education,  477,  478  —  mechanics' 
institutes,  478  —  state  of  agriculture, 
479  —  population,  ib.  480  —  wages  of 
labourers,  481 — improved  state  of  mo- 
rals since  tlie  revolution,  481 — increase 
of  dwarlishness,  481,482 — comparative 
tables  of  the  amount  of  living  force  em- 
ployed in  France  and  in  Great  Britain 
in  agriculture,  483,  484 — in  arts,  ma- 
imfactures,  and  commerce,  484,  485 — 
inanimate  force  so  employed,  485 — 
productive  and  commercial  force  in 
1780  and  1826,  486,  487— annual  in- 
crease of  population  in  France,  488 — 
population  more  dense  in  the  north  than 
in  the  south  of  France,  490 — amount  of 
territorial  revenue,  490 — 492 — amount 
of  productive  force  employed  in  the 
north  and  south  of  France,  492— ad- 
vancement of  the  north  of  France  in 
industry  and  improvement  over  the 
south,  493,  494,  495 — causes  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  south  of  France,  495, 
496 — remarks  on  the  scheme  for  making 
Paris  a  seaport,  497. 

FraH/v/'ort,importc;nt  situation  of,  441, 442. 

Fmu/Ji^^/er  (Ur.  Jo-eph),  biographical  no- 
tice of,  431,  435 — abstract  of  his  re- 
searches on  the  refractive  and  dispersive 
powers  of  glass,  and  the  achromatic 
telescope,  425 — 132. 

Frediakovski,  u  Russian  poet,  notice  of,  61 1. 


G. 

Galicians,  singular  character  given  of,  25. 
Gastronomer,  curious  epistle  of  one,  176 — 
gastronomic  anecdotes,  171 — 177. 


Georgian  manuscripts,  notice  of,  296. 

German  Pocket  Books  for  1828,  notice  of, 
641—646. 

Germany,  literary  intelligence  from,  653 
— particularly  Hanover  and  the  minor 
German  states,  296 — 298.  654 — situa- 
tion, boundaries,  and  soil  of  Germany, 
436— canals  and  rivers,  437 — mineral 
springs  and  baths,  438 — manufactures 
and  universities,  ih, — inhabitants,  and 
dialects  spoken  by  them,  439 — present 
constitution  of  Germany,  440,  441 — 
national  character  of  the  Germans,  441 
— important  situation  of  Frankfort,  ib. 
442 — provincial  character  of  the  Ger- 
mans, 442 — notice  of  Wiirtemberg,  ib. 
443 — Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  443 
— Munich,  and  the  Bavarian  territory, 
444 — voyage  down  the  Danube  to  Vi- 
enna, 445 — notices  of  Ratisbon,Passau, 
and  Linz,  446 — of  Austria  and  its  in- 
habitants, ib. — description  of  Vienna, 
447,  448. 

Glass,  account  of  Dr.  Fraunhofer's  disco- 
veries on  the  refractive  and  dispersive 
powers  of,  425 — 432. 

Greeks,  remarks  on  the  struggle  of,  with 
the  Turks,  239,  240 — the  preservation 
of  their  language  a  principal  link  that 
held  the  nation  together,  240,  241 — 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, 244,245 — the  formation  of  schools 
and  colleges  encouraged,  245,  246 — 
account  of  the  Fanariots,  247 — 249 — 
notice  of  the  literary  labours  of  Coray, 
250,  251 — and  of  recent  important 
publications  in  the  modern  Greek  lan- 
guage, 251,  252  —  character  of  the 
Greek  songs,  252. 

Guinguen6,  character  of,  279. 


H. 


Hamilton's  (Count)  Tales,  character  of, 
65. 

Hanover,  papal  jurisdiction  in,  crushed, 
563,  564  —  literary  intelligence  from, 
296.  654. 

Hassan  BenSahah,  founder  of  the  Assassins 
or  eastern  Ismailites,  account  of,  455 — 
458 — institutes  a  new  order  of  Assas- 
sins, 459 — means  by  which  he  trained 
them  to  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
460,  461 — sketch  of  the  society  as  or- 
ganized by  him,  461,  462 — extension 
of  his  order,  462 — his  death,  463. 

11. ,  account  of,  464,  465. 

HegeVs  (Professor)  metaphysical  system, 
notice  of,  367—369. 
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Hei-schet's  (Sir  William)  Astronomical  Dis- 
coveries, 634.       .  ;• 

Historians,  remark^  on  a  new  school  of, 
321, 

Hixem  I.,  caliph  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
character  and  reign  of,  26,  27. 

Hixem  II.,  reign  of,  56. 

Hoffmann  (Ernest  Theodore  William),  bio- 
graphical notice  of,  74,  75 — effects  of 
the  garoin'^.  table  upon  him,  75,  76 — is 
present  at,^the  battle  of  Dresden,  76, 
77 — circuru,,tances  which  led  him  to 
undertake  Ms  peculiar  class  of  fictitious 
narratives,  78  —  his  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility of  fear,  80 — character  of  his  com- 
positions, 8],  82 — particularly  his  tale 
of  " The  Entail,"  82— 93— and  of  "  The 
Sandman,"  94— 97  — death  of  Hoflf- 
niann,  97,  98. 

Holland,  campaign  of  the  Duke  of  York 
in,  in  1799,115—118 — literary  intel- 
ligence from,  298. 

Boh/  Water,  consecration  of,  545. 

Horberg,  a  Swedish  painter,  biographical 
account  of,  208—210. 

Hume's  theory  of  causation,  remarks  on, 
360 — its  effect  on  Professor  Kant,  361. 


I. 


Images,  pretended  miraculous,  notice  of, 
549,  and  note  f. 

Inflammation,  new  mode  of  treating  pro- 
posed, 235,  236. 

Insurrection  of  Reggio  against  the  French, 
268,  269— at  Verona,  275,  276. 

Intellect,  exercise  of,  the  necessary  result 
of  civilization,  considered  as  a  mean  of 
prolonging  life,  182. 

Intemperance,  laws  against,  in  Sweden,  207. 

Isaac,  martyrdom  of,  35,  36. 

Islam,  state  of,  in  the  times  that  succeeded 
Mohammed,  451,  452. 

Italy,  literary  intelligence  from,  299,  300. 
654  —  6c)6  —  condition  of  the  various 
states  in  Italy,  previously  to  1789,  257 
— campaign  of  the  French  republican 
armies  in  Sardinia  in  1792,  258 — con- 
duct of  the  republics  of  Genoa  and 
Venice,  259 — campaign  of  the  French 
in  1793,  259,  260— in  1794  and  1795, 
261,  262 — campaigns  of  Bonaparte  in 
1796,  262 — 266 — insurrection  in  Reg- 
gio, 267 — 269  —  views  of  the  Italian 
patriots  at  that  time,  270 — observations 
on  the  secret  of  Italian  politics,  271  — 
campaign  of  1797,  272 — circumstances 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  273, 274— insurrection  against 


tlie  French,  275,  276 — remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  France,  277,  278 — total  de- 
feat of  the  French  in  the  campaign  of 
1799,  108 — 110— campaign  of  Suwar- 
row  in  Italy,  112 — battle  of  Novi,  113, 
114 — miserable  state  of  Italy,  281,  282 
— conduct  of  Bonaparte  towards  the 
Italian  republic,  284,  285 — towards 
Italy  in  1805,  286— and  in  1810,  287, 
288 — downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  1813,  289— state  of  the  country 
since  1814,  290. 


J. 


Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  splendid 

reign  of,  603,  604 — his  code  of  laws, 

604. 
Jellul-ed-d€en,head  of  the  Assassins,  notice 

of,  469. 
Job,  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of,  63. 
John  de  Montfort,  anecdotes  of,  330 — 332. 
Josephine,  empress,  anecdotes   of,  411  — 

413,  414. 
Juan,  martyrdom  of,  35. 


K. 


Kantemir  (Prince),  notice  of  the  poems  of, 
610. 

Kant's  (Professor)  Metaphysical  System, 
outline  of,  361 — 363 — observations  on 
its  tendency,  363,  364 — modification  of 
it,  attempted  by  Fichte,  365. 

Kapnist,  lyric  productions  of,  615. 

Karamsin's  History  of  Russia,  notice  of, 
618. 

Katenine,  notice  of  the  poems  of,  624. 

KeahBuzoorg,head  of  the  Assassins,  notice 
of,  463,  464. 

Khemnitzer,  Russian  Fables  of,  618. 

Kherasov,  notice  of  the  epic  poems  of,  616. 

Klingemanns  (Augustus)  tragedy  of  Aha- 
suerus,  analysis  of,  with  extracts  and 
remarks,  579 — 594. 

Klinger's  tragedies,  notice  of,  57 1 ,  572 — 
sensible  remarks  of,  on  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions, 572,  573. 

Kniaznine,  dramatic  productions  of,  6l7, 
618. 

Knight's  (Mr.)  experiments  on  the  descent 
of  sap  in  plants,  confirmed,  217. 


L. 


Labour,  wages  of,  in  France,  481. 
Lahoz  (General  \character  of,  281. 
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Languages  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  consti- 
tuent parts  of,  4,  5 — observations  of 
M.  Balbi  on  the  languages  of  various 
nations,  386 — 388 — statement  of  prin- 
ciples for  the  correct  classification  of 
languages,  389,  390 — remarks  by  M. 
Malta  Brun  on  the  definition  of  lan- 
guage, 391,  392 — M.  Balbi's  principle 
of  classification,  393, 394 — tendency  of 
civilization  to  amalgamate  languages, 
395,  396 — affinity  between  certain  lan- 
guages, 397,  398 — diti'erences  between 
the  Russian  and  Slavonic  languages, 
602,  note. 

Leocricia,  martyrdom  of,  52. 

Leovigild,  martyrdom  of,  46. 

Library,  royal,  at  Stockholm,  notice  of, 
210,  211 — of  the  seraglio,  at  Constan- 
tinople, 666. 

Life,  prolongation  of,  by  the  exercise  of 
'intellect,  182. 

Linkoping,  town,  notice  of,  208.  210. 

Linz,  notice  of,  446. 

Literary  IntelUgence  from  Austria,  292. 
647  —  Bavaria,  293.  648  —  Bohemia, 
649— Denmark,  293. 649—  France,  294 
—  296.  650  —  653  —  Germany,  653  — 
Hanover,  and  the  minor  German  states, 
296  — 298.  654— Greece,  296  — Hol- 
land and  the  Netherlands,  298.  656 — 
658— Italy,  299,  300.  654— 656— Po- 
land, 300.  658— Prussia,  300—302. 
659,  660— Russia,  302—304.  660 — 
663 — Saxony,  304.  664 — Spain,  664, 
665 — Sweden  and  Norway,  304.  665 
■ — Switzerland,  305  —  Turkey,  666  — 
Wirtemberg,  305. 

Literary  Men,  longevity  of,  182. 

Literature  of  Sweden,  sketch  of,  191 — 
198. 

Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
359. 

Lomonosov,  services  of,  to  Russian  litera- 
ture, 611 — notice  of  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions, 615,  616.  628  —  631  —  his 
prose  writings,  618. 


M. 


Mahlmann  (M.),  death  of,  304. 

Mai  (Abate),  important  literary  disco- 
veries and  publications  of,  654,  655. 

Maikov,  notice  of  the  poems  of,  616, 

Mani{/uctuje5  of  Germany,  438 — of  France, 
475 — comparative  amount  of  livinj];  and 
inanimate  force  employed  therein,  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  484,  485. 

Manzoni  (Alessandro),  founder  of  the  new 
school  of  Italian  tragedy,  137 — account 


of  his  theory  of  dramatic  unity  of  ac- 
tion, 1 39 — 145  —ax  ^ly sis,  with  remarks, 
of  his  tragedy  of  tht  7onte  di  Carmag- 
nuola,  146 — 151 — and  of  his  tragedy 
of  the  Adelchi,  151 — 168 — translation 
of  part  of  his  ode  on  the  anniversary  of 
Bonaparte's  death,  169,  170 — analysis 
of  his  romance  of  "  The  Betrothed," 
with  extracts,  499 — 514 — general  re- 
marks on  it,  514,  515. 

Martyrdom,  fanatical  zeal  of  some  Spanish 
Christians  for,  37 — accou.  ts  of  several 
of  the  reputed  martyrs,  3  i — 36.  42 — 
46 — measures  taken  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  48 — revival  of  the  blind  zeal  for 
martyrdom,  50 — notices  of  some  of  the 
martyrs,  51,  52. 

Masses,  private,  iniquity  and  abuses  of, 
526.  538 — masses  for  the  dead,  527 — 
scandalous  expedients  resorted  to  b}'  the 
Romish  See  for  the  relief  of  priests  and 
convents,  that  had  taken  money  for 
more  masses  than  they  could  perform, 
528  —  530  —  well  founded  charges 
against  the  Romish  IMass  Book,  536, 
537 — ceremonial  of  the  mass,  537,  538. 

Mavrocordato  (Alexander),  biographical 
notice  of,  244. 

Mechanics'  Institutes  in  France,  478 — in 
the  Netherlands,  657. 

Melancholy,  verses  on,  79,  80. 

Men,  strength  of,  influenced  by  the  qua- 
lity of  the  nourishment  they  take,  181, 
182 — the  increase  of,  proportioned  to 
their  advance  i\i  civilization,  182 — 184, 
185 — 187 — their  natural  equality  not 
destroyed  by  civilization,  184,  185 — 
the  exercise  of  their  intellect,  the  result 
of  civilization,  C(msidered  as  a  mean  of 
prolonging  life,  188. 

Metaphysics,  progress  of,  in  Germany, 
since  the  time  of  Kant,  361 — 369 — 
analysis  of  M.  Cousin's  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  metaphysical  system  of 
Kant  into  France,  369 — 374. 

Mohamed  ben  Abdalla,  a  Moorish  captain 
general,  achievements  of,  57 — his  death, 
58. 

Moliammedanism,  policy  of,  16. 

Montyon  (M.),  notice  of  the  distribution 
of  prizes  founded  by,  650. 

Moors,  invasion  of  Spain  by,  15. — See 
Spain. 

Morales  (Ambrosio  de),  biographical  no- 
tice of,  8 — character  of  his  History  of 
Spain,  ib.  9. 

Moreau,  admirable  generalship  of,  111. 

Mo7-taiif  J/,  comparative  rates  of,  in  various 
countries,  183,  184  —  particularly  in 
Paris,  185,  186 — and  among  free  ne- 
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groes  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
slaves,  187. 

Moscow,  economical  society  formed  at, 
303 — museum  at,  ib. 

Muhamad,  character  and  reign  of,  50. 

Munich,  university,  present  state  of,  648. 

Murat,  cruel  conduct  of,  towards  the  Ca- 
labrians,  287  —  his  conduct  in  Naples  in 

.     1813,  289. 

Mushroom,  anecdote  respecting,  177. 

Muzarabic  Christians,  state  of,  under  the 
Moorish  sovereigns  of  Spain,  31,  32 — 
anecdotes  of  their  fanatical  zeal  for  mar- 
tyrdom, 32 — 46 — proper  measures 
which  ought  to  have  been  adopted  to 
terminate  it,  47  —  measures  actually 
adopted  by  the  Caliph  Abderahmanll., 
48 — duplicity  of  their  bishops,  ib. — re- 
vival of  the  mania  for  martyrdom,  50 — 
notices  of  some  of  the  martyrs,  51,  52. 

Mythology  of  the  ancients,  notice  of  best 
works  on,  297. 


N. 


Naples,  papal  jurisdiction  in,  crushed,  564. 

Negroes,  ratio  of  mortality  among  free,  and 
those  who  are  slaves,  187. 

Nestor,  chronicle  of,  604. 

Netherlands  (Kingdom  of),  literary  intel- 
ligence from,  298,  299.  656—658— 
papal  jurisdiction  in,  crushed,  563. 

Newton's  (Sir  Isaac)  discoveries,  notice  of, 
632.  637—639. 

Nile  (Battle  of),  political  effects  of,  104. 

Nomenoe,  a  Breton  chieftain,  notice  of, 
326. 

Norberg  (Professor),  literar3'  researches  of, 
202,  203. 

Norkoping,  notice  of,  210. 

Nourishment,  influence  of,  on  the  strength 
of  nations,  181,  182. 


O. 


Ommeyad  dynasty,  extirpation  of,  20. 
Ozerov,  notice  of  the  tragedies  of,  626. 


P. 


Parodist  (Count),  his  description  of  the  in- 
surrection of  Reggio  against  the  French, 
269. 

Paris,  notice  of  the  principal  traiteurs  of, 
173 — 175 — observations  on  the  com- 
parative mortality  among  the  Avealthy 
and  indigent  Parisians,  185,  186-- ob- 


servations on  the  scheme  for  making 
Paris  a  seaport,  497. 

Passau,  notice  of,  446. 

Patriotic  Society  at  Stockholm,  account  of, 
213. 

Perfectus,  martyrdom  of,  34. 

Peter  I.,  efforts  of,  for  civilizing  the  Rus- 
sians, 608,  609. 

Petersburgh,  library  of  the  university  at, 
302 — pharmaceutical  school  of,  303, 

Petrov,  a  Russian  poet,  productions  of, 
614.  616.  619. 

Pierfmo«t,  campaigns  of  the  French  against, 
in  1792,  1793,  and  1794,  259—261— 
conduct  of  the  French  directory  to- 
wards, 278,  279. 

Pius  VII.,  pope,  duplicity  of  Bonaparte 
towards,  287,  288. 

Place  (M.  de  la),  death  of,  295,  296. 

Plants,  experiments  and  observations  on 
the  vital  motion  in,  215 — 233. 

Plato,  archbishop  of  Moscow,  pulpit  elo- 
quence of,  618. 

Poland,  literary  intelligence  respecting, 
300.  658. 

Popei'y,  conversion  of  catholic  priests  from, 
in  Germany,  557  —  publications  de- 
manding a  reform  of  the  Romish  liturgy, 
557,  558 — proselyting  spirit  of  popery 
in  Germany,  559  —  infamous  conduct 
of  a  Jesuit  at  Anhalt-Cothen,  ib.  note. 

Popes,  usurpations  of,  516,  51"?^— fruitless 
attempts  of  Roman  Catholics  to  obtain 
remedies  for  these  evils,  519 — the  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  of  the  pope 
crushed  in  Austria,  560,  561— in  Ba- 
varia, 561,  562 — in  Prussia,  562,  563 
— in  the  Netherlands,  563 — in  Hanover, 
ib.  564 — Saxe-Weimar,  564 — Spain,  ib. 
— and  Naples,  ib. 

Population,  advance  of,  proportioned  to 
the  increase  of  civiiization,  182 — 184 
— the  difference  in  the  population  of 
nations  caused  by  the  difference  of 
civilization,  186,  187  —  of  Poland, 
acquired  by  Russia,  658 — increase  of 
population  in  the  principal  states  of 
Europe,  487 — annual  increase  of,  in 
France,  488  —  population  more  dense 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  France, 
490. 

Portugueze  language,  constituent  parts 
of,  5. 

Poushkin,  notice  of  the  poems  of,  624, 625. 

Prevezans,CTuii\  treatment  of,  by  Ali  Pacha, 
282. 

Printing,  rapid  increase  of,  in  France,  476. 

Productive  Force,  amount  of,  employed  in 
the  north  and  south  of  France,  492 — 
comparative  statement  of  the  produc- 
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tive  force  there  and  in  Great  Britain  in 
1780  and  1826,  486,  487. 

Prussia,  literary  intelligence  respecting, 
300 — 302.  659,  660 — papal  jurisdic- 
tion crushed  there,  562,  563 — changes 
introduced  in  the  popish  sees,  562,  note. 

Publications  on  the  continent,  list  of  the 
principal,  from  January  to  June,  1827, 
307 — 318 — and  from  July  to  October, 
667—680. 


E. 


Rapacity  of  the  commissaries  of  the  French 
republican  array,  265,  ii66. 

Ratisbon,  notice  of,  446. 

Richard  I.  charged  with  procuring  tlie 
assassination  of  the  marquis  of  Tyre 
and  Montferrat,  467,  468 — probability 
of  his  innocence,  469— history  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  detained  in 
Austria,  647. 

Riga,  a  learned  Greek,  notice  of,  245. 

Rizo  (M.  Jacovaky),  biographical  notice 
of,  241 — 243 — his  historical  account  of 
the  Greek  language,  243— of  modern 
Greek  literature,  244 — 254 — and  of  the 
Fanariots,  247 — 249. 

Roderick  and  Saloma,  martyrdom  of,  51. 

Romanzow's  (Count)  cabinet  of  coins,  no- 
tice of,  304. 

Russia,  sketch  of  the  early  history  of,  603 
— differences  between  the  Russian  and 
Slavonic  languages,  602,  note  —  con- 
formity of  languages  between  remote 
provinces,  accounted  for,  603 — splendid 
reign  of  Jaroslav,  603,  604 — notice  of 
liis  code  of  laws,  604 — of  the  chronicle 
of  Nestor,  604 — poem  on  the  expedi- 
tion of  Igor  against  the  Polovtzi,  605 — 
emancipation  of  Russia  from  the  Tartar 
yoke,  and  progress  of  civilization  under 
succeeding  sovereigns,  606,  607 — in- 
troduction of  the  drama  into  Russia, 
607 — efforts  of  Peter  I.  towards  civil- 
izing the  Russians,  608,  609 — of  the 
empresses  Catherine  I.  and  Anne,  609 
— literary  notice  of  Theophanes,  arch- 
bishop of  Novogorod,  609 — poems  of 
prince  Kantemir,  610 — improvements 
in  Russian  poetry,  introduced  by  Fre- 
diakovski,6ll — account  of  Lomonosov, 
and  his  services  to  Russian  literature, 
611 — translation  of  his  ode  on  the  vic- 
tory obtained  over  the  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars in  1739,  628 — 631 — dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  Soumarokov,  612 — encou- 
ragement of  Russian  literature  by  the 
empresses  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  II., 
VOL.  I. 


612,  613 — lyric  productions  of  Petrov, 
614_of  Derzhavin,  614,  615— and  of 
Kapnist,6l5 — epic  poets:  Lomonosov's 
poem  in  honour  of  Peter  the  Great, 
615,  616 — the  Russiad  and  Vladimir 
of  Kheraskov,  616 — Petrov's  translation 
of  the  ^neid,  and  Kostrov's  of  the 
Iliad,  616— and  of  Ossian,  619 — poems 
of  Maikov  and  Bogdanovich,  616 — 
progress  of  the  drama,  617 — tragedies 
of  Kniaznine,  i&. — his  operas,  ib.  618 — 
comedies  of  Von  Visin,  617 — his  trans- 
lations and  tales,  618,  619 — fables  of 
Khemnitzer,  618 — prose  writings  of 
Lomonosov,  618 — and  of  IVTuraviev, 
619 — notice  of  Karamzin's  History  of 
Russia,  620—  of  the  poems  of  Dmitriev, 
620 — and  of  Pancratius  Soumarokov, 
ib. — improvements  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage effected  by  Alexander  I.,  621 — 
universities  founded  bjj^  him,  ib. — other 
schools  and  academies  founded  by  him, 
622 — eminent  poets  of  his  reign,  623 
— notice  of  Zhukovsky,  ib. — literal  En- 
glish version  of  his  Svetlana,  together 
with  the  French  metrical  version  of  M. 
Dupre  de  St.  Maure,  and  the  English 
metrical  version  of  Mr.  Bovvring,  596 — 
600 — poems  of  Batiushkov,  623 — of 
Prince  Chikhmatov,  624.  627— of  Ka- 
tenine,  624 — of  Poushkin,  624,  625 — 
present  state  of  the  Russian  drama: 
tragedies  of  Ozerov,  626 — comedies, 
operas,  and  vaudevilles  of  Prince  Cha- 
khovsky,  6'26,  627 — eminent  living  li- 
terati, 628 — population  acquired  by 
Russia  from  successive  dismemberments 
of  Poland,  300 — miscellaneous  literary 
intelligence  from  Russia,  302 — 304. 
660—663. 


Sabigoto  and  Aurelio,  martyrdom  of,  44. 

Samuel,  Greek  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, biographical  notice  of,  244. 

Sap,  experiments  to  determine  the  precise 
organs  of  the  ascent  and  descent  of, 
215,  216 — Mr.  Knight's  experiments 
confirmed,  217 — theory  of  M.  Dupetit 
Thouars,218 — on  the  circulation  of  the 
nutritious  fluid  between  the  bark  and 
alburnum,  219,  220 — experiments  of 
the  Abb6  Corti  on  this  subject,  221, 
222 — nature  of  the  sap  in  plants,  and 
the  cause  of  its  ascent,  223—229 — ap- 
plicatipn  of  the  preceding  experiments 
and  observations  to  the  vital  statics  of 
plants,  229 — 231 — lateral  diffusion  of 
o  A 
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tl»c  sap,  req-iiisite  for  the  developuient 
ami  nutrition  of  parts,  231. 

Sardiuki,  campaian  of  tlie  French  in,  in 
1792,  ii-58  — in  179a,  259,  260  — in 
1794,  261. 

Saxe  Weimar,  papal  jurisdiction  in,  crush- 
ed, 564. 

Saxony,  literary  intelligence  respecting, 
304.  664. 

Schellings  system  of  philosophy,  j;K»tice 
of,  365,  o66,  o67 — observations  on  its 
prevalence  in  Germany,  376. 

Schei-er  (General),  total  defeat  of,  108 — 
rejections  thereon,  109. 

Schiller's  Tragedies,  observations  on,  574. 

SchubeH's  (Professor)  account  of  travelling 
,  in  Sweden,  199,  200. — See  Sweden, 

Schultz  (M.),  observations  of,  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap,  220,  221. 

Schultze  (Ernest  Conrade  Frederick), .bio- 
graphical account  of,  334 — 336 — cha- 
racter of  his  poem  entitled  "  Psyche," 
337 — forms  an  attachment  to  a  young 
lady,  338— his  "  Address  of  the  May 
Lilies"  to  the  sister  of  his  mistress, 
translated,  339,  340 — death  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  its  eliects  on  him,  340 — cha- 
racter of  his  poems  at  this  time,  341  — 
enters  the  army  as  a  volunteer  under 
Beaulieu,  342 — specimen  of  one  of  his 
military  songs,  342 — remarks  on  the 
plan  and  execution  of  his  "  Cecilia," 
344 — 346 — translation  of  the  conclud- 
ing stanzas  of  this  poem,  346,  347 — 
ti'avels  for  his  health,  and  conjposes 
the  romantic  poem  of  "  The  Enchanted 
Rose,"  348 — aiialysis  of  it,  with  trans- 
lated specimens  and  reiuarks,  349 — 
356 — death  of  Schultze,  356 — his  cha- 
racter, 356 — 358. 

Seyffarth's  (Prcjfessor)  researches  in  Eg^'p- 
tian  antiquities,  300. 

Shakspeare's  introduction  of  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet,  observations  on,  63 — revolu- 
tion produced  in  German  tragedy  by 
the  siudy  of  Shakspeare,  567,  568. 

Silesia,  state  of  Catholicism  in,  515 — usur- 
pations of  the  Romish  church,  5l6, 
517 — fruitless  attempts  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  obtain  remedies  for  these 
evils,  519 — defective  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  clergy,  520 — ^522 — conse- 
quent effects  on  their  lives,  522,  523 — 
profligacy  of  the  chaplains  or  assistant 
curates,  524 — iniquity  of  private  masses, 
526 — and  masses  for  the  dead,  527, 
528  —  scandalous  expedients  resorted 
to  for  tl;e  relief  of  priests  and  convents, 
that  had  taken  money  for  more  masses 
than  ihey  could    perform,  528,  529 — 


retnarks  on  this  djsgraceftvl  traffic,  530 
— niggardly  provision  for  the  chap- 
lains, 530 — shameful  disjx)sal  of  bene- 
fices, and  extortion  of  fees,  531,  532 — 
defective  education  of  the  laity,  534 — 
miserable  books  of  devotion,  535 — ef- 
forts made  in  various  parts  of  Germany 
to  have  the  public  divine  service  in 
German,  ib, — well  founded  charges 
against  the  Mass  Book,  536,  537 — 
ceremonial  of  the  mass,  537,  538 — 
abuses  of  private  masses,  538 — absurd 
form  of  exorcism  in  the  ritual  of  the 
diocese  of  Breslau,  541 — receipt  for 
absolving  a  person  who  has  died  under 
excommunication,  542 — ceremony'  after 
childbirth,  542 — benediction  of  water, 
543 — consecration  of  water  for  bap- 
tism, 544 — ^^baptism  of  bells,  544,  545 
— exorcism  of  devils  in  the  air,  546 — 
changes  introduced  into  the  service  by 
3ome  Silesian  priests,  547 — pilgrimages 
to  shrines,  548 — scandalous  traffic  car- 
ried on  by  the  priests,  550 — evils  of 
confessions,  551 — considerations  on  the 
effects  of  such  a  system,  552 — petition 
to  the  bishop  of  Breslau  for  reformation 
of  the  Romish  liturgy,  553 — and  the 
bishop's  reply,  ib. 

Sinan,  head  of  the  Assassins,  account  of, 
465. 

Slaipuchekine  (Feodor),  a  Russian  poet, 
notice  of,  302. 

Slaves,  mortality  among,  greater  than 
among  the  free  negroes,  187. 

Societies,  proceedings  of: — Asiatic  society 
of  Paris,  294.  651 — society  of  Christian 
morality,  295 — of  naturalists,  at  Dres- 
den, 293 — academy  of  Georgofili,  299 
— economical  society  at  Moscow,  303 
— royal  academy  of  inscriptionsat  Paris, 
651." 

Soumarokuo,  notice  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of,  612. 

(Pancratius),  poems  of,  620. 

Spain,  constituent  parts  of  the  language 
of,  4,  5 — defects  in  Moorish  and  Spa- 
nish historians,  7,  8 — state  of,  when 
invaded  by  the  Arabs,  10, 11 — state  of 
the  Arabs  as  to  civilization  at  that  time, 
11 — character  of  the  Arab  generals,  12 
— cruel  policy  of  the  caliph  towards 
Musa,  13— its  effects  on  the  power  of 
the  caliphs  in  Spain,  13,  14 — invasion 
of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  15 — treaty  of 
the  Gothic  banm,  Theudemir,  with 
them,  ib. — Spain  partitioned  by  the 
Moors,  16 — the  kingdom  of  the  Wisi- 
goths  entirely  subverted,  18 — defeat 
of  the  Moors  by  Charles  Martel,  and 
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its  effects,  i7;.  19 — annihilation  of  the 
Orarae_yads  in  a  tremendous  massacre 
of  their  race  by  Abdaliah  Ben  Aly,  ib. 
— escape  of  Abderahiuan  Ben  Moaviah, 
first  into  Egypt  and  then  into  Barca, 
iil — lie  is  invited  into  Spain,  and  be- 
comes the  caliph  of  the  Moors,  22 — 
romantic  adventures  of  Abulaswad,  ib. 
23 — poetical  address  of  Abderahntan 
to  a  palm  tree,  24 — makes  peace  with 
the  Galicians,  25 — extraordinar}-  cha- 
racter given  of  them,  ib, — Cordoba  em- 
bellished by  Abderaliraan,  26  —  his 
death,  ib. — character  ^md  reign  of  his 
successor,  Hixeru,  ib.  27^-i)is  death, 
28 — reign  of  Alhakem,  28,  V,9 — of  Ab- 
derahman  II.,  30,  31 — state  of  the  Mu- 
-zarabic  Christians,  31,  32 — character  of 
the  abbot  Speraindeo,  32 — niartvKdom 
of  Perfectus,  34  —  of  Juan,  35  —  of 
Isaac,  ib.  36 — of  Sancho  and  six  others, 
36 — zeal  of  the  Muzarabes  for  martyr- 
dom, 37 — account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
two  nuns,  named  Flora  and  Maria,  44 
— enthusiasm  of  Eulo£ius,  41,  42  — 
martyrdom  of  Sabigoto  and  Aurelio, 
44 — of  Felix  and  Liliosa,  45 — of  Leo- 
vigild  and  other  monks,  46 — proper 
measures  which  should  have  been  taken 
to  correct  the  mad  zeal  of  the  Muza- 
rabic  Christians  for  martyrdom,  47 — 
measures  adopted  b}'  Abderahman  11. , 
48 — duplicity  of  the  Spanish  bishops, 
ib. — death  of  Abderahman,  49 — cha- 
racter and  reign  of  his  successor,  Mu- 
hamad,  50 — zeal  of  the  Muznrabes  for 
martyrdom  revived,  ib.  51 — martyr- 
doms of  Roderick  and  Saloma,  51 — of 
Eulogius  and  Leocricia,  52 — mitigation 
of  tlie  Moorish  character  in  Spain,  53 — 
disunion  among  the  Moors,  ib. — death 
of  Almondhir,  the  successor  of  Muha- 
mad,  ib. — cliaractcr  ami  reign  of  Ab- 
derahman III  ,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  a  Christian  mother,  54, 
55 — of  his  successor,  Alhakem,  55,  56 
— reign  of  Hixcm,  56 — achievements 
of  Almanzor,  56,  57 — his  death  and 
character,  58  —  anarchy  among  the 
Moors,  ib. — gradual  formation  of  the 
Christian  states  in  Spain,  59 — Spanish 
literary  intelligence,  664,  665 — papal 
jurisdiction  in,  crushed,  564. 

Stockholm,  royal  and  other  libraries  at, 
210,  211 — literary  and  scientKic  so- 
cieties there,  211 — •213. 

Strength  of  mankind,  influenced  by  the 
nourishment  they  take,  181. 

Supermifurai  appearances,  proneness  of 
mankind    to    believe,    60,    61  —  wlien 


they  ought  to  be  introduced  into  fic- 
titious narratives,  63  —  aud  in  what 
manner,  64.     See  Fietiiious  Narratives. 

Suwarrow,  campaign  of,  in  Ittil}',  111  — 
113. 

Sweden,  literature  of,  neglected  in  Eng. 
land,  189 — the  study  of  Scandinavian 
antiquities  much  encouraged  in  Swe- 
den, 191 — notice  of  the  principal  Swe- 
dish antiquarians,  191,  192  —  poets, 
193 — 195 — romance  and  novel  writers, 
195,  196 — journalists,  195.197 — mode 
of  travelling  in,  199 — intelligence  of  the 
Swedish  farmers,  200 — town  and  uni- 
versity of  Lund,  ib. — constitution  of 
the  Swedish  universities,  201' — notice 
of  Solvitsborg,  205  —  induction  of  a 
Swedish  clergyman  described,  205 — 
laws  against  intemperance,  207  —  no- 
tices of  the  town  of  Linkdping,  208. 
210 — of  Norkijping,  210 — royal  library 
at  Stockholm,  210,  211 — Swedish  aca- 
demy of  arts  and  sciences,  211 — royal 
academy  of  belles  lettres,  ib. — college 
of  the  eighteen,  212 — other  societies  in 
Stockholm,  212 — objects  of  the  agri- 
cultural society,  212,  213  —  patriotic 
society,  213 — Swedish  literary  intelli- 
gence, 304.  665. 

Switzerland,  campaign  of  1799  in,  105 — 
Swedish  literary  intelligence,  305.  665. 

Syriac  literature,  important  discoveries  in, 
655. 


T. 


Tabari,  notice  of  the  annals  of,  301. 

Taxation,  increase  of,  in  France,  475,  476. 

Tegner,  bishop  of  VVexio,  account  of  his 
romance  of  Axele,  195,  196. 

Territorial  revenue,  what  so  denominated 
in  France,  490 — amomit  of,  490 — 492. 

Theophanes,  archbishop  of  Novogorod,  no- 
tice of,  609. 

Theudemir,  a  Gothic  baron  in  Spain,  treat- 
ment of,  by  the  Moors,  15,  16. 

Tragedy  (Italian),  causes  of  the  defects 
of,  135, 136 — account  of  the  new  school 
of,  137 — on  the  unity  of  action,  139 — 
145 — analysis  of  Manzoni's  tragedy  of 
the  Conte  di  Carmagnunla,  146 — 151 
—  and  of  his  tragedy  of  the  Adelchi, 
with  extracts  and  remarks,  151 — 168. 

(GermaiO,  revolution    produced 

in,  by  the  study  of  Shakspeare,  567, 
.568 — notice  of  the  tragedies  of  Lessihg, 
568 — of  the  Ugolino  of  Gerstenberg, 
569 — elfect  of  Goethe's  Goetz  of  Ber- 
lichingen,  569,570 — tragedies  of  Klin- 
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ger,  571,  572— of  Schiller,  574— of 
Kotzebue,  574,  575 — analysis  of  Klin- 
geraann's  Ahasuerus,  with  remarks  and 
extracts,  579 — 594. 

Travelling  in  Sweden,  account  of,  199. 

Turkey,  literary  intelligence  respecting, 
666. 

Tuscany,  miserable  provision  for  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  of,  533. 

Tyrol,  campaign  of  1799  in,  108. 


U. 


Universities,  constitution  of,  in  Sweden, 
201 — account  of  the  university  of 
Lund,  200 — of  Germany ,  438 — founded 
by  Alexander  I.,  621. 


Vital  Motion  in  vegetables,  experiments 
and  observations  on,  215 — 233 — and 
in  animals,  234 — 238. 

Volta,  professor,  death  of,  299. 


W. 

Wages,  rate  of,  in  France,  481. 
Wa)fare,  Austrian  and  French  modes  of, 

compared,  272. 
Water,  benediction  of,  for  baptism,  546 

— consecration  of  holy  water,  545. 
West  Indies,  ratio  of  mortality  among  free 

negroes  and  slaves  in,  187. 
Wirtemberg,  fine  arts  in,  305 — notice  of 

the  kingdom  of,  442,  443. 
Wisigoths,  kingdom  of,  subverted  in  Spain, 

18. 


V. 


Venetian  republic,  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of,  273 — its  consequences,  ib.  274 
—  duplicity  of  Bonaparte's  conduct 
towards  Venice,  277,  278. 

Verona,  battle  of,  108 — insurrection  there 
against  the  French,  275,  276. 

Victor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  terri- 
tories of,  invaded  by  the  French  repub- 
lican army,  259 — his  improvident  mea- 
sures, 260 — campaign  of  1794  against 
him,  261. 

Vienna,  description  of,  447,  448. 


Y. 


York  (H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of),  campaigns 
of,  in  Holland  in  1799,  115 — 118. 


Z. 


Zend  language  and  sacred  books,  294. 

Zhnkovsky,  a  Russian  poet,  notice  of,  623 
— literal  English  translation  of  his  poem 
of  Svetlana,  with  a  French  and  English 
poetical  version,  596 — 600. 
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